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wT is unneceffary to expatiate here upon the many excellencies 
| of the Horfe,; and his importance to mankind; nor is it te- 
JA quifite to enforce the expediency of cultivating and propa- 
pating thofe arts that relate to this noble and ufeful animal. 


Horfemanfhip is a very extenfive fubjeé&t, that has, at all times, 
been the ftudy and entertainment of fome of ‘the greateft. men in 
moft countries. ©'Thence the gradual improvements in the Farrier’s 
province, and in the art of ridirig,; became fcattered over fuch a 
multitude of volumes, that a reduétion of the whole fubje&, as at- 
tempted here in the convenient fize of a pocket volume; was-thought 
every day more and -more neceflary. 

_ That the Diftienary form was the fittéft’ for this purpofe I 
judged; from its being of the moft ery fervice in explaining a 
fubje&t.of fo much variety, and which confifts of feveral arts, that, 
though they all relate to the fame fubjeGsp have neverthelefs their 
different principles ; and abound with a confiderable number of 
terms, the meaning of which have, in a-great meafure, been left 
unexplained by the writers in horfemanfhip. And certain it is; that 
'a knowledge of this, as well as of all other arts, depends much 
- upon being previoufly acquainted with its principles, and the terms 
peculiar to it. This indeed is the great ufe of all Dictionaries, that 
they ferve inftead of many fyftems, and inftitutes; and preverit the 
trouble of turning over, upon every occafion, the various writers 
upon the fubjeét.- The whole of the Manage, as well with 
relation’ to the horfe as the rider; is delivered in a variety of 
terms, which are, for the moft part; pure French, or Italian, or 
derived from thofe or other foreign languages; and the knowledge 
of the’ Difeafes-of Horfes requires the underftanding of a multitude 
‘of phyfical and anatomical terms; whereto may be added thofe__ 


ufed in pharmacy, &c. : 
Aza | | ‘Here 
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Here then the reader may depend upon finding an explanation 
not only of fuch terms Of art, but of the fevéral arts themfelvés to 
which they belong, as taught by the moft approved matters in each 
of them. Whatever relates to the breaking, difciplining, and ma- 

' naging horfes ; the knowledge of their make, colour, age, temper, 
and qualities ; their refpe@tive countries ; the manner of breeding, 
feeding, and exercifing horfes; the difcoyery of the fervices they 
are fitted for, whether the war, the race, the faddle, or labour; 
and forwarding and accommodating them thereto, are all feverally 
treated of under their proper heads. The more material part, and 
ftrictly the Farrier’s province, has been ;particularly attended to; 
the defeéts and difeafes of horfes, the remedies proper for'a cure, 
together with the fevéral operations requifite thereto; are delivered 
at fome confiderable lengths; and a defcription is given of all the 
inftrumieénts ufed in the practice of the Farrier, according to the latett 
improvements. On the, other hand, the furniture and -appurte- 
nances ‘belonging: to:the horfe' and his rider,..as well thofe uied in 
the riding academies as in common life, ;are,alfo;defcribed.. The 
leffons of the manage-are rendered plain and: eafy;.. proper references 

. are made to thofe articles which have any affinity with others; and 

all fynonymous terms are explajned, with. their moft proper.ufe and 
application. 


A book appeared upon the fame plan, between thirty and: forty 
years ago, intitled The Farrier’s and Horfeman’s DiGionary.'The 
compiler of this: work #d not make the.utmoft advantage of fuch 
helps as might be had, even, at the time he wrote : fince which, 
however, the art of farriery in particular has been greatly improved: 
Gibfon, Bracken, Bartlet, and La Fof, ‘have treated the fubje@: in 
a learnéd: manner, refcued the practice of: the art out of the hands 
of quacks and ignorant practitioners; and made ingenious advances 
towards reducing it unto a rational fyftem. . They have delivered 
very plaufible theories relative.to the difeafes of horfes; and with 
great accuracy and precifion treated the Farrier’s practice : and'Gid- 
Jon has, befides, not only wrote a treatife profefledly on the,ana- 
tomy of a horfe; but has alfo compiled a Farrier’s Difpenfatory, 
wherein the defcriptions, preparations, and, compofitions, of fuch 
medicines as are ufed in the diftempers of horfes, are methodically 
Jaid down. Thefe are indeed the only authors who have treated 
the difeafes of horfes with propriety, judgment, and method:, for 
Blunderville, Markham, Burdon, De Grey, Solleyfell, Guiriniere, So» 
miere, &c. were neither furgeons nor phyficians. 
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‘ In the courfe of this work, I have endeavoured to throw as much 
light as poflible upon every article of importance : wherever I 
thought the fentiments of one author not fuffiicient for that ‘end, I 
coliected what was moft to my purpofe from two, three; or more 
of the moft reputable writers upon the fubjedt.. . The like, method 
was obferved wherever Iifound authors differ, either. in their the- 
ory or treatment of any difeafe. The length of each article I took 
care fhould be in proportion to its importance,.and the bounds allot- 
ted for the execution of the general plan; always mindful, that if 
any writer was more celebrated than another for his doétrine of any 
particular fubjeét,. to prefer his fentiments’ upon that head: thus, 
for inftance, have I made moft ufe of La Fofe under the article of 
SHoEeine of horfes, and on the Difeafes of their feet; of Gibjon, 
in articles of the Farrier’s Di/penfatory; of Gib/on and Snape, - 
in articles of Azatomy ; of Bracken, upon the Cararacr 3; of 
Bartlet, upon the Guanpers; of Wood, upon the Map Srac- 
Gers ; and fo of others. : 


In regard to the Farrier’s Difpenfatory, it may be proper to ob- 
ferve, that I was much at a lofs how to comprife a fubje&t which I 
thought fo effential and neceflary a part of the defign. A defcrip- 
tion of all the medicinal fimples, made ufe of in the difeafes of 
horfes, with their claffes, virtues, manner of operation, &c. I found 
was endlefs, and fuch as I could not attempt to include in the 
bounds of this diftionary; any more than.the feveral forms and 


. preparations in the Farrier’s: Pharmacopceia.. I therefore contented 


myfelf with exhibiting the more general claffes of medicines, and 
the moft common and approved recipes ; with the proper and ne- 


_ceffary direCtions for their ufes, as under the articles, ALTERATIVES, 


CHarces, Drencues, EvacuatTors, OINTMENTS, PowpeErs, 
Resroratives, Waters, &c. But I have all along taken care 
that, in recommending any medicine not mentioned under its pro- 
per name in the work, to give the form, and the other circum- 


_ ftances neceffary to the knowledge of adminiitring it, in the place 


where it happens to be prefcribed. The more common forms, the 
reader will meet with under their proper names. 


In the fubjeét of anatomy, I have dwelt chiefly upon the defcrip- 


tions and ufes of the more capital parts; annexed to each whereof, 


I have generally exhibited a table of the difeafes incident to the 
part, with proper references to the names under which the refpective 
difeafes are treated of. 


In 
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Inthe articles of the manage, and in many of thofe that concern 
the training of horfes for racing, hunting, &c. and of breaking, 
breeding, &c. of horfes, I indeed had no fuch choice of authors to 
confult; the duke of Newcaftle, Solleyfell, and Sir William Hope, 
Guillet’s, the Ruffic and Sport/man’s Didionaries, and one or two 
books of hufbandry, being almoft the only authorities I thought 
worth confulting. | 


I made it a conftant practice to quote my authors at the end 
of every paragraph that finifhes their quota of each article ; 
as well in juftice to their feveral opinions, as for the benefit 
and fatisfaétion of the reader who would .chufe to be referred 
to the originals. 
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BATE, a term ufed in the 
manage. A horfe is faid to 
abate, or take down his cur- 
: vets, when, working upon 
curvets, he puts both his hind-legs to 
the ground at once, and obferves the 
fame exactnefs inall thetimes. Guillet. 
ABSCESS, an inflammatory tumor, 
containing a purulent matter, pent up 
ina flefhy part, and generally proceed- 
ing from‘a blow, hurt, or fome other 
violence ; or a crifis of nature. The 
proper treatment of an abfcefs will be 
given under the article Tumor. | 
ACCOPUM, or AcorumM, in the 
farrier’s difpenfatory, a topical medi- 
cine ufed by the antients, both exter- 
nally as an ointmentor charge, and in- 
ternally, as aneletuary. Theaccopum 
_ was. in great reputation for horfes, 
from the time of Theomneftus, who 
cured a horfe he loved exceedingly 
that was frozen almoft ftiff, while he 
- carried his mafter from Pzonia into 
Italy, over the mountains, in a violent 
fiorm, which killed many horfes of 
the army. Py > 
_. This preparation is as follows : — 
_ © Take of euphorbium two ounces, 
* caftoreum four ounces, adarces half 


*a pound, bdellium three ounces,. 


§ pepper one pound, fox-greefe two 
_ * gunces, oppoponax four ounces, Ja- 


- 


ACC 


€ cerpitinm threé ounces, of ammoni-. 
‘acum half a pound, pigeon’s dung 
‘as much, galbanum two ounces, of 
“ nitrum five ounces, fpuma nitri three 
ounces, labdanum one pound, of py- | 
‘rothrum and bay-berries, of each 
“ three ounces, cardamums eight oun- 
‘ces, rue-feed half a pound, agnus 
‘ caftus four ounces, parfley-feeds two 
* ounces, dried roots of ireos or flow- 
 er-de-luce five ounces, hyffop and 
“cariopobalfamum, of each one 
‘ pound, oil of flower-de-luce, and ° 
‘ oil of bays, of each one pound and 
* anhalf, oil of fpikenard three pounds, 
‘ oleum cyprinum three pounds and 
€an-half; of the oldeft oil olive that 
¢ you can poffibly get fix pounds, of 
‘ pitch not fmelling of the fmoke, one 
* pound eight ounces, turpentine one 
‘pound ;° melt’ all the liquid: in-. 
‘ gredients by themfelves ; beat the 
* hard ingredients, and mix them to- . 
‘ gether over a gentle fire; and when 
‘they are diffolved and thoroughly 
* incorporated, ftrain the whole ¢om- - 
‘ pofition, and keep it for ufe. 

This is a very odd compofition, but 
it is extremely hot and penetrating, 
and, if it could be eafily made, might 
be of good fervice outwardly, applied 
after the manner of a charge, in all 
paralytic numbneffes, in all old griefs 
dart. ef 


AGE 
of the joints, finews, and all other ner- 
vous parts, where there 1s either dri- 
nefs, or too much relaxation and foft- 
nefs.. The antients ufed it in all fuch 
cafes, and likewife were wont to dif- 
folve it, and fquirt"it into the nofe in 
violent colds, and in all difotders in 
the head. ‘They alfo give it as a con- 
feétion inwardly, in all cafes of malig- 
nity, diffolved in a cup of wine. But 


AGE 


The fir& that grow are his foal- 
teeth, which begin to come forth a few 
months after he is foaled. They are 
twelve in number, viz. fix aboye and 


fix below, and are eafily diftinguifhed 


from the teeth that come afterwards, 
by their fmallnefs and whitenefs, not 
unlike the fore-teeth of a man. 
When a colt is about two years and 
a half old, he cafts the four middle- 


fome of the ingredients, as the oil of ,.moft of his foal-teeth, viz. two above 


fpikenard and oleum cyprinum are 
not now sto be had, though . thefe 
might be fupplied by adding a fuf- 
cient quantity of fpikenard in powder, 
and increafing the quantity of the oil 
of bays. Gubjon’s Farrier’s Difpen- 
ALOT Hs one. "i, Sy pepad fess 

._ ACTION of the mouth, a phrafe, in 
the manage, fignifying the agitation 
of the tongue and mandible of a horfe, 
or his champing upon the bit of the 
bridle, to keep his mouth frefh, 
whereby he emits 2 white ropy foam, 
which is looked upon as a fign of vi- 
gour, mettle and health. Guillet. 

_ ACULER is ufed, in the manage, 


for the motion of a horfe when, in 


working upon volts, he does not go 
far enough forward at every time or 
motion ; fo that his fhoulders em- 
brace or take in too little ground, and 
his croupe comes too near the center 
of the volt. Horfes are naturally 
inclined to this fault in making de- 
mi-volts. Guillet. 

ZEGYPTIACUM ointment, in the 
farrier’s difpenfatory. See the article 
OINTMENT. 

_AGE of a horfe makes a confider- 
ablepointof knowledge; the horfe be- 
ing an animal that remarkably fhews 
the progrefs of his years by. corref- 
pondent alterations in his body. 

The age of a horfe is-eafily ah 
by his teeth, till he comes eight, after 
which the ufual marks wear out. A 


horfe, like many other brute animals, | 


has his teeth divided into three ranks, 
viz. his fore-teeth, which are flat and 
finooth ; his tufhes, and his back- 
teeth. See the article TEETH. — 


and two below: but feme do not cat 


any of.their-foal-teeth till they are 


near three years old. The new teeth 
are eafily diftinguifhed from the foal- 
teeth, being much ftronger and al- 
moft twice their fize, and are called 
the nippers or gatherers ; being thofe 
by which a horfe nips off the grafs 
when he is-feeding abroad in the 
fields; or in the houfe, gathers his 
hay from the rick. When a horfe 
has got thefe four teeth complete, he 
is reckoned three years old ; when he 
is about three and a-half, or in the 
{pring before he is four years old, he 
cafts four more of his foal-teeth, viz. 
two.above and two below, one on 
each fide the nippers or middle-teeth. 
So when you look into “a horfe’s 
mouth, and fee the four middle-teeth 
full grown, and none of the foal-teetlr 
remaining but the corner teeth, you 
may conclude that he is four that 
year, about April or May. But fome 
are later colts, which, however, makes 
little alteration in the mouth. 

The tufhes appear near the fame 
time with the four laft mentioned 
teeth ; fometimes fooner than thefe, 


and fometimes not till after a horfe _ 


is four years old. ‘They are curved 
like the tufhes of other beafts, only 
ina young horfe they have a fharp 
edge all round the top, and on both 
fides, the infide being fomewhat 

rooved and. flattifh, inclined to a 

ollownefs. When a horfe’s tufhes 
do not appear for fome time after the 
foal teeth above-mentioned are caft 


gut, and the new ones come in their ' 


room, 


AGE 


foom, it is generally owing to this, 
~ that their foal-teeth have been pulled 
out before their time by the breeders 
_or rather dealers in horfes, to make a 
colt of three years old appear like one 
of four, that he may be the more fale- 
able; for when any of the foal-teeth 
are pulled out, the others foon come 
in their place. But the tuthes hav- 
ing none that go before them, can 
never make their appearance till their 
pe time, viz. when a horfe is a- 
bout four, or coming four. And 
therefore one of the fureft marks to 
know a four year old horte, is by his 
tufhes, which are then but very {mall, 
and tharp on the top and edges. | 
When a horfe comes five, or rather 
in the {pring before he is five, the cor- 
ner-teeth begin to appear, and at firft 
but juft equal with the gums, being 
filled with flefh in the middle. The 
tuthes are alfo by this time grown to 
a more diftin& fize, though not very 
Jarge ; they continue likewife rough 
and fharp on the top and edges, But 
‘the corner-teeth are now moft to be 
. remarked. They differ from the mid- 
dle teeth in their being more flefhy on 
the infide, and the: gums generally losk 
rawith upon their firft fhooting out, 
whereas the others do not look difco- 
doured. ‘Fhe middle-teeth arrive at 
their full growth in lefs than three 
weeks, but the corner-teeth grow lei- 
farely, and are feldom much above the 
gums, till a horfe is full five. They 
differ alfo from the other fore-teeth in 
this, that they fomewhat refemble a 
fhell, and from thence are called the 
fhell-teeth, becaufe they inviron the 
 fleth in the middle half way round ; 
and as they grow, the flefh within 
_ difappears, and leaves a diftin&t hol- 
efs and opennefs ow.the infide. 
‘When a horfe is full five, thefe teeth 
-are generally about the thicknefs of 
“‘acrown-piece above the gums. From 
_ five to five and a half, they will grow 
about a quarter of an inch high, or 
more; and when akhorfe is-full fix, 
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they will be near half an inch, and 
in fome iarge horfes a full inch above 
the gums. ~ 

The corner-teeth on the upper gums 
caft out before thofe on the under ; fo 
that the upper corner-teeth are. feen 
beforé thofe below; on the contrary, 
the tufhes in the under gums come 
out before thofe of the upper...When 
a horfe is full fix years old, the hol- 
lownefs on the infide begins vifibly to 
fill up, and that which .was at firlt 
flefhy grows into a brownifh {pot, not 
unlike the eye of a dried garden bean, 
and continues fo till he is feven, only 


‘with this difference, that the tooth is 


more filled up and even, and the mark. 
or {pot becomes faint and of a lighter 
colour. At eight, the mark im moit 
horfes is quite worn out, tho’ fome 
retain the veltiges.of it along time’; 
and thofe who have not had a good 
deal of experience may fometimes be 
deceived, by taking a horfe of nine 
or ten years old for one of eight. It 
is at this time only, when a horfe is 
paft mark, that one can eafily efr in 
knowing the age of a horfe s for what 
practices are ufed. to make a very 
young horfe or colt appear older than 
he is, by pulling out the foal-teeth be- 
fore their time, may be difcovered-by 
feeling along the edges where the 
tufhes grow, for they may be felt in 
the gums before the corner-teeth are 
put forth; whereas, if the corner- 
teeth come in fome months before the 
tufhes rife in the gums, it is much to. 
be fufpected the foal-teeth have been 
pulled out at three years old. 

The trick ufed to make falfe marks 
in a horfe’s mouth, by hollowing the 
tooth with a graver, and burning a 
mark with a {mall hot iron, may be 
eafily difcovered, becaufe thofe who. 
are acquainted with the true marks, 
will perceive the cheat, by the round- 
nefs and. bluntnefs. of the tufhes,. by 
the colour of the falfe mark, whict 
is generally blacker and more ime 
prefied than. the true mark, and by 

A2 \ Taany 
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_ Many other vifible tokens, which de- 

note the advanced age of a horfe. 
After a horfe has pafled his eighth 

year, and fometimes at feven, nothing 


‘certain can be known by the mouth,” 


neverthelefs fome horfes have but in- 
different mouths when they are young, 
and foon lofe their mark: others have 
“their mouths good for a long time ; 
their teeth being white, even, and re- 
gular, fometimes till they are fixteen 
years old and upwards, with many 
other marks of frefhnefs and vigour : 
but when a horfe cémes to be very 
old, it may be difcovered by feveral 
indications, the conftant attendants of 
age, viz. his gums wear away infen- 
fibly, and leave his teeth long and na- 
ked at their roots ; the teeth alfo grow 
ellow, and fometimes brownith. 
he bars of the mouth, which ina 
young horfe are always fiefhy, and 
form fo many diftin& ridges, in an 
old horfe are ea dry, and fmooth, 
with little or no rifings. The eye- 
pits in a young horfe (except thofe 
faid to be come of old ftallions) are 
generally filled up with flefh, look 
plump and fmooth, whereas they are 
funk and hollow in an old horfe, and 
-make him look ghaftly, and with a 
melancholy afpeét. 

There are alfo other marks which 
difcover a horfe to be very old, viz. 
grey horfes turn white, and many of 
them fiea-bitten, except about their 
joints. ‘This however happens fome- 
times later, and fometimes fooner, ac- 
cording to their variety of colour and 

- conftitution. All horfes, when very 
old, fink more or lefs in their backs ; 
and fome hories thatare naturally low- 
backed grow fo hollow with age, that 
it is {earce poffible to fit them with a 
faddle, Of this kind are. feveral 
Spanifh and Barbary horfes, and ma- 
ny of the Danith and Flanders breed ; 
their joints with old age grow alfo fo 
{tiff, and their knees and houghs bend, . 
‘and are apt to trip and ftumble upon 
any the leaft defcent, thongh the way 
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be fimooth, and no ways rugged, 
After this they are of little ufe to the 
owner. Gibfon on the Difeafes of 
Hor/es. 

We have other charatteriftics of the 
age of ahorfe, from his teeth, hoofs, 
coat, tail, and eyes. 

The firft year, he has his foal-teeth, 
which are only grinders and gather- 
ers; the fecond, the four foremof 
change, and appear browner and big- 
ger than thereft; the third, he chang- 
es the teeth next to thefe, leaving no 


_apparent foal-teeth, but two on each 


fide above, and two below ; the fourth 
year, the teeth next to thefe are chang- 
ed, and no foal-teeth are left, but one 
on each fide above and below ; at five, 
his foremof teeth are all changed, and 
the tufhes on each fide are complete ; 
thofe which come in the places of the 
laft foal-teeth being hollow, and hav- 
ing a little black {peck in the midft, 
which is called the mark in a horfe’s 
mouth ; this continues till eight years 
of age. At fix he puts out new tufh- 
es, near which appear's a little circle 
of young flefh, at the bottom of the 
tufh; the tufhes withal being fimall, 
white, fhort, and fharp. At feven, the 
teeth are all at their growth, and the . 
mark in the mouth appears very plain. 
Ateight all his teeth are full, {mooth, 


and plain, and the mark -fearce dif- 


cernible ; the tufhes looking yellow- 
ith. At nine, the foremoft teeth ap- 
pear longer, yellower, and fouler than | 
before, and the tufhes become blunt- - 
ifh. At ten no holes are felt on the 


_ Infide of the upper tufhes, which till 
then are very fenfible; add that the 


temples begin to be crooked and hol- 
low. At eleven, his teeth are very 
Jong, yellow, black and foul: but he 
will cut even, and his teeth ftand di- 
reétly oppofite to one another. At 
twelve, the upper teeth hang over the 
nether. At thirteen, the tufhes are 


worn clofe to his chaps, if he has been 


much ridden, otherwife they will be - 
black, foul, andlong. 5... |: 
2 AS 
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_. 2. As to the hoof, if it be fmooth, 


 “ moift, hollow and well-founding, it is 


a fign of youth; on the contrary, if 
rugged, and as it were feamed, one 
feam over another, and withal dry, 
foul, and rufty, it is a mark of old age. 

3. For the tail. Taking him by the 
ftem thereof, clofe at the fetting on to 
the buttock, and griping it between 
the finger and thumb, if a joint be felt 
to ftick out more than the reft, the 
bignefs of-a nut, the horfe is under 
ten: but if the joints be all plain, he 
may be fifteen., 

4. The eyes being round, full, and 
flaring, the pits that aré over them 
filled, fmooth, and even with his tem- 


ples, and no wrinkles to be feen, either. 


under or above, are marks of youth. 

5. The tkin being plucked up in 
any part betwixt the finger and thumb, 
and let go again, if it-return fudden- 
ly to its place, and remain without 
wrinkles, Re may be believed to be 
young. 

To the foregoing characteriftics 
of the age ofa horfe, we fhall add 
afew remarks of the Sieur de Sol- 
leyfell upon that fubje&t. This au- 
thor (in his Compltat Horfeman) ob- 


 feryes, that after the mark. in the 
 horfe’s mouth is gone, recourfe may 


be had to the horfe’s legs, to know 
whether they be neat and good; to 
his flank, if it be well truffed, not too 
full or fwallowed up; as alfo to his 
feet and his appetite. 2. In young 
horfes, that part of the nether jaw, 
which is three or four fingers breadth 
above the beard, is always round ; 
but in old horfes fharp and edged : 
fo that a man who is accuftomed to 
it, will, before he opens a horfe’s 


- mouth, judge pretty near of his age. 


3. Our author adds, that you may 
alfo judge of a horfe’s age by looking 
on his palate ; becaufe, as he grows 
old, the roof of his mouth becomes 
leaner, and drier towards the middle, 


and thofe ridges which in young hor- 
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fes are pretty high and plump, dimt« 
nifh as they identate tr abet fo that 
in very old horfes, the roof of the 
mouth is nothing but fkin and bones. 

Dr. Bracken (in his Traveller's 
Pocket-Farrier}) obferves, that it is 
harder to know the age of a mare, 
than that of.a horfe, by reafon few 
mares have tufhes. The doétor be- 
lieves it poffible to come pretty near 
the knowledge of a horfe’s age, by 
only looking him round: yet he 
thinks this requires a nice judgment, 
and fuch only as connoiffeurs in hor=- 
fes are poffeffed of: however, he af- 
firms, that if a horfe has what is 
termed faddle-blanes upon his back 
in many places, and grey hairs above 
his‘eyes, he is an old horfe, unlefs as 
to the latter his colour makes fome 
alteration that way, which it will if 
he has naturally white hairs mixed 
with forrel, or indeed any other fort 
over his body. 

AID, in the manage, the help or 
affiftance by which the horfeman con- 
tributes towards the’motion or aétion 
required 'of the horfe, by a difcreet 
ufe of the bridle, cavefon, fpur, poin- 
fon, rod, calf of the leg, and voice ; 
thus we fay, 

Such a horfe knows his aids, takes 
his aids with vigour, &c. ‘The aids 
are made ufe of, to avoid the correc- 
tion or chaftifement fometimes necef- 
fary in breaking and managing a 
horfe. The fame aids, given in a 
different manner, become correcti- 
ons. You can never ride well, un- 
lefs you be very attentive and ative, 
without precipitancy, in not lofing or 
miffing your times, and in giving 
your ‘aids feafonably ; for, without 
that, you will accuftom your horfe to 
dofe upon it. If your horfe does not. 
obey the aids of the calves of your 
legs, help him with the fpur, and 

ive him a prick or two. This forrel- 
Forte has his aids very nice ; that is, 
he takes them with a great deal of 
A 3 facie 
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facility and vigour : This gentleman 
gives his aids very fine; that is, he 
animates and roufes up the horfe fea- 
fonably, and helps him at juft turns, 
in order to make him mark his times 
or motions juftly. , This horfe knows 
the aids ; he obeys or anfwers the 
aids; he takes them finely. You do 
not give the aids of the cavefon with 
difcretion ; you make a correction of 
them, which will baulk your horfe. 
Guillet: See the article CoRREc- 
TIONS. 

. The aids ufed to make a horfe co 
in airs are very different from thofe 
required in going upon the ground. 
Newceafile. 

The inner-heel, inner-leg, and in- 
ner-rein, are called inner-aids. ‘The 
outer-heel, outer-leg, &c. are outer- 
aids. , See the article In. 
~ ATR, a thin elaftic fluid, furround- 
ing the globe of the earth. Air in me- 
dicine, makes one of the fix non-natu- 
rals, and that none of the leaft power- 
ful. The very life of animals depends 
on it, as is proved by a variety of ex- 
periments ; and the wholefomenefs or 
unwholefomenefs of it is certainly ow- 
ing to the different effluvia with which 
it abounds. -Lord Bacon thinks the 
beft air is to be met with in open cham- 
paign countries, where the foil is dry, 
not parched or fandy ; and {pontane- 
oully produces wild thyme, wild mar- 
joram, and the like fweet-f{cented 
plants. That near rivers, he thinks 
prejudicial, unlefs they are fmall, 
clear, and have a gravelly channel. 
‘The morning air is deemed more re- 
frefhing than that of the evening; 
dnd air agitated with breezes than 
that which is ferene and ftill. 

As good air contributes greatly to 
health, fo that which is bad is no lefs 
prejudicial to it, -Stagnating air is 
productive of putrid and malignant 
diforders ; and that which is too 
wif, of inflammatory ones. See the 
article AIRING. | 

For an account of the air neceflary 
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for a confumptive horfe, fee the arti« 
cle CONSUMPTION. ef 

Air, in the manage, is a cadence 
and liberty of motion, accommodated 
to the natural difpofition of a horfe, 
which makes him work in the man- 
age, and rife with obedience, meafure, 
and juftnefs of time. Some riding- 
mafters take the word air in a more. 
confined fenfe, as fignifying only a 
manage that is higher, flower, and 
more artful or defigned than the ter- 
ra.aterra; whereas others allow it 
a more extenfive fignification, fo as to 
include a terra a terra; for if a horfe 
manages well in a terra a terra, they _ 
fay the horfeman has happily hit up- 
on the air of the horfe. In general, 
the walk, trot, and gallop are not ac- 
counted airs, and yet fome very good 
riding-mafters would by air under- 
ftand the motion of a horfe’s legs 
upon a gallop; for inftance, they fay, 
fuch a horfe has not the natural air ; 


that is, in galloping he bends his 


fore-legs too little. You fhould give 
or form to your horfe an air, for he 
has no natural air, and fince his 


-haunches are very good, he is capa- 


ble of the manage, if you do but 
learn him an air. See the articles, 
PacE, GALLOP, TROT. 

High or raifed airs are the motions 
of a horfe that rifes higher than terra 
a terra, and works at curvets, balo- 
tades, croupades, and caprioles. In re- 
gard that a horfe has the beginning or 
firft fteps of raifed airs, and of him- 
felf affects a high manage, you ought 
to ufe this difpofition difcreetly, that 
he may not be difheartened, or balk- 
ed; for your high airs make a horfe 


angry, when he is too much put to 


it, and you ought to have fuppled his 
fhoulders very well béfore you put 
him to leap. Sée PESATE and 
LEAPING. Guillet. ge 

AIRING is particularly ufed for 
éxercifing horfes in the open air, 
which is of the greateft advantage to 
thefe animals. It purifies the blood, 


purges 
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urges the body from grofs humours, 
and enures the creature to fatigue, 
fo as not to be hurt by it, when much 
greater than on thefe occafions ; and 
it teaches him, as the jockies exprefs 
it, how to make his wind rake e- 
qually, and keep time with the other 
motions of his body. It alfo fharp- 
ens the ftomach, and keeps the crea- 
ture hungry, which is a thing of 
great confequence, as hunters and ra~ 
cers are very apt to have their fto- 
mach fall off, either for want of ex- 
-ercife, or from the too violent exer- 
_cife which they are too often expofed 
to. 

If the horfe be over fat, it is beft to 
air him before fun-rife, and after fun- 
fetting ; and, in general, it is allowed 
by all that nothing is more beneficial 
to thefe creatures than early and late 
airings. Some of our modern mana- 
gers however difpute this ; they fay, 
that the cold of thefe times is too 
great for the creature; and that if in 


_ particular he is fubje&t to catarrhs, ~ 


rheums, or the like complaints, the 
dews and cold fogs, in thefe early and 
late airings, will be apt to increafe all 
 fuch diforders. Nature, we fee, alfo 
points out the fun-beains as of great 
ufe to thefe animals ; thofe which are 
kept hardy, and lie out all night, al- 
ways running to thofe places where 
the fun-fhine comes, as foon as it ap- 
pears in a morning. ‘This fhould 
feem to recommend thofe airings that 
‘are to be made before fun-fet, and a 
Jittle time after fun-rife; and as to 
the caution fo earneftly inculcated by 
“Markham, of ufing thele early and 
late airings for fat horfes, it is found 
unneceflary by many: for they fay, 
that the fame effeft may be produced 
_ by airings at warmer times, provided 
only that they are made longer; and 
that, in general, it ts from long airings, 
that we are to expeét te bring a horfe 
to perfect wind, and found courage. 
- Markkam’s Compleat Farrier,, and 
Solleyfell’s Compleat Horseman. 
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ALTERATIVES, or ALTERA-~ 


TIVE medicines, in the materia medi- 
ca, are fuch medicines as havé a 
power of changing the conftitution, 


without any fenfible increafe or dimi- 


‘nution of the natural evacuation. ©. 
The whole materia medica has been 
very properly divided by the writers 
in phyfic into three clafles, viz. al+ 
teratives, evacuators, and reftoratives; 
but this divifion being in itfelf too 
eneral, each of thefe have been fplit 
into fub-divifions, that might more 
particularly denote the feveral inten- 
tions that are neceflary ; for inftance, 
‘in altering the conftitution infenfibly 
or fenfibly, by a difcharge of what is 
hurtful or fuperfluous; or by adding 
and repairing what is wanting ; and 
this is the more neceflary, by reafon 
of the different degrees of ftrength 
and: efficacy, in medicines of the 
fame general intention. Sce the ar- 
ticles EvacuaTors ard REsTo- 
‘RATIVES. | : ira 
Now, as all alteratives differ only 
in degree from thofe which caufe a 
fenfible evacuation, fo thefe differ alfo 
from one another in their feveral effi- 
cacies, and, according to frequent ob- 
fervations and experiments, ‘are found 
adapted in’ different ways ‘to coritri- 
bute to that general end of procur- 
ing health: fo alfo, thofe which work 
by fenfible operation differ from one 
Another; as’ fome are peculiarly a- 
dapted to work by fweat, fome b 
urine, and others by excretion o the 
feces, or dung; and thefe alfo al- 
low of feveral gradations, fome being 
ftronger, and fome weaker than o- 
thers. Gibjon’s Farriers Difpenfatory. 
The intention of alterative nell. 
cines, in fome cafés, may pérhaps be 
effetted by correSting thé acrimony 
of the juices, and accelerating the 
blood’s motion; and in others by at- 
tenuating or breaking its particles, 
and dividing ‘thofe cohefions which 
obftru& the capillaries or finer vef- 
fels, and fo promoje the due’ fecre- 
A 4 Hon 
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tion of the various: fluidsi+Thefe 
few hints are fufficient to convince 
the judicious reader. of the great ad- 
vantage arifing from‘alteratives, and 
the preference. due to them in moft 


cafes, over purgatives, unlefs it 


could be proved that the latter could 
‘cull out, and feparate from the blood 
the bad humours folely, leaving the 


good behind; but this elective power » 


has long been juftly exploded as ri- 
diculous and uncertain, fince..it.is 
~plain that-all kinds. of purging me- 
dicines differ. only’ in degree, of 
ftrength, and. operate no otherwife 
upon different humours, than as they 
- fimulate more or lefs. Bartlet’s 
_ Gentleman's Farriery. . 
It is evident, that greater fervice 
may be done in obftinate chronic ca- 
fes, by alterative medicines given to 
horfes, than to human bodies ; for 
we can venture on much larger do- 
tes, even in proportion to the bignefs 
of thefe two fubjeéts, and the diame- 
ters of their veffels; that 1s, a ca- 
thartic or purging medicine will ope- 
rate in man in a fmaller dofe, as 
the fubje&t is man, than it will do in 
a horfe, notwithftanding the different 
conftitutions of thefe two animals. For 
the prone pofture of a horfe guards 
him from difcharges by ftool, as much 
as may be, and therefore cathartics 
may be given in ‘pretty high dofes, 
which only (according to the idiofyn- 
crafy, or peculiar temperament of 
horfes’ bodies) operate as an altera- 
tive. Bracken’s Farriery Improved. 
AMBLE, or AMBLING, a pecu- 
liar kind of pace ; wherein a horfe’s 
two legs, of the fame fide, move at 
the fame time. 
_ The ambling horfe changes fides at 
each remove ; two legs of a fide be- 
ing always in the air, and two on 
the ground at the fame time; an 
‘amble is ufually the firft natural pace 
of young colts, which, as foon as they 
have ftrength enough to trot, they 
quits-eThere is no fuch thing as an 
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amble in’ the. manage; the riding» 
mafters allowing of no other paces, 
befides walk, trot, and gallop; their 
reafon is, that a horfe may be put 
from a trot to a gallop without ftop- 
ping him, but not from an amble to 
a gallop, without fuch ftop, which 
lofes time, and interrupts the juftnefs 
and cadence of the manage. Guillet. 
There are various practices, and 
methods of difcipline, na bringing a 
young horfe to amble. Some chufe 
to toil him in his foot-pace through 
new-ploughed lands, which naturally 
enures him to the ftroke required in 
the amble. But its mconveniencies 
are the: weaknefs and lamenefs that 
fuch diforderly toil may bring ona 
young horfe. Others attempt it, by 
{topping or checking him in the 


cheeks, when in gallop, and thus 
putting him into an amazednefs, be- 


tween gallop and trot, fo that lofing 


both, he neceffarily ftumbles upon an 


amble.—But this is apt to fpoil a 
good mouth and rein, and expofés the 
horfe to the danger of a hoof-reach, 


i 


or finew-ftrain, by over reaching, &c. - 


Others prefer ambling by weights, 
as the beft way; and to this end, 
fome overload their horfe with excef- 
five heavy fhoes, which is apt to make 
him interfere, or ftrike fhort with 
his hind feet.—Others fold leaden 
weights about the fetlock pafterns, 
which are not only liable to the mif- 
chiefs of the former, but put the 
horfe in danger of incurable ftrains, 
crufhing of the coronet, and breed- 
ing of ring-bones, &c.—Others load 
the horfe’s back with earth, lead, or the 
like maffy fubftance, but this may oc- 
cafion a fwaying of the back, over- 
{training the fillets, &c. 

Some endeavour to make him am- 
ble in hand, ere they mount his back, 
by means of fome wall, fmooth pail, 
or rail, and by checking him in the 
mouth with the bridle-hand; and cor- 
recting him with a rod on the hin- 
der-hoofs, and under the belly, ig 

2 i ~~ he 
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he treads falfe. But this is apt to 


_ drive a horfe to a defperate frenzy, be- 


fore he can be made to underftand 
what they would have of him ; and 
to rear, {praul out his legs, and to 
make other antic poftures, which are 
not eafily quitted again. Others 
think to effeét it by a pair of hind- 


fhoes, with long fpurns or plates be- 


fore the toes, and of fuch length, 


that if the horfe offers to trot, the 
hind-foot beats the fore-foot. But 
this occafions wounds cf the back fi- 
news, which often bring on an incu- 
rable Jamenefs. 

Some attempt to procure an amble 
by folding fine. foft lifts ftrait about 
his gambrels, in the place where he 


is gartered for a ftifle-ftrain ; and turn 


him thus to grafs for two. or three 
‘weeks, and afterwards take away the 


Jit. This is a Spanith method, but 


difapproved ; for though a-horfe can- 
not then trot, but with pain, yet the 


members muft be fufferers; and 


though the amble be gained, it muft 


be flow and unfightly, becaufe atten- 


ded with a cringing in the hind parts. 


“ ‘—In effect, ambling by the tramel, 
; as practifed by us, appears the neareft 


to nature, and the beft and moft af- 


i 


fured way. 

There are divers errors however 
ufually praétifed in this method, as, 
that the tramel is often made too 
long, and fo gives no ftroke, but 
makes a horfe hackle and fhufflle his 
feet confufedly, or too fhort, which 
makes him volt, and twitch up his 
hind-fect fo fuddenly, that by cuftom 
it brings him to a ftring-halt, from 
which he will fcarce ever be recovered. 
Sometimes the tramel is mifplaced, 
and, to prevent falling, put about the 
knee and the hind-hoof, in which cafe 
the beaft cannot give any true ftroke, 
nor can the fore-leg compel the hind 
to follow it; or if, to evade this, the 
tramel be made fhort and ftrait, it 


will prefs: the main finew of the hinds 


leg, and the flefhy part of the fore- 
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thighs, fo that the horfe cannot go 
without halting before, and cringing 
behind. era 

As to the matter of the tramel,- 
fome make it all of leather, Which is 
Inconvenient, in that it, will either 
ftretch or break, and thus confound 
the certainty of the operation. Ina 
true tramel, the fide ropes are to be 
fo firm’ a8 not to yield a_hair’s 
breadth; the hofe fott, and to lie fo 
clofe as not to move from its firft 
place; and the backband - flat, no 
matter how light, and to defcend 
from the fillet fo as. not to gall. 
+ When the horfe, by being trameled 
on one fide, has attained to amble 
perfe&tly in the hand, it is to be 
changed to the other fide, and that is 
to be likewife brought to rule. | | 

When by thus changing from one 
fide to another, witha half tramel, the 
horfe will run and amble in the hand 
readily and fwiftly, without {napper- 
ing and ftumbling, which is ordina- 
rily done by two or three hours la- 
bour; the whole tfamel is to be put 
on with the broad flat back-band, and 
both fides trameled alike. See the ar- 
ticle TRAMEL. 

AMBURY, or Anzury. See the 
article ANBURY. 

ANATOMY is the art of diffe&- 
ing, or taking to pieces, the feveral 
folid parts of animal bodies, with a 
view to difcover their ftruéture and 
ufes. 

Anatomy, in refpeé&t of its fubjeét, 
is divided into human and compara- 
tive. Human anatomy is that which 
is employed on the human body, and 
comparative anatomy, that which is 
employed on the bodies of other ani- 
mals ; and that which in this work 
we are more immediately concerned 
in. | 
As the great end of anatomy is — 
health, for the prefervation of which, 
reftoring it when impaired by difea- 
fes, or even preventing their accefs 5 
nothing furely is more neceffary than 
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#@ true knowledge of the ftructure of 
that frame which is liable to be in- 
jured. Hence it appears, that the ufe 
of anatomy to phyficians, furgeons, 
and farriers, 1s moft immediately 
neceflary, as without a perfect know- 
ledge ar. they cannot do juftice to 
the world in their feveral profeffions. 
What the needle is to the mariner, 
anatomy is to thefe; and we may 
venture to fay, that without its affit- 
ance they would rather be detrimen- 
tal, than beneficial, to. mankind. 

As under this article, we can do 
no more than deliver fome general 
preliminaries, relating to the anatomy 
of a horfe, neceflary to the knowledge 
of his difeafes, and to the better un- 
derftanding the parts and mechanifm 
of that animal, our account fhall be 
general, and only relate to the inter- 
nal conftituent parts : becaufe we 
purpofe to treat of the external parts 
and the capital internal ones, with 
fuch other things relating to this 
fubje&t, as may be ufeful, in feparate 
and diftinét articles, under their fe- 
veral names. 

A. horfe and all other animals are 
- inthe embrio firft.of a foft contexture, 
which confifts of fuch properties as, in 
time, grow to flefh, blood, and bones, 
capable of being organized and ani- 
mated with proper life; all the parts 
of an animal, Poth its firft rudiment 
or beginning, are made up of fibres 
and threads, and retain the fame con- 
texture in all their changes, whether 
into membranes, folid flefh, or into 
bones or ligaments, which muft be 
plain to every one that will but take 
the trouble of a fuperficial inquiry into 
fuch things. Gibjou on the Difeafes of 
Horfes. 

The bodies of all animals are made 
up of different parts, which are adapt- 
ed to their feveral fun&tions. ‘The 
component parts that produce all the 
necellary functions of life confift of 
membranes, mufcles, glands, or ker- 
nels, blood-veflels, lymphaties, liga- 
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ments, cartilages, and bones. Horfes - 


and other brute creatures have alfo 
their hair partly for a cover to keep 
them warm, and partly for ornament ; 
as the hoofs anfwer to the human 
nails, and are a defence to their feet ; 
and it is very certain that all are made 
up of fmall fibres or threads. ‘This 
is fo plainly obfervable in the foft 
parts, that it needs no manner of | 
proof, fince every one muft have ta- 
ken notice, in tearing flefh afunder, 
that it is compofed of little parcels, 
or bundles, and thefe parcels may a- 
gain be divided into others, which 
are lefs, and afterwards into fingle 
threads, which are infinitely {maller 
than a hair; nature has alfo obferved 
the fame ceconomy in the ftruéture of 
the hard parts; for when we cut out 
a bone acrofs, all the poruli or little 
holes, which form the interftices of 
its fibres, are, in moft parts of it, 
plainly perceivable, and, if it be cut 
lengthways, their direction and courfe 
are no lefs manifeft. 

But of all the different fubftances 
whereof an animal body is compofed, 
that which anatomiits call a mem- 
brane is, next toa fibre, the moft fim- 
ple in its ftru€ture; it being a thin 


‘expanded fubftance, which has length 


and breadth, without much thicknefs, 
fo that it feems only to be made up 
of fingle.threads, laid lengthways, 
and acrofs, like afine web. We find 
fome of them pretty thick, efpecially 
towards their origin : but others 
much thinner than the film of an 
egg ; the whole body is wrapped up 
in one of thefe, and every particular _ 
mufcle or bone is covered with its 
proper membrane, which preferves it 
from the injuries it would be expofed 
to from thofe parts which lie next it. 
Some parts are Involved in double 
membranes, as the brain and pith of 
the back, &c. which are very foft and 
delicate, and could not be eafily pre- 


‘ferved by a fingle one. 


But befides their office of covering 
| and 


‘ 
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and defending all parts of the body, 
 fome of them ferve as bags or cafes 
for food and excrements ; others are 
formed into conduits for the blood 
and animal juices; but fome of thefe 
being partly mufcular, and partly 
_gmembranous, they may be properly 
faid to be of a mixt nature, as are 
moft of the mufcles, and many other 
fubftances throughout the body. 
* The mufcles are made up of flethy 
and tendinous fibres, which kind of 
ftruéture is neceflary to their aétion ; 
they being the inftruments of motion. 
Almoft all mufcles are flefhy and foft 
‘in the middle, and for that reafon are 
-capable of being contraéted and di- 
lated ; for if they were otherwife, it 
would be impoffible for any creature 
to move: whereas, by the fitice they 
are of, we find them ready to anfwer 
évery inclination of the mind, with- 
out pain or ftiffnefs. The mutfcles 
are of different figures, fome flat, as 
thofe on the rim of the belly, others 
more round, as, thofe of the thighs 
and legs; all of which, towards their 
_ infertions, terminate in a ‘trong, ner- 
vous, finewy fubftance, called a ten- 
don. : 
_ A ligament is more compaét and 
firm than a tendon, but not altogether 
fo hard asa cartilage. * It is that fub-. 
ftance which ties the joints together, 
‘whereof fome are round, as thofe we 
obferve faftened to the head of a bone, 
and the infide of its focket; others 
are flat, and cover the joints, like fo 
many pieces of leather nailed on to 
keep the two bones from falling a- 
_ funder, and preferve an uniformity in 
_ their motion. ’ 
_. Acartilage or grille, which we ob- 
ferve more or lefs at the end of moft 
bones, is ‘harder and lefs pliable than 
fhe ligaments ; thefe, being of a 
fiooth furface, and moderately thick, 
are a defence to the ends of the:bones, 
_ which are more hard and brittle, and 
if they were not thus fortified might 
therefore be worn and abraided by 
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their motion. The bones are of. the 
moft hard and compact fubftance of 
the whole body; they are without 
fenfe, as are alfo the ligaments and 
cartillages, otherwife they would be 
unfit to anfwer their particular fanc- 
tions: but, notwithftanding their in- 
fenfibility, if any of them happen to 
be difeafed, they may caufe pain, and 
create a great deal of trouble. 

As the bones are, of all the parts 
which compofe the animal body, the 
moft folid, the glands or kernels are 
reckoned among the fofteft, being cu- 
rious bundles of veffels, which are in- 
finitely fmall, and laid clofely toge- 
ther in many circumvolutions and 
turnings ; from fome of thefe are fe- 
parated excrements, and from others 
juices, which have their peculiar ufes. 
« ‘The veins and arteries, nerves and 
lymphatic veffels, are the conduits and 
pipes through which all the liquid 
juices of the body do pafs. The ar- 
teries are veflels which carry the blood 
from the heart to the extremities, 
and the veins are the channels which 
carry back that portion of it which is 
more than fufficient for the nourifh- 
ment of the particular members. The 
nerves afe of a compact fubftance, 
like fo many tough cords, of a white 
colour, and different fizes ; fome be- 
ing pretty large, others infinitely 
fmall; and, though they feem to be 
folid and imperforate, that is to fay, 
without any vilible bore or cavity in 
them, yet it is very certain they car= 
ry the animal fpirits from the brain 
into all parts of the body, and are the 
inftruments which communicate al] 
fenfations to the imagination. The 
lymphatic veffels carry a lymph of 
pure water feparated by the lympha- 
tic glands, which is mixt with the 
blood, to’ preferve it thin and fluid. 

_In'fhort, ‘ail the parts of the body, 
whether thofe that are hard, or thofe 
which are denominated foft parts, are 
nourifhed by bleod, and theirpeculiar 
juices produced-of blood ; neither is it 

ims 
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improbable, that the whole animal 
frame is compofed of the feveral mo- 
difications of veins, arteries, nerves, 
and lymphatic veflels. Cib/on’s Far- 
rier’s Guide. i 
_ ANBURY, or AmBuRY, a.name 
given by our farriers to a kind of foft 
and fpungy fwelling, growing on the 
bodies of horfes, fomewhat fore to the 
touch, and full of blood. . The me- 
thod of curing it is, to tie a horfe hair 
very hard round it at the root; in a-. 
bout a week after this, it will fall off, 
and the part is then to have fome 
powder of verdigireafe ftrewed upon it, 
to prevent the return of the complaint, 
and finally to be healed up with the 
common green ointinent. 

This is the common method when 
the anbury is high and prominent ; 
but fometimes it is flat and low, 
with a broad bafe: in this cafe, it is 
impoffible to take it off by ligature, 
and there is a neceflity of having re- 
courfe toa feverer operation ; it muft, 
in this circumftance, be taken away, 
either by the knife or fire: if the for- 
mer way be agreed on, the method is 
this; the fkin is to be drawn back 
tight, and then the whole fwelling 
cut off clofe to the common level of 
the reft of the flefh; if in the other 
way, an iron is to be heated red hot, 
and applied to it, continuing it on 
till the whole is burnt down to the 
even flefh. In both cafes, care muft 
be taken not to fpare in the cutting 
or burning, fo as to leave any root 
behind, for then the complaint will 
be renewed. When it is taken off, 
the common ointment of hog’s lard 
and turpentine will compleat a cure. 
‘There are fome circumftances, how- 
ever, in which the knife and cautery 
may be both improper, as if it grows 
in a finewy part, or the like. In this 
cafe, the proper method is to cut out 


the core with oil of vitriol, or white fub- » 


limate, and then ftop the hole with flax 
dipped in honey, and lime unflaked. 


Some, for the firft day or two, dip it 
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only in the white of an egg, and-after 
that in the mixture of quick-lime and 
honey ; and this feems to be the bet- 
ter way.’ Markham’s Farrier. a 

Many of our farriers boatt of a fe- 
cret which infallibly cures all pro- 
tuberances of this kind, the prepara- 
tion of which 1s: this....'Take three | 
ounces of vitriol, and one ounce of 
white arfenic; beat them to a coarfe 
powder, and put them into a cruci- 
ble; place the crucible in the midf 
of a charcoal-fire, ftirring the fub- 
ftance, but carefully avoiding the poi- 
fenous fteams;. when the whole 
grows reddifh, take the crucible out 
of the fire, and, when cool, break it, 
and take out the matter at the bot- 
tom; beat this. powder in a mortar, « 
and add to four ounces of this pow- 
der, five ounces of album rhofis ; 
make ‘the whole into an ointment, 
and let it be applied cold to warts, _ 
rubbing them with it every day ; 
they will, by this means, fall off 
gently and eafily,, without. leaving 
any {wellings. . It is beft to keep the 
horfe quiet, and without working 
during thé cure. What fores re- 
main on the parts where the fwellings 
fall off from, may be,cured with the 
common application called the coun- 
tefs’s omtment. Solleyfell’s Coinpleat 
Hor feman. 

ANTICOR, a difeafe in horfes, 
called in French a@uticoeur, on account 
of its being over againft the heart, or 
in the breaft. Bracken’s Farriery 
Improved. _ 

Moft authors have been miftaken 
as to the nature of this difeafe. The 
greateft number attribute it to the | 
heart ; and Sollyfell calls it a fwel- 
ling of the pericardium, or purfe of 
the heart. But they are all plainly in 
an error; for an anticor is an inflam- 


‘mation in the gullet and throat, and 


is the very fame which in man is cal- 

led angina. Cuib/on’s Farrier’s New 

Guide. . 
The figns of an anticor, according 


= 
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to the beft obfervations of fnen of 


“experience in farriery, is a {welling in 
the breaft of a horfe, which fometimes 
rifes upwards along the gullet, and 
‘threatens fuffocating him: he will 
hang down his head, and groan much 
when he is laid down, forfaking his 
food; neither can he ftoop to grafs 
or hay upon the ground; he has a 
‘faultering in his fore legs, and trem- 
‘bling of the whole body ; and if you 
tie up his head, to give him a cordial 
drench, he is likely to tumble over. 
It is faid that our,Englith horfes are 
not fo fubjeét to this diforder as the 
French, Spanifh, and other foreign 
horfes are, though I know no reafon 
for it, unlefs it be that our climate, 
which is naturally temperate, does 
not generate thefe inflammatory dif- 
orders fo frequently as in the hotter 
regions. Bracken’s Farriery Improved. 

Moft writers are agreed that this 
diforder proceeds from hard riding, 
expofing a horfe to the cold, and giv- 
ing him cold water to drink, when he 


4s hot, full feeding, and. whatever 


‘elfe may caufe a fudden inflammation 

of the blood. Some will have it to pro- 

ceed from fatnefs and rank feeding. 
The cure fhould firit be attempted 


by large and repeated bleedings, to — 


abate the inflammation ; and Mr. 
Gibfon approves of ftriking one or o- 
ther of the veins of the hind parts to 


_ makea revulfion. —, 


Next to bleeding, if the horfe be 
coftive or bound in his body; clyfters 


_ are of ufe; and Dr. Bracken direéts 


the following .as .a’ general one. 
* Take leaves of mallows and pelli- 
§ tory of the wall, of each three 
“* handfuls ; camomile-flowers, one 


’ € handful; anifeed and fweet fennel- 


£ feed, each half.an ounce ; linfeeds, 
€ one ounce. Boil thefe in three 


_ £ quarts of water.to two; then ftrain 


and prefs out. the; liquor ftrongly, 


_£ and add of. caryocoftinum elec- 


{ tuary, one ounce;\ common {falt, 
* two ounces ; and common plaifter 
Spibthree ounces. Mix,” ° 


‘ 
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Thefe fhould be injected through 2 
very long pipe for the purpofe, and as 
warm: as a man can bear his cheek, : 
to the fide of the bladder it is tied up 
in, and it fhould be repeated every 
two or three days, as occafion offers. 
If the horfe takes to food, Mr Gib- 
fon direéts, that nothing be given 
him but moiftened hay, and fcalded 
bran; and what elfe, mut be'chiefly 
fuch things as are proper to keep 
down heat and inflammation, and a- 
bate the feverifh fymptoms ; for 
which purpofe he recommends, after 
bleeding, thofe remedies that are pro- 
per to, promote fweat; therefore let 
the following drench be prepared for 
him. | § Take treacle-water and car~ 
‘ duus water, of each one pint; dif- 
folve in thefe two ounces of old ve- 
nice-treacle, and after this has been 
exhibited, cloath him well, and 
give hima little warm water to 
drink ; inftead of the treacle and 
carduus-water, a pint of ‘ftale beer 
‘ mixed with {mall beer may be ufed.” 
Nothing 1s fo effeétual to remove in- 
flammations, efpecially after bleed- 
ing, as fweating; and. therefore, if 
you find it difficult to promote fweat, 
you may give him the following ball. 
© Take of old venice treacle, two 

€ ounces ; volatile falt of- hartfhorn, 
‘ fifteen grains ; Matthew’s pill, one 
‘ dram ; camphire in powder, fix 
* grains ; powder of liquorice, or 
‘ faffafras in powder, what is fuffici- 
‘ ent to make it into a pafte.” Let 
this be exhibited after the operation 
of the clyfter.is over, and if the 
fymptoms begin to abate, you may 
venture to give your horfe.a gentle 
purge; for. which purpofe, * Take 
* fuccotrine aloes and idiapente, of . 
-each half an ounce; falt of tartar, 
two drams ; jalap, in fine powder, 
one dram; beat thefe well together 
with honey, fufficient to make a 
ball, which may be given with the 
ufual precautions. -_ 
_ Tf the-fwelling appears outwards, 
Sp pe Teal So oa ch 4 and 
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_ And, at the fame time, the other fymp- 
toms abate, our author directs, that 
you leave off purging, after which you 
are only to apply ripening cataplafms 
and poultices, allowing him at. the 
fame time fal prunelle, falt petre, or 
the fal polychreftum, diffolved in his 
water. The cataplafm for this pur- 
pofe may be made of the following 
ingredients. - ¢ ‘Take linfeed and fe- 
nugreck feeds, of each two ounces; 
camomile, melilot, or their flow- 
ers, of each four handfuls ; boil 
them over the fire till moft of the 
moifture be evaporated; then pafs 
them thro’ a fieve, and add a quan- 
tity of cow’s dung equal to the o- 
ther ingredients, with a fufficient 
quantity of ox or fheep fuet to keep 
it moift.” Let this be applied 
twice a day pretty warm; or, inftead 
of this compounded poultice, cow’s 
dung alone, applied warm ‘9 the part, 
with a fufficient quantity of fuet, or 
ointment of marfh-mallows, may be 
fufficient to bring the* fwelling to 
maturity. 

When it grows foft, and the mat- 
ter feems ready fef a difcharge, it 
may be opened in the dependent low- 
ermoft part, by the application of a 
hot iron, keeping a doffil in the 
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mouth of the wound, until the run-— 


ning abates ; and likewife’ applying 


comprefles, and a -convenient ban-. 


dage, to keep the elevated fkin clofe 
to the fubjacent flefh, that it may be 
fooner united: but if the cavity of 
the impofthumation be large, it will 
not be amifs to lay it open with a 
hot knife, an inch or more; or if 
you would chufe to avoid the fear, 
with a cold fharp inftrument, or with 
a pair of {ciflars. 

_. The cure may be finifhed with ap- 
plying only the unguentum bafilicum, 
or a aioe. made with turpentine, 
the yolks of eggs, or honey, with a 
mederate mixture of brandy, or fpi- 
rit of wine; and if any foulnefs ap- 
pears, or if it heal too faft, or fpun- 
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gy foft fleth arife, pledgits dipt if 
copperas-water, or a folution of blue 
vitriol may be applied, which will 
keep it fmooth and even. 

But if the fwelling increafe very 
faft, which oftentimes happens, and 
there is no tendency to digeftion, but 
that it arifes towards the neck, af- 
feéting all the mufcles in thofe parts, 
the horfe will then be in danger of 
fuffocation, and, unlefs fpeedy relief 
be given, he mutt foon be ftrangled. 
Therefore, befides repeated bleeding, 
if he is not much wore out, authors 
advife, to take a hot fearing iron, and 
to apply it to five or fix places on the 
lower part of the fwelling, cauteri- 
zing thofe parts, that they may be 
fpeedily brought to matter, which Mr. 
Gibfon direéts to be dreffed with flax 
or fine hurds, dipt in tar and turpen- 
tine, mixed before the fire, and ap- 
plied warm: for by giving pain in 
thofe dependent and inferior parts, 
you caufe the humours to flow down: 
wards from the fwelling ; and, by 
making vents that are fufficient to 
difcharge them, you anticipate the 
pain, and take off from its violence, 
which is alfo an extreme to be avoid- 
ed; neither need you be afraid of the 
fwellings that may cafually happen 
in his fore-legs, and perhaps even 
his limbs, by cauterizing; for that 
cannot be of fuch ill tenho as 
when it is upon the neck and throat; 
neither will it be of any continu- 
ance, if due care, be taken of the 
iffues. auld t 

M. Gueriniere, as well as Solley- 
fell, have advifed opening the fkin, 
when the tumor cannot be brought to. 
matter, in order to introduce a piece 
of black hellebore-root, fteeped in 
vinegar, and to confine it there for 
twenty-four hours. : 

This is alfo intended as a ftimu- 
Jant, and is faid to anfwer the inten- 
tion, by occafioning fometimes a 
fwelling as big as a man’s ‘head., 
Bartlet’s Gentleman's Farriery. 
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* APOPLEXY, in horfes, a dif- 
temper which the farriers term the 
STAGGERS or STAVERS, being ufu- 
ally defined a privation of fenfe and 
motion, excepting only a weak and 
languid one in the heart and breaft. 
Farriers generally include all diftem- 
pers of the head under two denomina- 
tions, viz. ftaggers and convulfions, 
wherein they always fuppofe the 
head eimatity affected. See Con- 


" VULSIONS. 


An apoplexy or ftaggers proceeds 
either from a caufe without the vef- 
fels, viz. when the blood, or any o- 
ther fluid, happens to break out of 


- fome veffel within the brain, or when 


there happens to be preternatural 
bones or tumors bred and contained 
within the fkull, or any other extra- 
neous matter, that may in any fort 


as upon the foft fubftance of the 


rain, caufing thofe deadly diforders. 
Gibfon’s Farrier’s New Guide. 

The figns of an apoplexy are 
drowfinefs, watry moift eyes, fore 
what full and inflamed, a difpofition 
to reel, feeblenefs, a bad appetite, 
and almoft a continual hanging of 
the head, or refting,it in his manger, 
fometimes with little or no fever, and 
fcarce any alteration in the dung or 
urine. When the apoplexy proceeds 
from water colle&ed in the finufes 
and ventricles of the brain, the horfe 
has generally,, befides all thefe fore- 
going fymptoms, a difpofition to rear 


up, and is apt to fall back when any 
_ one goes to handle him about his 


e 


head. The reafon of his falling 


~backward feems to be obvious, be- 


_ caufe when the head is raifed with 
. iis mouth upwards, the water in the 
ventricles caufes a weight and pref- 


fure upon the cerebellum, and ori- 
gin of the nerves, fo as may deprive a 


horfe of fenfe and motion at once. 


This is a cafe that may be often 
feen, but does not fuddenly prove 


Mortal; young ‘horfes are moft fub- 
3 | 


‘days, repeat the bleeding, but in a 
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ject to it, and with proper helps and 
good ufage, fometimes get over it 3 
but when the apoplexy proceeds from 
wounds or blows on the head, or from 
any other caufe producing ruptures in 
the blood veffels, or from matter col- 
le&ted in the brain or its membranes ; 
or if any part of the brain or its mem- 
branes be indurated, and grown cal- 
lous, by long continuance, we fhalt 
not only fee the fymptoms already de- 
fcribed, but the horfe will be frantic 
by fits, efpecially after his feeds, fo 
as to ftart and fly into motion at eve- 
ry thing that comes near him. Thefe 
cafes are extremely dangerous, and 
feldom admit of a perfeét recovery. 
But when the horfes fall down fud- 
denly, and work violently at their 
flanks, without any ability to rife,’ 
even after plentiful bleeding, fuch 
horfes feldom recover. : 

All that can be done in fuch cafes 
is to ftrike the veins in feveral places 
at once, to raife up the horfe’s head 
and fhoulders, propping them with 
plenty of ftraw ; and if he furvive the 
fit, to cut feveral rowels ; though, in 
cafe of ruptured veflels, or if any kind 
of extraneous matter be lodged on the 
brain or its membranes, all thefe helps . 
will be of little fervice. 

But if the apopleétic fit happens to 
be only the effet of a plethora, or 
fulnefs of blood, from high feeding, 
and want of fufficient exercife; or if 
it be the effeét of a fizy blood, which 
is often the cafe of many young hor- 
fes that have been fed for fale; or 
from catching cold while the blood is 
in this ftate; though a horfe, in thefe 
circumftances, may reel and ftagger, 
and fometimes fall down fuddenly, yet 
the cure will admit of no great aieear . 
ty. Firft of all, bleed plentifully, and 
keep the horfe for fome time to an 
opening diet of fealded bran, and 
fometimes {calded barley, leffening 
the quantity of his hay. After two 


lefs 
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Jefs quantity: if the horfe has a cold, 
it. will be proper to give him pectoral 
drinks, fuch as is proper in colds; 
but if no fymptoms of a cold ap- 
pear, it will be neceflary, after bleed- 
ing and.a {pare diet to give him two or 
three aloetic purges, not only to re- 
move the plethora and fulnefs, but to 
attenuate and thin his blood, forwhich 
-T would recommend the following : 

‘ Take of the fineft fuccotrine a- 
“ loes, an ounce and a quarter; frefh 
‘ jalap, two drams3; falt of tartar, 
‘ three drams ; native cinnabar, or 
« the cinnabar of antimony, half an 
* ounce; make it into a ball, with a 
* fufficient quantity of fyrup of ro- 
© fes or marfh-mallows, adding twen- 
* ty or thirty dreps of chemical oil 
© of anifeeds ; and make it into a 
‘ ball, rolling it in liquarice powder, 
€ to be given with the ufual precau- 
‘-tions.”” 

‘The purge may be made ftronger 
or weaker, by adding or diminifhing 
the jalap. Let this be repeated two 
or three times, and the horfe will pro- 
bably recover, without a relapfe. 
Powder of antimony, or its prepara- 
tions, as the liver or crocus metal- 
lorum, or its cinnabar, or the native 
emnabar mixed with equal parts of 
gum guiacum, may be alfo given in 
ounce dofes, for three or four weeks; 
to mend his blood, and take off its 
fizinefs ; and exercife, which ought 
not tg be omitted, as foon as the horfe 
is able to, bear it. 

When a horfe drops down fudden- 
ly with hard riding, or violent driv- 
img, this is acafe that in‘ many refpetts 
refembles an apoplexy, and all the or- 
gans of the head are affected as in 
an apoplexy; but as this proceeds 
only from the extraordinary rarefac- 
tion of the blood,) and its rapid mo- 
tion, whereby the {mall veffels of the 
brain, heart and lungs, are extremely 
diftended, fo as to caufe an univerfal 
preffure on the origins of the nerves 
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that rife from the cerebellum and me- 
dulla oblongata, the horfe by this 
means lofes all fenfe and motion, and 
generally falls fuddenly, efpecially . 
upon any fudden flop, becaufe when 
the bodily motion ceafes, the circula- 
tion of the blood in the veins is not 
accelerated in proportion to its influx 
from the arteries, which foon produ- 
ces a fuffocation, and a falling down 
without fenfe or motion. Inftances 
of this kind are not uncommon, ef- 
pecially in very hot weather, when 
the external heat adds greatly to the 
blood’s motion and rarefaction. But 
as we {uppofe, in this cafe, little or 
no fault in the blood, but perhaps a 
plethora or weaknefs in the veflels, 
the quickeft and readieft remedy is 
bleeding plentifully ; and, unlefs the 
horfe die with the violence of the 
fall, which fometimes eg or by 
burfting the fmall veins of the brain 
or lungs, or happens to have polipufes 
in the heart or principal veins, he 
will foon rife of himfelf, or without 
much help; and may be preferved 


‘from fuch accidents m time to come 


with better ufage. But when fuch 
fudden diforders proceed from defeéts 
in the blood and nerves, the horfe 
may be treated as in other diforders _ 
of the head. Gzb/ox on the Difeafes of 
Horfes. See the articles HEAD, and 
VERTIGO. 

The prefent epidemical, diftemper 
amongft horfes; in feveral parts of 
England, from the near refemblance 
that it bears to that difeafe, has ob- 
tained the name of the mad flaggers, 
though the mad ftaggers has never 
appeared to be infectious, as this dif- 
temper is. . The fymptoms are much 
the fame with thofe of the ftaggers 
already defcribed ; only: that in this 
diforder, if the horfe furvives he ge- 
nerally breaks out in blotches about 
the head, which is an indication of 
the malignant ftate of the blood. 

Among the caufes of this malady, 

| | helides, 
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| befides fome of thofe to which the 


apoplexy is afcribed, are bad proven- 
der, a fudden ftoppage of per{piration, 
from cold; or from a horfe ftanding 
too long in the ftable, without proper 
exercife: and fometimes from a fault 
in the air. “ 

. In regard to the cure, Mr. Wood 
(in his Supplement to bis New Trea- 
tye of Farriery ) diregts the horfe that 
is infeéted to be put in a place by 
himfelf, in order to prevent the con- 
tagious efluvia communicating them- 
felves to other horfes. In the next 
place, he advifes to bleed him in the 
neck vein, and. to take away two.or 
three quarts of blood, and a quart 
more from that of the thigh behind ; 
after which, ‘ Take a handful of rue; 
.€.two. ounces of valerian .root ; a 
* handful of the fmall boughs of mif- 
£ letoe, with the leaves and berries 
£ cut fimall ; half a handful of pen- 
 ny-royal, and the heads of twelve 
red corn poppies.’ Boil thefe in- 
gredients in three pints of fpring-wa- 
ter, till one pint is confumed, taking 
care to keep the veffel clofe covered ; 
then ftrain off the decoétion, and add 
to. it half an ounce. of caftile foap, 
-three drams of opium, or more if, the 
-convulfions be ftrong; an ounce of 


_yaffa foetida, and two drams of cochi- 


neal... As foon. as the foap and affa 
foetida are diffolved, give the above 
drink. . The reft of the treatment ne- 
ceflary upon this occafion, befides that 
already prefcribed by Mr. Gib, 
-may be. feen under ‘the articles of 
Compound and Epidemic FEvERs. 

». APOSTLE’s ointment, in the far- 
ier’s difpenfatory. See the article 
OINTMENT. — 


_. APPETITE. There are diforders 
ypeculiar to the ftomach, without the 


_ participation of any other concomi- 


_ tant diftemper, which may be reduced 
_ to théfe two, viz. the want of appe- 


, ‘ 


tite, and a voracious appetite. 


...Want of Appetite. By the want 
fe appetite, we do not here fuppofe a 
shorle to be totally off his fiomach, as 
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in. fevers, and in cafes of exceflive 
pain, but only when a horfe feeds 
poorly, and is apt to mangle his hay, 
or leave it in the rack; and this fre- 
quently happens to horfes that have 
too much corn given them, which a- 
bates their appetite to hay ; fome hor- 
fes are alfo nice and dainty, but will 
eat tolerably when their hay is picked. 
and free from duit, efpecially when it” 
is full of the herb and well got; but, 
without fuch qualities in the hay, 
will eat but little. There are others 
that will eat tolerably well when they 
ftand much in the ftable, and do but 
little bufinefs, but lofe their ftomach, 
whenever they come to be worked a 
little more than ordinary; and. fome 
of thefe may be obferved to feed little 
for feveral days, after one day’s hard 
riding. Ai te 
However, we are not to reckon any 
horfe a poor feeder from the meafure 
of his Pd, for we fee fome horfes 
that are {mall eaters, and yet go 
through a great deal of fatigue and 
exercife, without much diminution of 
their flefh, or any great alteration: in 
their appetite; neither are they more 
choice, than others in what they. eat : 
therefore thefe horfes can hardly be: 
reckoned bad or. poor. feeders, but 


little eaters; and any attempt to make 


them eat better, would perhaps do 

them more harm than good. _ |. 
But when a horfe feeds peony, and 

does not gather much flefh, when his 


dung is habitually foft, and of a pale 


colour, it is.an evident fign of a re- 
laxed conftitytion, wherein the weak- 
nefs of the ftomach and guts may 
have a very great fhare. ‘T’his:habi- 
tual weaknefs may be either natural 
and hereditary, or may be caufed by 


fome previous ill management; fuc 


as too much fcalded bran, or too 
much hot meat of any kind, whic 
relaxes the tone of. the ftomach and 
guts, and in the end produces a weak 
digeftion, and confequently the lofs 
of appetite, chee 

. The 
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The bef method’ to harden and res 
¢over fuch horfes, is to give them 
much gentle exercife in the open air, 
efpecially in dry weather; never to 
load their ftomachs with large feeds, 
and keep them as much as’ poffible to 
a dry fee, indulging them now and 
then with a handful of beans among 
their oats ; and if the cafe be fo, that 
the horfe grows weak, and requires 
the help 4 phyfic, I thould advife to 
begin with fome few laxative purges, 
or the following : 

¢ Take fuccotrine aloes, fix drams ; 
¢ rhubarb in fine powder, two drams ; 
* faffron dried and powdered, one 
€ dram ; make it into a ftiff ball, 
¢ with a fufficient quantity of fyrup 
© of rofes, and add two drams of the 
* elixir proprietatis, ‘prepared with 
© the oul of fulphur by the bell.” — 

This purge will work very gently, 
and bring the horfe to a better appe- 
tité, and ftrengthen his digeftion. It 
may be repeated once a week, or 
once in ten days; and after the ope- 
ration of each purge, ‘ Take a large 
« handful of the rafpings of guiacum, 
© pomegranate bark, and balauftines 
© bruifed, of each an ounce 3 gallan- 
* gals, and liquorice root fliced, of 
€ each half an ounce; let thefe be boil- 
* ed in two quarts of Smith’s forge- 
* water to three pints; and while it 
* is warm, infufe in the decoétion, 
* two drams of faffron, and half an 
* ounce of diafcordium.’ Let this 
be divided into two drinks, and give 
one after the purge has done work- 
ing, and the other after two days in- 
termiffion : In cold weather the 
drinks fhould be warmed before they 
are adminiftered; the fame may be 
complied with after the laft purge, 
and repeated as often as may be ne- 
ceflary, continumg to give the horfe 
conftant exercife in the open free air, 
and this will be the likelieft method 
to ftrengthen fuch horfés as are of 
‘weak relaxed conftitutions. 

But when fuch a,habit is only con- 

ay 
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tracted by too much feeding, efpeci+ 
ally on foft fealded diet; which is ofs 
ten the cafe of young horfes kept up - 
for fale, the beft way is +o Bees HA. 
purge fuch horfes ; and, at the fanie 
time, to rowel them on the belly ; 
for this fort of feeding eafily expofes 
horfes to be lax, that have no natu- 
ral difpofition to it; for when they 
grow fuddenly fat, by fuch manage- 
mefit, the fecretions from the guts 
become greafy, which always chufes 
weaknefles and relaxation in them, 
and often forms a proper nidus for 
the feeding of verniin ; all which may 
be eafily remedied by purging in the 
firft place, and afterwards by proper 
exercife and a clean diet. a hai 

As for thofe horfes that are of a 
hot fiery difpofition, and lofe’ their 
appetites with their heat and fretting, 
it is a cafe that cannot eafily be re- 
medied, becaufe of the natural in- 
flammatory difpofition of their blood; 
the only method is to keep them to 
a cool diet, while they are young 5 
and in country places, let them run 
abroad, efpecially where they have 
{tables and warm ranges to keep them 
from the inclemency of ‘the weather 
in winter; for thofe fort of horfes are 
always tender; being for the ‘moft 
part extremely thin fkinned, ‘and 
their blood of a thin texture, and’ €a- 
fily fet in motion ; and’ for the fame 
reafon, the beft way, m the fummer, 
is to bring them up in the day time, 
and only let them run abroad in the — 
night; they being more hunted by 
the flies than any other, which ‘keeps 
them continually upon the fret, and 
hinders them from thriving. Gib/on's 
Difeafes of Horfes. 

Voracious APPETITE, or the Hun-. 
Gry Evin. Tf voracious ‘or foul 
feeding is not altogether to be ac- — 
counted a difeafe, yet it may ‘be'the — 
caufe of various ntaladies, and is 6F- 
ten the effect of fome latent ‘diftem- 
per, as vermin, which have’a’quite 
different effect on fome ys gia 
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pels they -have on others-; for. as 
orfes of a lax habit of body often 
lofe their appetites by worms, and are 
frequently griped and fickly in their 


- bowels, fo -horfes of ftrong rigid’ 


conftitutions, that can bear the irri- 
tation thofe animals make in their 
-tnteftines,: are often voracious. in 
their appetites, and are continually 
craying after food. | 
. Foul feeders in fome things differ 
from, thofe that have voracious appe- 
tites, for as thefe crave only. after 
their common food, and can hardly 
ever be fatisfied, thofe, on the other 
and, viz. foul feeders, will leave 
their hay to eat their litter; and 
feem to like it better, when it is 
well mixed with their own dung and 
urine ; and therefore, they may be 
properly faid to have a vitiated or 
depraved appetite. Though this does 
not always proceed from a voracious 
appetite, yet the firft is often pro- 
ductive of the latter, and may proba- 
bly.be. occafioned by enlarging the 
£apacity of the ftomach and inteftines 
to fuch a degree, that nothing will 
fatisfy their cravings, but what has 
weight and folidity; for the fame 
kind .of -horfes will eat mould and 
wet clay, or any kind of foul nafty 
wweeds out of the ditches, and: in the 
flable will eat ftinking, mufty hay, 
which the generality of horfes will 
wefafe. . - Sa 
_. There are others of depraved appe- 
tites, that are neither val nor yo- 
aacious feeders, fuch as we often 
obferve eat dry lime, or mud out of 
‘the walls, which perhaps denotes 
fome yitiated juices in their ftomach ; 
and this alfo is frequently owing to 
vermin, or at leaft to a bad digeftion, 
though perhaps not to any Hp beslity 
An. their ‘conftitutions,. for thoug 
sthefe horfes have a longing after 
.thofe extraneous things, yet their 


A@ppetites at the fame time. feldom. 


_ fail ; but as this is often owin gto full 
ekeeding, with the want of fufficicnt 


_ ver, an 
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exércife, fo we often fee them reco» 
‘quite lofe that “vitiatea 
tafte, when they come to ride:a‘jour- 
Ney, Or go upon any other conftant - 
Sxerciie, 60"? FY gh , 

The beft method in all thef cafes, 
of a vitiated or depraved appetite, is 
to begin with purging, and to dif- 
folve chalk in their water, and after- 
wards to give them good exercife. 
The fame method may be complied. 
with to thofe that feed voracioufly. 
To thefe the following draught may 
alfo be,given : ‘ Take'a handful of 
© the roots of marfh-mallows, cumin 
* feeds, and fenugreek feeds, of each 
* an ounce 3 liquorice root fliced, 
‘half an ounce; boil in three pints 
© of water, till the roots are fott and 
‘ flimy, then pour off the deco€tion, 
© and diffolve in it an ounce of gum- 


© arabick; and add four ounces’ of 
© linfeed oil.’ 
four handfuls of thefe every morn- 


Let the horfe have 


ing fafting, till his appetite abates. 
ft the horfe be lean, as many vora- 


‘cious feeders are, he will gather more 
‘flefh under this management, and as 
his flefh increafes, his appetite will 


abate. . 

As to foul feeders, many of thefe 
begin with voracioufnefs, and when 
they come to be ftinted, fall to eat- 


ing their litter, to fill their ftomachs ; 


and in time take a great liking to it; 
and it is obfervable, that many of 
the horfes: that go broken-winded, ~ ’ 


have this evil faculty : and therefore 


I thould-advife'any one who has a 
foul feeding horfe to keep his ftall as 
clean as poffible, to let no wet dirty 


litter lie under him ; nor to put his 


litter under the manger; but to be- 
ftow. it on fome other horfe, other- 


‘wife they will paw it out, and feed 


upon it greedily ; but clean ftraw 
that has not been foaked with horfe- 
pifs and filth will never hurt any 
horfe ; for though there is no harm 
in the urine, yet when the ftraw has 


“been foaked in it, with the dung, it - 
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often turns into a wad, or like a 
fpunge, in their bowels, and caufes 

reat diforders ; but when their wet 
es is taken away every morning, 
it may be the means to make them 
leave off that ill habit. Gibjon ubi 
fipra. 

APPUI, in the manage, g. d. reft 
or ftay upon the hand, is the recipro- 
cal effort between the horfe’s mouth 
and the bridle hand, or the fenfe of the 
aétion of the bridle and the hand of 
‘the horfeman. pie 

A juft Appui of the hand is the 
nice bearing up or ftay of the bridle; 
fo that the horfe being awed by the 
fenfibility and tendernefs of his 
mouth, does not reft too much upon 
the bit mouth, nor chack or beat 
upon the hand to withftand it. A 

‘dull, obtufe appui, is when the horfe 
. has got a good mouth, but his 
tongue is fo thick that the bit cannot 
work or bear upon the bars, the 
tongue not being fo fenfible as the 
bars ; though the like effect is fome- 
times owing to the thicknefs of his 
lips. A horfe is faid to have no ap- 
pu, when he dreads the bit much, is 
too. apprehenfive of the hand, and 
cannot bear the bit.—He is faid to 
have too much appui, when he catts 
or throws him{felf too much, or too 
- hardily upon the bit. Horfes de- 
figned for the army ought to have a 
full appui upon the hand. Guzllet. 

ARCHED. A horfe is faid to have 
arched legs, when his knees are bend- 

ed archwife. This expreffion relates 
to the fore quarters, and the infirmity 
here fignified happens to fuch horfes 
as have their legs {poiled with travel- 
ling. ‘The horfes called Brafficourts 
have likewife their knees bended o- 
therwife, but this deformity is natu- 
ral to them. . Gujllet. 

ARM of a Horfe. See the article 
Fore THIGH. 

Arm is alfo. applied to a horfe, 
when he endeavours to defend him- 
felf againft the bit, to prevent obey- 
ing or being checked thereby. 


‘ 


ART. 

A horfe is faid to arm himfelf, when 
he prefles down his head, and bends, 
his neck, fo as to reft the branches of 
the bridle upon his brifket; in order 
to withftand the effort of the bit, and. 
guard his bars and his mouth. See 
the article Carry Low. 

A horfe is faid to arm himfelf with 
the lips, when he covers the bars with 
his lips, and deadens the preffure of 
the bit. This frequently ipbehs in 
thick-lipped-horfes. ‘The remedy is 
by ufing a bit-mouth, forged with a 
canon or fcratch-mouth, broader 
nearer. the bankets than at the place 
of its preffure, or reft upon the bars. 
Guillet. See the article DISARM. 

For arming againft the bit, the re- 


medy is to have a wooden ball co-' 


vered with velvet, or other matter, 
put on his chaul, which will fo prefs 
him between the jaw-bones, as to 
prevent his bringing his head fo near 
his breaft. La Broue. ' 
ARRESTS, or ARRETS, among 
farriers, denote a fort of mangy tu- 
mours on the finews of the hind legs 
of. a horfe, between the ham and the 
paftern, called alfo rat-tails. See 
Rat-TalLs.. ae. EE 
The name is taken from the refem~ 
blance they bear to the arrefs or 
back-bones of fifhes. Guil. Gentle- 
man’s Di. in vot. > i 
ARTERY, in anatomy, a coni- 
cal canal, conveying the blood from 
the heart to all parts of the body. 
See the article BLoop and VEIN. : 
An. artery is compofed of three 
coats, of which the firft feems to be 


a thread of fine blood-veflels and | 


nerves, for nourifhing the coats of 
the artery. The fecond is made up 
of circular or rather fpiral fibres, of 


which there are more or. fewer ftrata .. 


or coverings, according to the bignefs 


of the artery. Thefe fibres have a — 


ftrong elafticity, by which they con- 
tract themfelves with fome force, 
when the power by which they have 
been ftretched out, ceafes in like 


mannes 
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manner as a piece of cat-gut or fid- 
dle-ftring will do. The third and 
inmoft coatis a fine denfe tranfparent 
membrane, which keeps the blood 
within its canal, which otherwife 
upon the dilatation or ftretching out 
of an artery, would eafily feparate 
the fpiral fibres from one another. 
Bracken’s Farriery Improved. 

The pulfe of the arteries confifts of 
two reciprocal motions, like the pulfe 
of the heart, being a fyftole and a di- 
aftole, keeping oppofite times; the 
fyftole of the one anfwering to the 
diaftole of the other. 

The chief dittribution of the arte- 

ries is into the aorta defcendens, and 
the aorta afcendens, from. which 
they are branched like a tree into 
the feveral parts of the body. The 
arteries are moftly accompanied by 
veins ; that is, wherever a vein is 
opened, you are to confider an artery 
as big as the vein is near at hand; 
and although nature has indeed very. 
well guarded the arteries againft the 
blundering operator, by placing them 
deeper or more hardly to be come at 
than the veins, yet every one mutt 
have heard what terrible and danger- 
ous confequences have befallen thofe 
creatures whether human or brute, 
who have had the misfortune to have 
an artery cut by accident or other- 
wife. . Bracken ubi fupra. 

ARTERY wounded. In cafes where 
any large branch of an artery is 
wounded, the method is to feparate 
the mufcular flefh about it, if it can be 
done with fafety; and by paffing a 
blunt, long and crooked needle, with 
an eye made in the point, under the ar- 
tery with a double filk-thread waxed 
‘a little, the fame may be tied ftrongly 
both above and below the wound or 
hole in the bloed veffel; and this 

operation is ftiled, the operation for 
‘an aneurifm. But it may be adyif- 
able, before the operation, to try 
Colbatch’s Styptic, which has. ofteh 
‘proved fuccefsful. Of this excellent 
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ftyptic powder, the dofe to a horf* 
inwardly, either to ftop bleeding,’ or 
moft kind of fluxes, is about two: 
fcruples or a drachm. Ibid. & anonym. 
ARZEL. A horfe is faid to be 
arzel, that has a white mark upon his 
fore-foot behind. Some fuperftitious — 
cavaliers perfuade themfelves, that, 
by an unavoidable: fatality, fuch: 
horfes are unfortunate in battle, 
and for that reafon they do not care 
to ufe them. . | 
ASCARIDES, or NEEDLE- 
WORMS, are a fpecies of thofe 


‘worms that breed in the bodies of 


horfes, refembling needles ; and like 
thofe of the fame name in human, 
bodies. See the article WorMs. 

The afcarides are fome white, and 
fome of an azure colour, with flattith 
heads; they are very troublefome, and 
expofe horfes to frequent gripings and 
other diforders in the guts. Thefe 
worms breed at all times of the year ; 
and often when one breed is deftroy- 
ed, another fucceeds. Thefe are 
not mortal; but when a horfe is pef- 
tered with this fort of vermin, though 
he will go through his bufinefs tole- 
rably well, and fometimes feed hear- 
tily, yet he always looks lean and 
jaded; -his hair ftares as if he was 
furfeited ; and nothing he eats does 
him good ; he often ftrikes his hind- 
feet againft his belly, which fhews 
where his grievance hes, and is fome- 
times griped, but without the violent: 
fymptoms that attend a cholic or 
ftrangury ; for he never rolls or tum+ 
bles, but only fhews uneafinefs, and 
generally lays himfelf down quietly 
on his belly for a little while, and 
then gets up, and falls a feeding : 
but the fureft fign is when he voids 
them with his dung. 

The afcarides fometimes come a- 
way in great numbers with a purge, 
and fome horfes get clear of them 
with purges only ; but this does not 
often happen, for the horfes that breed 
afcarides, above all others, are fubjeét 
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to flime and mucous matter. The af- 
carides, in the human body are 
thought. to be imgendered, in the 
ftreight gut, near the fundament: 
but in horfes thefe worms feem to 
have their lodgment about the begin- 
ning of the fmall guts near the fto- 
mach, among the concoéted aliment 
or chyle, both from their colour and 
the fymptom of the gripes, and fud- 
den fits of ficknefs, thefe herfes are 
often feized with, which fometimes 
makes them abruptly leave off their 
food for a few minutes, and fall 
greedily to it again, as foon as the 
fick fit is over. Therefore to a horfe 
that is fubjeét to thefe fort of worms, 
the following method may be ufed, 
as well for the cure of the afcarides, 
-as for that of all other kind of worms 
in the bowels of horfes. 

_. © Take of calomel that has been fix 
times fublimed, and well prepared, 
two drams ; diapente, half an ounce; 
make it into a bail with a futficient 
quantity of conferve of wormwood, 
or of rue; and give itin the mornr 
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meat and water four hours before, 
and four hours after.? > 

~. The next morning, let one of the 
purges prefcribed under the article 
‘Worms, be adminiftered ; taking 
great care to keep the horfe from wet, 
or from any thing that may expofe 
him to catch cold. His purge may 
be worked off.in the ftable with warm 
water, which is much the fafeft way 
when mercurials are given. The ca- 
jomel-ball and the purge may be re- 
peated in fix or_eight days, and again 
in fix or eight days more. Gib/on on 
the Difeafes of Horfes. + . 


ASSIST, or Atp,-in the manage. 


See the article Arp. 
. ASTHMA. SeethearticleCoucu, 


ATTAINT, among the farriers, — 


fignifies a knock or hurt in a horfe’s 
jeg, proceeding either from a blow 
with another horfe’s foot, or from 
an over-reach in frofty weather, when 


# horfe being rough-fhod, or haying 


ing ; letting the horfe be kept from 


ATT 
fhoes with long calkers, ftrikes his’ 
hinder-feet againft his fore-leg. : 

The farriers diftinguifh upper at- 
taints given by the toe of the hind- 
foot upon the finew of the fore-leg ; 
and\nether attaints, or over-reaches, 
on the paftern joint, which are little 
bladders like wind-galls, coming ¢i- 
ther by a wrench, a ftrain, or an over- 
reach, or the like. The ufual place 
is in the heel or frufh. 

The cure commonly prefcribed in 
each of thefe cafes, is as follows, 
When the hurt proceeds from a blow 
with another horfe’s foot; wafh..a- 
way the filth with yinegar and falt, 
and out off the loofe pieces of flefh 5 
then apply to the part a hot egg 
boiled hard, cut through the middle, 
and fprinkled with pepper. In an 
over-reach in frofty weather, let the 
wound be immediately wafhed with’ 
warm vinegar, and then filled with 
pepper, laying over it a reftringent 
charge of whites of eggs, chimney 
foot. and. vinegar; or elfe, of lime 
tempered with water. For an over- . 
reach by long calkers, fill the hole 
with gun-powder, beaten and, mixt 
with {pittle; then fet fire to it, and 
repeat the fame the next day, taking 
care to keep the foot and wound. from 
moifture ; and wafhing the fore, from 
time to time, with brandy: other- 
wife fill the hole with cotton dipt in 
emplaftrum divinum melted with oil 
of rofes in a fpoon, laying a plaifter 
of the fame oyer all, and dreffing 
after this manner every day. 

AUBIN, in horfemanfhip, a broken 
kind of gait or pace, between an am- | 
ble and a gallop, reputed a defeét in a 
horfe. Cuzllet’s Gent. Did. p.1.invoe, . 

- AVERTI, a word ufed in the ma- 


nage, and applied to a regular ftep or 


motion enjoined in the leflons. Guzl/et. 

In this fenfe, they fay, pas averti, 
fometimes, pas ecouté, and pas d’ecole ; 
which all denote the fame. The word 


is mere French, and fignifies advifed, 


apprifed, &c, enti 
a9 
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ACK, in the manage and ainong 

AD farriers. A horfe’s back fhould 
be ftreight, not hollow, which is cal- 
led faddle-backed : horfes of this kind 
are generally light, and carry their 
. Hinde high, but are wanting in 

ftrength and fervice. A horfe with 
a weak back is apt to ftumble. 
Ruftic’s Di. in voc. Reins. 
_ In the French fchools, to mount a 
horfe @ dos, is to mount him bare- 
backed without a faddle. Guzilet. 
- BACK-RAKING, an operation 
fo called by the farriers, which con- 
fits in anointing the hand very well 
with any fort of oil or butter, and 
introducing it into a horfe’s funda- 
ment by little and little, fetching out 

is excrements, when he has got a 
windy cholic, and there is reafon to 
fufpect that the flatulency proceeds 
from hardened dung. In this opera- 
tion the farrier fhould put his arm 
into the fundament as far as he well 


can. But I advife every seneaian. 


‘to pitch upon a perfon to do this 
friendly office, who has a hand and 
‘arm of the fimaller fize ; for fome are 


fo large and brawny, that unlefs the © 


horfe was of a larger fort, there would 
be fome danger of an inflammation 
‘in the ftreight gut, which would be 
of far greater concern than the gripes. 
Bracken’s Farriery, Improv'd. See 
HOLIC, Sy es 
* -BACK-SINEW, in the anatomy 
of a horfe, a ftrong tendon thus. cal- 
Jed, which ‘being inferted behind the 
fhank into the heel, is fo often fub- 
ject to be ftrained or hurt. . 
_ BAckK-sINEw /frained is one of the 
‘moft common and ufual accidents that 
happens to a horfe ; it generally pro- 
ceeds from hard riding upon dry 


grounds, and froma other caufes where 


“remove that weaknefs. 
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the roads are ftony and bad; and 
fometimes where they are patchy. It 
is eafily perceived by the fwelling of 
the finew; which fometimes reaches 
from the back fide of the knee down 
to the heel; and when it is fo, a 
horfe does not care to fet his foot 


even upon the ground, but for the 
‘moft part in his ftanding fets it before 


the other.” “he 
The ufual way of curing this mala- 
dy is with cold charges, which often 
fucceed very well if frequently re- 
newed ; fome ufe currier’s fhavings, 


‘bound round the-finew with a band- 
‘age ; and this alfo anfwers very wel] 


in fome cafes ; but there is nothing 


‘either fo ready or efficacious as vine- 


gar or verjuice well boiled; being 
often in a day foaked well into the 
finew, warm; and if any thing of 


‘the lamenefs or fwelling remains aftér 
‘this, and. after the heat and inflam- 


mation is gone out, a mild blifter 
that has got nothing corrofive in it, 
befides ‘the cauftic falts of the flies, 


will, generally fpeaking, effeétuate a 


cure, and bring the finew fine. 
When hot and relaxing oils mixed 
together are ufed to the back finew, 
which many prattitioners are fond of, 
becaufe they fometimes fucceed in 
horfes that have their finews ftrong 
and rigid, yet they are apt to ingen- 
der wind-galls. of a bad kind, or 
make the veins on each fide the finew 
to be full and gorged. _Bliftering in 
this cafe has very little or no effe&ts 
but firing hesiatt the vein, till the 
blood cames, for nothing lefs will 
After the 
firing, the whole leg, from the knee 
down to the heel, and all the ‘hollow 
places on both fides, are to be charg 
‘ed-with a good ftrengthning plaitter, | 
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made of four ounces of adhernaim ; 
add dragon’s blood, maftic, and bole, 
of each half an ounce; and this will 
erfeét the cure, efpecially if the 
wis be turned to grafs for a month 
or five weeks; or in the winter, if 
he run a little while in a fmooth 
yard where he has a good dry litter. 
Gibfon’s Difeafes of Horfes. 
SORE-BACK is a diforder very 
incident to horfes upon the road in 
travelling ; and more .efpecially to 
young horfes, whofe backs are un- 
—ufed to carry loads 5 therefore to thefe 
jaft, a pretty large feated faddle a- 
grees beft; and every morning alter 
your crupper a hole or two, that it 
yay thereby draw the faddle back ; 
and now and then let it alfo have li- 
berty forwards; and by this means 
he will not carry your weight always 
in the fame places ; which will. con- 
duce greatly to his eafe, and keep the 
fkin upon his back. Let your hor- 
fe’s back be cooled every time you 
bait him, and now and then wathed 
with warm water, and wiped dry 
with a linen-cloth; and the faddle 
fhould alfo be fcraped, fo that no 
hardnefs or inequalities remain from 
the fweat, that, together with duft, 
fticks round the feat of, the pannel. 
The fhape indeed of the horfe’s 
back fhould be viewed, feeing every 
horfe differs in this particular : 


wherefore the faddle fhould not only | 


be pretty large in the feat for a 
young horfe, but the pannel and 
ftuffing fhould anfwer the fhape of 
the back, in fuch fort, that it may 
bear as equally as poflihle upon all 
the parts at the fame time ; and in- 
deed if we would do things to a 
nicety,, we fhould have the pannel of 
the faddle fo contrived, as that we 
might fhift the fuffing every morning, 
pr according as we fee there is an in- 
flammation coming on, which we may 
perceive by fome places under the 
faddle fweating, or keeping moift 
longer than others, efpecially if you 
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view the back fome hours after the: 
faddle has been taken off; and it is 
thefe places fhould be eafed by re- 
moving the ftuffing, and thereby cau- 
fing the weight of the rider to prefs 
upon. the other parts that are not 
heated fo much. / 

When this inflammation has ad- 
vanced as far as to corrupt the juices 
in the capillary veffels, it caufes an 
obftruétion which tends to an ab- 
{cefs ; but becaufe the hide of the | 
horfe is thick, and the preffure of the 
faddle is often applied, fuch tumor 
cannot always be formed large, but 
inftead thereof there ouzes.out a kind 
of blifter-water, or thin lymph about 
the edges of (which people generally 
call) the fit-faft, which is nothing 
but a piece of the horfe’s fkin that 
is over-heated. 

If you take away the preffure be- 
fore the inflammation is too far ad- | 
vanced, in that cafe there will not be 
fo great an obftruétion occafioned in 
the {mall 'veffels, as ‘to caufe a fit- 
faft, or warble. Salt and water, 
warm urine, vinegar, &c. arecommon- 
ly ufed to cool a horfe’s back that is 
hurt: but if the fkin be broke in 
holes from what people call warbles, 
I believe it will be found that equal 
quantities of {pirits of wine and tinc- 
ture of myrrh and aloes, with a little 
oil of turpentine, will be beft to bathe 
the place with now and then. Brack- — 
en’s Pocket Farrier. rn 

BACKING a colt, the operation of » 
breaking him to the faddle, or bring- 
ing him to endure a rider. To back 
a colt, they ufually bring him into 
ploughed ground; trot him a while, 
to rid him of his wantonnefs; then, 
having one to ftay his head and go- 
vern the chaffing rein, you take his 
back, not fuddenly, but by degrees ; 
firft making feveral heavings and 
half rifings, ‘When he bears thefe. 
patiently, you may mount in ear- 
neft, and fettle in your place, takin 
care to cherith him, &c. See the ar- 

ticke 
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ticle CoLT, and a colt TAMING. 
See Did. Ruft. in voc. & Gent. Reer. 
_ BALOTADES are the leaps of 
a horfe between two pillars, or upon 
a ftraight line, made with juftnefs of 
‘time, with the aids of the hand, and 
the calves of the legs; and that, in 
fuch a manner that when his fere- 
feet are in the air, he fhews nothing 
but the fhoes of his hinder-feet, 
without yerking out. Thus it is, 
that the air or manage of balotades 
differs from caprioles, for a horfe that 
works at caprioles yerks or ftrikes 
out his hinder legs with all his force, 
keeping them near and even. Balo- 
tades differ likewife from croupades 
in this, that in the former, the horfe 
fhews his fhoes, when he lifts or rai- 
fes his croup; but in croupades, he 
draws his hinder feet under him. 
Guillet. ' 

BALZANE. 
WHITE-FOOT. 

BANDS of a Saddle are two flat, 
narrow pieces of iron, nailed on each 
fide the bows of the faddle, to retain 


See the article 


_ thofe bows in the fituation which 


makes the form of a faddle. 

‘To put a bow in the band is to 
nail down the two ends of each band 
to each fide of the bow.  Befides 
thefe two great bands, the fore-bow 
has a fmall one called the wither- 
band, and a crefcent to keep up the 
wither arch. ‘The hinder bow has 
 likewife a fmall band to ftrengthen 
it. Guillet. 4 

BANGLE-Ears, an imperfection 
in a horfe, remedied in the following 
-manner: place his ears in the man- 
ner you would have them ftand, and 
then, with two little boards or pieces 
of trenchers, three fingers broad, 
having two long ftrings knit to them, 
bind the ears fo faft in the places 
where they are fixed, that they can- 
not ftir. ‘Then behind the head and 
the root of the ear, you will perceive 
a great deal of empty wrinkled tkin, 
which you are to pull up with your 
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finger and thumb ; and with a fharp 
pair of fciffars, clip away all the 
empty fkin clofe by the head ; then, 
with a needle and red filk, ftitch the 
two outfides of the fkin together; and 
with your green ointment heal up the 
fore ; which done take away the fplints 
that hold up the ears, and in a fhort 
time you will find them keep the fame 
place where you fet them, without al- 
teration. Ruf. Dig. ia voe. 
BANQUET, that fmall part of the 
branch of a bridle under the eye, 
which, being rounded like a fmall 
rod, gathers and joins the extremi- 
ties of the bit to the branch, in fuch 
a manner, that the banquet is not 
feen, but covered by the cap, or that 
part of the bit next the branch. 
BanQuet-Lize, is an imaginary 
line drawn by the bit-makers, along 
the banquet, in forging a bit, and 
prolonged upwards and downwards 
to adjuft the defigned force or weak- 
nefs of the branch, in order to make 
it ftiff or eafy. For the branch will 


be hard and ftrong, if the fevil hole 


be on the outfide of the banquets, 
with refpeét to the neck ; and it will 
be weak and eafy, if the fevil hole 
be on the infide of the line, taking 
the center from the_neck. Guillet. 
See the articles BrancH and 
SHOULDER. 

Jo BAR a vein, an operation pers 
formed by the farrier, upon the veins 
of a horfe’s legs and other ate of 
his body, with intent to ftop the 
courfe and leffen the quantity of the 
malignant humours that prevail there, 

In order to bara vein, the farrier 
opens the fkin above it, and after dif- 
engaging it and tying it above and 
below, he ftrikes between the two 
ligatures. 

BARB, or Barse, a kind of horfe 
brought from Barbary, much efteem- 
ed for its beauty, vigour and {wift- 
nefs. . 

Thefe horfes are ufually very beau- 
tiful; they are of a flender make, and 

have 
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. have very fine limbs and fine turned 
bodies. , The Spanifh and Englith 
horfes have much fuller bodies, and 
larger legs. ‘The barb is little infe- 
rior to the Arabian or Turkifh horfe : 
but he is efteemed by our dealers too 
tender and delicate to breed upon. 
The Turkifh and the Spanifh horfe 
are therefore ufually kept for this 
purpofe, by the nicer judges. 
_ ‘Fhe barb is very lazy and negli- 
ent in allits motions 5 he will ftum- 
le in walking upon the fmootheft 
ground ; his trot is like that of a cow, 
and his gallop very low, and very 
eafy to himfelf; this fort of horfe is 
however for the moft part finewy, 
nervous, and excellently winded ; 
he is therefore good for a courfe, if 
not. over-weighed. ‘The mountain 
barbs are accounted the beft, becaufe 
they are the largeft and ftrongett ; 
they belong to the Allarabes, who 
value themfelves much upon them, 
and are as fond of them as other na- 


tions are; for which reafon itis not | 


eafy to get atany of them. The com- 
mon barbs are not uncommon among 
our people of fafhion. They may 
ufually be bought in Provence and 
Languedoc in France, at a moderate 
price ; and many of the Englith have 
them from thence. P 
_ Barbs, among us, fall fhort of that 
{wiftnefs attributed to.them in their 
mative country. This may be. ac- 
counted for,, partly from the fmall- 
nefs and: lightnefs of their riders, 
and partly from-their not being load- 
ed with heavy faddles and bridles as 
in Europe; nor even with fhoes.. An 
Arab faddieis only a cloth girt round 
with a pair of light ftirrups, and a 
fort of pummel to fuftain them. Cora. 
Didiides arts, T. 1. ps 89. a 
_ Baftard-barbs, defcending from the 
beft. Englifh mares, covered by barb 
ftallions are, by experience, conftantly 
found both better fhaped, and fitter 
_ for the faddle, and ftronger for fer- 
vice, than their fires. Philofophical 
. Ivranfadtions, No. 105. 
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’ BARBS, or Barsvigs, fall ex< 
creflences under the’ tongue of a 
horfe, which. may be difcovered ‘by 
drawing it afide; and are cured by 
cutting. them clofe off, and wafhing 
then with brandy, or-falt and water, 
Bares Famer es, dads 

BARNACLES, called. alfo 
Horse-TWitTcuHeErs, or BRAKES, 
are inftruments which farriers put 
upon the nofe of a horfe, to make 
him ftand quiet, in order to be fhoed, 
blooded, or drefled: of any-~ fore, 
Some call them pinchers; but they 
differ from pinchers, as the latter 
have handles, whereby to hold them ; 
whereas the barnacles are faftened to 
the nofe with a lace or cord. ‘There 
is another meaner fort of barnacles, 
ufed in defeét of the former, called 


‘roller-barnacles, or wood-twitchers 


which are only two rollers. of woo 
bound together, with the horfe’s nofe 
between them. Did. Ruff. See the 
article MAURAILLE. 

BARS, the flefhy rows that run 
acrofs the upper part of the mouth, 
and reach almoft quite to the palate, 
very diftinguifhable in young horfes. 
Gibjon. The bars are that part of 
the mouth, upon which the bit fhoul 
reft and have it’s appui; for a 
a fingle cannon, bears upon the 


tongue, the bars are fo fenfible and . 


tender .that they feel the effeéts of it 
through the thicknefs of the tongue, 
Guillet. 


; 


The bars fhould be harp ridged, — 


and. lean; for, fince all. the fubjec- 


tion a. horfe bears proceeds from 
thefe parts, if they have not thofe 
qualities, they will be very little or 
not at all fenfible; fo that the horfe 
can never have a good mouth: for if 
the bars be flat, round, and infen- 


fible, the bit will not have its effet, _ 


and confequently fuch a horfe can be 

no more governed by his bridle, than 
if we took hold of his tail. Did, 
Ruft. 2 voc.. edi Wc 

BAY COLOUR. A bay horle is 

_ what 
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_-what we comimorly call a red inclin- 

ing to a chefnut colour. This colour 

Varies fevéral ways; itis a dark bay, 

ora light bay, according as it is more 
ér fee deep; and we have likewife 

dapple bays. Ste the articlés Mu- 

ROUETTE, and Cotour. 
All bay horfes have black manes 
which diftinguifh them from the for- 
fel, that have red or whité manes. 
Guillet. 3 
BEAN. Eye of a Bran. See the 
pee FAY Be ke at 
BEAT. A horfe is faid to beat the 
duft, when, at each ftroke or motion, 
he does not take in ground or way 
énough with his fore-légs. He is 
_ more particularly faid to beat the duft 
' a terra terra, when he does not take 
in ground enough with his fhoulders ; 
making his ftrokes or motions too 
fhort, as if he made them all in one 
place. He beats the duff at curvets, 
_ when he does them too precipitately, 
and too flow. 

He beats upon a walk, when he 
walks too fhort, and thus makes but 
little ground, whether it be in ftraight 
~ lines, rounds, or paflaging. Guillet’s 
Gent. Did. p. x. | 
_ Beat upon the band. See CHACK. 
- BELLY. By the lower belly, in 
the anatomy of a horfe, is to be un- 
derftood all that cavity which is be- 
low the midriff, and is encompaffed 
by the fhort-ribs, the point of the 
breaft-bone, loins, haunch bones, 
- and fhare bones; and is filled with 
guts and other entrails. % 

_ The proper teguments of the lower 
belly are the mufcles, and the mem- 
brane which lies under them, called 
the peritoneum. Gidfon’s Farrier’s 
New Guide. 

_ The principal parts contained in 
the lower belly, are the omentum or 
_caul, the ftormach, the guts, the me- 
fentery, the liver, the gall-pipe, the 
pancreas or frdet beat the ipleen, 
the kidneys, &c. | 

The difeafes of the lower belly are 


BIT 
the cholic and gripes, thé worins, © 
lax and {couring, a diarrhoea; coftive« 
nefs, the yellows and jaundice; and 
ruptures atid burftenne(s. 

The upper cavity, fometimes called 
the middle belly or venter, is com- 
monly called the cheft; and on the 
contrary the cheft gut or flank is 
fometimes denominated the belly, 
See the article CHEesT. 

- Feéding horfes with grafs, or much 
hay, and few oats, makes them grow 
cow-bellied. It is a maxim that hor- 
fés which are light bellied and fiery 
foon deftroy themfelves. Far. Did. | 

The belly of a horfe fhould be of 
an ordinary bignefs, except draught- 
horfes, where the larger the better, 
provided it be round and. well inclof- 
ed within the ribs, rather extending 
upon the fides than downwards. 
Thofe horfes are apt to be cow-bel- 
hed which having ftraight ‘ribs are 
great feeders. Rut. Dit? 

A \horfe is faid to be thick-bel- | 


‘lied, well bodied or flanked, when 


he has large, long and well made 
ribs; neithér too narrow nor todo flat. 
Avhorfe again is faid to have no belly 
or body, or to be thin-flanked, when 
his ribs aré too narrow or fhort, and 
the flank turns up fo, that his body 
looks flanklefs like a greyhound. 
Such horfes are called by the French 
éfracs ; and generally prove fine 
and tender, not fit for travelling 
or fatizue, unlefs they feed very 
héaitily. Coach-horfes are rejected. 
when ‘they are not well bellied or 
weli bodied, but narrow or thin gut- 
ted. But a hunter is not the worfe 
liked for béing light bellied. Such as 
have painftil {cratches in their hind 


“legs are found to lofe their bellies ex- 


tremely. Guillet. ~ : 
BIT, or Birr, or Horse-Bitr, 


“in genéral, fignifies the whole, ma~- 


chine of all the iron appurtenances of 
a bridle, as the bit-mouth, the bran- 
chés, the curb, the feyil-holes, the 


tranchefil, and the crofg chains: but 


often- 


RUT, 


6ftentimes it fignifies only the bit- 
mouth in particular. 

The dit-mouth is then a piece of 
iron forged feveral ways, in order to, 
be put into a horfe’s mouth, to keep 
it in fubjection. . 

Of thefe bit-mouths, fome are fin- 
gle cannon mouths, fome are.cannon 
mouths: with an upfet or mounting 
liberty, fome {catch mouths, fome 
mouths after the form of a barge. 
Some with two long turning olives, 
and {everal other forts, all with diffe- 
rent liberties for the tongue, or with- 
out liberty.. But all bit-mouths ought 
ftill to be proportioned.to the mouth 
of the horfe, according as it is more 
or lefs cloven or wide; or more or 
lefs fenfible and tender, according 
as the tongue and the lips are higher 
or flatter, and as the palate is more 
or lefs flefhy ; obferving withal, that 
if the horfe be old, the palate will 
always have but little flefh upon it. 
Guillet. 

It is the opinion of the Duke of 
Newcaftle, that as little iron as pof- 
fible fhould be put into the horfe’s 
mouth ; and we feldom ufeany other 
than fnaffles, cannon mouths jointed 
in the middle, cannon with a faft- 
mouth, and cannon with a port- 
mouth, either round or jointed, 

As for the bits now in ufe, befides 
the fnafle or watering: bit, there is 
the cannon mouth jointed in the mid- 
dle, which M. Solleyfell affirms to 
be the very beft of all, becaufe it al- 
ways preferves a horfe’s mouth whole 
- and found; and though the tongue 
fuftains the whole effort of it, yet it 
is not fo. fenfible as the bars; which 
are fo delicate that they feel its pref- 
fure through the tongue, and thereby 
obey the leait motion of the rider’s 
hand. The longer it is towards the 
ends fixed to the branches the gentler 
it will be. We fhould make ufe of 
this mouth to a horfe fo-long as we 
can ; that is, if witha fimple cannon 
mouth we can draw from a horfe all 


‘that thofe 
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the obedience he is capable of giving 
it will be in vain to give him ano-. 
ther ; this being the very betft of all. 
The cannon with a faft mouth is 
all of one piece, and only kneed in 
the middle to form a liberty for the 
tongue. ‘This bit is proper to fecure 
thofe mouths that chack or beat upon 
the hand; it will fix their mouths, 
becaufe it refts always in one place, 
fo that deadening the fame in a man- 
ner, thereby, the horfe lofes his. ap- 
prehenfions, and will foon relifh his 
bit-mouth better than the laft, which 
being jointed in the middle, refts 
unequally upon the bars. ‘This how- 
ever becaufe not jointed in the middle, 
is more rude. The middle of this bit 
fhould be a little more forward to give 
the more play to the horfe’s tongue, 
and the bit fhould rather reft upon the 
gums or outfide of the bars than 
upon their very ridges. ‘The fourth 
fort is called the cannon-mouth with 
the liberty after the form of a pi- 
geon’s neck. When a horfe’s mouth 
is too large, fo that the thicknefs 
thereof fupports the mouth of the 
bit, that it cannot work its ufual ef- 
fects upon the bars; this liberty will 
a little difengage it, and fuffer the 
mouth of the bit to come at and reft 
upon his gums, which will make 
him fo much the lighter upon the 
hand. 
The port-mouth is a cannon- with 
an upfet or mounting liberty proper 
for a horfe with a good mouth, but a. 
large tongue; having its effects upon 
the lips and gums; and becaufe the 
tongue is difengaged, it will fubject 
the horfe that hath high bars, and in 
fome degree fenfible. 
The featchsmouti with an upfet or 
mounting liberty is ruder than a can- 
non mouth, becaufe not fully fo 
round, but more edged, and prefera- 
ble to them in one refpeét, which is 
arts of a cannon mouth 
to which the branches are faftened, 
if not well rivetted, are fubject to fp #, 
ut 
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but the ends of a fcatch mouth can 
never fail becaufe of their being over 

_Japped, and therefore much more 
fecure for vicious and ill-natured 
horfes. * 

Some are of opinion, that the beft 
way to fit a horfe exactly with a bit, 
ig to have a great many bits by them, 
and change ‘till they hit upon the 
right: but at firft, be fure to let him 
have a gentle one, rightly lodged in 
his mouth, fo as not to frumple his 

lips, or to reft upon his tufhes. ‘Then 
let him be mounted, and pulled two 
or three fteps back, whereby you will 
know if his head be firm, if he per- 
forms frankly, or only obeys with re- 
luétancy, that fo you may give him 
another bit, which may gain his con- 
fent. If he inclines to carry low, 
you are not to give/him.a liberty for 
the tongue, which will rife too high ; 
for that by tickling his palate; would 
bring his head between his legs. 
Sport{man’s Did?. in voc. 

-. BITE of a mad dog, or other veno- 
mous animal. See MaADNEss. 

BLACK. More or ‘coal black is 
the colour of a horfe that is of a deep 
fhining and lively black. Guillet. See 
the article CoLourR. 

BLADDER, in the anatomy of a 
horfe, is feated in the lower part of 
the belly, within that’ circumference 
which is made by the loins, hip- 
bones, and fhare-bone. » It is of an 
irregular fhape, fomething refembling 
a pear, compofed as the ftomach and 
‘guts, of a treble coat or fkin; the 

--outermoft from the peritonzum, the 
middlemoft mufcular; the innermoft 
-yery thin, of an exquifite fenfe, hav- 
ing nerves both from the intercoftals 
and the vertebre of the loins. The 
‘bladder is perforated, or bored, not 
‘only where the ureters enter into it, 
but alfo in'its neck, to give paflage 
‘to the urine, which runs along the 
urethra, or pifs-pipe, in order to its 
‘difcharge out of the body. - Its neck 
is compofed of mufcular and flefhy 
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fibres, which form a {phinéter mufcle, 
which fhuts and opens at pleafure, 
Gibfon’s Farrier’s Guide. 
‘The ftone is the difeafe to which 
the bladder is moft fubje&. | 
BLAZE... See the articles Star 
and WHITE-FacE. , 
BLEEDING, the operation. of 
opening’ a vein with a lancet, for the 
evacuation of corrupt or redundant 
blood. . See the article BLoop, - 
- Bleeding is the moft ready, as well 
as the moft ufeful operation for reliev- 
ing any creature in ficknefs or difeafe, 
that can poffibly be performed. . For 
by this the moft immediate relief is 
obtained, feeing that by it the fierce 
eftus or heat of the -blood, together 
with its velocity, is reftrained and a- 
bated ; and not only the heat and ve- 
locity, but likewife its vilcidity or 
clamminefs may, in fome meafure, be 


deftroyed : therefore, in. all. cafes: 


where the blood is too much agitated, 
and in motion; or where it is thick, 
the operation is of fervice... . -. : 

Bleeding oughr to be avoided, if it 
can with fafety, in all extremities of 
heat and cold; and the figns which 
require it are a plethora or over-ful- 
nefs of the blood-veflels ; and this 
may be difcovered by a horfe’s being 
purfive, when he is put to any kind 


of exercife. . Bracken’s Art of Farr. 


Thofe horfes that ftand muth in the 
ftable, and are full fed, require bleed- 
ing more than thofe that are in con- 
ftant exercife: but efpecially, when 
their eyes look heavy and dull, red and 
inflamed, or when they look. yellow 
or inflamed in their lips, or the infides 
of their mouth; when they feel hot- 
ter than ufual, and mangle their hay. 
Young horfes fhould be bled when 
they are fhedding their teeth. The 
{pring is always a. proper. time for 


bleeding, becaufe. the blood is then 


more luxuriant than at other times 3 
and in fummer it is often neceflary 
to prevent fevers ; always chufing the 
cool of the: morning, and keeping 

: them 


: 
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them cool the remaining part of the 
day. . 

Some bleed their. horfes three or 
four times a year, or oftener, by way 
of prevention: however there is this 
. inconveniency in frequent bleeding, 
that it grows into a habit, which in 
fome cafes cannot be eafily broke off, 
without -hazard. But the cafes that 
require bleeding moft are colds, fe- 
vers of almoft: all kinds, falls and 
bruifes, which fometimes are danger- 
ous to horfes, hecaufe of their great 
weight ; hurts and wounds oe the 
eyes; ftrains in hard riding, or draw- 
ing; and all other accidents where a 
ftapnation of the blood may be fud- 
denly expe&ted ; or where the fmall 
veflels may be ‘broke ; and the blood 
extravafated. Gibfon’s Difeafes of 
Horfes. eb 

It is right to bleed a horfe when he 
begins-to grow-flefhy at grafs, or at 
any other time, when he looks heavy ; 
and itis generally proper to bleed be- 
fore purging, Let your horfe be al- 
ways bled by meafure, that you may 
know what quantity you take away ; 
two or three quarts is always enough 
at one time ; when you repeat it, al- 
low for the diforder, and the horfe’s 
conftitution. 

Let the blood when cold be care- 
fully examined, both as to colour 


and confiftence, whether black, florid, | 


fizey, &c. Bartlet’s Farriery. ; 
During the operation of blood-let- 
ting, put your finger into the horfe’s 
mouth, and tickle him in the roof, 
making him chew and move his 
chops, which will force him to {pin 
forth well: and when you find that 
he has bled enough, rub his body all 
over therewith, but efpecially the 
lace where he is blooded ; and tie 
im up to the rack, for an hour or 
two, left he bleed afreth, for that will 
turn his blood. Salley/ell’s compleat. 
incor iy BREE, IAN 
_ For -the feveral parts of a horfe’s 


fin-bone. 
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body propér to bleed in, fee thé arti? 
cleParts of a horfe’s body... ~ 

The particular cafes wherein bleed- 
ing will be neceflary may be feen un 
der the name of each diforder.. 

For the treatment of a fwelled neck, 
in confequence of horfes being untkil- 
fully bled there, fee the article Necx, 

For the method of ftopping the 
bleeding of wounds, fee the article 
WouNDs. 

BLEEDING at the nofe, is an acci- 
dent common to young horfes, pro4 
ceeding from great.ftore of blood; 
whereby the blood-veffels are often 
burft. -There are feveral things in 
general exceeding good to ftaunch 
this bleeding: but the beft in fuch a 
cafe is as follows: Take an hank of 
Coventry blue thread, and hang it 
crofs a ftick, fetting one end thereof 
on fire, and ftrewing a little white 
wine vinegar thereon, to keep it from 
burning too faft, and let the horf 
receive the fmoak .up his noftrils, 
Alfo new horfe dung, a clod of earth, 
bruifed hyflop, &c. boiled with -horfe 
blood, is alfo good in this cafe} “but 
the following are the ufual prefcrip- 
tions. Take the powder of the;ftane 
emachile, and blow it up into his 
nofe, laying it to the bleeding orifice. 
Or, ftop the noftrils with rhubarb bruit 
fed in a mortar. And betony beat ina 
mortar with falt and white wine vine- 
gar, being put into-the noftrils has 
the like effet. Ruftic. Did, ei 

_ But if thefe prove ineffectual, open 
a vein in the neck by way of reyul- 
fion, and you need not doubt the fuc- 
cofs of at.at ive Lit one 

BLEYME, or BuEYNE, an in- 
flammation in the: horfe’s hoof, .oc= 
cafioned by blood putrified in the in~ 
ner part of the coffin, towards. the 


heel, between the fole and the cof- 


Guillet. 


‘There are three forts of bleymesis 


the firft bred in fpoiled wrinkled feet, 


with narrow heels, is ufually. dtated 
| ia 


- 


BLE 


am the inward or weakett 
the fecond, befides: the ufual fymp- 
-toms of the firft, infe&ts the priftle, 
and muft' be extirpated as in the-cure 
of a quitter bone; the thirdvis occa- 
fioned by fmall ftones, as gravel, be- 
tween the fhoe ‘and the fole. Fora 
cure, they pare the foot, let out the 
matter, if any, and'.drefs the fore 
like the prick of a nail. Ruftic..Did. 
See thearticle Hoor-Cast. 
‘BLINDNESS,a difeafe incident to 
‘horfes; efpecially thofe: of ‘an iron- 


‘grey, or dapple-prey’ colour, when 


ridden too hard, or backed too young. 
“Phil. Tranfe No. 370° . 

vItomay be difcovered: by the walk 
vor ftep, which in a ‘blind horfe is al- 
‘ways uncertain and unequal : becaufe 


he does not' fet down his feet boldly 


when led in ‘one’s‘hand; though, if 
‘the fame horfe be mounted by an ex- 
‘pert horfemian, and ‘the:horfe of him- 
“felf be mettled, the fearcof the fpur 
‘will’ make him go more freely, fo that 


_ his blindnefs can fearcely be perceiv- 


“ed. - Another mark whereby a horfe 
may be known to have loft his fight 
‘is, that upon ‘hearing any body enter 
‘the ftable, he will prick up his ears, 


- ‘and move them backwards and for- 


“wards, as miftrufting every thing, 
and being in continual alarm by the 
leaft noife.. Did. Ruftic. in voc. 
Dr. Lower firft thewed the caufe of 
“the cordinary- blindnefs im horfes, 
“which is a fpungy excrefcence grow- 
ing “in -one, fometimcs in two or 
‘three places of the uvea, which’being 
Yat length rece , covers the pu- 
“pil, when the horfe is brought into 
“the light, though in a dark ftable it 
“dilates again. Ray’s Philof. Lett. 


-- Bliftermg the temples, cutting out 


the haws, and ‘taking up the veins, 
“weakens the optics, and haftens blind- 
~nefs. Burdon’s Pocket-Farrier. 


BLOOD. °The blood is produced 
“from ‘the chyle, ahd ‘is ‘the principal 


Aid of the body, from ‘which the 


“gall, pancreatic juice, or liquor fepa- 
_— ~ g 


"och ; 
a 


-unnatural colour. 
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‘rated'ftom the {weet-bread, together 
with all the reft are fecerned; and it 
is alfo obfervable that the blood in all 
kinds of animals is the fame; and 
confifts of thefe three parts, viz.firlt 
an almoft infipid water, with a ver'y 
little feent, which being ‘expofed to 
the fire, flies off in vapours, yielding 
a foetid odour. Secondly, of that ° 
part which we term the ferum of the 
blood. ‘This ferum is not red in its 
natural ftate, but tranfparent ; and. 
yellowifh, when difordered by any 
difeafe’';,and being expofed to heat, 
‘it hardens like the white of an egg. 
Thirdly, the blood confifts of that 
part which gives a rednefs to the 
whole, and which is: rendered, by 
the power of heat as well as cold, a 
firm tenacious red mafs, called by 
the Latins, Infula, or Coagulum. 

if the blood:taken away from any 
animal be fuffered to reft in a veffel 
‘for fome time ; firft the watry- part 
flies off, as being the moft fubtil ; 


-and then'the ferum is feparated, and 


the more plentifully this is done, ‘the 
infula becomes -the fmaller}; and in 
three or four days, the red part quite 
difappears, being turned into ferum 


-alfo.; and that ferum, if the blood be 


drawn from a difeafed animal, is of- 
ten of ‘a black, yellowith; or: other 
Brackca’s Pocket ° 
Farrier. es Ire} 
~ For fome further account of ‘the. 


-blood; blood=veffels, $c. “See. the 


articles. (ANATOMY, ARTERY, 
BLEEDING, '&c. a: aay ang 

‘BLOOD RUNNING-ITCH, is'a {pe- 
cies Of itch ‘im a horfe, ‘proceeding 


“from ‘an: inflammation of the blood, 


by over-heating, ‘hard riding, or -o- 
ther fore labour, which ‘getting be- 


tween “the fkin and ‘the flefh, makes 


“the‘beaft rub -dnd bite ‘himfelf ; ‘and 
“if let alone, fometimes ‘turns to ‘a 


grievous mange, ‘highly infectious to 
‘any horfe that fhall come nigh*him ; 
‘among the ‘cures both for this~ and 
‘the mange, ‘befides the general ~~ 
° 
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“of bleeding in the neck, {craping 
‘him, &c. is the following : 
‘ Into a quart of fair running wa- 
ter, put half a pound of green cop- 
peras, and an ounce of alum, to- 
ecther with the like quantity of to- 
bacco chopped {mall ; boil the wa- 
ter into a pint; and with this a- 
noint the horfe all over very warm, 
after you have rubbed off the fcabs, 
and. tied him to the rack three or 
four hours.’ ‘I'wice dreffing.cures 
him. Did. Ruftic. rs 
There are feveral other cures. pre- 
Aeribed for this diforder ; which may 
be feen in the Rujiic Dictionary, under 
this-article. . See the article MaNcE. 
BLOOD-sHOTTEN EYEs in hor- 
fes, are cured by fteeping roman vi- 
triol, in. white-rofe water; .or for 
want. of that, in fpring-water, and 
-wafhing the eyes with it twice or 
thrice a day. Rufiic. Didt. in woe. 
BLOOD-SPAVIN. | See the article 
SPAVIN. . 
Bioop STaLinc. See the arti- 
cle STALING. 
BLOODY-FLUX, is only an ad- 
-vanced degree of a diarrhoea, efpe- 
cially of that part. which proceeds 
from a’ profufion of the pancreatic 
bilious juices: for when the dif- 
. charge from thofe parts is very much 
inlarged, it caufes ftill a greater in- 
flux of blood and humours towards 
them, which being more than can be 
converted into the proper juices, for- 
ces itfelf through the interftices of 
the veffels, and is difcharged with 
thofe juices into the guts. Some- 
times it refembles the wafhings of 
flefh. . Sometimes, there is a mixture 
of purulent matter or corruption a- 
Jong with it ; and fometimes little or 
nothing comes away but pure blood. 
But this laft kind proceeds, for the 
-moft part, from a rupture, or burfting 
of the internal hemorrhoidal veffels. 
‘But it is to be obferved, that a 
bloody-flux very feldom happens to 
horfes, infomuch that Solley{ell has 
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‘given it no place among other difeas ° 
fes of the like nature; yet becaufe 


that diftemper may without doubt 
feize fome horfes, as it is not incon- 
fiftent with the ceconomy of that ani- 
mal ; and as moft authors aver, that 
they have met with it in all its differ- 
ent appearances, we fhall give fuch 
directions as are neceflary for the 
cure. 

And in order thereto, it is proper, 
in the firft place, to make a revullion, 


-by taking a moderate. quantity of 


blood from. the neck-vein; this is 


_convenient in all fluxes of blood from 


the inferior parts, unlefs the horfe be 
exceeding weak. , If there be a mix- 
ture of purulent corrupt matter after 


bleeding, moderate purging will be 


very proper, with fuch things as are 


fit in a lax or feouring; other medi- 
-cines proper to make a revulfion by 
-fweat and infenfible tranfpiration, 


are alfo to be complied with ; as 
likewife fuch aftringent blifters as are 
proper in/a lax or fcouring. Gzb/on’s 
Farrier’s New Guide. See the article 
LAx. sf sy ; 

In this diforder, Dr. Bracken di- 
rects the following powder to be given 


-in warm claret: ‘ Take powder of 


‘ oyfter fhells, three’ ounces ; con- 
‘ trayerva-root and. virginia fnake- 
© root, of each one ounce; cinna- 
¢‘ mon and tormentil-root, ‘of each 
‘ half an ounce; faffron and cochi- 
* neal, of each two drachms.’ Pow- 
der all weli, and mix for fix papers, 
to be given the horfe two every day, 
in warm red wine, or beer, for three 
days, keeping him well covered, and 
no hay before him for two. hours — 
after the drink ;.and_fometimes may 
be added to each dofe one ounce of 


- diafcordium with the wine. 


Mr. Bartlet recommends the fol- 
lowing reftringent glifter and drink. 
For the glifter, ‘, Take oak bark, four - 
¢ ounces ; tormentil root, two oun- 
¢ ces; burnt hartfhorn, three ounces: 
¢ boil in three quarts of forge-water 

’ £ te 
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* to two}; ftrain off, and add two 
* ounces of diafcordium, four ounces, 
* of ftarch, and. half a drachm of 
© opium. — ) . 

A glifter may alfo be prepared with 
the fame quantity of fat broth, ftarch, 
and opium, in order ‘to plaifter over 
the coats of the bowels, and abate 
their violent irritations. 

For the drink. * Take foft chalk 
* two ounces, mithridate or diafcor- 
* dium one ounce, powder of Indian 
* root half-a dram, liquid Jaydanum 
* fifty or fixty drops, diffolve in a pint 
* of hartfhorn drink, and add to it 
* four ounces of cinnamon-water or 
* ved wine, and give it twice a day.’ 

Gum-arabic dMfolved in hartfhorn 
drink, or in common water, fhould be 
the horfe’s ufual drink. . 
_ BLOSSOM, or Peach - coloured, 
Horfe, is one which has his_ hair 
white, but intermixed all over with 
forrel and bay hairs, called alfo 
peach-coloured. 

Horfes of this colour are generally 
hard and infenfible both inthe mouth 
and the flanks, fo that they are little 
valued, befides they are apt to turn: 
blind.  Guyillet’s Gent. Did. in voc. 

BLOW. Biows oz the Eyes. 
Horfes frequently meet with blows 
or contufions on their eyes, which 
are more or lefs hurtful, in propor- 
tion to their degree of violence ; for 
a flight blow or a flight bruife, tho? 
at firft painful and apt to make the 
eye fwell and run down with water, 

et fuch are often cured only by 
i the eye with cold {pring wa- 
ter, which repels and hinders a flux 
of humours falling upon it: but if 
the eye be any ways inflamed or 
{woln, it will be neceffary to bleed 
dire&tly, and to apply fome cooling 
cataplafm to the eye, fuch as are 
made of the pulps of roafted or boiled 
apples, cleared from their hufks-and 
feeds, conferve of red. rofes fpread on 
a doubled linen-cloth, and bound 
gently over the whole eye, ora pled- 
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get fpread ,with alum-curd, applied 
in the fame manner, and renewed as 
often as it turns dry. _ I feldom «fe 
any other thing in fuch cafes, befides 
a tincture made with red rofes, anda 
few grains of fugar of lead in the 
following manner : ae 1 
_£ Take two drams of red rofe- 
© buds, either frefh or dried ; infufe 
‘ them in half a pint of boiling wa-~ 
‘ ter, in the manner of making tea; 
‘ when it has ftood to be cold, pour 
‘ off the infufion, which will be of a 
‘ reddith colour; and add to it a 
* fcruple, which is twenty grains, of 
‘ fugar of lead.” - | 
The beft way to ufe the tin&ure is 
this; bathe the horfe’s eye and eye- 
lids all over with a bit of clean 
fponge, or clean rag, dipped in it 
three or four times a day ; and it will 
feldom fail to make a cure in a fhort 
time of any. blow or bruife on. the 
eye, that has no uncommon {fymp- 
toms, or where the eyes are not na~- 
turally weak or previoufly difeafed, 
The rofe tin€ture is a good reftrine 
gent and ftrengthener ; and the fugar 
of lead being a falt made of lead, 
with diftilled vinegar, is intenfely 
cooling, and prevents any immode- 
rate flux falling upon the eye, which 
ought to be chiefly regarded in all 
fuch cafes. 
_. Sometimes, when the blow hits dia’ 
rectly the middle and moft promi- 
nent part of the eye, the eye ball 
turns white; and this whitenefs is 
of different degrees, according as 
the injury received happens to be 
more or lefs violent. Sometimes 
the pupil or fight, the cornea, .and 
all that is ufually clear, and pellucid, 
become the exact colour of a pearl ; 
and where the ftroke has been .more 
violent,. the. eye will appear more 
white and opake, refembling the 
white of an egg, when boiled. In 
the firft cafe, when the whitenefs is 
only of a pearl colour, the horfe has 
may. fome glimmering of light; 
ia 
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¥..<* ; pete : a 
fn the latter, he is quite blind, while 
his €ye continues in this ftate.  ~ 
- But when a blow happens to be 
given with great force, the eye will 
not only turn white but the tunica 
adnata, its uppermoft coat, which 
anfwers to the white of the human 
eye, will alfo be vifibly inflamed, 
though in a horfe itis very much 
ftreaked with brown, that coat being 
full of little, {mall twigs of arteries 
and veins, which upon any hurt or 
weaknefs ,become turgid. In_ this 
cafe, the eye is generally fhut up, 
till: the inflammation.is abated ; and 
the inflamed. part grows yellow, as 
almoft all inflammations do at their 
eoing off ;.and then we fee a white 
lifter on the cornea, fometimes the 
bignefs of a grape; and this‘always 
proves a great relief; and, when it 
breaks foon, accelerates° the cure. 
But when it happens to be’ ‘feated 
deep in the cornea, with a mixture 
of rednefs; it is apt to leave.a little 
fear, fometimes the fize of a barley- 
torn; fometimes no bigger than a 
lentil ; and often with good manage- 
ment fo fmall and thin, that it is 
fearce to be perceived, unlefs ‘a per- 
for comes quite cliofe to the eye. 

The right way to manage all 
thefe diforders, is by treating them 
with milder or more powerful ap- 
. plications, according’ as’ the fymp- 
toms are more or lefs aggravated. 
If the horfe -be loaded with fleth, 
or of a grofs conftitution, evacua- 
tions by bleeding and an- opening 
diet will be the more neceflary ; and 
in fome cafes rowelling. If the eye 
be only turned white, and continues 
dry without moifture, and the horfe 
keeps. it open, nothing further will 
be required after bleeding, but to 
be bathed with fome cooling eye- 
water, fuch as has been, directed, 
with a foft dict of f{calded bran for 
a few days, avoiding any thing that 
is hard to chew, as oats and beans: 
But if a defluxion attends, and the 
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underfide of the eye be inflamed, the 


eye-lids fwelled and moift, and if 


the horfe by reafon of the anguifh, 
keeps it fhut, it will be proper in 
this cafe to ufe a. digeftive in the 
following manner : ‘ 

‘ Take of the tincture ‘of rofes 
as above direfted, four ounces ; 
while it is warm, diffolve in it an 
ounce of horey, and thirty grains 
of fugar of lead ; fhake the vial, 
and bathe the horfe’s eye all over. 
Or it may be made thus, viz. 
rofe water, three ounces ; honey of 
rofes, one ounce; fugar of lead, 
thirty grains.’ | 

If the eye be moift and watery, a 
fpoonful or two of red wine may be 
added, which will help to recover the 
tone of the eye, thicken the water that 
runs frorh it, and foon dry it up ; 
and when once the eye is dry, and 
has gathered ftreneth, that the horfe 
Sine it freely of his own accord, 
if a blifter or any blemifh then re- 
mains on the cornea, or any kind 
of forenefs, it will be proper to 
fharpen this medicine by difolving 
a dram-of white vitriol in a little 
water, about a fpoonful or two, and 
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_adding it to the whole quantity of 


the above mentioned eye-water; or 
elfe to blow a little vitriol and fugar- 
candy into the eye thus, viz. 
‘ Take white vitriol, one dram 3 
white fugar-candy, half an ounce ; 
grind them very fine in a marble 
or glafs mortar, and blow a little 
of it into the horfe’s eye once a 
day, through a clean tobacco 
pipe ; or put a little into.a corner 
between the eyelids, with your 
finger and thumb.’ If this doesnot | 
take a Yufficient effect, make the 
powder with white vitriol, and the 
fineft loaf fugar, of each equal parts, 
and ufe it as the other once a day ; 
and the laft mentioned eye-water 
twice a day, viz. night and morn- 
ing. But if ‘the eye begins to clear, 
and looks ofa {ky colour, it will be, ° 

. fuffici-_ 
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fufficient to ufe the eye-water ‘aldne 
once a day, until it 1s quite tranfpa-. 
rent and: clear.| Gibjon's Difeafes of 
Horfes. . ota 
.Buows, or bruifes on other. parts 
of the body. Every one-muft know 


‘thatea blow or bruife, by whatever ' 


accident it-happens, will, caufe a 
{welling either in a larger or ;more 
remifs degree, and the fwelling caufed 
by external accidents are more or 


lefs dangerous, according’ to their. 


degree of violence; and according as 
the aggrieved: part of member. hap- 
pens to be more or lefs able to bear 
the hurt and impreflion. Blows upon 
the head fometimes bring horfes into 
convulfive diforders, and prove mor- 
tal; and hurts and bruifes on the 
joints fometimes caufe incurablelame- 


nefs. Blows and bruifes of the flefhy. 


he often produce very large fwel- 
ings 3, and, when many. of the {mall 
fibrillz are broke, end in’ impofthu- 
mation: but this is feldom dangerous. 
See the articles CONVULSIONS; &c. 
-« But as we fuppofe in thefe and 
the like cafes, that the blood is no 
ways affected, therefore one general 
intention in the method of cure is 
only neceffary ; and that is by 
coolers*and repellers, fuch as red or 
white vinegar, old verjuice, or com- 
-pofitions made with allum, vitriol, 
and the like, which fhould be 
applied frequently to the , {welling 
till the heat and inflammation is 
abated. Ibid. ubi fupra, fee the arti- 
cles Tumour, Fistuna, &c. 


-BOAR. A horfe is aid ‘to. 


boar, when he fhoots ‘out his nofe 
as high as ‘his ears,- and ‘toffes his 
nofe in the wind. CGuillets\ See the 
article WIND. ©) vr) sesh si4%e/ 

| BODY of a horfe is ufually called 
his carcafe; fo that a large bodied. 
horfe is faid to have:a large carcafs, 
and a flender one to have a fimall 
carcafs; and when’ the body is. 
compact and well made, ‘he is faid 
te be well carcafled, or te have 


a good .carcafs. Gibjon’s Dif. 


B O'N; 
Horfes., See the article Cancass & 
- A. horfe is faid to have a good, 
body,..when..he. is full in the flank ;, 
a light body, when he is thin or 
floatee in the flank. If the laft of. 
the. fhort. ribs be at. a, confiderable. 
diftance’ from; the haunch _ bone, 
though fuch a horfe may have a 
tolerable bedy for a time, if he be 
much. laboured, he will lofe, it. It 
is a general rule never to hurry a 
horfe that is light bodied and fiery, 
becaufe he will .prefently  deftroy 
himfelf. Ruftic Did. _ . 

BOG Spavin.. See the article 


‘SPAVIN.. . 


BOLSTERS of a Saddle, are thofe. 


parts, of a great faddle, which are 


raifed on the bows both before and 
behind, to reft the rider’s thighs, 
and ‘keep him in a pofture of with-, 
ftanding ,the, diforders which the 
horfe may occafion.. Common fad- 
dles have no hind-bolfters.. We ufe 
the expreffion of fitting.a bolfter, 
when we put the cork of the fad- 
dleinto the bolfter to keep it tight, 
That part of the faddle, being for- 
merly made of cork, took firft that 
name, though now: it. is made of 
wood. Guillet. ig’ 

. BONE. Seethe article ANaTomy. 
. The bones are the chief. fup- 
porters of the whole animal fabric, 
to which they alfo give fhape, and 
are like levers for the mufcles to play 
upon ; being united together by 


‘many junctures for the conveniency 


of motion. Gibfon’s Difeafes of Hor/es. 

The bones a a nee ee of 
the head, the vertebrz or rack-bones, 
the collar bones, the ribs, the 
fhoulder-bone, the leg-bone, with 
thofe. of the feet and pafterns, the 
offa innominata or bones. of the 
hind-parts, the whirl-bone, and the 
ftiffle... AO ESE,“ chgpicalk 

In general, it may be obferved in 
relation to the bones, that all the long: 
gnes as the fhoulder and thigh bones, 
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the bones of the leg, of ‘the thank, 
andinftep, are hollow along their mid- 
die, and contain a medullary fubftance 
or marrow, which ferves inftead of 
ail, to keep them from growing too 
hard and brittle. Towards their ex- 
tremities, that is, at both ends, they 
are not perforated: but their fub- 
ftance is. porous ; and their inter- 
ftices, when cut, are bloody, efpe- 
cially in young animals, which is a 
great ‘means to prevent their being 
broke very near the joints, which 
would almoft intail incureable lame- 
nefs. Over each end they have an 
epiphyfis or cap covered with a car- 
tilage or griftle, to make their ac- 


tion glib and eafy, and are infenfible, 


that their motion may induce no pain. 


The larger joints, fuch as the fhoul-. 


der, the hip, and the ftiffle have not 
only very ftrong ligaments of various 
contrivance, to keep them in their 
place, as has been obferved, but have 
glands or kernels that feparate an 
oily matter, which continually pre- 
féryes them moift; otherwife they 
would foon grow dry, and wear with 


their frequent fri€tion one upon ano- 
All the bones have holes or 


ther. 
perforations, more or lefs, for the paf- 
fage of nerves and blood-veffels ; and 
“ip feveral places, befides their com- 
mon proceffes and protuberances, lit- 
tle afperities and roughnefles for the 
origin and infertion of mufcles, which 
are fo fituated as not only to add the 
reateft beauty, but are the moft fub- 


ervient to their various motions, and 


all their other appointments. Where 
no motion, or but little motion is 
intended, the junétures are more com- 
pact, as In the bones of the head, the 
rack bones of the back and loins, the 
-os facram, and bones of the hips; and 
yet all*thefe junétures are ufeful and 
néceflary, and contrived with great 
wifdom: for by the feams or futures 
of the head no fiffure or cleft can run 
quite acrofs, but muft terminate at one 
of thefe. The vertebre or joints of the 
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neck, having no fharp fpines, but be- 
ing fomewhat in refemblance of a 
chain, are altogether fitted to give a 
beautiful turn to the neck, and to all 
the neceflary motions of the head. 
The vertebrz, or rack bones, of the 
back, are fo joined with yielding car- 
tilages, as endues them with fuch a 
property as we obferve in green fap- 
lings, which enables them to corref- 
pond with all the other animal mo- — 
tions, ard at the fame time are fo 
confined by their fpines and procefies, 
and by antagonift mufcles, that they 
cannot be diftorted beyond their pro- 
per limits, without great violence ; 
and yet, if thefe were altogether with- 
out motion, the whole body mutt — 
alfo in a great meafure be immove- 
able. On the contrary, the bones of 
the hips, with the os facrum, are join- 
ed in fo compaét a manner, as fhews 
them to have no very great capacity 
of motion in themfelves, but are fo 
placed, as to give the greater certain- 
ty to the motions of the hind legs ; 
and the compattnefs of the rack bones ° 
between the fhoulders and the height ~ 
of their {pines has the fame effeét on: 
the fore-legs ; fo that there is nothing. 
wanting in the mechanifm of ‘the, 
bones, to render all the actions of a 
horfe compleat and perfect. Gib/ox. 
pe Nx she 

ONE SPAVIN. 
SPAVIN. . 

BOTS, or BortTs,: in horfes, are: 
fhort thick grubs that generally are 
fcoured away by the {pring grafs, 
and fo turn infects, and fly about. 
Bracken’s Pocket Farrier. 

Authors have defcribed three forts 
of worms that affeét horfes, viz. the: 
bots, the territes or earth-worms, or 
rotundi, as they are otherwife called, 
and the afcarides. See the articles 
Worms, ASCARIDES, &c.  » 

The bots which breed in the: fto- 
machs of horfes, and are fometimes 
the caufe of convulfions, appear to be 
very large maggots, compofed of eee 

cular 


See the article. . 


BOT 


cular rings, with little tharp prickly 
feet along the fides of their Dellies, 
like the fed of hog-lice, which by 
their fharpnefs, like the points of the 
fineft needles, feem to be of ufe to faf- 
ten them to the part where they breed, 
and draw in their nourifhment, and 
to prevent their being loofened from 
fuch adhefion, before they come to 
maturity. The eggs from which thefe 
bots are produced, are difperfed into 
clufters all round the lower orifice of 
the ftomach, and are laid under the 
inner coat, or thin membrane of the 
ftomach, fo that when the animals 
come to form and life, they burift 
through this inner coat, with their 
breech and tail ftrait outward, and 
their trunks fo fixed into the mufcu- 


~ Jar or flefhy coat of the ftomach, that, 


it fometimes requires a good pull to 
difengage them ; from the blood of 
this laft coat, they draw their nourifh- 
ment, which they fuck like fo many 
leeches, every one ulcerating and 
purfing up the part where it fixes like 
a honey-comb; and they often make 


fach quick havock as to deftroy the” 


horfe. Barilett’s Farriery. 

The bots which many horfes are 
troubled with in the beginning of 
fummer, are always feen fticking to 
the ftreight gut, and are often thrutft 
out with the dung along with a yel- 
lowifh coloured matter, like melted 
_fulphur; they are no way dangerous 
there, but are apt to make a. horfe 
reftlefs and uneafy, and rub his breech 
again the po e The feafon of 
their coming\is ufually in the months 
of May and June, after which they 
are feldom to be feen, and rarely con- 
_tinue in any one horfe above a fort- 
night or three weeks. Thofe. that 
take their lodgments in the ftomach 
are extremely dangerous in caufing 


convulfions, and are feldom difco-. 


_vered by any previous figns, before 

they come to life, when they bring a 

horfe. into the moft violent agoniecs. 
See the article CONVULSIONS. 
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. A-horfe troubled with bots may be 
relieved’ without much expencée ot 
trouble, by giving him a {poonful of 
favin, cut very fmall, once or twice e+ 
very day, in oats or bran moiftened 
and if three or four cloves of chopped 
garlic be mixed with the favin, it 
will do better, for garlic is a gfeat 
deterfive, ‘atténuates vifcid matter, 
and keeps the body open, which is 
of great fervice in all thefe com- 
plaints.. And moreover, horfés that 
are troubled with bots ought after- | 
wards to be purged with aloetic pur- 


Bess before the weather grows. too 


ot; and if they are kept to a cleah 
diet after their purges, it will be a 
great chance if ever they are troubled 
with them any more. As the bots 
generally happen about the grafs-fea- 


fon, it is obferved that thofe horfes 


which are turned to gra({s often get 
rid of them there, by the firftfortnight’s 
purging ; and therefore thofe that 
ave the conveniency of a good paf- 
ture for their horfes, need not be ve- 
ry folicitous about giving them me- 
dicines. Gibjon’s Difeafes of Horfes.’ — 
The bot worm is the offspring of a 
fly, which is only found in open pla- 
ces. For this reafon, horfes that go 
to grafs or are kept in country ftables, 
near open places, are more fubjeét to 
this difeafe, than thofe that are kept 
altogether in the ftables in town. 
When this fly wants to depofite its - 
eggs, it gets under the horfe’s tail, 
creeps into the anus, and glues its 
ova to the internal coat of the rec- 
tum fo faft, that the dung in its paf- 
fage cannot rub them off. They are 
hatched, and produce a worm com- 
poféd of feyeral rings, furnifhed 
with fhort, ftrong briftles, {0 difpofed 
as to hinder its going backwards, but 
to facilitate its progrefs up the in- 
teftines of the horfe towards its fto- 
mach, where it finds proper food. 
This worm has two ftrong unciform 
teeth, placed horizontally, by means 
of which it faftens itfelf te the infide 
i oe | of 
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of the inteftines fo ftrongly, that it 
requires a confiderable force to, pull 
it off alive. Thefe worms remain in 
the ftomach and inteftines of a horfe 
till fuch time as they are turned to 
their. nymph ftate, and then being 
voided are changed into the fame fort 
of fly as their mother. But in cafe 
numbers of them are not deftroyed 
by the common methods ufed for the 
cure of this difeafe, when they come 
near to their full growth, mot find- 
ing a fuificient quantity of food in 
the ftomach, they generally, with 
their teeth, make way through’ the 
coats of it, get into the abdomen in 
fearch of food, and deftroy the horfe. 
The public are obliged for the above 


remarks upon bots to Mr. Wall, a~ 


furgeon of Chrift’s Hofpital. ‘Thefe, 
“with fome other ufeful, though lefs 
~ yemarkable obfervations, Mr. Wall 
communicated to Mr. Wood, and this 
Jaft inferted in his Supplement to bis 
Treatife of Farriery \ately publithed. 
From the conftruction of thofe organs 
of a bot concerned in the aét of refpi- 
-yation, Mr. Wall, after fome expe- 
rifnents thereon, concludes, that large 
and frequently repeated dofes of ‘lin- 
feed oil would be not only an eafier, 
‘but a more efficacious remedy than 
any that have hitherto been exhibited 
for the deftruGtion: of thefe roxious 
infééts.. He alfo advifes the injec- 
tion of a few glyfters of the fame oil, 
left any worms fhould remain lodged 
‘in the large inteftines, and after that 
u few dofes of brifk purging phyfic. 

BOULETE, in the’ manage, 1s 
applied to a horfe, whofe fet-lock or 


a‘tern joint bends forward, and out of © 


its natural fituation, whether through 
violent riding, or by reafon of being 
too fhort-jointed : in which cafe the 
Jeaft fatigue will bring it. Guillet. 


BOUT, in the manage, is applied 


to a horfe when his legs are in a 


‘Straight line from the knee to the co- ' 
-all the fame 


ronet. Short jointed horfes are apt to 
- be a boute; and, on the other hand, 
Jong jointed horfes are not. Guillet, 
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BOWS of a SapvLE are two pie 
ces of wood laid archwife, to receive 
the upper part of a horfe’s back, to 
give the faddle its due form, and to 
keep it tight. ~~ 

The fore bow, which fuftains the 
pommel], is compofed of the withers, 
the breafts, the points or toes, and the | 
corking. “i ¢ hil 

The withers is the arch that rifes 
two or three fingers over the horfe’s 
withers. ‘The breafts are placed 
where the arch or the upper part of 
the bows end. The points or toes 


‘are the lower part of the bow; and 


the corking are pieces of wood, for- 


merly pieces of cork, upon which we 


fit, and are made fait to the bolfters. 
The hind bow bears the trouffequin 
or guilted roll. 
The bows are covered with finews, 
that is, with ‘bull's: pizzles, beaten, 
and fo run all over the bows to make 
them fironger. Then they ftrengthen 
them with bands of iron, to keep them 


tight; and on the lower fide of the 


bows, nail on the faddle ftraps, with 


“which they make faft the girths. 


BOWEL-GatLepD. A horfe is: 


.faid to be bowel-galled, when the 


girth frets his {kin, between the elbow 

of his fore-leg and his ribs. 
This is occafioned by a horfe’ 

fhape generally : for when the fore- 


‘parts about the fhoulders and breaft 


are thin, and the belly large, the fad-- 
dle runs towards the hardle or wi-- 
thers, and the girth works the fkin off 


about thefe places. 


The cure is beft performed by a- 
nointing with the common white 
ointment of the fhops; and taking 
away the caufe, by fhortening the 


‘crupper, according as neceflity urges. 


Bracken’s Pocket Farrier. 
BRAIN. The brain of a horfe is’ 
much lefs in proportion than the brain 
of aman; but it-is compofed of a 
medullary fubftance, and has moft or 
parts with the human 


qt 


head, 
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It is divided. into’ three parts, the. 
cerebrum, the cerebellum or brainlet, 
and the medulla oblongata. The 
cerebrum contains all that fubftance. 
which lies uppermoft of the head, and 
which is divided into two Eulves by 
a membrane called the falx. Its out- 
fide is of an afhy colour, and formed 
into feveral convolutions, .and wind- 


ings, but not with any vifible regu- 


larity as the cerebellum: its infide is 
white, and therefore called the et 
callofuin. 

The cerebellum is divided from the 
cerebrum by that membrane termed 
the pia mater. ‘This is made up of 
four parts, whereof two are lateral, 
one on each fide; the other two are 
in the middle, ftanding before and 
behind; they are fomewhat orbicu- 
lar, and are called the proceffus ver- 
miculares. 

The medulla oblongata is the be- 
ginning of the f{pinal marrow ; it is 
of an uniform white and compatt fub- 
fiance, and is. harder than. the brain 
er cerebellum. 

As to the aétion and ufe of the 
br ain, it is very certain that, accord- 


ing to the philofophers terms, it is the: 


chief feat of the animal faculty, as 


the heart is the fountain of the vital.. 
~The animal pirits being prepared 


out of its parenchyma. or mairowy 


fubftance, and from thence conveyed, 
into the nerves, which communicate, 


fenfe and rnotion to all parts of the 
body. Gibjon’s Farrier’s Guide. 


BRANCHES of a Bripve, are. 
two pieces of iron bended, which, in. 


the interval between one nd the o- 


ther, bear the bit-mouth, the crofs 


chains and the curb, fo that ‘on ‘one 


end, they anfwer to the headfall, and. 


en the other to the reins, in order to 
keep the horfe’s head in fubjection. 

A hardy, boid, or ftrong br anch, is 
one that brings in the head... A weak 
branch is a branch that was former ly 
yfed for raifing the head, but now is 
difufed, efpecially fince the difcovery 
of the error of thofe who fancied that 


faddle. 
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it raifed after the fame manner’ with 
the knee branches. - Cuillet. - -s 

Which way foever the branches . 
of the bit incline, the horfe’s mouth > 
. goes to the contrary. ‘The Sieur de- 
Soleyfell is very particular on : the. 
head of branches, explaining their fe- te 
veral kinds, as is alfo the Duke of 
Newcaftle, who reduces their ef-, 
fects to thofe of a lever. 

Thefe are laws in the manage. 
That the further the branch is from, 
the horfe’s neck, the more effeét it. 
will have, 2. That fhort branches 
ceteris paribus are ruder, and their — 
effeéts more fudden, than thofe of lon-— 
ger. 3.°That the branch is to be, 
proportioned to the length of the 
horfe’s neck. , 

BRASSICOURT, or Bracui- 
COURT, a term uled in the manage, 
and applied to a horfe whofe fore legs | 
are naturally bended archwife ; be-, 
ing fo called by way of diftingtion’ 
from an arched horfe, whofe legs are 
bowed by hard labour. Guillet. 

BREAK. ‘To break a horfe in 
trotting, is to make him light upon 
the hand by trotting, in order to make 
him fit for a gallop. 

To break a horfe for hunting, is to 
fupple him, and make him take the 
habit of running. . Guillet. . ? 

BREAST of a horfe. See the ar- 
ticle COUNTER. , 

BREASTS, part of the bow of the 
See Bows. 

BREAST-PAIN called by the 
Italians grandezza di Petto, is a 
diftemper incident to a horfe, pro- 
ceeding from a redundancy of blood, 
and other grofs humours, which be- ; 
ing diffolved by fome violent and dif- 
orderly, heat refort downward to the 
breaft, and pain him extremely, fo 
that he can hardly go, The fymp- 
toms of this diforder are a ftiff, ftag- 
gering, and weak going with his. 
fore legs : befides that, he can hardly, 
if at all, bow down his head to the 


ground, 
C4 To 
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"To cure the breatt pain, bathe all 


his breaft and forebooths with oil of 
eter; and if that does not help him, 
in three or four days, then let him 
blood in both his breaft-veins, in the 
ufual place ; putting in a rowel either 
of hair, cork, horn or leather. 
Others prefcribe an inward drench 
for this diforder, made of a pint of 


fweet wine, and two fpoontuls of 


diapente ; and then to: bathe his 
brealt and legs, with oil and wine 
mingled together; and in ten or 
twelve days it will cure him. Raffic 
DiG,.in voc. 

BREAST-PLATE, a  leathern 
ftrap running from one fide of the 
faddle, crofs the horfe’s breaft, to the 
other, intended to keep the faddle 
from flipping backwards, in mount- 
ing up rifing grounds. It is other- 
wife called tee, fometimes the poitrail. 
Guillet. 

BREATH, or Winn, fignifies 
fometimes the eafy refpiration of ‘a 
horfe, and fometimes it implies the 
eafe and reft or repofe of a horfe ; as 
give your horfe breath, do not ride 
him down ; give that leaping horfe 
a long breathing time between ‘the 
turns of repetitions of his manage, 
&c. Guillet. 

BREEDING of horfes. In order 
to raife a good and beautiful race of 
horfes, it 1s neceffary to chufe for a 
ftallion a fine barb, free from here- 


ditary infirmities, fuch as weak eyes, 


bad feet, fpavin, purfinefs, cheftfoun- 


dering, &¢. but remembering this, 


that defeéts which happen by accident 
dre not to be accounted hereditary. 
‘The ftallion being thus pitched upon, 
three months before the time he is to 
cover, feed him with found oats, 
peas, of beans, or with coarfe bread 
and a little hay, but a good quantity 
of wheat ftraw; leading him out 
twice a day to water, and after he 
has drunk, walking him up 
down for an hour, but not fo as to 


make him fweat. If you put him to. 
“whany mares he will not ferve fo long, 


and. 


BRE 

therefore let him have mares but at- 
cording to his ftrength, that is twelve, 
fifteen, or at moft but twenty. See 
STALLIONS + | 

Mares go with foal eleven months, 
and as many days as they are years 
old; in which cafe, a perfon may 


order his mares to be coveréd fo that 


their foals may be brought forth at a: 


time when there will be plenty of grafs. 
About the end of May, put your 
mares into an inclofure capable of 


feeding them the whole time the ftal-’ 


lion is to be with them, or that they 


‘are in feafon, in which inclofure all 


the mares are to be put together, as 
well thofe which are barren as others. 


poe 


Firft take off your ftallion’s hind © 


fhoes, but let his fore fhoes remain 


for the prefervation of his feet; then | 


léad' him forth, and let him cover a 


a mare twice in hand, to render him | 


more calm and gentle; after which 
take off his bridle, and turn him loofe 


to the reft, with whom he will be- . 


come fo familiar, that at laft they 
will make love to him; fo that not 
one of them will be horfed but as 
they are in feafon. See the article 
MARE. . 

In this enclofure there fhould be 
built a little lodge, into which the 


ftallion may retire to fecure himfelf - 


froin the fcorching heats ; and in the 


lodge there fhould be a manger, to . 


give him oats, péas, fplit beans, 
bread, and whatever elfe he likes beft;_ 
and he muft be thus entertained 
during the whole time he is with the 
mares, which will be about fix or 


care that the ftallion and the mare . 


have the fame food, viz. if the former 


be at hay and oats, which is com-’. 


monly called hard meat, the latter 
fhould likewife. be at hard meat, 
otherwife fhe will not fo readily hold, 
Mares which are very grofs hold 
with great difficulty, but thofe that 


are indifferently fat and plump, con-:- 


To. 


ceive with the greateft eafe. 
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To bring.a mare in feafon, and 
make her retain, let her eat for eight 
days before fhe is brought to the 
horfe, about twa, quarts of hemp 
feed in the morning, and as much at 
night. If the refufe it alone, mix it 
with a little bran or oats ; and if the 
ftallion eat alfo of it, it will contri- 
bute much to generation. 

Ass for the age of the ftallion, he 
fhould not cover before he is fix years 
old, nor after he is fifteen, but the 
laft may be regarded pa yng to his 
ftrength and vigour. As for the 
mares, they fhould not be covered 
~ before they are three years old: but 
in this particular you may be direéted 
according to the goodnefs of your 
mares. Such perfons as are defirous 
to have a male breed may obferve the 
fellowing rule: ‘ The mare, being 
¢ brought in feafon, is to be covered 
¢ very early in the morning, any 
* time from: the fourth day of the 
¢ moon to the full, but never in the 
© decreafe; and then the will not fail 
© to bring forth a male colt.” The 
truth of this will appear from a 
little experience. In the laft place, 
you may furnith yourfelf with young 
breeding mares from your own race, 
which being found and of a good 
breed, will bring forth more beautiful 
foals than any other. But you are 
not to make ufe of your colts for 
ftallions, becaufe they will much de- 
generate from the goodnefs of the 
true barbs, and at laft become like 
the natural race of the country. It 
is therefore advifeable never to chufe 
a ftallion from your own breed, but 
rather to change him for a good barb 
or Spanifh horfe ; yet ftill make 
choice of the fineft mares of your 
own ftock to breed upon. Solleyfell 
apud Rujtic Dic. 

BRIDLE is fo termed when all its 
appurtenances are fixed together in 
_the feveral parts of it, for the govern- 
ment of a horfe; and they are thefe ! 
3. The bit, or fnafile, which is the 
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- 


‘ditch, or mount a hedge. 
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iron work put into the horfe’s»moutli, 
of which there’ are feveral forts, ag 
may be feen under the article Birr. 

2, The headftall, being the two 
fhort leathers that come from the top 
of the head to the rings of the bit. 
3. Fillet, that which lies over the 
forehead and under the foretop; if the 


horfe have trappings: this is ufually Vg 


adorned’ with a rofe or the like, or 
leather fet with ftuds. 4. The throat- 
band, being that leather whichis but- 
toned from the head band under the . 
throat. 5. Reins, the long thong of 
leather that comes from the rings of 
the bit, and being caft over the 
horfe’s head, the rider holds them in 
his hands, whereby he guides the 
horfe as he pleafes. 6. The button 
and loop at the end of the reins, by 
which itis faftened to the ring of the 
bit ; the other end of the reins having 
only a button fo large, that it cannot 
go through the ring of the bit on the 
other fide: this is called a running 
rein, by which a horfe is led at a good 
diftance, and has liberty to leap a 
7. The 
nofe-band, a leather that goes over 
the middle of the nofe, and through 
the loops at the back of the head- 
ftall, and fo buckled under the 
cheeks: this is ufually adorned. ag 
the fillet, if the horfe be trapped and 
ftudded. 8. A trench. 9. A caves 
fan, being a falfe rein to hold or lead 
ahorfe by. 10. A martingal, which 
is a thong of leather, the one end 
faftened under the horfe’s cheeks; . 
and the other to his girt between his 
legs, to make him rein well to caft 
up his head. 11. Chaff-halter. A 
woman’s bridle is the fame, only it 
is double reined, Ruftic Didt.. | 

For a more particular account of 
thefe feveral members that compofe a 
bridle, fee the articles HEAD-sTALLy 
FILLET, &c. 

In liew of a bridle the. matters fre- 
quently ufe the word hand; thus, for 
pull the bridle, they fay bear the wie 
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To:cleave to or hold by the bridle is 
the fault of a bad horfeman, who 


when a horfe is diforderly, inftead: 


of flacking his hand, clings to it ; as 
it were, to the mane or pommel of 
the faddle; wanting the habit or 
ftrength to keep himielf faft by cling- 
ing with his thighs. Guzllet. 

BRIDON, or Bripoon, in the 
manage, properly denotes a {nafile, 

in contradiftinétion to a bit or bridle. 
Guillet. 

The French fay, that the Englifh 
ufe no bridles, but only bridoons, 
except in the army; a» horfe never 
goes fo well nor fo fure with a bri- 
doon, unlefs he have been firft broke 
to the bit. , Newcaf. apud Trev. 
Did. Univ. 

BRILLANT. A brik, high met- 
tled, ftately horfe, is called Brillant, 
as having a raifed neck, a:fine motion 
and excellent haunches, upon which 
he rifes though never fo little put on. 
Guillet. ; 

BRINGING ia a hborfe is the 
keeping down his nofe when he bears 
and tofles, it up to the wind. A 


horfe is brought in, by a good ftrong . 


branch. Guillet apud Suppl. to Chamb. 
Cycl.. at 
BROKEN WIND. 
ticle Winb. | 
BROUILLER, a French word, 
ufed in the academies, to fignify that 
a horfe, when put to any manage, 
plunges, traverfes, and appears in 
diforder. Hence they fay, ‘This gen- 
tleman is not mafter of his legs, he 
makes his horfe brouiller, z. é. makes 
him traverfe and caft down his head; 
the {pur being too: hard for him. 
Guillet. mite 
BRUISE. See the article BLlow. 
BULIMIA, or BuLimy, vul- 
garly called a canine. er dog-like ap- 
petite, is in men the phyfical name, 
for what in horfes is termed the 
hunery evil.. See the article Ap- 
PETITE. ae: . 
BURNS, or ScaLps, occafioned 
by gun-powdey, or any other caufe, 


See the ar- 


BUR 
when the {kin remains intire, ‘are “to 
be bathed well, and kept foaked with- 
rags dipped in fpirit of wine campho-. 
rated. Salt bound thick upon. the’ 
part has been found very effeétual: 
for this purpofe ; and indeed all fa-; 
line and fpirituous applications excel: 
others, while the ikin is yet unbroke,’ 
but when the kin is feparated, anoint? 
the part, and keep it conftantly fupple 
with linfeed or fallad: oil, and a 
plaifter {pread with bees wax and. 
oil; if the fkin is ‘fo fcorched that 
floughs muft be digefted out, drefs 
with the wound ointment and oil of 
turpentine, and finifh the cure with 
any drying ointment. Should the 
horfe be feverifh from the pain, give 
him cooling clyfters, and treat him. 
as directed in fimple fevers. The. 
fire fuppofed to be left in the; part 
after injuries of this kind, is nothing: 
more than. the inflammation, which 
is the natural effect of fuch caufes : 
fo that the whimfical notions and 
conceits concerning fire remaining im 
the burnt part, are extremely abfurd. 
Bartlett's Farriery. wit 

If the burn be new, the heat and 
inflammation may be taken off, ‘by. 
applying nnmediately to the part’ 
pounded onions. Some ufe the juice 
of onions and verjuice mixed to-’ 
gether; black foap and common falt 
has the fame effet: there are others 
who ufe quick-lime beat into an oint- 
ment with frefh butter, but nothing 
is better or fo fafe as the camphorated . 
{pirits ; applying afterwards the fol- 
lowing -cataplaim : Take mallows 
and marfhmallows, of each four 
large handfuls; linfeed, one pound ; 
boil them in four quarts of water, 
until. moft of the moifture be dried 
up ; pulp them through a fieve, 
and add a pound. of frefh butter, 
and three ounces of camphire in 
powder ; mix them all together in 
a mortar, and fmear the part with 
it, or apply it fpread pretty thick 
on a piece of limber canvas.’ 
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> But if the burr be deep, it muft be BUTTON of the reins of a bridle 
fcarified with a fleam, and the fame is avring of leather, with the reins 
poultice applied over it to haften the put. through it, running all along 
{car or burnt parts to a fuppuration. .the length of the reins. See the ar- 


Gibjon’s Farrier’s New Guide. ticles BRIDLE and REINS. . >. 
BURSTENNESS. See. the ar- To put a horfe under the button, is 
ticle RUPTURE. * rq | & -when heis ftopt, having no rider on- 


BUTTERIS, BUTTRICE, or ‘his back, by the reins being laid on 
Buttress, a tool that farriers make hisimeck, and the button lowered fo 
wufe of, to pierce the fole of a horfe’s far, as that the horfe’s head is brought 
foot, which is overgrown; to pare «in by the reins, and fixed to the true 
‘the hoof, to fit the fhoe, and to cut pofture or carriage. Guillet’s Gent. 
off the fkirts of the faid fole that Dié?. Part I. in voc. fife 
‘overcaft the fhoe, &c. Ruftic Did. ; 
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CAL | CAN : 
7 YNADENCE, in the manage, de- _ ~The calkins therefore are the ends 
notes an equal meafure or pro- «or extremities of horfe-fhoes turned 
‘portion, obferved by a horfe in all his or bent downwards, ‘and forged to a_ 
‘motions, when he 1s thoroughly ma- ° fort of point, to make the beaft ftep — 
naged, and works juftly either at the “more fafe and fteady upon the ice. 
gallop terra a terra, or the airs. © '~ Savary’s Di. Cont. voc. Crampon. 
_ A horfe’s working in cadence im- - ‘The inconveniency of the calkins | 
‘ports that his times or motions are is, that they hinder the horfe to tread - 
uniform, fo that one does not take evenly on’ the ground, and thus oc- 
‘in more ground than another. Horfe- cafion wrenches of the foot, or ftrains 
‘men, fay, this horfe works always of the finews, efpecially in’ ftony © 
“upon the fame cadence; he follows ' ways, where the hardnéf{s of the bot- 
the cadence, he does not change his © tom will not fuffer the calkins to pe- | 
cadence; he remains equally between © netrate. Add, that they are apt to 
‘the two heels. He is fine and‘gentle - make a horfe cut. | Solleyfell’s ‘Com-~ 
in all his aids, and when put to the pleat Hor/eman. EGS, 
manage, he never interrupts his ca-- Calkins are either fingle or double; 
‘dence. Guillet. og Ria “that is, at one end of the fhoe, or at 
~ CALADE, in the manage, a defcent ‘ both; the latter are reputed lefs hurt- 
‘or flope in a riding ground, by which — ful, as they allow the creature to tread 
to bring a horfe to bend his haunches, more even. Some are made large’ — 
‘and form his ftop with the aids of and f{quare; the beft are in form of. 
*the calves of the legs, bridle, and the point of a horfe’s ear. See the 
cavéefan, feafonably given.  ° ~ articlé HORSE-sHOE. ps 
' The calade is alfo called by the CANKER denotes any gnawing - 
French bafé: ‘They fay, ride‘or gal- ulcer that corrodes the'flefh about it. - 
‘lop down the calade.’ Guillet... © °© Avcanker in a horfe’s foot, for the 
» CALKINS, or CALKERS, a part ‘ moft part, proceeds from thrufhes, 
“prominent from a horfe fhoe, in- when they prove rotten and putrid, 
“tended to fecurethe beaft from fliding, - Sometimes a greezy rasiigtireelig it 
Pass tia. ' ‘ a ag 
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hias been of a long ftanding, and has 
got into the finnofities of the coffin- 
joint, will run down to the frog, and 
under the fole, and turn to a canker. 
Sometimes bruifes, corns, and fome- 
times taking up a kennel or channel 
riail, when thefe are ill managed, 
will produce the fame effect : but the 
moft ufuial caufe is from a rank 
thrufh. ' 
The canker is fo luxuriant in fome 
‘conftitutions, that, in one night’s 
time; it will get into the mufcles of 
the bottom of the foot, turn them ail 
into a quag, and at the fame time 
rot the fole. A luxuriant canker very 
much refembles a cancer, both in 
fmell and afpeé&: for if it be neglected 
dreffing, for a few days, it will grow 
fevera] inches high; and when the 
flough is taken off, it will be under- 
neath all full of papilla refembling 
a cauliflowey, except in the colour, 
which is of a very pale red and varie- 
gated. ‘The method that farriers ufe 
for the cure of a canker is for the 
moft part with hot oils, fuch as dou- 
ble aqua fortis, oil of vitriol, and 
butter of antimony, which indeed are 
wery proper: for fome cankers are 
of fo quick a growth, that nothing 
Jefs than fuch cauftic medicines will 
keep them under. Some wie fubli- 
mate, and ftrew.the canker over after 
the oils have been applied : this fome- 
times does a great deal of mifchief. 
‘Thofe do better, who only ufe red 
precipitate ; but the main thing fome 
farriers are wanting in, is the manner 
of ufing them; the plain cauttic oils 
_ are the beft alone, provided they are 
rightly applied: for they fhould be 
more frequently dreffed than what is 
e€ommon ; not to let them lie on three 
or four days, as they often do.— 
When the canker does not rife upon 
the dreflings, once in two days will 
be fufficient; and fometimes a little 
precipitate and burnt alum in fine 
powder will be very neceflary to ftrew 
over the new growth of flefh, until 
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tle fole begins to grow, after it has 
been wafted away. There is another 
great error committed in curing the 
canker; and that is not having fuf- 
ficient regatd to the hoof ; for it 
fhould not only. be cut off wherever it 
prefies upon the tender parts, but 
thould be kept very foft with linfeed 
oil ; and as often as it is dreffed, 
bathe the hoof all round the coronet 
with NN Purging is very 
proper to compleat the cure. Gzib/on’s 
Difeafes of Harfes. 
For the canker arifing from gigs in 
the mouth, fee the article Gics. 
CANNON, or Canon, of a bit, 
is a round but long piece of iron, 
fometimes Aa of two pieces 
coupled together and bent in the 
middle ; and_fometimes only of one 
pigce, that does not bend, as in the 
cannon mouth a trompe. See the 
article Bir. | 
Cannon mouths of all forts are 
contrived to keep the horfe in fub- 
jection ; being fo ordered, that they 
rife gradually toward the middle, and 
afcend towards the palate; that the 
void {pace left underneath may afford 
a liberty to the tongue. Guillet. 
CAPARASSON, or Horse- 
CLOTH, a fort of cover fora horfe. 
For led horfes this is commonly made 
of linen cloth bordered round with 
woolen, and enriched with the arms 
of the mafter upon the middle, which 
covers the croupe, and with two cy- 
phers on the two fides. The capa- ~ 
raffons for the army are fometimes a » 
great bear fkin, and thofe for ftables 
are of fingle buckram in fummer, 
and of cloth in winter. Guzllet. . 
CAPELET, or CAPpELLET, a 
{welling which horfes are fubjeét to, 
of a wenny nature, which grow on | 


the heel of the back, and on the point 


_of the elbow. The capellets arife 


often from bruifes and other acci- 
dents, and when this is the cafe,» 
fhould be treated with vinegar and 
other repellers; but when they grow 

gradually 
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gradually on both heels or elbows, | 
we may then expect the blood and 
juices in fault, that fome of the vef-' 
fels are broke and juices extravafated, 
in this- cafe, the fuppuration fhould 
be promoted by rubbing. the part 
with marfhmallow omtment; and. 
when matter is formed, the fkin 
fhould be opened with a lancet, in 
fonte dependent part. towards one. 
fide, to avoid a fear: the. dreflings. 
may. be turpentine, honey, and tinc- 
ture of myrrh. The relaxed fkin. 
may be bathed with equal parts of 
{fpirit of wine and vinegar, to which 
an éighth part of oil of vitriol may 
be added. The contents of thefe tu- 
mours ‘dre various ; fometimes wa- 
tery, and at others fuety or like thick 
pafte ;. which if care be not taken to 
digeft out properly, with the cyft, 
will frequently colle&-again ; was it 
not for the disfigurement, the fhorteft 
method would be, to-extirpate them 
with a knife, which if artfully exe- 
cuted, and the {kin properly pre- 
ferved, would. leave very little de- 
feimnity. When thefe tumours, pro- 
ceed from an indifpofition of the 
blood, theyre beft let alone, efpecially 
thofe of the watery kind, which will 
wear off infenfibly, without any ap-. 
plications: but. when-they are like to 
proye tedious, endeavour to difperfe 
them. with bathing, with repellers, 
and haye' recourfe to rowels, purges, 
and diuretic medicines, to carry off 
the fuperfluous.juices.and correét the 
blood. Bartlett's Farriery. 

~CAPRIOLES, or. Leaps a firma a 
firma, axe leaps that a horfe makes in 
one and ry te place, without ad-, 
vancing forwards; and that in. fuch 
a manner, that when he is in the air, 
and-at the height of his leap, she 
past or ftrikes- out; with his hinder. 
gs even and near, 


all che Cink’ is the mott dccult of . 


all the high amanage, or raifed airs.. 
‘It differs froma craupade in this, 
‘that in a craupade the horfe does not 
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fhew his fhoes ; and from.a balotade- 
in this, that in a balotade he does yot 
yerk out. Your horfe will never 
work well at caprioles, unlefs you 
put him between two pillars, and 
teach him; to reife firftt his fore quar- 
ters, and then his hind ‘quarters, 
while his fore are yet in the air: for 
which end, you mutt give the aids of 
the whip and the poinfon. IF you 
would teach your horfe to make ca- 
pricles, and. yerk out handfomely, 
with his hinder feet, flay and help | 
him with your hand and your heels. 
Guillet. 
CARACOL, in the manage, is 
an oblique pifte, or tread, traced out 
in, femi-rounds, changing from one 
hand to another, without obferving 
a regular ground. 
hen horfes advance to charge in 
battle, they fometimes ride up in ca- 


-racols, to perplex the enemy, and 


make them doubtful, whether they 
are about to take them in the front or 
in the flank. Caracol is a Spanith, 
word, and in that language, figni- 
fies the motion that a {quadron of 
horfe makes, when, upon an engage- 
ment; the firft rank has: no fooner’ 
fired their piftols, than they -divide 
and open into two half ranks; the 
one wheeling to the right, and the 
other to the left, along the wings of 
the body to the rear. Every rank, 
obferves the fame order after firing ; 
and the turning or wheeling from the 

front to the rear is. called. a caracol.. 
To caracol, is to go in the form of. 
half-rounds. Guwillet’s Gent. Did. __ 
CARCASS of a horfe, the fare 
with his body. See the article Beby. 
. The careafs of a horfe ought not to 
be too {mall and flender, becaufe a 
fmall carcafled horfeis generally weak. 
On the other hand; a very large car- 
caffed horfe proves often heavy and: 
unaétive ; and when -he happens, to 
be. underlimbed, it is reckoned a great 
fault. When.a tall horfe happens to 
have a fhort. carcafs, and very long 
egs 
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~ Yegs like a fpider, fuch a horfe is fel- 


dom good for much. ° It always 'de- 


notes ftrength in a horfe, when ‘his 

carcafe is of a moderate fize. Guzb/. 
Difeafe of Horfes. . ( 

“CAREER,, fignifies both ‘the 

- ground that is proper for the manage; 

_ and the courfe or race of a horfe that 


does not go beyond two hundred ? : 
- cryftaline humour of the eye render- 


aces. Guillet. 
CARRYING, in the manage. A 
horfé is faid to CARRY LOW, when 


having naturally an ill-fhaped neck, » 


he lowers his head too much. All 
hories that arm themfelves, carry low: 
but ‘a horfe may carry low without 
amiing, for when he’ arms himfelf, 
his neck is too fupple; and he wants 
to evade the fubjection of the bridle: 


but when he carries low, he’ has his’ 


neck ill placed and ill made. A 
French branch, or gigot, is prefcribed 
as a remedy againft carrying low. 


A horfe is faid to CARRY WELL,’ 


when his neck is raifed or arched, and 
“he holds his head high and firm, 
without confraint. Guillet. 

* CARRYING IN THE WIND, fee 
the article WIND. 

’ CAST Hair or Hoor. A horfe 
-cafts or fheds his hair at leaft once a 
year, * Every {pring he cafts his win- 
ter coat, and takes a fummer one; 
and fometimes in the end of autumn 

_ he puts on his winter hair, in cafe he 
has been ill curried, or ill cloathed, 
- or kept in a cold ftable. Sometimes 
he cafts likewife his hoofs : when this 
happens, let the farrier give them a 
good form in fhaving him, or elfe 
his feet will grow flat, and like an 
oyfter fhell. : 
CASTING, or OVERTHROWING 

a horfe is done as follows: Having 
brought him upon fome even ground 
that is fmooth and foft, or into the 
barn upon foft ftraw, take a long 


rope; double: it, and caft a knot, a 


yard from the bow; put the bow a- 
‘bout'his neck, and the double ‘rope 


betwixt his fore legs ; about his hin-- 


CAST 

der pafterns, and under his fetlocks 3° 
when you have done this, flip the’ 
ends of the rope underneath the bow: 
of his neck, and draw them quick, 
and they will overthrow him; then 
make the ends faft, and: hold down’ 
his head. - Rujtie Dié. . 

‘CATARACT, is now generally 
agreed to be, forthe moft part, the 


ed opake ; ‘whence it is defined a’ 
diforder of the humours in the eye, 
by which the’ ptipilla, that ought to’ 
appear tranfparent and black, looks: 
opake, grey, blue, brown, &c.* 
whereby vifion is variouily impeded, 
or totally deftroyed. 

~ Mr. Gibfon is very dark in his rea~' 
foning about feveral of the diforders 
incident to the eyes of horfes ; parti- 
cularly what he fays of a cataraé& is 
very far from the truth, when he af- 
firms, that the matter which forms 
this diforder is continually falling in- 
to the aqueous or watery humour ;° 
and further (Farrier’s New Guide,’ 
p- 202.) that we may ‘know a cata- 
ract before it is ripe, by rubbing the 
outfide of the eye: for by fuch means’ 
he fays it will thift its place. 

I cannot indeed be furprized that: 
Mr. Gibfon thould miftake the true 
feat of a cataract, feeing many greater 
men than he have fallen into the like 
error, and imagined it placed in the 
watery humour, whereas nothing can > 
be more abfurd and ridiculous: for 
it is now made manifeft, that the ca- 
taract is fituate upon the cryftalline: » 
humour of the eye, and is nothing 
more than an alteration or opacity of 
one or more of its coats, or. ftrata, 
The true catara& differs in’ colour, 
being fometimes white, pearl colour, 
yellow, black, or greenifh ; and I 
am of opinion that the two laft only 
are curable, yet not by any applica- 
tion outwardly or medicines inward- 
ly adminiftered, but by manual ope- 
ration with the needle, which turns 
off the laminze of the cryftalline that 

ark 
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are difeafed ; arid then the rays are 
Aadynitted through the. remdining 
parts 5. but the mifchief is, that if 
you couch a horfe for a cataraét, you 
‘cannot contrive fpe&tacles for him af- 
terwards’ to help ‘the deficiency or 
a of the chryftalline, fo ‘that 
his fight will not be at all perfect, tho’ 
he pay have enough to keep him{elf 
out of pits and ditches. 
™ It has been,’ and I believe ftill is, 
‘an opinion among dealers in horfés,' 
that when a horfe ftarts ‘much, or 
feems. frighted at every thing he 
meets, his eyes are bad; and Mr. 
Snape, with like reafon believes fuch 
horfes have congealed bits like motes 
floating in the aqueous humour ; and 
that thefe when they become adhe- 
rent, or fticking to one another, form 
_ what we call a cataract. But thefe 
fpecks,. flies, infeéts, or the like, 
which are imagined’ to go to and fro 
before the fight of human creatures, 
(and no’ doubt it is the fame in this 
_refpeét as to brutes) are no other 
than the difeafed parts or particles of 
the outward coat of the cryftalline 
humour in an initient cataract ; and 
the reafon we do not perceive the 
motes or reprefentation of flies, al- 
ways in the fame place, is plain to 
any one who has the leaft notion of 
‘optics’: for unlefs the eye be kept 
truly fteady and fixed in the fame po- 
fition, it is not poffible a perfon fhould 
‘obferve the mote or fpeck always the 
fame. : brs 
* Receipt for the cure of an initient 
_ or beginning cataract: 
~ € Take of Turbith mineral pow- 
€ dered, two drachms; and of ‘the 


‘half an ounce; mix and keep it in’ 
€ a bottle that is clean and dry, and 
© well corked.’ The method of ufing 


the powder is to blow it up the - 


horfe’s noftrils once a day; and I 
think as much as will lie upon a Six- 
pence fuflicient for one noitril, pro- 
vided the horfe’s» conftitution-be not 


e 
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a gna of the ‘herb affarabacca ;_ 


CAV | 
averfe to the evacuation fuch prepa- 
ration promotes, viz./a running of 
thin lymph or ferous liquid, by fome 


called humours from the brain ard 


glands adjacent, and by tliat means 
not only purge the head, &c.° but 
alfo give fuch ‘a ftimulus to the ner- 
vous {y{tem as to alter the ccurfe, or, 
rather the vibration and ‘undulation 
of the nervous tubuli and fluid thére- 
in‘ contained, and of confequence 
fhake off the initient or beginning ‘¢a-.. 
tara&t, before it has too much altered 
the outward laminz of the cryftalline 
humour of the eye. See the article 
EYE. att Lata 
The ufe of this powder may be 
continued a longer or fhorter time, 
according as it operates upon the 
horfe, in making his nofe run: but 
it is impoflible to fet down the pre- 
cife quantity that may be neecliny, 
feeing the peculiar temperament and 
difpofition of all kinds'’of animals dif- 
fer prodigioufly as to their pronenefs 
to this or that evacuation: for they 
are differently affected even by the 
fame compofition, fo that it is beft to 
begin’ rather with an under than over 
dofe; and by fuch means, as it were 
to grope out the particular conftitu- 
tion of every animal we have to do . 
with. Bracken’s Farriery Improved. 
‘For the treatment of cataraéts and 
moon eyes according to other authors, 
fee the article Moon-EYEs. 
CAVALCADOUR anciently de- 
noted a riding mafter, but at prefent 
it is difufed in that fenfe, and is only 
employed to denote a fort of “equer. 
ries or officers who have the dircétion 
of the ftables of princes. Guillet and 
Trev. Did. in'voc. hei 
~’ CAVALIER, in the manage, fig- 
nifies one who underftands horfes and 
is prattifed in the art of riding them. 
Cates 48 a 
* CAVESON, or Cavesson, in the 
manage, a fort of nofe-band,’ fome- 
times of iron, fonietimes of leather or 
wood, fometimes flat,"and fometimcs 
Raha ER Ris! th BR EO * RON Owy: 
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hollow or twilted, which is clapped 
upon a harfe’s nofe, to wring it, and 
{fo forward the fuppling and breaking 
of the horfe. ‘The cavefon of leather 
and that of wood are made ufe of, 
when we put horfes between two pil- 
Jars; and when we fay, a horfe takes 


the ropes, we mean the ropes or ftraps 


of that fort of cavefon. An iron ca- 
vefon faves and fpares the mouth of 
young horfes, when we break them; 
_ for by the help of it, we accuftom 
them to obey the hand, and bend the 
neck and fhoulders, without hurting 
their mouth or fpoiling their bars with 
the bit. Now an iron cavefon is a 
femicircle or a band of iron bended to 
an arch, confifting of two or three 
pieces joined by hinges; and this we 
clap upon the nofe of a young horfe. 
_Some cavefons of iron are twifted or 
wreathed, and fome are flat, which 
bear equally upon the nofe, and are 
indeed the beft. | 
A. cavefon, a /guette, or a biting 
cavefon, is hollow in the middle, and 
notched like a faw upon the two fides 
of its concavity, in order to pinch the 
nofe of a furly or ftrff-necked horfe. 
The cavefon called camare was arm- 
ed with little teeth or very fharp 
_ points of iron, which tore and abufed 
a horfe fo, that at prefent it is banifh- 
ed the academies, as is alfo the’ fi- 
guette. 
Alliron cavefons are mounted with 
a headftall, a throatband, and two 
ftraps or reins, with three rings ; one 
rein we pa({s through the middle ring, 
when we mean to make a horfe work 
round a pillar, or, for want of a 
‘ pillar, round a man that ftands in 
the center. Through the two fide 
‘rings we pafs the two reins which the 
rider holds in his hand, or makes faft 
to his faddle, in order to keep a 
horfe’s head in fubjeétion, and fupple 
his fhoulders. See the article ROPEs. 
Guill. Gent. Didi. in voc. 
CAUL, omentum in anatomy. 
' See the article OMENTUM. 
' CHACK, in the manage, is taken 
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in the fame fenfe as beat. upon the 
hand. A horfe is faid to chack, or 


- heat upon'the hand, when his head is 


not fteady, but he tofles up his nofe, 
and fhakes it all of a fudden, to avoid 
the fubjeCtion of the bridle. “Turk- 
ifh horfes have this fault frequently. 
We fay, they beat upon the hand; 
and the beft bits nor the beft hands 
can never fix their heads. Croats or 
Croatian horfes are alfo fubject to 
chack upon the hand, which proceeds 
from this, that their bars are too 
fharp and ridged, or edged fo that 
they cannot bear the preflure of a bit, 
though never fo gentle. If a horfe 
had not too fenfible or too tender a 
mouth, he would not beat upon the 
hand: but in order to fix and fecure 
his head, you need only to put un- 
der his nofeband a fmall flat band of 
iron bent archwife, which anfwers 
to.a martingale. This will hinder 
him to beat upon the hand; but will 
not break him. of this habit, for ag - 
foon as the martingale is taken off, 
he will fall into the fame vice again, 
Guillet. 

CHANFRIN, in the manage, de- 
notes the fore-part of a horfe’s head, 
extending from under the ears, along 
the interval between the eyebrows 
down to his nofe. Guzllet. 

CHANGE, in the manage. To 
change a bhorfe, ox change hand, is 
to turn or beat the horfe’s head from 
one hand to the other; from the right - 
to the left, or from the left to the 
right. You fhould never change 
your horfe, without pufhing him for- 
ward upon the turn; and after the 
turn pufh him on ftraight, in order 
toaftop. Guillet. 

CHANNEL, in the manage, is 
ufed for the concavity in the middle 
of the lower jaw of a horfe, where 
the tongue lies. ‘This hollow.being 
bounded on each fide by the bars, 
terminates in the grinders, or max- - 
illary teeth. The barbles grow in ~ 
this channel. Gwillet. 

. CHA- 
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_, CHAPELET, in the manage, a 
couple of ftirrup leathers, mounted 
each of them with a ftirrup, and join- 
ing at top ina fort of leather buckle, 
called the head of the chapelet, by 
which they are made fait to the pom- 
mel of the faddle, after being adjuft- 
ed to the rider’s length and _ bore. 
‘They, are ufed both to avoid the 
trouble of taking up or letting down 
the ftirrup every time that a gentle- 
man mounts on a different horfe and 
faddle ; and to fupply what is want- 
ing in the atademy faddles, which 

have no ftirrups to them. Guillet. 
CHAPERON of a Bit-mouth is 
ufed only for {catch mouths, and all 
others that are not cannon-mouths, 
fignifying the end of the bit that joins 
to the branch juft by the Banquet. 
In fcatch-mouths, the chaperon is 
round, but in others itis oval; and 
the fame part that in {catch and other 
mouths is called chaperon, is in can- 

non-mouths called froncean. 
CHARBON, in the manage, fig- 
nifies that little black fpot or mark, 
that remains after a large fpot in the 
cavity of the corner tooth of a horfe. 

About the feventh or eighth year, 
when the cavity fills, the tooth being 
{mooth and equal, it is faid to be ra- 
fed. Guillet. 

_ CHARGE, in the farriers difpen- 
fatory, a preparation of a middle na- 
ture between an ointment and a plai- 
fier, or between a plaifter and a ca- 
taplafm ;. or participating of all three, 
viz. being partly made up of oils, 
meals, pulps; and partly of gums 
and refinous things, that give a ftiff- 
nefs and body to plaifters. And there- 
fore as all charges are only a kind of 


foft or liquid plaifters, the antients 


who firft contrived them, made greater 
ufe of them than any other. topic 
whatever in all outward infirmities, 
as being the beft adapted to creatures 
that are covered with hair; and ftill 
there is not any form of greater ufe 
‘or more univerfally approved of than 
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thefe topics that go under the name 
of charges. 
Charges are of different intentions, 


/ 
as are all other forms of outward ap- 


plication ; fome being chiefly emol- 
lient, others difcuffive, and fome al- 
together repellent, of which kind are 
moft of thofe called cold charges ; 
fome of which are alfo ftiled defen- 
five or ftrengthening. Their princi- 
pal ufe is to heal parts that are weak-_ 


‘ened by falls, bruifes, ficknefs, or 


any other kind of accident, where 
the joints, nerves, and finews are af- 
flied ; to bring down cold and 
phlegmatic fwellings ; and fometimes 
to dry up watery corruptions, which 
create an ulcerous difpofitzon in the 
legs and other parts of the body. 
‘ ‘Take oil of turpentine one pint, 
and mix with it the powder of 
wormwood ; laverider-flowers, a- 
-grimony, and St. John’s wort, of. 
each two ounces; put them over, 
a charcoal fire in a {killet, and ftir 
them well together for a quarter of 
an hour; then add fenugreek, and 
linfeed in fine powder, of each twa 
ounces; ointment of marfh-mal- 
lows, four ounces ; ‘rectified oil of 
amber, half a pint; continue to ftir 
them, till they begin to thicken; 
then take them off the fire, and add a 
int of chamberlye, which has been 
boiled to the thicknefs of a fyrup, 
and make the whole into a charge.” 
This charge is of the greateft fer- 
vice. imaginable in all cramps dnd 
convulfions of the mufcles or finews, 
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‘and may therefore be applied with 


good fuccefs to cure the ftring-halt, 
before it comes to be of a very long. 
ftanding. Itis alfo good in all pa- 
ralytic numbneffes, and in all old 
griefs in the finews and joints. . 
_* Take old chamberlye, three pints ; 
© boil it over the fire to one pint, or 
* till it grows thick ; then take black 
‘ pitch, half a pound; melt it over 
* the fire with a fufficient quantity of. 
‘ boar’s greafe; ftrain it through a 
Pate * cloth, 
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‘cloth, that no drofs or lumps re- 
main in it, and then pour it to the 
chamberlye, adding bean flour and 
‘bole armoniac*in fine powder, as 
“much as is fufficient to make it into 
the confiftency of a charge.” 

This may be complied with to or- 
dinary horfes in all ftrains of the 
fioulders or hips, in the knees or 
hams, or pattern joints. Thefe ap- 
plications, when they are made in 
time, by their coldnefs and aftrin- 
gency, fo preferve the tone of the 
veflels as to hinder them from yield- 
ing to the influx of the blood, by 
which means they become all one as 
a flay to any part that is relaxed and 
weakened: but they will be yet more, 
efre&tual to thofe parts when they can 
alfo admit of a bandage. 

‘ Take mattic, dragon’s blood, 
myrrh, and gum tragacanth, of 
each an ounce; common pitch, 
fix. ounces ; red lead bole, and 
litharge in fine powder, of’ each 
two ounces; boil ‘all, thefe in a 
fufficient, quantity of vinegar, over 
a flow fire, until'they grow ropy ; 
then take them off, and add bole 
armonia¢ in fine powder what is 

* fufficient to make a charge.’ 

This is of great fervice to abate the 
heat and inflammation that attend 
Jarge wounds; being applied over 
the dreflings; and is likewife very 
good to cco} the heat and inflamma- 
tion of the eyes, being laid all over 
the head and temples. It will cure 
any new ftrain with one application,” 
unlefs it be very viclent. It is alfo of 
the greateft fervice imaginable to cure 
the gourdinefs and fwellings of a 
horfe’s legs, if it has not been of a 
long continuance, or caufed by the 
foulnefs of the blood following fome. 
difeafe: in which cafe it is never pro- 
per to,»make ufe of repellent medi- 
cines, or thofe whofe chief, efficacy 
is of that fort, but rather to ufe fuch as 
are warm and fpirituous, of which the 
following is an-exainple, ‘ 
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' viding him at that‘time into cold 
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© Take common turpentine, one 
* pound ; honey, half a pound ; 
‘ f{pirit of wine, one pint: mix them 
‘ well together; then add flour of 
‘ linfeed and fenugreek, of each four 
‘ ounces; camphire in powder, an 
© ounce; wheat-flour, what is fuf- 
‘ ficient to make a charge.” A va- 
riety of other charges may be met 
with under their feveral names in the 
courfe of this work ; but the curious 
reader is, defired to confult, Gib/on’s 
Farrier’s Difpenfatory, upon this fub- 
oo. : 


CHASTISEMENTS, or Cor- 
RECTIONS, are the fevere and rigor- 
ous effects of the aids; for when the 
aids are given with feverity, they be- 
come punifhments. Guillet. See the 
article CORRECTIONS. 

CHAUSSE hop: heut, in the ma- 
nage. A white footed horfe is faid to 
be fuch, when the white marks run 
too high upon the legs. Guillet, ~ 

CHEST of a, borfe, the upper ca- 
vity, fometimes called the ‘middle 
beily or venter. ‘See BELLY! © 

In the cheft or upper cavity is con- 
tained the pleura mediafinum, the 
heart, and lines, with a glandular 
fabftance called the thymus, from 
its refemblance to a:leaf of thyme, 
This lies acrofs the Upp te ok of the 
breaft, and is like a foft pillow to the 
lungs, efpeciaily in brutes, where it 
is confiderably larger in proportion. 
than it is in men. eo 

: CHEsT-FOUNDERING, a difeafe 
in horfes which comes the neareit of 
any to that which in the human body 
fs called a pleurify, or peripneumonia, 
which is an inflammation of the lungs 
or pleura, accompanied ‘with pain and 
difiiculty of breathing. See PLEu-» 
RISY. 

The caufe is from all. the fame’ 
things that produce a cold, as from’ 
very hard riding or work of any kind, ' 
when the blocd is fizy; expofing a 
horfe when he is hot to the cold air, 
wa- 
ter, | 
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ter, and letting him have cold wa- 
‘ter to drink ; and therefore it is fome- 
times introduced by acold.. Gzh/on’s 
| New Farr. Guide. . 
. The figns of this diftemper are a 
faring coat, and heaving of the 
flanks more than common. Mr. Gib- 
fox mentions farting with pain, as 
often as he offers to move; to be one 
_ of the fymptoms of cheft-foundering. 
' In the cure of this diforder, bleed- 
ing is recommended according to the 
_ horfe’s ftrength, age, &c. to eafe his 
_ difficulty of breathing ; and in this 
cafe Mr..Gibfon recommends opening 
the flank veins, or thofe of the in- 
fide of the thigh, to make'a revulfion, 
though Dr. Bracken does not think it 
very material. 
. As Cheft foundered horfes are moft= 
ly coftive, and of a hot and:dry habit, 
the laft mentioned. author thinks foft 
food moft proper: that is, fuch as 
boiled barley, oats ground rough, 
werm water with a good deal of oat- 
meal in it, and the like. He does 
not conceive that there is any occafion 
for glyftérs, unlefs the horfe is, 
according to the farrier’s termi, burnt 
up in ‘his body; if that fhould Be 
the cafe, he prefcribes the follow- 
ime :.© Take pellitory of the wall, 
* and mallow-leaves, each three 
‘ handfuls; fenugreek-feed' bruifed, 
* and annifeed, each an ounce. Boil 
* thefe well in a gallon of water to 
* three quarts; then’ add of the e+ 
® le&tuary called caryocoftinum, two 
* ounces, and three ounces of com- 
€ mon oil.’ 
' If you find the ‘horfe in pain and 
full of agony after he has been bled 
and lad a clyfter injetted, Mr. Gibjon 
direéts the following drench to be 
given him, to’promote fweat : 
_ © Take milk-water one pint and a 
half, treacle water half a pint, dif- 
* folve in the treacle water fix ‘grains 
* of camphire ;; afterwards add an 
© ounce and a half of venice treacle, 


* or mithridate’; or two ounces of 
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* London treacle; mix all togethety 
* and give it your horfe through a 
¢ horn.’ - Afterwards, Jet him be 
walked a little and well clothed, and 
then let one of the following balls be 
given him twice a day, one in the 
morning. and another in the after- 
noon an hour before watering-time : 
¢ Take conferve of red rofes, two 
* ounces; fpermaceti, one ounce ; 
‘ linfeed and, fenugreek feed'in pow- 
‘ der, of each an ounce and/a half ; 
‘ liquorice powder, two. ounces’: 
‘ Let thefe be made into four balls, 
‘ with as much fweet oil, or oil of 
* fweet almonds, as is fufficient.’ 

The ufe of thefe muft be continued 
for feveral days, and when the violent 
{ymptoms are abated, he may by de- 
grees be inured to exercife, which with 
a cleanfing diet will perfec the cure. 

CHEVALER ‘in the manage, 
fv horfe is faid to chevaller, when, in 
paflaging upon a walk or trot, his 
far tore-leg croffes. or overlaps the 


_ other’ fore-leg, every fecond timé or 


motion. Guillet. 

CHEWING Salis, a fort of balls 
contrived for hoifes: to chew, not 
{wallow at once; not intended as 
food, but as incentives to appetite, 
and on other medicinal occafions ve+ 
ry ufeful to the creature.. The’ rée- 
ceipt now moft efteemed for thefe balls 
is this: take liver of antimony, and 
of affa foetida, of each one pound ; 
wood of the bay-tree, and juniper 
wood, ofeach half a: pound ;_ pel- 
litory of Spain, two ounces’: let‘all 
thefe be powdered together: them add: 
as much fine grape-verjuice as:is ne- 
ceffary to make the whole into a pafte. 
This is to be formed into balls of a= 
bout an ounce and an half weight, 
which are to be dried in. the fun: 
Thefe are the chewing balls, and théfe 
are to be ufed one at a time, in the 
following manner : The ball is to’be 
wrapped up in a linen-rag, and a 
thread is to’ be faftened to this, in 
fuch manner that it may be tied to the 
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wit of the bridle, and kept in the 
mouth: when the bridle is taken off, 
the horfe will immediately eat, and 
when one ball is confumed another 
is to be tied up, and put in its place 
till the intent 1s anfwered. Solley/ell. 
CHINE, in the manage, is ufed 
. for the back bone, or the ridge of the 
back of ahorfe. Guillet. 
CHOLIC, FRET, or Gripes, 
which, in the farrier’s terms though 
very injudicioufly, is meant to fignify 
mott of the difeafes of the guts, 1s no 
other than the pain that accompanies 
all the particular diforders thole parts 
are liable to; and therefore, when a 


horfe is troubled with cholic pains, ’ 


the farrier ought diligently to enquire 


into the true caufes thereof; for as. 


no part is more fenfible than the guts, 
any thing retained too long in them, 
or any thing injeéted or thrown out 
in an over great quantity, will on 
fome occafions bring a horfe into ex- 
quifite torment. Gzibfon’s Farrier’s 
Guide. , . 

The word cholic ftriétly taken fig- 
nifies diforders of the colon only, but 
now it is generally taken for any 
painful diforder of the ftomach in 
troubled urine, whether in man or 
brute creatures. Bracken’s Farriery 
Improved. | 

There feems to be no diftemper fo 
little underftood by the common far- 
riers as the cholic or gripes ini horfes ; 
one general remedy or method ferv- 
ing them in all-cafes ; but as this dif= 
order may be produced by very dif- 
ferent caufes, the method of cure 
mutt alfo vary, otherwife the intend 
ed remedy injudicioufly applied wall 
not only. aggravate the complaint, 
but make it fatal. We fhall dividé 
this diforder into three different fpe- 


cies ; the flatulent or windy, the 


bilious or inflammatory, and the dry 
gripes; each of which we fhall dif- 
tinguith by their different fymptdms, 
and then point out the proper reme- 
dies. 
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The flatulent or windy cholic. is 
thus known. ‘The horfe is often ly- 
ing down, and as fuddenly rifing a- 
gain with a fudden fpring ; he ftrikes 
his belly with his hinder feet, ftamps 
with his fore feet, and refufes his 
meat: when the gripes are violent, he 
will have convulfive twitches, his eyes 
be turned up, and his limbs ftretch- 
ed out, as if dying; his ears and feet 
being alternately very hot and cold ; 
he falls into profufe fweats, and then 
into cold damps, ftrives often to ftale, 
and turns his head frequently to his 
flanks ; he then falls down, rolls a- 
bout, and often turns on his back; 
this laft fymptom proceeds from a 
ftoppage of urine that always attends 
this fort of cholic, which may be in-— 
creafed by a load of dung preffing on 
the neck of the bladder. 

Thefe are the general fymptoms of 
cholic and gripes from wind, drink- 
ing cold water when hot, and when 
the perfpirable matter is retained or 
thrown on the bowels by catching cold; 
in all which cafes they are violently 
diftended. Cribbing horfes are more 
particularly fubjeé& to this complaint, 
by reafon they are conftantly fucking 
in great quantities of air. 

In the cure of this diforder, the — 
firft intention is to empty the ftrait - 
gut with a fmall hand dipt in oil, — 
which frequently makes way for the 
confined wind to difcharge itfelf ; and 
by eafing the neck of the bladder, the © 
fuppreffion of urine is taken off, and 
the horfe ftales and gets eafe. See — 
the article BACK-RAKING. a 

Farriers. generally ftrike a fleam — 
into the bars of a horfe’s mouth, — 
which feems to be of little or no ufe: 
for where a quantity of blood is in- — 
tended to be taken away, the vef-_ 
fels of this part are neither large 
nor numerous enough to furnifh it, 
fo that it is more eligible to take it~ 
from the neck-vein ; and is always 
proper in full, fanguine, plethoric 
young harfes. The following belt B 

and 
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and clyfter feldom fail of giving re- 

lief in thefe cafes: ‘ ‘Take ftrafburgh 
€ orveniceturpentine, and juniper ber- 
« ries pounded, of each half an ounce; 
« falt prunella or falt petre, an ounce; 
€ oil of juniper, one dram; falt of 
‘tartar, two drams; make into a 
©ball with any fyrup: it may be 
€ given whole, and waihed down with 
* a decoction of juniper berries, or a 
¢ horn or two of ale. 

If the horfe does not break wind 
or ftale plentifully, he will find no 
relief: therefore in an hour or two 
give him another ball, and add to it 
a dram of falt of amber, which may 
be repeated a third time if found ne- 
ceflary. During the fit, the horfe 
may be walked and trotted gently, 
but fhould by no means be harafled 
beyond his ability, or dragged a- 
bout till he is jaded. 

The following glyfter may be given 
between the balls, or alone ; and re- 
peated occafionally : ‘ Take cha- 

momile flowers two handfuls; a- 
nife, coriander, and fennel-feeds, 
of each an ounce; long pepper, 
half an ounce ; boil in three quarts 
of water to two, and add Daffy’s 
Elixir or gin, half a pint; oil of 
amber, half an ounce; and oil of 
chamomile, eight ounces.” 

The fubfequent balls and drink are 
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‘alfo very proper for this purpofe, and | 


to remove gripes occafioned by drink - 
ing cold water, when hot, or catch- 


ing cold after violent exercife: ‘Take ~ 


* powder of anife, cumin and fen- 

nel-feeds, of each half an ounce ; 

camphor, two drams; pellitory of 

Spain, one dram; oil of juniper, 

fifty drops ; make into a ball with 

any fyrup, and wafh it down with 

a horn or two of ale.’ 

_ For a drink: ‘ Take mithridate, 
* or venice treacle, two ounces ; Ma- 
§ thew’s pill, two drams ; camphor, 
€ one dram, diffolved in a little fpi- 

£ pit of wine ; powder of frefh an- 
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‘ nifeed, one ounce; or the fame 
* quantity of the cordial ball dif- 
‘ folved in a pint and_ half of ale.” 

The figns of a horfe’s recovery are 
his lying quiet without ftarting or 
tumbling ; and his gathering up his 
legs, and ceafing to lafh out; and 
if he continues an hour in this quiet 
pofture you may conclude all danger 
Is over. 

The next fpecies of cholic we fhall 
defcribe is the bilious or inflamma- — 
tory, which, befides moft of the pre- 
ceding fymptoms, is attended with 
a fever, great heat, panting, and dri- 
nefs of the mouth, the horfe alfo ge- 
nerally throws out a little loofe dung, « 
with a hot {calding water, which when 
if appears blackith or of a reddifh co- 
lour, and fetid {mell, denotes an ap- 
proaching mortification. 

In this eafe, the horfe fhould im- 

mediately be bled, to the quantity of 
three quarts; and it fhould be re- 
peated if the fymptoms do not abate 
in a few hours. ‘The emollient cly{- 
ter, with two ounces-ef nitre diffolved 
in it, fhould be thrown up twice a 
day, to cool the inflamed ‘bowels ; 
plenty of gum arabic water fhould be, 
taken, and a pint of the following 
drink given every two or three hours, 
till feveral loofe ftools are procured ; 
and then it fhould be given only night 
and morning till the diforder is re- 
moved: ‘ Take fenna, three oun- 
‘ ces: falt of tartar, half an ounce ; 
* infufe in a quart of boiling water 
© an hour or two; then ftrain off, and 
§ add two ounces of lenitive eletua- 
¢ ry, and four of Glauber’s Salts.’ 

If this diforder is not removed by 
thefe means, but the inflammation 
and fever increafe, attended with a 


-difcharge of a flefh-coloured water, 


the event will moft probably be fatal ; 
and the chief thing to be depended 
on now mutt be a ftrong decoétion of 
Jefuits bark, given to the quantity of 
a pint every three hours, with a gill 
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of red port wine. A quart of the 
fame may be ufed for a glyfter, with 
two ounces of Venice turpentine dif; 
folved with the, yolks of two eggs, 

an ounce of diafcordium and a pint 
of red wine, and given twice a day ; 
if the horfe recovers,. give two or 
three mild rhubarb purges. 


To a horfe of little value, give the, 


following, which in thefe cafes have 


been found fuccefsful: ‘ Take dia-- 


“ pente, one ounce; diafcordium, 
half an ounce; myrrh in powder, 
two drams; make it into a ball 
with two or three drams of oil of 
amber, to be given twice or thrice 
a day.” : \ | 
The laft we fhall defcribe is the dry 
gripes, or the cholic which arifes of- 
ten from coftivenefs; it is difcovered 
by the horfe’s frequent and fruitlefs 
motion to dung; the blacknefs and 
- hardnefs of the dung; the frequent 
~ and quick motion of his tail, the high 
colour of his urine, and his great 
reftleinefs and uneafinefs. In this 
cafe the ftrait gut fhould be,examined 
and emptied with a finzll hand oiled 
properly for that purpofe; and’ the 
following emolient oily, glyfter fhould 
be thrown up twice a day: ‘ Take 
¢ marfh-mallows, and chamomile 
* flowers, each a large handful; bay- 
¢ berries, and fweet fennel feeds 
¢ bruifed, each an ounce; boil in a 
¢ gallon of water to three quarts ; 
¢ pour off into a pan, and diffclve in 
‘ it half a pound of treacle, and a 
§ pint of linfeed oil; or any common 
¢ oil.” To make it more laxative, 
add four ounces of lenitive eletuary, 
ér the fame quantity. of cream of tar- 
tar or common purging falts. 

After this, the above purging drink 
direéted,.to be given in the bilious 
cholic, fhould be given till the bow- 
els are unloaded, and tme fymptoms 
removed. : uct 
_, The diet for a horie in the gripes 
fhould be fcalded: bran, warm water- 
gruel, or white water made by. dif- 
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folving four ounces of gum arabic in 
a quart of water, and mixing it with 
his other water. 

From this hiftory and divifion of 
gripes and, cholics, with their dif- 
erent treatment, it appears how ab- 
folutely neceffary it is, they fhould 
be well underftood, in, order to be 
managed {fkilfully; it is plain too 
that violent hot medicines fhould in 
every fpecies of this diforder be guard- 
ed againft, and given with great cau- 
tion and difcretion, even in the firft 
kind of flatulent cholic, where in- 
deed they can only be wanted: yet 
too often when prepared by farriers 
with oil of turpentine, geneva, pep- 
per, and brine, &c. they even in- 
creafe that diforder by ftimulating 
the neck of the bladder too forcibly, 
heating the blood, and inflaming the 
bowels, till a mortification is brought 
on them. Thefe are in general the 
conftant appearances of horfes that die _ 
of this diforder, whofe bowels being 
examined for that purpofe, have been 
found inflamed, full of red ‘and li- 
vid fpots, fometimes quite black 
crifped. with extream heat, and rot- 
ten. Bartlet’s Farriery. 

CHOPS, CLEFTS, or RiFTs, 
are maladies in the palate of an hor- 
fe’s mouth, caufed either by eating 
coarfe and rough hay full of thiftles 
and other prickly ftuff, or by foul 
provender, full of fharp feeds, which, 
by frequent pricking the bars of his 
mouth, caufes them to wrinkle and 
breed corrupt blood, which may turn 


to a canker; and which, if it fhould . 


fo happen, is to he cured as a canker: 
but to prevent it, wafh his mouth 
with vinegar and falt; and anoint it 
with honey. For the removing of 
thefe diftempers, pull out his tongue, 
flice it) with an incifion knife, and 
thruft out the kerneis or corruption, © 
then wath the parts as before directed, 


But to prevent_ their coming at all, 


the beft way is to wath his mouth and 
tongue often with wine, beer, or ale. 
cat CHOPS, - 
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_ Cuops, or Cracks, happen alfo 
in a horfe’s leg on the bought of the 
paftern, accompanied with pain and 
a very noifome ftench; being fome- 
times. occafioned by a fharp malig- 
nant humour, that frets the fkin. In 
this cafe, fhave away the hair from 
the fore place, in order to keep it 
clean ; and applying the white honey 
charge, or Coachman’s ointment, it 
will fpeedily heal the chops, if the ap- 
plication be conftantly renewed. Ru/~ 
tic. Di. See the articles HonEy 
CHARCE, COACHMAN’s OINT-, 
MENT, Cracks iz the Heels, and 
SCRATCHES. . 


CLAP iz the back finew, in far 


riery, is, properly fpeaking, the name 
of an ailment which proceeds from an 
overftretched tendon. When an horfe 
over-reaches in his walk or trot, he 
is apt to firain the back finews, but 
moftly by getting his foot into a hole 
in the road: for when he does this, 
and has a heavy weight upon his back 
beyond his natural ftrength, he of- 
ten catches himfelf fo haftily upon 
ftumbling, that he firains the back 
finew or tendon behind his fore leg. 
The cure of this misfortune is beft 
accomplifhed by cooling applications, 
fuch as the following: <« Take of 
© bole armoniac, four ounces ; whites 
* of eggs, number ten ;. ftir thefe 
well, and add thereto as much 
ftrong port vinegar, either white or 
red, as will make it to the confift- 
ence of a pretty ftiff poultice; -and 
apply it upon thin leather all a- 
long the finew, and part affected, 
after the leg has ‘been well bathed, 
and wafhed with warm water, and 
* wiped dry with an eafy hand.’ 
‘Claps in the back finews, or in other 
words, relaxed fibres, are curable in a 
longer or fhorter {pace of time, ac- 
cording to the degree of affeétion : 
that is, if the finew is much ftrained, 
and a flux of humours broweht on oc- 
cafioned by the terifion end heat of 
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the parts, in this cafe reft and time, 
together with a wide ftall or turning 
out to grafs, is the beft cure, pro- 
vided we firft bleed the horfe in any 
part of the body, and leffen the quan- 
tity, and thereby prevent. that fluid 
from acquiring too much of a fever- 
ifh heat, which otherwife it would bé 
apt to do from pain and reftlefsnefs, 
the two infeparable companions of a 
ftrained finew. ni 

There are many. degrees of a clap 
in the finews, and fome there are that 
can fcarce ever be cured, although 
firing and bliftering have been made 
ufe of ; for although the horfe may 
ftep upright upon his lame leg, yet, 
when he comes to hard pinching, the 
cord will again give way: but this is 
when a horfe has been let down, or 
broken down in the finews, fo as 
that his footlock almoft touches the 
ground, when he is upon his walk. 
Bracken’s Pocket-Farrier. es G 

Few fevere claps are cured in lef§ 
time than a year, fo as to ftand ex- 
ercife: but a flight clap, or more 
properly called an over-ftretched fi- 
new, may and will go off in lefs time, 
even without any application to the 
leg. Bracken’s Remarks on Burdon’s 
Farrier. 

CLEFTS, or Cracks 2 the heels. 
See the articles Coops, CRACKs, 
SCRATCHES, Scars, &c. 

CLOSE - BEHIND, is faid of a 
horfe, whofe hams are nearer each 
other than the feet, efpecially thofe 
parts of the hams called the hocks ; 


and the diftance ftill enlarging to- 


wards the feet: Such bow-legge 
horfes are oftentimes good, yet the 
generally have a weak hind-hand ; 
and in great defcents are apt to ftrike ~ 
their hams againft each other. . 
To CLOSE a Paffade juftly, is 


when a horfe ends the paffade with a 


demivolt in good order, well narrowed © 
and rounded, and terminates upon the 
fame line he parted, fo that he is ftill in 
D4 sat Bask , @.con- 
° 
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4 condition to part from the hand 
handfomely, at the very laft time or 
motion of his demivolt. . 
CLYSTER, or GLYSTER. 
the article GLYSTER. | 
COACH-HORSE.. In chufing a 
coach-horfe,, which is called. the 
fwift draught, let his fhape be tall, 
broad, and well-furnifhed ; not grofs 
with much flefh, but from the large- 
_ nefs of his bones ; his neck fhould be 
ftrong, his breaft broad, his chine 
large, his limbs found and clean, and 
his hoofs tough. ‘The large Englifh 
‘geldings are reckoned the heft coach- 
_ horfes, and the Flemifh are the next ; 
the ftrong ftone-horfes are tolerable. 
Coach-horfes muft have a good 
dreffing twice a day, hay and pro- 
vender their belly full, and litter 
enough to tumble in; they fhould be 
watfhed and walked after travelling ; 
_ their beft food is fweet hay, or well 
dried beans and oats, or beah bread. 
The ftreneth of their thoes, and the 
alling of their harnefs, fhould be 
Fooked after; their legs fhould be 
kept clean, efpecially about, their 
hinder feet, and they muft ftand in 
the houfe warmly cloathed. Ruwffic. 
DiGi. 
COACHMAN’s Ojntment, a me- 
dicine ufed for the cure of fores~in 
legs that are not gourdy, for mules, 
clefts} and rat-tails: ‘ Take com- 
mon honey and powder of copperas, 
of each a pound and ahalf; and 
mingle them in a pot over a gentle 
fire ; ftirring them conftantly, till 
they begin to boil, when inftantly 
you are to take off the pot; and 
when the matter is half cold, to 
add an ounce of arfenic powdered.’ 
This done, fet it on the fire again, 
_ ftirring it till it begins to boil; then 
. taking it off, continue to ftir it, till 
. it grows cold, but fo as to avoid the 
noifome. and ynhealthy f{mell that 
_iffues from it. ae 


See 
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_ With this medicine, the part af- 


ce 


COF 
feted is to be flightly anointed once 
every two days, after it has been 
fhaved and rubbed with a wifp, 
Ruftic.. Did. ‘ 

CODS, or Stones fwelled, a ma- 
lady in horfes that comes many ways, 
either by wounds, blows, bruifes, or 
bad humours, which corrupt the mafs 
of blood that falls down to the cods, 
or from a rupture: it fometimes alfo 
happens from a redundancy-of feed. 
See the article TESTICLES. 

For the cure, take bole armoniac 
reduced to a fine powder; vinegar, 
and whites of eggs well beaten to- 
gether, and anoint the part with it 
daily, or rather twice a day, till the 
{welling abates. Ruffic. Diét. 

But if the fwelling and inflamma- 
tion continue, bleed him plentifully, 
and apply a foftening emollient cata~ 
plafm, made of white bread - and. 
milk with ointment of poplar buds, 
&c. Let his regimen be of the cool- » 
ing kind, keep his body lax by an 
emollient clyfter with nitre. Some 
recommend bathing bitten or bruifed 
cods with warm whey morning and 
evening, for three or four days, and 
afterwards anoint them with populeon 


till yqu find the fwelling allayed. 


Remember to keep the tefticles fuf-_ 
pended with a linen cloth made in 
the manner of a purfe, fo as to draw 
over them with eafe: when the in- 
flammation and {welling is abated, 
apply the common charge of foap and 
brandy to it very hot. If, notwith- 
ftanding thefe endeavours to difperie 
the fwelling, it fhould impofthumate, 
where you find it foft, open it with a 
hot iron, or incifion knife, and heal 
it with green ointment. If it hap- 
pens that the firings are fo torn as to 
be paft cure, geld him. 
of a horfe, is 


- COFFIN, or Hoor 

all the horn that appears when he 
has his foot fet to the ground. See 
the article Hoor. © 

~ COFFIN-BONE is that which 


lies 
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Jies within the hoof, as in a coffin; 
it is round upwards, where it receives 
the little paftern, but grows broader 
and thinner towards its bottom; it 
is of a, porous open contexture, like 


“a piece of loaf-fugar, and is eafily” 


ierced, and often wounded when 
Serta happen to take up nails or 
other fharp things upon the ftreets, 
to which accidents they are often 
liable ; and are more eafily cured, 
than if that bone was hard and folid. 
Gibfon’s Difeafes of Horfes. 

If in fandcracks or quittors, or 
other diforders of the hoof, the mat- 
ter by its confinement has rotted the 
cofin bone, which from its foft and 
{pungy nature is eafily done, the 
opening muft be enlarged, and the 
rotten flefh cut away; then apply 
the .aétual cautery, or hot iron, 
pointed pyramidically, and drefs the 
bone with doffils of lint dipped in 
tincture of myrrh, and the wound 
with the green or precipitate oint- 
ment. Bartlet’s Farriery. See QuitT- 
TORS. } 

COFFIN-JOINT is where the 
paftern joins the foot. See the ar- 
ticles PaAsTERN and Foor. 

When the coffin-joint is ftrained, 
a horfe oftentimes continues a long 
time lame, without difcovering 
’ where the lamenefs lies, becaufe at 
firft a horfe does not favour it much, 
upon the bending of the foot, only 
upon planting his foot upon the 
ground; but in time there will grow 
 fuch a ftiffnefs in that joint, that he 
_ .will only touch the ground with his 
toe; and it will be impoffible to play 
the joint with one’s hand. The only 
method alfo to remove this ftiffnefs is 
 bliftering and firing, which often 
~ fucceeds, unlefs the {tiffnefs and con- 
traction has been of a long ftanding. 
Gibfon’s Difeafes of Horfes. 

COLD. By taking cold 1s meant 
_ that the pores and outlets of the fkin, 
_ (which ma natural healthy flate of 
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body, are continually breathing out 


‘a fine fluid, like the fteam aa 


from hot water, or {moke from fire 
are fo far fhut up, that thefe fteams — 
or perfpirable matter, not having a 
free pafiage through them, are hin- 
dered from going off in the ufual 
manner; the confequence of which 
is, their recoiling on. the blood, vi- 
tiating its. quality, overfilling the 
veffels, and affecting the head, glands, 
or kernels of the neck and throat, 
the lungs and other principal. parts. 
Bartlet’s Farriery. 

Mr. Gibfon fays, that a cold isa 
ftagnation of the pores, but he: fhould 
have faid, that it was occafioned by 
the perfpirable matter ftagnating in 
the body: however, his next remark 
makes fufficient amends for this mif- 
take, when he fays, ‘ That colds are 
‘ often occafioned through negleé& of 
‘ rubbing off the fweat, after hard 
¢ exercife, which ftrikes a chilnefs 
‘ and damp over the whole body.’ 
Bracken’s Farriery. 

To enumerate the various caufes 
of colds would be endlefs ; the moft 
ufual are riding horfes till they are 
hot, and fuffering them to ftand in 
that condition where the air is cold 
and piercing ; removing a_horfe 
from a hot ftable to a cold one, and 
too fuddenly changing his cloathing : 
hence it is that horfes often catch 
fuch fevere colds after they come out 
of dealers hands. 

The figns of a horfe’s catching 
cold are a cough, heavinefs, and 
dullnefs, which affe&t him more or | 
lefs in proportion to the feverity of 
it; the eyes are fometimes moift and 
watery ; the kernels about the ears 
and under the jaws fwell; the nofe 
gleets, and he rattles in his breath- 
ing; and when the cold is violent, 


‘the horfe will be feverith, his flanks 


work, and he will both loath his hot 
meat, and refufe his water. When 
thefe laft fymptoms are attended with 

a flimy 
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a flimy mouth, ears and feet cold, 
and a great inward forenefs, there is 
danger of a bad fever. But when 
the horfe coughs ftrong, fnorts after 
it, is but little off his ftomach, pricks 
up his ears, and moves brifkly im his 
ftall, dungs and. ftales freely, his 
ikin ‘feels kindly, and his coat does 
not ftare, he is in no danger, and 
there will be no occafion for medicines 
of any kind: but you fhould bleed 
him about two quarts, keep him 
warm, and give him feeds of fcalded 
bran, with as much warm water as 
he will drink, in order to dilute his 
blood. 

If the diforder fhould increafe, the 
horfe feel hot, and refufe his meat, 
bleed him; if a ftrong one, two 
quarts or more; and if you are not 
fatisfied without giving medicines, 
avoid as you would do poifon a far- 


rier’s drench; (which is generally | 


compofed of fome hot, naufeous 
powders, given in a quantity of .ale ; 
which too often increafes the fever, 
by overheating the blood, and palls 
the horfe’s ftomach by its loathfome- 
nefs) and inftead ef it, infufe two 
ounces of annifeeds with a dram of 
faffron in a pint and a half of boiling 
water; pour off the clear, and dif- 
folve in it four ounces of honey, to 
which may be added four fpoonfuls 
of fallad oi!; this drink may be given 
every night; or one of the following 
balls, provided there is no fever, 
in which cafe, it always will be more 
eligible to give two or three ounces of 
' mitre or falt prunella every day in his 
Feedsy or water, till it is removed : 
but fhonld the horfe be inclined to 
coftivenefs, remember that his body 
fhould be kept open by emollient 
glyfters, or cream of tartar diffolved 
an ‘his water, to the quantity of threé 
or four ounces a day. 
-* Take of the frefh powders of an 

* nifeed, ‘elecampane, carraway, li- 
 gudrice; tumeric, and flower of 
st 7 : ° 2 ; . ° 
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€ brimftone, each three ounces 3 
€ juice of liquorice, four ounces, dif- 
© folved in a fuilicient quantity of 
¢ mountain ; faffron powdered, half 
* an ounce; fallad oil and honey, 
* each half'a pound; oil of annifeed, 
* an ounce ; mix together with wheat 
* flour enough to make into a pafte.” 
Or, Take the following from Dr. 
Bracken : | dank 
© Take annifeed, carraway-feed, 
‘ and greater cardamoms finely pow- 
© dered, of each one ounce; flower 
* of brimftone, two-ounces ; turmeric 
‘in fine powder, one ounce and a 
*-half; faffron, two drams; Spanifh 
€ juice diffolved in water, two ounces ; 
© oil of annifeed, half an ounce ;_ 
liquorice powder, one ounce and 
‘a half; wheat flour a fufficient 
‘ quantity to make a pafte, by beat- 
‘ ing all the ingredients well in a 
* mortar.” ot hz 
Thefe balls confift of warm dpen- 
ing ingredients, and given in a imall ° 
quantity, about the fize of a pullet’s 
egg, will encourage a free perfpira- 
tion ; but in cafe of a fever, thould 
be cautioufly continued. They are 
much more efficacious, and in all 
cafes fuperior to the farriers drenches, 
if diffolved in a pint of warm ale. 
This fimple method, with good 
nurfing and hot mafhes, warm water 
and cloathing, efpecially about the 
head and throat, which promotes the 
running at the noftrils, will anfwer 
in moft fudden colds ; and when the 
horfe feeds heartily and fnorts- after 
coughing, moderate exercife every 
day wili haften his recovery. , 
The fcalded bran fhould be put 
hot into the manger: for the fteams 
conduce not a little to promote a run- 
ning at the nofe, which is often very 
plentiful, and greatly forwards the 
cure ; his manger fhould be kept 
clean, by filling it with ftraw ;. his 
hay well fhook, and fprinkled with 


‘water, and giver in {mall quantities ; 


tor 
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i for his breathing at this time taints 
the hay, and then he will not touch 
at. 1 


To a horfe loaded with flefh, a 


rowel may fometimes. be ‘néceflary ; 
as may alfo a gentle purge or two, 


to.fome, when the diftemper is gone 
off. Bartlet’s Farriery. . 

Dr. Bracken obferves, that nothing 
cold fhould be given to a horfe to 
drink upon his perfpiration being ob- 
ftruéted, or in other words, upon his 
having caught cold; for fuch things 


are oppofite to the main intention of 
cure, viz. promoting perfpiration : 


therefore, give him water milk warm 
for a few days, which will do much 
better by mixing a little oatmeal with 
it; or rather, if the horfe will drink 
it, the doétor recommends fome of 


his cordial ball, as prefcribed in his’ 


notes. upon Captain Burdon’s Pocket 


Farrier. Mr. Gibfon diretts fal pru-: 


nella or purified nitre to be infufed 
jin the water, and of this~doétor 
Bracken highly approves. 

If a horfe has got a cold in his 
head, Dr. Bracken thinks that pa- 


‘tience and warm cloathing are very 
~ requifite, by reafon the matter of the 


diftemper requires time to affimulate, 


or gather together in fuch quantity 


as that it may, with the greateft eafe 
to nature, be difcharged through the 
nofe ;/ when the nofe, bégins to run 
ever fo little, he thinks it proper to 
blow through a quill up his noftrils 
fome of the following {neezing pow- 
der, which may. he repeated twice or 
thrice a day, till the running gra- 
dually ceafes. ‘The powder is this: 
*« Take of the leaves of the herb 
© affarabacca dried, half an ounce ; 
¢ white hellebore, one drachm ; pow- 


_ ¢ der them well, and keep them in a 


© bottle clofe ftopped for ufe.” 
Epidemical Coups, which  fre- 
quently feize young horfes efpecially, 
are often fo far from proving deadly, 
that, with proper care, they tend 


_ 'greatly.to the improvement of a 
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horfe’s “health and conftitution, by 
rendering fuch horfes more hardy and 
durable afterwards, and recoverin 
many horfes to perfect foundnefs that 
before were full of complaints. 
In epidemical colds; the glands 
about the throat and thofe under the | 
ears are more inflated than in com- ~ 
mon and accidental colds, and where 
a horfe’s conftitution is good, and 
his blood no way vitiated before, may 
be cured as other colds; only that 
his head and neck ought to be more 
carefully covered and kept warm, to 
promote a conftant breathing in thofe 
parts. About the end of the year 
1732, there was a very remarkable 
diftemper of this kind among the 
horfes in London, and: in feveral 
other parts of the kingdom. ‘They 
were feized fuddenly with a vehement, 


dry founding cough, which fhook 


them fo violently, that fome of them 
were often ready to drop down with 
hard ftraining, and want of breath ; 


their throats were raw and fore; 


many of them had kernels fwelled, 
and painful to the touch. ‘This dif- 
temper, though no way mortal, yet 
was fo very catching, that when any 
horfe was: feized with it, thofe that 
ftood on each hand of him were ge- 
nerally infected as foon as he began 
to run at the nofe, which he did ge- 
nerally the third day, in fo profufe a 
manner for five or fix days, that fome 
horfes in that time difcharged as 
much as two or three pails would 
hold of purulent matter, which how- 
ever was generally of a laudable co- 
lour and good confiftence. - 

The method followed in curing 
this malady was firft to bleed the 
horfe’ plentifully ; after which foft 
balfamics mixed with deterfives, fuch 


as the following drinks, were ad- 


miniftered, viz. * Coltsfoot, hyffop, 
« and chamomile flowers, of each a 
‘ handful } frefh linfeed, and garlic, 
* of each an ounce ; liquorice root 
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* cut into thin flices, the fame quan- 
* tity; of faffron half an ounce in- 
* fufed in two quarts of boiling wa- 
* ter, one half for the morning, and 
* the other for the afternoon.” With 
thefe were given balls made of the 
warm aromatic pectoral powders 
mixed with honey, balfam of ful- 
phur, and oil of annifeed ; and hav- 
ing allowed the horfe plenty of water 
to dilute his blood, the cure was per- 
feted by air and moderate exercife. 
In fome feafons, the fpring ‘colds 
among the young horfes are accom- 
panied with an epidemical fever, 
efpecially about the time of thedding 
their teeth, and putting out their 


tufhes ; and without fome care and’ 


diligence be ufed, thefe colds are apt 
to leave an ugly taint behind them, 
a continuance of the cough, of a re- 
laxation, of the kernels under the 
jaws, with a too great moifture and 
fnottinefs of the nofe, which fome- 


times turn to the glanders. Gib/on’s- 


‘Difeafes of Horfes. 
COLIC, or Cuoutrc. 
ticle CHOLIC. ; 
COLLAR BONES are two in 
number, in the fhape of an Italic /, 
viz. one on each fide: by one end, 


See the ar- 


they are united to the uppermoit rack. 


_ bones ; and by the other, to the upper 
Part of the fternon or breaft bone, by 
ittle heads which enter the cavities 
of thofe bones ; whereas thofe in men 
are joined to the fhoulder, and affitt 
in its motion, by a particular mecha- 
nifm: but in a horfe, they are of ufe 
to fupport the fhoulder blades, and 
keep them from fliding forwards. 
Gibjan’s Difeafes of Horfes. 
COLOUR of an hborfe. Scarce 
any author, who wrote upon farriery, 
has neglected to give his opinion con- 
cerning the different difpolitions of 
_ horfes of one colour or another. 
Though indeed thefe fignatures are 
not always to be epee on, it is 
however neceflary to deliver the fen- 
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timents of authors upon it; notwith- 
ftanding the late duke of Newcaftle, 
who was a very good author in this 
way, feems to have fo far got the 
better of prejudice, as not in the leaft 
to regard the colour of a horfe in any 
refpect, befides its being conducive 


‘or otherwife to his beauty. ‘This is 


thought to have been running too far 


‘into another extreme, fince moit au- 


thors are of opinion, that fome indi- 
cation of a horfe’s goodnefs, as well 
as his ill nature, may be drawn from 
his colour, as well as from his marks, 
mere eipecially of the firft: for as 
men’s tempers and inclinations may 
be gueffed at from their complexions, 
&c. even fo may we form a judgment 
relating to this particular in horfes. 
The fieur de Solleyfell~tells us, 
that the dappled grey, the dark for- 
rel, the brown bay, the roan with a 
dark héad, and the flea-bitten grey, 


or ftarling colour, are the beft, as - 


they partake of an uniform mixture 
of the four humours, viz. phlegm, 
melancholy, bile or choler, and 
blood, and therefore, if a horfe have 
a mixture of the white, the black, 
the forrel, and the bay, he muft be 
concluded a durable and good horfe ; 
and as without doubt, all animal bo- 
dies contain the four kinds of hu- 
mours mentioned, a due and equita- 
ble mixture of them will make the 
beft horfe. But let us hear Mr. Gib- 
fon upon this fubject, » 

The chief and principal colours are 
the bay, the chefnut, the black, the 
brown, the dappled grey, and forrel ; 
for the white is for the moft part ori- 
ginally grey, and turns fooner or later 
into white as his limbs happen to 
be lighter or darker ; and the light 
grey colts that grow the fooneft 
white, have generally little or no 
dark mixture about their joints. 


The bays are of various degrees, — 


from the lighteft bay to the dark. 
That approaches the neareft to the 
: brown, 


| 
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‘brown, but is always more fhining 


and gay. | , 
The bright bay is an exceeding 
beautiful colour, becaufe he has ofter 
a reddith dafh with a gilded afpect ; 
his mane and tail black, with a black 
or dark lift down his back. Alfo 
the middle colours of bays have often 
the black lift with black mane and 
tail ; and the dark bays have almoft 
always their knees and pafterns black ; 
and we meet with feveral forts.of bays 
that have their whole limbs black, 
from their knees and hocks down- 
wards. - The bay is one of the beft 


’ colours, and horfes of all the different 


dies. 


kinds of bays are commonly good, 
unlefs when accidents happen to fpoil 
them while they are colts. 

The true chefnut is generally of 
one colour, without any fhade or 
gradation. His hairs are often com- 

ounded of three colours, the root 
ight, the middle dark, and the points 
“4 a pale brown, which makes an 
agreeable mixture; and differs from 
the forrel in this, that the mixture of 
the chefnut is not fo diftinét and ap-- 
parent to the eye, efpecially at any 
diftance ; becaufe the hairs of the for- 
rel are often,of feveral colours inter- 
mixed, wherein the red or Fox co- 


Jour generally predominate. Many . 


chefnut horfes have their manes and 
tails very near the colour of their bo- 
Both the chefnut and the for- 
rel are of degrees darker and lighter. 
‘There are many good and beautiful 
horfes both of the chefnut and forrel, 
but the latter, when they have much 
white about their limbs, are apt to be 


more faulty in their feet than thofe 


’ der in conftitution. 


that are more uniform in colour ; 
and they are alfo apt to be more ten- 
When a chef- 
nut horfe happens to be bald or party 
coloured, or to have white legs, which 
may be owing to fome extraordinary 
affection in the dam, or fome impro- 
per mixture in the breed, fuch horfes 
I 
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are not very agreeable ; for chefauts 
are the leaft tainted in their colour of 
any other, and moift people prefer the 
chefnut to the forrel, both in point of 
beauty and goodneis. | 

The brown is a colour not altoge- 
ther fo beautiful as the bay or 'chef- 
nut. Brown horfes haye alfo their 
degrees, fome being light and fome 
very dark. They have almoft all 
black manes and tails, and often 
their joints are black, though not fo 
fhining as the bays, but rufty. Al- 
moft all brown horfes grow gradually 
lighter towards their bellies and 
flanks; and many are light about 
their muzzles. The moft beautiful 
are thofe that happen to be finely dap- 
pled, for the plain brown are efteem- 
ed more ordinary. Many of them 
are coarfe, but ftrong and ferviceable, 
fit for draught, for burden, or for 
war. 

Black horfes are very beautiful, ef- 
pecially when they are of a jet fhin- 
ing black and well marked, and have 
not too much white: for a great deal 
of white, efpecially when it fpreads 
round their eyes and a great way up 
their legs, adds nothing to their beau- 
ty ; neither does itadd anything to 
their goodnefs. Some black horfes 
have brown muzzles, are brownifh on 
their flanks and between their hips; 
fome are of a lighter colour about. 
their muzzles. ‘Thofe that partake 
moft of the brown are generally the 
ftrongeit in conftitution. Among the 
greys the dappled are reckoned the 
beft. ‘The filver-grey is extremely 
beautiful, and many of. them very 
good. ‘The iron-grey, with a light 
mane and tail, have alfo a gay ap- 
pearance, but are not accounted the 
moft hardy ; the light plain grey, and 
the pigeon-coloured grey foon change 
and turn white, as all other greys do 
in courfe of time. The dappled 
grey keeps his.firft colour the longeft, 
which is a fign of ftrength and dura- 

blenefs. 
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bleriefs. The nutmeg-grey, where 
the dapple and other mixtures parti- 
cipate of the bay or chefnut, is not 
only exceeding beautiful, but moft 
of the nntmeg-coloured horfes turn 
eut very hardy and good. 

The roans are a mixture of va- 
rious colours, wherein the white pre- 
dominates. Many of them turn out 
much better than they appear to be. 

’ Some are exceeding good, and thofe 
that have a mixture of the bay or 
nutmeg-colour are fometimes tolera-~ 
bly handfome and beautiful. The 
roans have a general refemblance to 
each other, and yet a very great di- 
verfity. 

The -ftraw-berry approaches pretty 
near the roan in fome things,’ but in 
moft refembles the forrel, being often 
marked with white on his face and’ 
legs, which we feldom obferve: per- 
feét without a2 mixture of the rean. 
The bay mixture im the ftraw-berry 
vs alfo of the mgheft colour, and 
makes him look as 1f- he was tinctured 
with claret ; fome of this fort are 
both very handfome and good, but 
are not very common. | 

The fallow-colour, the dun, and 
the cream-colour, have all one com- 
mon refemblance: and moft of them 
have a lift down their backs, with 
their manes and: tails black. The 
moufe, dun, and lead-colour, are the 
moft-erdinary ; and becaufe’ the- lift 
down their backs goes off with a foft 
imperceptible fhade, like what we 
obferve on the back of an eel, are 
from thence called eel-backed. 

Few people chufedun horfes. The 
fallow and roan-coloured are many 
of them both good and beautiful. 
Thofe are generally the beft that, be- 
fides their manes and tails, have their 
muzzles and their joints black or chef- 

“nut, and their colour inclined to 


 chefnut. 


‘There are many other colours of 
horfes produced out of the great di. 
3 


Filly. / 
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verfity that are to be met with every 
where, which would be endlefs and. 
of no'‘ufe to defcribe, as the peach- 
colour, the fiarling, the fleabitten, 
&c. and all thefe participate more or 
lefs of fome of the colours already 
mentioned. . However, it may be 
farther remarked, that fometimes hor- 
fes turn out very finely fpotted ; fome 
like leopards, fome like tigers, fome’ 
like deer, with black, yellow, red, 
or other gay colours. Others again 
are difagreeably diverfified in their 
colours. Gibfon’s Difeafes of Horfes. 

For the marks of horfes arifing from 
their colours, See the article Mark. 

COLT, or Foat, the young of 
the horfe-kind. The word Colt fim- 
ply fpoken,:is among the dealers un- 
derftood to mean the male kind; the 
female or mare,colt being called a 


Colts are ufually foaled in the be- - 
ginning of fummer, and it is the euf- , 
tom to let them run with the mare till 
Michaelmas ; when they are to be 
weaned. ‘This is to be done fooner 
or later according asthe cold weather 
comes in. Some are for not hav- 
ing them weaned till the middle of 
November, and that three days be- | 
fore the full of the moon, if it hap- 
pen near that time. And fome of 
the beft writers on this fubjeét, are of . 
opinion, that we do not let the foals 
fuck long enough, and that this is 
the reafon why <a are fo very long 
before they are fit for ufe. Thefe 
authors are of opinion, that a colt 
ought always to fuck the whole win- 
ter, and that this would make them 
fit for fervice a great deal fooner than 
they are at prefent. See the article 
Foa. . 

When firft weaned, they muft be 
kept in a convenient houfe with a 
low rack and manger for ‘hay and 
oats, that they may eat freely and 
eafily, and the hay muft be very {weet 


and fine, efpecially at firft; a little 


wheat 
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wheat bran fhould be mixed with the 


oats in order to keep, their bodies 
open, and make them eat freely and 
drink freely. 

“It has been obferved, that the eating 
too much oats has rendered colts 
blind; but the caufe has been wrongly 
attributed to the heating quality of 


the oats. If the oats are bruifed in a 


mill before they ‘are given them, tho” 


» they eat ever fo much of them, there 


hever happens any mifchief of this 
kind; but endeavouring with their 
teeth to break and chew them: when 
whole, they are apt to ftretch and 
{well the veflels of the head, and oc- 
éafion a fullnefs of blood about the 
eyes, which often terminates in: in- 
flammations, and in blindnefs. 

The difficulty of chewing oats, and 
not their heating nature, is therefore 
the true reafon of this mifchief; and: 
if this be obviated: by firft bruifing 
the grain, the colt always grows the 


better for eating it: His legs do not 


grow thick, but he becomes broader 
and better knit, and:as he grows up, 
will bear fatigue much better than if 
he had been fed: only with bran and: 
hay. Above all: things, thefe crea- 


» turés are to be kept from wet and 


cold while they are young, for nothing 
is more tender than’ a colt; and the 


-mifchiefs he gets at this time are not 


fo eafily got over. i tie fhews 
the ‘great advantage ot houfing and 
taking care of colts: for if the fame 


_ ftallion cover two mares, both alike 


‘in age, beauty and all other 


articu- 
lars, and thefe bring both foals of 
the fame fex, fo that there is no room 
to expect the leaft difference between 
them; let one of thefe colts be houfed: 
every winter, and let the. other al- 
ways run abroad, it will be found as’ 


they grow up, that the colt which 
has been ke 
flefhy fhoulders, flabby and gouty.. 


abroad, fhall have.large 


legs, weak pafterns, and bad hoofs, 


and fhall be a dull heavy‘creature ; 
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and that the other which has Been 
houfed and taken care of, fhall have 
a fine forehand, be well thaped, have 
good legs and good hoofs, and be of 
good ftrength and fpirit. From this 
it may be learned, that it is of no 
confequence to have a good ftaliton, 
and a good mare, if the colts are 
fpoiled in the breeding up. * 

‘It is obferved that fome colts under 
the age of fix months, tho’ the mare 
yields plenty of good milk, yet decay. 
and wafte daily. They’are in this ° 
cafe always: troubled’ with a cough. 
The breeders have a great many fan- 
taftic remedies in fuch cafes, as the 
bag wherein the creature was foaled, 
the lungs of a fox and-the like; but 


~ a little liquorice and elecampane pow- 


der mixed with honey and milk, is. 2 
remedy greatly to be preferred:to alt 
thefe. 

When the colts are kept up in the 
winter, they are not to be continually 
immured in the ftable; but in ‘the 
middle of the day, when the fun fhines: 
warm; they fhould always be: let out 
to play about for an hour or two ; 
and when the winter. is fpent, they 
fhould. be turned into fome dry 
prio ‘where the grafs is' fweet and 

ort, and where there is good water, 
that they may drink at pleafure. ‘The 
winter after this, they may be kept 
in the ftable without any farther care 
than that which is taken of other 
horfes 5 but after the firft year the 
mare colts and the horfe colts are not 
to be kept together. See BREEDING. 

‘This may be the method every. 
fummer and winter tillthey are broke 
for ufe ; which may be when they are - 
three*years old, and they will take 
the breaking much more eafily, after 
this fort of breeding, than if they 
had’ been all the time running about 
wild: for ordering them the fecond’ 
year as’the other horfes are ordered, 
they will’ be tame and gentle like 
them, and -will not flounce and'plunge 

| about’ 
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about on the firft mounting, as they 
otherwife would, but will take the 
faddle quietly.. The common way of 
breaking a colt by beating him and 
tiring him by trotting over plowed 
fields, however neceffary it may be to 
a colt that has always run wild, is 
not to be chofen when it can be a- 
voided ; for it is breaking and fpoil- 
ing the creature’s fpirit. Ufing him 
to other horfes, and winning him by 
gentlenefs is a vaftly preterable way. 
It is proper to wear no {purs for fome 
time with a newly backed horfe. 

In order to make him endure the 
faddle well, the way is to make it fa- 
miliar to him, by clapping it with 
the hands as it lies on his back; then 
fwaying upon it, and dangling the 
ftirrups by his fides, rubbing his fides 
with them, and bringing him thus to 
be ufed to every thing about him. 
Then the crupper fhould be often 
ftrained, the girths loofened and 
tightened, and the ftirrups taken up 
and let down at times; all the while 
making much of him. This will 
make every thing eafy to him, and 
will make him gentle, without break- 
ing his fpirit. 

As foon as he will trot with the 
faddle obediently, the mouthing of, 
him is to be confidered. In order to 
this, put a trench of a full mouth 
into his mouth, and throw the reins 
over the fore part of the faddle, fo 
that he may have a full feeling of it; 
then put on a martingale buckled at 
fuch a length, that he may juftly feel 
it, when he jerks up his head. A 
broad piece of leather is then to be put 
round his neck; and the ends made 
faft, by platting it, or fome other 
way, at the withers, or before the 
wind-pipe, about two handfuls below 
the thrapple, betwixt the leather and 
his neck ; let the martingale pafs fo, 
that at any time, when he offers to 
duck or throw down his head, the 
caveflon being placed upon the tender 
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grifile of his nofe, may correé&t and 
punifh him. This will make him 
bring his head to, and form him to 
the rein. See the articles BACKING, 
CoLT-TAMING, and WEANING of 
CoLts. Sport/man’s Did. 

COLT-EVIL is a continued ftiff- 
nefs in a horfe’s yard, and is fo call- 
ed, becaufe it is a difeafe incident to 
colts, and is brought upon them by 
having full liberty with mares, while 
they are not able to cover them : but 
the difeafe which generally goes un- 
der that name, in this kingdom, is 
no other than a {welling of the fheath. 
Gibfon’s New Farrier’s Guide. 

I obferve moft farriers are fo igno- 
rant, that they bring under this de- 
nomination all difeafes of the fheath, . 
though they only proceed from dirt 
and naftinefs lodged there, which a 
little warm beer and butter fkilfully 
ufed will remove, and caufe the fwell- - 
ing to difperfe, as has been often ex- 
perienced. When a colt’s yard is 
tumefied or fwelled, from whatever ~ 
caufe it proceeds, it fhould be foment- 
ed with warm flannels, {queezed out 
of the following fomentation, as 
warm as he can bear it, and if he 
will not be eafy while it is ufing, bid 
him in fome fafe manner: ‘ Take 
© the leaves of mallows and marth- 
¢ mallows, flowers of camomile, me- 
‘ jilot, and fumitory, of each three 
‘ handfuls ; rofemary, origanum or 
‘ wild thyme, fouthernwood, and 
‘ flowers of elder, of each two hand-. 
‘ fuls ; juniper and laurel berries | 
* bruifed, of each four ounces ; boil 
‘ thefe in eight quarts of water to fix.’ 
Then ftrain out the liquor ; and with 
two. pieces of flannel by turns, fo- 
ment the parts affected as warm as 
the horfe will bear it, for fome time, — 
morning and evening. But before ~ 
you apply it, it may not be impro- 
per-to add.to it fome common malt or 
moloffes fpirit, about a pint will be © 
fufficient, and every time when ufed, 

it 
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it fhould be kept warm: over a chaf- 


fing difh of coals, or it will grow. 


colder than it fhould be. 

When you have done fomenting 
the {welled part, the liquor may 
be put upon the herbs, &c.. to keep 
for ufe againft next day: This fo- 


mentation may be ufed as a general . 


one in all kinds of fwellings of 
the flefhy parts, only by adding 
more fpirits to make it penetrate the 
deeper. Bracken’s Art of Farriery. 

». COLT-TAMING is the break- 
ing of acolt, fo as to endure a rider; 
&c. 

Thefe animals being naturally of 
themfelves unruly, you fhould make 
them familiar to you from the 
time they have been weaned when 
foals; and fo, winter after winter, 
in the houfe, ufe them to familiar 
a¢tions, as rubbing, clawing, hal- 
tering, leading to water, taking up 
their feet, knocking their hoofs, 
and the like; and fo break them to 
the faddle. The beft time is at three 
years or four at mofl, btit he who 
will have patience to fee his horfe 
at full five, fhall be fure to have him 
of a longer continuance, and much 
lets fubjeét to difeafes and infirmi- 
ties. Now, in order to bridle and 
faddle a colt, when he is made a 
little gentle, take a fweet watering 
trench wathed: and anointed with 
honey and falt, which put into his 
mouth; and fo place it, that. it 
may hang about his tufh; then offer 
him the faddle, but with that care 
_and ccirciimfpection, that you do 
not fright him with it, fuffering 
him to {mell at it, to be rubbed 
with it, and then to feel it; and af- 
ter that, fix it on, and girt it fat; 
and at what part and motion he 
feems moft coy, with that make him 
moft familiar of any other. 

Being thus faddled and bridled, 
lead him out to water, bring him 
in again; and when he has ftood a 


>. 
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little reined upon the trench an hou? 
or more, takeoff the bridle and 
faddle, and let him go to his meat 
till the evening; and then lead him 


out as before ; and when you carry~ 


him in again to fet him up, take 


off his faddle gently, and drefs him, ° 


cloathing him for all night. Ru/ffic 
Di. ‘ 
COMMENCE. To commence, 
or initiate a horfe, is to put him to 
the firft leflon, in order to break 
him. Guillet. oh 
COMPRESSION ix the hoof 
of a horfe happens by the coronarv 
pufhing againit the nut bone, upon 
which it partly moves, and which, 
having the aétion of a lever, takes 
for its point of fupport the upper 
and forepart of the foot-bone com- 
prefied ; the nut-bone, which it 
raifes, and which puthes againf the 
tendon achillis, which tendon 
preffes the flefhy fole againft the 
horny one ;’ and all thefe combined 
compreflions produce an inflamma- 
tion upon the flefhy fole, which 
fpreads all over thé cther parts, 
Strong compreffions are’ diftinguifh- 
ed by pufhing the thumb upon the 
coronet, which makes a horfe feel 
as fharp a pain as if there was a frac- 
ture; when the compreffion is not {a 
violent as that it cannot be thus 
known by the coronet, it muft be 
examined in the foot; the horny 
fole muft be pared, till it becomes 
flexible under the tool, which mutt 


be done’as near the frog as can be; | 


the too] mutt be prefled; and if the 
horfe is fenfible of it in that place, we 
may be affured that there is a com- 
preflion of the coronary bone upon 
the nut-bone. The length of tme 
the compreftion has continued may 
be known by the adhefion of the’ 
horny to the flefhy fole; for the horfe 
bleeds but little after the drawing 
it, becaufe of the interception of 
the fluids by the comprefhion. La. 

E Foffe’s 
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Foffe’s Obfervations and Difeoteries 
on Horfes. | 

CONSUMPTION. That horfes 
are fubject to confumptions or watt- 
ing diforders muft be manifeft to 
all who have had any tolerable ae- 
quaintance with their difeafes, tho’ 
few have been able to diftinguifh a 
true confumption from an obftinate 
cold, or other diforders of the 
breatt. te) 

The caufe of a confumption is fre- 
quently from colds that have ne- 
ver been thoroughly cured, but 
have left fome taint upon the lungs, 
or fome other of the principal vif- 
cera, efpecially of the parts contain- 
éd in the cheft ; fomefimes from 
violent inward ftrains in working 
a horfe beyond. his siti; Wi or, 
when he has a cold upon him, tra- 


velling a horfe beyond his ftrength ;. 


tiding long journeys without allow- 
ing futicient food or proper times 
of baiting and reft upon the road ; 
riding in the night in damp and 
wet weather, and from other fuch- 
like .errors ; and fometimes con- 
fumptions proceed from weaknefs or 
other faults in the conftitutien ; 
fometimes from pleurifies, furfeits, 
or long continued ficknefs of any 
Kind. | 

- Fiery hot horfes are the moft 
fubje&t to confumptions ; being for 
the moft part, naturally weak and 
wafhy, and of a heétic difpofition. 
When a confumption proceeds from 
any defe& in the lungs, or principal 
vilcera of a horfe, the eyes look 
dull, and a little moift, the ears 
and feet are for the moft part hot, 
he coughs fharply by fits, and fre- 
quently with a groaning ; hé {neezes 
_ much, has an uneafinefs or quick 
motion in his flanks ; and often 
gieets at the nofe, and fometimes 
throws out a yellowifh curdled mat- 
ter; he has but little appetite to 
food, efpecially to hay, but will eat 
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his corn ; and is for the moft part 


_ hot after it. Sometimes thefe fymp- 


toms abate, and give hopes of re« 
covery : but the leaft over exercife or 
error in feeding brings them to their 
old pafs. 

When a horfe that has any of the 
abovementioned fymptoms retains a 
tolerable appetite for food, holds 
out a long while without any great 
abatement of his ftrength, or lo{s of 
flefh, itis always a good fign: on 
the contrary, when he continues 
lofing his fleth and vigour, itis a fign 
of decay. Whera horfe runs a yel- 
lowifh gleet from his nofe, or curd- 
led matter, it always proves mortal; 
and fhews the lungs to be wafting 
but if the matter be white and well 
digefted, and at times abates with 
a gleet of clear water, it is a pro- 
mifirig ign ; efpecially if thé horfe 
be young: but even where the beft 
fymptoms appear, confumptions of 


all kinds aré dangerous and uncer 


tain. 

As to the cure, one of the prin- 
cipal things is bleeding, which 
fhould be fmall in quantity, but 
often, efpecially in the beginning, 
before a horfe lofes too much of his 
flefh ; a pint at once, or a pint and 
half from fome hortes is fufficient, 
which may be repeated as often as 
they appear to be more than or- 
<linarily opprefled in breathing. AJ 
tlofe things that are proper in celds 
are profitable here alfo. ‘The fol- 
lowing balls will likewife do great 
fervice, if the horfe be young’: 

Take conferve of red rofes, one 
onnee ; lucatellus balfam, half an 
“ounce ; fpermaceti, rubbed in a © 
mortar, and falprunella, of each. 
two drams ; fyrup of corn pop 
pies, what is fufficient to make it 
into a ball to be rolled in liquorice 
powder or wheat flour.” Thefe 
balls may be given one every morn- 
ing for a week ; and if they be 

und 
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found’ to do fervice, may be: con- 
tinued during pleafure, till the horfe 
recovers his ufual vigour, and be- 
gins to gather ftrength. If the horfe 
fcowers or tuns at the nofe, fo as to 
induce weaknefs, the following in- 
- fufion may be ufed : . 

' € Take ground-ivy and _hore- 
¢ hound, of each an handful; red 
rofe leaves, half an handful; frefh 
linfeed and liquorice root fliced, 
or juite of liquorice, of each half 
an ounce; faffron, one dram ; 
gum tragdcanthy oe ounce ; 
infufe them in a quart of boiling 
§ water; letting the infufion ftand 
* covered till cold.”. This may be 
made milk warm, and given every 
morning after the ball, fafting two 
hours before and two hours after; 
- allowing him hot above a quartern 
of fealded bran: for when {calded 
bran is often given, and. in great 
quantities, it hurts a horfe, by re: 
faxing too mitch; and is greatly 
injurious in all habitual weaknefles; 
His oats fhould be the hardeft ‘and 
{weeteft that can be got: and his 
feeds alfo {imall, that lie may not be 
cloyed. His hay fhotld alfo be the 
fineft; and the duft well fhook out 
of it, and given in {mall portions, 
~ that he may digeft it eafilys But 
nothing contributes more to the ctire 
of a confumption than air and exer- 
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eife, though any excefs in the latter, 


is dangerous ; and therefore a weak 
coniumptive horfe fhould only be 
led, or rode by a perton of a light 
weight: and if fhort breathed, 
fhould only be walked: he fhould 
be continued in the air as imiich as 
poflible tpon fome dry common, or 
other place, where the air is good, 
Which is the moft likely way to 
_ bring Him to his ftomach, and con- 
fequently to his ftrength ; and if he 
mends by this management, there 
may be fome hopes of his recovery, 
provided he be young. Gtb/in’s 


Difeafes of Harfes. 
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Peétorals may be given to palliate 
prefent emergent fymptoms ; but as 
diffeGtions have difcovered both the 
glands of the lungs and mefentery 
to be fwelled, and often indurated, 
the whole ftrefs lies on mercurial 
purges, and the following ponderous 
alteratives given intermediately : 

‘¢ Take native cinnabar, or cin- 
‘ nabar of antimony, one pound. ; 
§ powder very fine; and add the fame 
‘ quantity of gim, gtiaiacum and 
‘ nitre; give the hor{e an ounce of 
‘ this powder twice a day, wetting 
¢ his fede . 

The {pting graf is often extreme- 
ly ferviceable, but the falt marfhes 
are to be preferred, and even to-be 
more depended on thah medicines ; 
for great alterations are thereby 
made in the blood and juices. But 
it may be worth obferving, that a 
horfe frequently relapfes after ap- 
pearances of amendment ; when a 
yellowifh gleet.or curdled matter 
runs irom his nofe, and he grows 
emaciated ; is much addigted | to 
{weat, heaves much with a redu- 
plicated motion, and has a fhort rat- 
tling cough: under thefe circum- 
ftances there can be little hopes of 
his recovery, or any future fervices 
from lim; confequently, to fave 
farther expences, the beft way would 
be to difpatch him 4s incurable. ~ 
Bartlet’s Farriery. ; 

CONTUSIONS, and BLows. 
See the article BLhows. : 

CONVULSIONS. Every one 
mutt be fenfible, that violent and 
exceffive pain in any part of tlie 
body will excite cotivulfions ; but 
ef{pecially when the pain is in thofe 
parts where the nerves abound mott, 
as the ftomach, the guts, the mid- 
riff, and tendinous parts of the 
limbs ; and therefore we find hor- 
fes often conyulfed in the gripes and 
ftrangury, when the nervous parts 


of the guts and bladder are affected 
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with violent pain and inflammation. 
Sometimes horfes become convulfed 
with wounds in the feet, when the 
tendons in thofe parts are pricked 
and bruifed; or in any other part 
where the tendons are wounded. 
Horfes have convulfive diforders 
fometimes from a plenitude, and 
fulnefs of blood, which however is 
fometimes. eafily removed ; as are 
thofe that proceed from a plenitude 
in the ftomach ; or when the guts 
are crammed with dung and ali- 
ment, efpecially when the dung, by 
long continuance, is grown hard 
and dry. 

CONVULSIONS from the ftomach 
and other principal bowels. Of 
this kind is that deplorable dif- 
temper fo well known, but little un- 
derftood, which locks up the jaws 
of a horfe fo clofe, that it is almoft 
impoffible to force them open by 
_any means whatioever, either to re- 
ceive food or phyfic. Solleyfell calls 
this malady the ftag’s evil, or palfy 
in the jaws, though in ‘moft of ‘its 
fymptoms it is direétly contrary to a 
palfy. With our Englith Farriers, 
it goes under the general name of 
convulfions ; and indeed it foon 
turns to an univerfal cramp or con- 
vulhon, that fuddenly feizes all the 
mufcies of the body of a horfe, and 
that without any previous iymp- 
toms. As foon as the horfe is thus 
feized, his head is raifed with his 
nofe towards. the rack ; his ears 
pricked up, and his tail cocked, 
jooking with eagernefs as an hung~ 
ty horfe, when hay.is put down 
before him ; or like a high fpirited 
horfe, when he is put upon his met- 
tle ; infomuch that thofe who are 
firangers to fuch things, when they 
fee a horfe ftand in this manner, 
will fcarce believe any thing of confe- 
quence ails him: but they are foon 
convinced, when they {fee other 
fymptoms come on apace; and that 
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his neck grows ftiff, cramped, and 
almoft immoveable ; and if a horfe 
in this condition lives a few days, 
feveral knots. will arife on the ten- 
dinous parts thereof ; and all’the 
mufcles both before and behind will 
be fo much pulled and cramped, 
and fo ftretched, that he looks as if 
he was nailed to the pavement, with 
his legs ftiff, wide, and ftraddling ¢ 
his {kin is drawn fo tight on all parts 
of the body, that it is almoft impof- 
fible to move it; and if trial be made 
to make him walk, he is ready to fall 
at every ftep, unlefs he be carefully 
fupported : his eyes are fo fixed with 
the inaétion of the mufcles, as gives 
him a deadnefs in his looks ; hé 
fnorts and {neezes often; pants con- 
tinually with fhortnefs of breath ; 
and this fymptom increafes continu- 
ally, till he drops down dead: which 
generally happens in a few days,’ 
unlefs fome-fudden and very effec- 
tual turn can be given to the dif- 
temper. x 

Young horfes from four to fix 
years old are the moft fubjeé& to it, 
and the large coach breed, and all 
kinds of draught horfes more than 
faddle horfes; the moft ufual caufe 
of this univerfal cramp or convulfion: » 
is from bots in the ftomach: and 
when it happens to horfes above fix 
years old, that have been in bufinefs ; 
or at a feafon of the year when bots 
do not prevail, then the diforder is 
for the moft part owing to other cau- 
fes, impofthumations, or ulcers in 
the midriff, or fome other of the 
principal vifcera. . 

But it is of ufe in the cure of thefe 
maladies, to diftinguifh between an 
univerfal convulfion that takes its 
rife from vermin in the ftomach, 
and when it is produced by a diftem- 
perature of the midriff, or any o- 
ther of the principal vifcera. 

When the diftemper arifes from 
bots in the ftomach, it feizes fud+ 

denlyy — 
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denly, and without any previous no- 
tice, appearing with all the fymp- 
toms above defcribed, which cafe is 
exceeding dangerous, and the cure 
almoft impracticable : but when the 
mouth is fo far free from the con- 
vulfions, that a medicine may be ad- 
miniftered ; and that the horfe can 
make a fhift to lick up a little bran, 
and {wallow a little white water or 
gruel, there may be fome hopes of 
a recovery. 

~ But when this fort of univerfal 
cramp or convulfion proceeds from 
a diftemperature of the midriff, or 
any other of the principal vifcera, 
there are always fome previous 
fymptoms that go before, by which 
it may be diftinguifhed from the con- 
vulfions that proceed from vermin. 
When this-is the cafe, a horfe firft 
of all falls off his ftomach, grows 
gradually weak, feeble, and difpi- 
rited in his work, and turns fhort 
‘breathed with the leaft exercife. 
And though the diftemper advan- 
ces more flowly in this cafe than 
in the other that proceeds from ver- 
min, yet it is no lefs dangerous, be- 
caufe the true cau(e is feldom known, 
till it be too late to provide a reme- 


_In order to the cure, it will be 
neceffary to obferve carefully thefe 
diftinétions ; and if a young horfe 
that has been but lately in the deal- 
ers hand happens to be feized fud- 
denly ; and if this falls out in the 
fpring, and the beginning of fum- 
mer, without. any previous fymp- 
toms, we may reafonably conclude 
the diftemper to be owing to bots in 
the ftomach, in which cafe no time 
is to be loft; but before his mouth 
is quite fhut up, the following ball 
may be given: ‘ Take mercurius 
¢ dulcis and the powder of diapente, 
© of each half an ounce; make it 
* into a ball, with a fufficient quan- 
€ tity of conferve of rofes ; and roll 
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¢ it in liquorice powder or flour, 
© and wath it down with a hornful 
© or two of warm ‘water.’ When 
this ball has been adminiftered, 
make the following infufion: ‘ Take 
¢ penny-royal and rue, of each two 
’ fig handfuls ; chamomile flow- 
© ers, onevhandful; affafcetida and 
© caftor, of each half an ounce ; 
* faffron and liquorice-root fliced, 
® of each two drams.’ 

Let thefe be infufed in four quarts 
of boiling water, and when the in- 
fufion has ftood till almoft cold, 
give three or four hornfuls, and re- 
peat the dofe three or four times a 
day. The following ointment may 
be rubbed into the checks, temples, 
neck, fhoulders, {pines of the back 
and loins ; and wherever there is 
the greateft contraction or ftiffnefs ; 
‘Take nerve ointment, or the un- 
guentum martratum, of either 
of thefe four ounces ; ointment of 
marfh-mallows, fix ounces; muft-. 
ard-feed ground, and Flanders 
oil of bays, of each two ounces; 
oil of amber, two ounces, with a’ 
fufficient quantity of camphorated 
{fpirits of wine, to make it into a 
* thin liniment.”. Muftard-feed a- 
lone frefh ground, worked well into 
the afteéted parts, with camphorated, 
fpirits, may alfo be ufed fuccefsfully 
to horfes of fmall value, for out- 
ward application; and internally, 
the following cheap drink, which 
may be given two or three hornfuls 
once in four hours. 

‘Take rue, pennyroyal, and to- _ 
€ bacco, of each a handful; affa-foe-- 
‘ tida, an ounce; boil them in a 
‘ quart of forge-water ; and let the 
§ decoétion ftand conftantly on the 
* ingredients, and give as the for- 
‘ mer.” When the jaws are fo lock- 
ed up, that medicines cannot be 
given by the mouth, it is more eli- 
gible then to give them by way of 
glyfter ; for forcing open the jaws 
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hy violence often puts a horfe into 
fuch agonies, that the fymptoms are 
thereby increafed. The infufion a- 
Hove may be given for that purpofe, 
or the following: ‘ ‘Take rue, pen- 
¢ nyroyal, and chamomile flowers,, 
¢ of each one handful; garlic, an 
€ ounce; caftor and afla-fretida, of: 
« each half an ounce.” In making 


this glvfter, the herbs are to be bail-., 


ed firft-in two” quarts of water, for 


ten or fifteen minutes, with the caf- 


tor and affa-foetida cut in finall pie- 
ces, and tied in a rag; then the 
garlic is to be added, and continued 
clofé covered on the fire, for, ten mi- 
nutes longer; after which, the li- 
quor is to be poured off into a pan 
or. any other convenient veffel; af- 
ter that, add of linfeed oil or trea- 


cle, of each four ounces ; and laft 
of all, half an ounce of unreétified, 
ail of amber, with the treacle and. 


the oils mixed with the decoétion, 
when it is put into the bag, Give 
this glyfter once a day, Gibjon’s 
Difeafes of Horfes. 
“In this cafe alfo he muft be fup- 
ported by nourifhing glyfters made 
of milk-pottage, broth, &c. which 
mult be given to the quantity of 
three or fonr quarts in a day; glyf- 
ters af this kind will be retained and 
abforbed into the blood ; and there 
have been inftances of horfes thus 
fupported for three weeks together, 
who mut otherwife have perithed. 
Mr. Gib/on mentions fome extra- 
ordinary inftances of fuccefs in ca- 
fes of this fort, by thefe methods 
and repeated friétions, which are 
extremely ferviceable in all convul- 
five diforders and often prevent 
their being jaw fet; they fhould be 
applied with unweatied diligence e- 
very two or three hours, wherever 
any {tiffnefs or. contractions on the 
mufcles appear: for a horfe in this 
condition never lies down till they 
are in fome meafuré removed, He 
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takes ‘particular notice of a horfe, 


whofe jaws were fo locked up for, 
three weeks, that both food and me- 
dicine were forced to be given by 
glyfters ; that not having recovered, 
the ufe of his jaws for a fortnight,. 
though he now moved them with 
lefs ftiffhefs, he was determined. 
from the known relaxing power of' 
opium, to give him half an ounce 
of it diffolved in one of his glytters, 
the good effects of which were fo 
evident .by a general amendiment, 
that he was encouraged to continue 
it in the following manner: * Take 
¢ Matthew’s pill and afia-foetida, of 
€ each an ounce ; make inte a ball.’ 
This ball he gave for one dofe, and 
repeated once; and by this and the 
ufe of the nervous. medicines given, 
twice a day and gentle purging, the. 
horfe was perfectly recovered. ‘The 
ufe of rowels in thefe cafes is gene- 
rally unfuccefsful ; the fkin being fo, 
tenfe and tight that they. feldom di- 
geft kindly, and fometymes morti- 
fy; that if they aye applied they: 
fhould be put under the jaws and. 
in the breaft. The red-hot iron fo. 
frequently run through the foretop,, 
and mane, near the occipital boney. 
for this purpofe, has often been 
found to have deltroyed the cervical 

ligament. 
When this diftemper does not 
proceed from vermin, as fometimes 
appens to old horfes that have been, 
ftrained in working, or after fome 
very bad furfeit, then the mercuri- 
al preparations, will be in a great 
meafure unneceflary, or perhaps 
hurtful. In this cafe, the, horfe. 
fhould firft be bled plentifully, un- 
lefs he is low in flefh, old, or lately 
come from any hard continued duty ; 
then you muft be more fparing of, 
his blood; afterwards give him the 
following nervous ball : ¢ Take affa-. 
‘ foetida half an ounce, ruffia caf-. 
© tor powdered, two drams; vale- 
j ee 6 aR 
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£ tabi root. powdered, one ounce ; 
*-make into a ball with honey and 
* oil of amber.’ This ball may be 
‘given twice a day at firft; and then 
once wafhed down with a decoc- 
tion of mifletoe or valerian fweet- 
ned with liquorice or honey; an 
‘ounce of affa-foetida may be tied up 
‘in apiece of {trong coarfe linen-rag, 
‘and put behind his grinders to champ 
on. ‘The laxative purges and emol- 
lient glyfters fhould be giyen inter- 
mediately to keep the body open: 
but when the former balls have been 


taken a week or ten days, the fol- - 


‘lowing may be ‘given once a 
day, with the valerian decoétion : 
* Take cinnabar of antimony, fix 
§.drams ; affa - foetida, half an 
* ounce; ariftolochia, myrrh, and 
« bay berries, of each two drams ; 
* make into a ball, with treacle and 
© oil of araber.” Bartlet’s Farriery. 
CONVULSIONS from a reten- 
tion of the dung and aliment. Thefe 
ftoppages proceed from various cau- 
fes ; and only affect the head when 
they happen to be of fome continu- 
ance. Ming the figns that ac- 
company this kind of convulfion 
are, that the horfe generally looks 
dull about the head, with his eyes 
fwoln, he is feeble, reels, and tot- 
ters as he moves ; his mouth is ge- 
nerally ftiff, but not quite fhut up, 
as in the cafes above defcribed. 
In order to the cure, let the horfe 
be backraked thoroughly ; after 
which let him haye plenty of emol- 
lient oily glyfters made of mallows, 
marfh-mallows, the herbs mercury, 
ellitory, and fuch like : but in pla- 
ces where thefe cannot be readily got, 
they may be made of pot-liquor, 
water-gruel, or any kind of meat 
broth. To three pints, or two 
quarts of the liquor, may be added 
a pint of linfeed oil, and half a 
pound of treacle, or a pound of 
brown fugar;. to be given milk 
warm, and repeated every day at 
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leaft, till his dung comes away with 
eafe, and grows foft. His diet 
fhould be the beft hay, fcalded bran, 
fealded chaff, or boiled barley, till 
he has been thoroughly emptied ; 
and for fome time afterwards. At 
firft, his dung that comes away with 
the glyiters, will be in finall hard 
balls ; and fometimes along with it 
a nafty putrid flime, which after 
difcharted gives great relief. See 
the article BACKRAKING, 

‘ Take lenitive eletuary, and 
cream of tartar, of each four oun- 
ces; brown fugar, two ounces ; 
mix them in a pint and a half. of 
mild ale; the ale is to be made 
hot, that the cream of tartar may 
the more eafily diffolve in it ; after 
that the fugar, and laft of all the 
lenitive ele€tuary.” This is to 
be given in the morning upon an 
empty ftomach, blood-warm 3 and it 
will probably begin to work before 
night, and feldom makes a horfe 
fick, as the ftronger purges are apt 
to do, when a horfe is full and cof. © 
tive. It may be repeated three or 
four times, allowing always two or 
three days refpite between each 
draught ; keeping him to an open 
diet, with proper exercife, till he 
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recovers his ufual vigour. Guibjom 
ubi fupra. 
CORD, or Rore. See the ar- 


ticle Ropr, ‘ 

CORK ofa faddle, pieces of wood, 
upon which the bolfters are made 
faft. This part was formerly made 
of cork, whence it {till retains the 
name, See the article BoLSTERS, 

CORNER, or ANGLEs of the 
volt, in the manage, are the extre- 
mities of the four lines of the volt, 
when you work in a fquare. Guil- 
let, See the articles VoLT and 
SQUARE. 

CORNER-TEETH of a borye, 
four teeth placed between the mid- 
dle teeth and the tushes ; being two 
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above and two below on’each fide of 
-the jaw, which fhoot when a horfe 
is five years old, or rather in the 
{pring before he is five: then the 
corner teeth begin to appear, and at 
firft but juft equal with the gums, 
being filled with flefh in the middle. 
Thefe differ from the middle teeth, 
in their being more flefhy on the in- 
fide; they grow leifurely, and dif- 
fer alfo from the other fore-teeth in 
the kind of refemblance they bear to 
a fhell, whence they are called the 
fhell teeth, becaufe they environ the 
flefh in the middle half way round; 
and as they grow, the flefh within 
difappears, and leaves a diftinét hol- 
Jowne{s and opennefs on the infide. 
‘The corner teeth on the upper gums 
caft out before thofe on the under ; 
fo that the upper corner teeth are 
feen before thofe below. See AGE 
of a horfe. Solleyfell’s Compleat Horfe- 
man, and Gibjon’s Difeafes of Horfes. 

CORONET, or CRONET, of a 
horfe’s foot, is that part round the 
very top of it where the hair grow- 
¢th and falleth down upon the hoof; 
or it is the loweft part of the paftern, 
which runs round the coffin, and is 
diftinguifhed by the hair, which 
joins and covers the upper part of 
the hoof. The coronet fhould. be 
no more raifed than the hoof, nar 
make, as jt were, a ridge-or height 
round it ; if it does, it is a fign that 
either the foot is dried up, or that 
there are a great many humours in 
the coronet which do occafion the 
¢rown-{cab, and other fores to which 
that part is fubjeét. Solleyfell’s Com- 
peat Horfeman. 

CORRECTIONS, in the man- 
age, is ufed for helps or aids given 
with feverity. See the articles Arps 
and CHASTISEMENTS. . 

Before a horfe is taught any lef- 
fon, you ought to take notice, that 
there are feven helps for his further- 
ance therein, or te punjth him for 
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faults committed in his leffons, . 
The voice, which, when fweet and 
accompanied with cherifhings, is 
helpful: but when rough and ter- 
rible, and accompanied with ftrokes 
4. 
The rod, which is a help in the fhak~ 
ing, and a correétion in the ftrik- 
ing, 3. The bit, an help in its 
{weetnefs ; the fnafle in its f{mooth- 
nefs: but both corre€tions, the one 
in its hardnefs, and the other in its 
roughnefs, and both in flatnefs and 
fquarenefs.. 4. The calves of the 
legs, which being gently laid to the 
horfe’s fides are helps, but correc- 
tions when you ftrike them hard ; 
as giving warning that the fpurs are 
about to follow. 5. The ftirrup 
and ftirrup-leather, which are cor- 
rections when ftruck hard againft the 
hinder part of the fhoulder, but helps 
when thruft forward in a quick mor 
tion. 6. The fpur, that is helpful 
when gently delivered in any mo- 
tion that calls for quicknefs and ac- 
tivity, whether on or above the 
ground; and a correction, when it 
1s ftruck hard in the fide upon any 
floth or fault committed. 7. The 
ground, that is an help when plain 
and fmooth, and not painful to tread 
upon ; and .a correction, when 
rough, deep and uneven, for the 
amendment of a vicious habit con- 
trated. Ruf. Did. 

‘Moft men whip and fpur a horfe 
to make him go fafter, before they’ 
bid him : but that is cruel treatment 
to beat a generous creature before 
you have fignified your mind to him 
(by fome token which he may be 
brought to underftand) who would 
obey you if he knew your pleafure: 
It 1s time enough to correét him 
when herefufes, oy refifts you. Donot 
haul his head about with too tight 
a rein; it deadens his mouth; be- 
fides he will carry you fafer and take 
better care of his fteps with an eafy 
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hand than a heavy one ; much de- 
pends upon the quietnefs of the bri- 
dle hand ; keep your elbows fteady, 
and you cannot hurt his mouth. 
Burdon’s Pocket-Farrier. 

CORVET or Curvet, See the 
article CURVETS. f 

COSTIVENESS in horfes fome- 
times proceeds from violent and 
hard exercife, efpecially in hot wea- 
ther, which, by increating perfpira- 
tion too much, divefts the blood of 
its thinner ferofites, which is the 
caufe of that heat and drynefs that 
is obfervable in horfes that are bound 
in their bodies. Sometimes coftive- 
nefs proceeds from a contrary caufe, 
viz. from ftanding long at hard meat, 
without grafs or other cleanfing di- 
et; and haying but little air and 
exercife; or having their exercife 
‘only in fpurts and not continued. 
When coftivenefs proceeds from ei- 
ther of thefe caufes, it is eafily re- 
medied, if taken in time. But there 
js another kind of coftivenefs in 
horfes, which is more hard to be re- 
moved, viz. that which feems to he 
natural or grown into a habit. 

In the firft cafe, the cure is eafy, 
only by giving him an open diet for 
fome time; and if any thing more 
is wanting, lenitive mild purges are 
the moft likely to fucceed.. In the 
fecond, when coftivenefs proceeds 
only from want of air and exercife, 
sors cooling lax diet, it is no lefs 
eafily remedied with proper leni- 
tives, as Glauber’s falt with leni- 
tive electuary, viz. four ounces of 
each diffolved in warm ale or wa- 
ter, and repeated every other day, 
with fcalded bran every day till the 
horfe’s body is thoroughly opened ; 
‘giving him at the fame time air and 
exercife. Oily glyfters may alfo do 
‘fervice in this cafe ; and when thefe 
things are complied with, two or 
three purges will probably finith the 
cure, —~ 
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But that fort of coftivenefs whic 
feems natural to the. conftitus 
tions of fome very good. horfes 's 
not eafy to be removed ; and we 
‘feldom find it neceffary to bring fuch 
horfes into a contrary +habit: fer 
where this is natural, and proceeds 
from the power and force of digef- 
tion in the ftomach and guts, 7s 
fometimes happens, and the horfe 
is otherwife in perfect health, no 
inconvenience will arife from ity, 
and it is obferved, that fuch horfes 
are able to endure great fatigue and 
labour. However, it is proper to 
give fuch horfes at all convenient 
times an opening diet: for if this 
habit by any accident happens to 
increafe and grow into an obftinate 
coftivenefs, fo as to produce ill ef- 
feé&ts, as heat, drynefs of the confti- 
tution, little fcabby eruptions over 
the fkin, and a rough coat, it will 
then be neceflary to remove it in 
fome degree, which cannot be done 
but by a.continued ufe of emollients, 
and a loofe opening dict along with 
them. Purges are here alfo necef- 
fary. Gibjon’s Difeafes of Horfes. 
COUGH. Nothing has more 
perplexed the practitioners in farries 
ry than the cure of a fettled cough, 
which, if it is of long continuance, 
without the other fymptoms of a 
cold, frequently degenerates into 
afthmas, broken wind, or confump- 
tions. . 
The caufe of a fettled. habitual 
cough is fometimes owing to colds 
that have never been perfectly cured, 
fometimes to a pleurify, peripneu- 
mony, or malignant fevers, that 
have left a taint upon the lungs, or 
other principal vifcera, which pro- 
duce tubercles and hard fchirrous 
fubftances; from whence an irregu- 
lar circulation of the blood in the 
lungs, and the want of a free paf- 
fage of the air, which in the confe 
quence, muft naturally produce a 
cough 
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ough and an inordinate working 
of the flanks, as often as a horfe is 
put upon any brifk a€tion. Some- 
times a fettled cough proceeds from 
little erofions in thofe parts, fome- 
times only from a fuperfluity of 
tough phlegm, and mucilaginous 
juices ftuffing the glands, and 
branches of the wind pipe; and 
fometimes from polypufes or flethy 
fubftances engendered in the large 
- blood veffels. 

Some horfes are fubjeét to nervous 
coughs, when the nerves that are 
difperfed on the lungs and midriff 
happen to be clogged or obftructed, 
Now, when a horfe has’a {ettled 
cough of any kind, the figns and 
diagnoftics are carefully to be ob- 
ferved, which diftinguifh one cough 
from another; becaufe, without 
that, it is impoffible to find out the 
method of cure. Thus, ifahorfe’s 
cough is of long ftanding, attended 
with lofs of appetite, wafting of flefh 
and weaknefs, it denotes a confump- 
tion ; and that the lungs are full 
of knotty hard fubftances'called tu- 
bercles, which ‘have often been dif. 
covered on diffection. See the ar- 
ticle CONSUMPTION. 

' The following figns denote when 
the cough proceeds from phlegm, 
and flimy matter that ituffs up the 
veffels of the lungs. 
flanks have a fuddeh and quick mo- 
tion; he breathes thick, but not 
with his noftrils open, like .a horfe 
in a fever, or that is broken winded, 
his couch is fometimes dry and 
huiky ; and fometimes moift, before 
which he wheezes and. rattles in his 
throat; and fometimes throws out 
of his nofe and mouth great gobs of 
white phlegm, efpecially after drink- 
ing; or when he begins or ends his 
exercife, which difcharze commonly 
gives great relief. Some of thefe 
Morfes wheeze and rattle to fuch a 
@egree, and are {o thick winded, 
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that they'can hardly be dragged #8 
long at firft, till they have been out 
fome time in the air; though’ ther 
they will perform beyond expeéta+ 
tion. Thefe are properly afthmas 
tic cafes, and ought to be diftin. 
guithed in their fymptoms from 
that purfiyenefs and thicknefs we {ee 
in fome horfes, occafioned by too 
full or foul feeding, want of exer- 
cife, or their being taken up from 
winter grafs. But thefe two laft ca- 
fes are eafily cured by proper diet 
and exercife; the one by lowering 
his keeping; the other by increa- 
fing it. Gibfon’s Difeases of Horfes. 

‘The above afthmatic cafe often 
proves very obftinate: but if it hap- 
pens to a young horfe, and the 
cough is not of long ftanding, it 1% 
greatly relieved, 1f not totally cured, 
by the following method. If the 
horfe is full of Heth, bleed him plen- 
tifully ; if low in fleth, more fpar- 
ingly,-which may eccafionally be 
repeated on very great oppreffions 
and difficulty of breathing, in pro- 
portionate quantifies. 

As mercurial medicines are found 
remarkably ufeful in thefe- cafes, 
give a mercurial ball (with twa 
drams of calomel) over night, and 
a common purge the next morning ; 
or the following, which is recom- 
mended by Mr. Gihfox'; ‘ Take 
‘gum galbanum, ammoniacum, 
‘and aflu-foetida, of each two 
drams ; fine aloes, one ounce, 
faffron, one dram; oil of anni- 
feeds, two drains ;-oil of amber, 
one dram ; with honey enough 
to form it into a ball.” They 
might be repeated at proper inter- 
vals with the ufual cautions. In 
the intermediate days, and for fome 
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‘time after, one of the following 


balls may be given every morning ; 
‘ Take cinnahar of antimony finely 
* levigated, fix ounces; gum am- 
‘ moniacum, galbanum, and a 
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| F ¥cetida, of each two ounces ; gar- 
“lic, four ounces ; faffron, half 
€ an ounce; make into a pafte for 
€ balls, with a proper quantity of 
© honey.’ a 

Thefe balls are extremely well cal- 
culated for this purpofe ; but if they 
are thought too expenfive, the cor- 
dial ball may be given with an eighth 
part of powdered fquills, and bar- 
badoes tar; or equal quantities’ of 
the above and cordial ball may he 
beat up together; and where they 
_¢an be afforded, balfam of peru, 
balfam of fulphur, and flowers of 
benjamin would-undoubtedly, added 
to the cordial ball, make it a more 
eflicacious medicine in cafes of this 
fort, as thus: ‘ Take of the 
‘ pectoral or cordial ball, one 
£ pound ; balfam of peru, half an 
* ounce; balfam of fulphur, ani- 
* fated, one ounce ; flowers of ben- 
© jamin, half an ounce; honey, as 
€ much as is fufficient to form them 
€ into a pafte ; give the fize of a 
€ pigeon’s egg every morning.” 

. Exercife in a-free open air is very 
ferviceable, and the dct fhould be 
moderate. Horfes fubjeét to any 
inward oppreffion of the lungs 
fhould never be fuffered to have a 
belly full; that is, they fhould ne- 
ver be permitted fo to diftend their 

omach with meat or water as to 
prefs againft the midriff, which of 
‘courfe. would hinder refpiration. 
Their hay fhould even be abridged, 
given in fmall quantities, and fprink- 
Jed with water; and their ufual al- 
lowance both of corn and water 
fhould be divided into feveral por- 
tions : by fuch a regulation in diet, 
horfes-may be fo recovered as to do 
great fervice; and in all diforders 
of the lungs, it is what fpould prin- 
cipally be attended to. 

The following are the fymptoms 
ef a dry cough, or afthma. The 
horfe afflitted with this cough, cate 


OUT, Yd ads «tae pe aanh 
heartily, hunts, and goes throu : 
his bulaefs with ih at is 
well coated, and has all the figns 
of perfeét health: yet he thall couch 
at particular times almoft incef; 
fantly, without throwing up any 
thing, except that the violence of the 
cough will caufe a little clear wa- 
ter to diftil from his nofe. Though 
this cough is not periodical, yet 
fome cf thefe horfes cough moft in 
a morning after drinking... This 


may properly be ftiled a nervous 


afthma in a horfe, as probably it 
chiefly affects the nerves in the mem- 
branous parts of the lungs and mid- 
riff; and is a cafe very doubtful, 
at beft, if not incurable: but when 
the horfe is young, the following 
method may be fuccefsful : Take 
away firft a moderate quantity of . 
blood, then give him two drams of 
calomel, mixed with an ounce of 
diapente, for two nights ; and the 
next morning, a purging ball: keep 
him well cloathed and littered, and 
feed him with f{calded bran and 
warm water. bch 
Once in eight or ten days, this 
purge may be repeated, with one 
mercurial ball only given over night, 
The following balls may then be 
taken, one every day, about the 
fize of a pullet’s egg ; the horfe faft- 
ing. two. hours afterwards ; and 
fhoyld be continued two months or 
longer, to be of real fervice : §‘ Take 
* native cinnabar, or. cinnabar of: 
‘ antimony, half a pound ; gum 
© guaiacum, four ounces ; .myrrh 
€ and gum ammoniac, of each twa 
‘ounces 3 Venice foap,. half a 
‘ pound ; the cinnabay mutt be, 
‘ finely levigated as before obferv- 
‘ ed, and the whole mixed up with 
« honey or oxymel fquills.’ 3 
The following alfo will be found 
an ufeful remedy in obftinate dry, 
coughs. ¢ Take gum ammonia- 
€ cum, fquills, and Venice foap 
duh ne © of 
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® of each four ounces; balfam of 
é fulphur, with annifeeds, one 
¢ ounce ; beat upinto a mafs, and 
* given as the former.’ : 
Thefe mercurial and ponderous 
medicines are well adapted to open 
obftruétions in the lungs, and to 
prevent thofe little knots or tuber- 
cles, which fo frequently ulcerate, 
and lay the foundation of an incura- 
ble malady or confumption : but 
the common peétorals alone will a- 
vail nothing in old ftubborn coughs ; 
their efficacy being loft in the long 
tour they have to make before they 
come to the lungs; and indeed were 
it otherwife, without they had fuch 
powerful openers joined with them, 
they would be of little confequence : 
for where there are any expectations 
from medicines, fuch are chiefly to 
be relied on which have a power of 
diffolving and attenuating the vifcid 
humours, opening the fmall ob- 
ftructed veffels, and promoting all 
the natural fecretions. Some young 
horfes are fubjeét to coughs on cut- 
ting their teeth; their eyes are alfo 
affected from the fame caufe. In 
thefe cafes always bleed ; and if the 
cough is obftinate, repeat it, and 
give warm mafhes, which in gene- 
ral are alone fufficient to remove 
this complaint. But when the 
cough is an attendant on worms, 
as it often is in young horfes, you 


muft give fuch medicines as have a. 


power to deftroy thofe animals; par- 
ticularly mercurial phyfic, at ‘pro- 
per intervals, and intermediately, 
half an ounce of ethiops mineral, 
mixed up with the cordial; or pec- 
toral balls may be given’ every 
day. See the article WORMS. 
Bartlet’s Farriery. 
COUNTER, or Breast of a 
horfe, is that part of a horfe’s fore- 
hand which lies between the fhoul- 
ders and under the neck. Guillet. 
4 large and full breaft or coun- 
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ter is always efteemed in light of 
{mall fized horfes: but in Dutch or 
Friezland horfes, they are commonly 
too large, which makes them heavy ; 
however for horfes that are defigned, 
for draught, large and broad coun- 
ters do very well, becauft they ena- 
ble them to draw with thé greater 
eafe, and the harnefs galls them 
lefs : but to balance that advan- 
tage, fuch breafts or caunters make 
them much more heavy ; having by 
that means the perfeét quality of a 
cart horfe, who, the more he is tied 
to the ground and the bigger, the 
better he is. Solleyfell’s Compleat 
Horjemcn. | 

COUNTER-MARKED. A 
horie is faid to be counter-marked, 
when his teeth are artificially made 
hollow by a farrier’s graver; anda 
falfe mark is made in the hollow 
place, in imitation of the eye of a 
bean, with intent to make people 
think that a horfe is not above fix 
years old, and fo conceal his age. 
See the article AcE of a horfe. 
Guillet. 

COUNTER-POISE, or balance 
of the body, is the liberty of the ac- 
tion and feat of a horfeman, acquir- 
ed by practifing in the manage, fa 
that in aH the motions made by the 
horfe, the horfeman does not incline 
his body more to one fide than ta 
another: but continues in the mid- 
dle of the faddle; bearing equally 
on his ftirrups, in order to give the 
horfe the feafonable and proper aids. 
Thus we fay, This gentleman keeps 
his counterpoife fo well, that he is 
always prepared againft ‘the fur- 
prizes and diforderly motions of the 
horfe, See the article SEAT. Guillet. 

COUNTER-TIME, the de- 
fence or refiftance of a horfe that in- 
terrupts his cadence, and the mea~ 
fure of his manage. This is occa~ 
fioned, either by a bad horfeman, 
or by. the vicious humour of the 

pak a ~ horfes 
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‘horfe: this we fay, This leaping 
“horfe has made two or three coun- 
ter-times, and, inftead of raifing 
his fore quarters, has continued to 
yerk behind. ‘This horfe has broke 
the juftnefs of his manage by his 
counter-time, and the rider has but 
forrily feconded the aids of the bri- 
dle with the aids of the heels. 
Guillet. 

COURSE, or Race, a word 
which, though not received in the 
manage, fignifies upon other occa- 
fions, a gallop at full fpeed, where 
we fay, This barb is a good courfer 
and well winded. Guillet. 

CRACKS, CLEFT S, or 
Cuops, in the heels of a horfe. 
See the article CHOPs. 

. When this is the'cafe, or the heels 
are full of hard fcabs, it is necefla- 
ry to begin the cure with poultices 
made either of boiled turnips and 
lard, with a handful of linfeed pow- 
dered, or oatmeal and rye flour, 
with a little common turpentine and 
hog’s lard boiled up with ftrong beer 
grounds, or red wine-lees. ‘The 
‘digeftive ointment being applied to 
the fores, for two or three days, with 
either of thefe poultices over it, will, 
by foftening them, promote a dif- 
charge, unload the veflels, and take 
down the fwelling; when they may 
_ be dried up with the following dry- 
ing water: ‘ Take white vitriol 
- £ and burnt alum, of each two oun- 
‘ ces; egyptiacum, one ounce; 
‘ lime water, a quart, or three 
* pints ; wafh the fores with a fponge 
* dipped in this three times a day, 
‘and apply the common - white 
* ointment fpread on tow, to*an 
* ounce of which may be added two 
‘ drams of fugar of lead.’ See the 
atticle GREASE. Bartlet’s Farriery. 
See SCRATCHES. | 
Sand CRACKS. See the article 
Sanp Cracks. 
~ CRAMP, a kind of convulfion. 
See the article ConvuLsIoNs, 


- For cramps or convulfions in the 
finews, fee the article SINEW. ? 


CRAPAUDINE, or Tread upon 
the coronet, an imperfeGtion in a 


horfe’s foot; being an ulcer on the 


coronet, whence iflues a filthy mat~ 
ter, which by its tharpnefs dries up 
the horn beneath the part where the 
tread is made; and forms a kind 
of groove or hollow down to the 
very fhoe. Horfes of manage, which 
do not crofs their legs enough in 
paflaging, but knock and hit fre- 


‘quently their coronets in one and 


the fame place, with the nails of 
their fhoes, may very readily occa- 
fion fuch ulcers 3 of which they wilk 
halt very much, if they be not look- 
ed to and kept clean. However 
they are of no great confequence, 
and come for the moft part rather in. 
the hind feet than in the fore. So/- 
leyfell’s Compleat Horfeman. 
CRATCHES, a {welling on the 
paftern under the fetlock, and fome- 
times under the hoof ; whence it is 
diftinguifhed into the finewy cratch- 
@$, which affect the finews, and thofe. 
upon the coronet, called the quit- 
tors. See the article QUITTORS. 


‘Cuillet. 


CREAT, in the manage, an 
ufher to a riding maiter, or a gen- 
tleman bred in the academy, with 
intent to render himfelf capabie of 
teaching the art of riding the great 
horfe. Guillet. 

CREPANCE is a chop or eratch 
in a horfe’s legs, given by the fpun- 


ges of the fhoes of one of the hin-. 


der feet, croffing and ftriking againtt 
the other hinder foot. ‘This eratch 
degenerates into an ulcer, which is 
cured by washing it with warm wine 
and ‘urine, and (if accompanied 
with a fwelling and inflammation). 
applying the white honey charge. 
Black foap with fpirit of wine.is al+ 
fo a very effectual remedy, Guillet 
and Ruffic DiG, ig ene 

is CRE« 
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©CRESCENT. A horfe is faid 
to have a crefcent, when the point, 
er that part of the coffin bone, or 
little foot, which is moft advanced, 
falls down and prefles the fole out- 
wards : and the middle of the hoof 
above the toe fhrinks, and becomes 
flat, by reafon of the hollownets be- 
neath : though thefe crefcents be 
really the bone of the little foot, 
which has left its place, and fallen 
downwards, fo as the underpart of 
the foot, that is of the fole and the 
toe, appears round, and the hoof a- 
bove fhrinks in. Ruftic Did. 

- CREST-FALLEN is an im- 
perfeftion or infirmity in a horfe, 
when the upper part of his neck on 
which his mane grows, called the 
creft, hangs, either on the one fide 
er on the other, not ftanding up- 
right as it ought to de. This pro- 
ceeds for the moft part from po- 
verty, caufed by ill keeping, and 
efpecially when a fat horfe falls a- 
way fuddenly upon any inward 
ficknefs. The remedy is as follows : 
firft raife it up with your hand, and 
lace it-as it ought to ftand ; then 
ta perfon ftanding on the fide the 
creft falls from, hold up the creft 
with one hand, and thruft out the 
bottom of it with the other, fo that 
¥t may ftand upright. This being 
done, draw a hot iron, broad onthe 
edge, on that fide through the tkin 
(drawing his neck firft at the bottom 
of the creft, then in the middle of it, 
and laftly. at the fetting on of the 
hair) and no deeper than on the o- 
ther fide from whence the creft falls ; 
then gather up the fkin with your 
hand and. apply two platters of 
fhoemakers wax laid one againft the 
.other at the edge of the wound ; 
and with fmeooth {fplints ftay the 
ikin, that it may fhrink neither up- 
-ward nor downward. Then ns 
away alj.the {pare fkin which you 
had gathered with your hand with 


oh  & 
a pair of {ciffars, and ftitch the fkid _ 
together in divers places with a nee+~ 
dle full of red filk ; and ftitch the 
edges of the plafters, to prevent it 
from breaking. And laft of all; 
anoint the fore with turpentine, hon 
ey and wax, melted together, and 
the places which you drew with the 
hot iron, with a piece of greafe 
made warm; and thus do twice e+ 
very day till it be wholes But you 
muft be fure to take care that your 
fplints fhrink not ; though after all, 
the beft cure for this malady is td 
let the horfe blood, and to keep him 
very well: for the ftrength and fats 
nefs will rdife the creft again. Ra/> 
tic Didi. — 
CREVICE, a chop, cleft, chink . 
or crack. See Cracks; &c: Guil- 
let. et - 
CRIB-BITING, ‘or Tick, a 
fort of vice, or rather ill habit, to . 
which many horfes are addicted 3 
and which confifts in a horfe’s catch- 
ing hold of the edge of the manger, 
fucking in the air, and fwallow- 
ing it down by gulps, till he is_ 
fometimes fo full that he is ready to 
burft. Some do it only on their 
collar reins, and fome on every polt 
and gate they can come at. This 
vice 1s more common in London 
than any where elfe; and may either 
come upon horfes from very low 
feeding, while they are young and 
have craving appetites, or perhaps; 
by ftanding much at the crib, while 
they are fhedding their teeth: for 
then their mouths are hot and their 
gums tender and itching, whiclt 
may make them more readily fuck 
in the air to cool their mouths. Thé 
beft way to difcover this vice is; 
when one looks into ahorfe’s mouth 
for his age, to take notice that his 
fore-teeth are hot worn: for when 
a horfe has been long accufitomed to 
this vice, the teeth will not’meet in 
tome places by the breadth of one’s 
| fin ety 
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Anger. The coach breed aré the 
‘molt fubjeét to it, and a horfe never 
lofes this ill habit during his whole 
life ; and indeed all the methods hi- 
therto ufed to break it have’ proved 
ineffectual. Horfes that cmb are 
but of fimall value; they drop a 
great part of their food unchewed, 
which makes them almof always 
look lean and jaded, with a faring 
coat ;. and confequently few of them 
are able to endure much labour; be- 
fides they are frequently fubject to 
the gripes and other maladies, which 
are owing to their continual fucking 
and filling themfelves with air. Gib- 
fos Difeafes of Horfes. 

CRICK im the neck, an infirmity 
which hinders a horfe from turning 
his neck any way, or taking his 
meat from the ground, without great 
pain and uneafinefs. In order to 
cure a crick in the neck, it is pre- 
fcribed to thruft a fharp hot iron 
through the flefh of the neck in five 
places, at three inches diftance one 
from another; taking care that no 
finew be injured ; and to rowel. all 
ef them with horfe-hair, flax, or 
hemp, for fifteen days ; anointing 

the rowels with hogs greafe ; in 
which cafe the neck will foon be 
reftored. Or elfe, bathe his neck 
with oil of pepper, or oi} of fpike, 
very hot; and roll it up in wet hay 
er rather litter, keeping him very 
“warm. Ruftic Did. 

- CROATS, or Cravats, hor- 
fes brought from Croatia in Hunga- 
ry, which for the moft part beat 
wpon the hand, and bear up to the 
wind, that is, bear their neck high, 
and thruft out their nofe, fhaking 
their head. Guillet. | 

» CROSS. To make a crofs in 
corvets, to make a crofs in Balo- 
tades, is to make a fort of leaps or 
airs, with one breath forwards, 
backwards, and fideways, as in the 
figure of a crofs. Some talk of 
yee e: 
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making 2 crofs in caprioles i’ bit 
that cannot be, for the horfes that 
fhould make caprioles backwards 
would appear refty ; and fuch ag 
we>call ramingue, which would 
not work according to the juft ex- 
a€tnefs of the manage. Not to 
mention, that the moft vigorous 
horfe that is cannot with one breath 
mark the whole crofs in caprioles. 
Guillet, . 
CROUP of a borfe, is the extres 
mity of the reins above the hips. 
The croup of a horfe fhould be large 
and round, fo that the tops of the 
two haunch bones be not within 
view of each other; the greater dif- 
tance between thefe two bones the 
better : but yet it is an imperfection, 
if they be too high, which is called 
horn hipped ; though that blemifh 
will in a great meafure difappear, 
if he can be made fat and iufty. 
The croup fhould have its compafs 
from the haunch bone to the very 
dock, or onfet of the tail, and should 
be divided in two by a channel oy 
hollow all along to the very dock, 
A Rocking CRovuP is when a 
horfe’s fore quarters go right, but 
his croup in walking {wings fron 
fide to fide: when fuch a horté trots, 
one of his haunch bones. will fall, 
and the other rife, like the beam of 
a balance, which is a fign that he 
is not very vigorous. Ruff. D227, 
To gain the CROUP, in the ma- 
nage, is when a horfeman makes a 
demitour upon another, in order to 
take him upon the croup. If ina 
combat, you are hard put to it by 
yeur enemy, make a demipyroet at 
the end of the paflade, and gain his 
croup. Guillet. . 
_ Without flipping the CROUP, is an 
exprefiion ufed: for volts and a gal- 
lop ; and fignifies without traverfing 
or ‘letting the croup go out. of the 
volt or tread of the gallop. Guillet. 
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*“ CROUPADE, in the manage, 
is a leap in which the horfe pulls 
up his hind legs as if he drew them 
up to his belly. Croupades are 
higher leaps than thofe of curvets, 
which keep the fore and hind quar- 
ters of the horfe in an equal height, 
fo that he truffes his hind legs under 
his belly, without yerking, or fhew- 
me his fhoes. Croupades differ 
from caprioles and balotades in this, 
that in croupades the horfe does not 
yerk, as he does in the other two. 
airs. 

High crotupades are croupades 

raifed: above the ordinary height. 
See the article YERK. Guillet. 
‘ CROWN-SCAB, in horfés, an 
humour that breaks out round the 
coronet ; 1s very fharp and itching, 
and attended with fcurfinefs. Mott 
ufe only fharp water for the cure of 
it: but the fafeft way is to mix it 
with fome marfh-mallows and yel- 
low bafilicon, equal parts, fpread 
‘upon tow, and laid all round the 
coronet; and at the fame time let 
the horfe have a dofe or two of phy- 
fic, or a couple of diuretic drinks, 
fuch as are prefcribed under the ar- 
ticle GREASE. Guibfon’s Difeafes of 
Horfes, and Bartlet’s Farriery. 

CROWNED. A horle is faid 
to be crowned, when by a fall or 
any other accident, he is fo hurt or 
wounded in the knee, that the hair 
fheds and falls off without growing 
again. Guillet. 

CROWNED PASTERN + JOINT. 
See the article PasTERN-JOINT. 

CRUPPER, the buttocks of a 
horfe, the rump; alfo:a roll of lea- 
ther put under a horfe’s tail, and 
drawn up by thongs, to the buckle 
behind the faddle, fo as to keep him 
from cafting the faddle forwards up- 
pihis neck. Ruf. Dif. 

CruPPER-BUCKLES, large 
fquare buckles, fixed to the faddle- 
tree behind, to fatten the crupper ; 

nut oy 
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each buckle having a roller or two 
on, to make it draw eafily. Id ibid. 

CURB, in the manage, a chain 
of iron made faft to the upper part 
of the branches of the bridle, in a 
hole called the eye, and running o~ 
ver the beard of the horfe. The 
curb of a horfe’s bridle confifts of 
the following parts, 1. The hook 
fixed to the eye of the branch. 2. 
The chain of SS or links. 3. The 
two rings or mails. Large curbs, 
provided they are round, are al- 
ways the moft gentle. But care 
muft be taken that it reft in its: pro-: 
per place, a little above the beard, 
otherwife the bit-mouth will not 
have the effect that may be expected 
from it. Did. Ruft. 

To give a leap upon the Cure, 
is to fhorten the curb by laying one 
of the mails or S-like joints of the 
chains over the reft. Guillet. 

CURB, in Farriery. As a fpavirr 
rifes among the bones of the fore 
part of the hock, fo a curb takes its’ 
origin from the jun€tures of the fame 
bones, and rifes on the hind part, 
forming a pretty large tumor ovér 
the back part of the hind leg, at- 
tended with ftiffnefs and fometimes’ 
with a pain and lamenefs. A curly 
proceeds from the fame. caufes that 
produce fpavins, viz. hard riding, 
{trains, blows, or kicks. The cure 
at firft is generally eafy enough ef- 
fected by bliftering repeated two or 
three times or oftner. If it does not 
fubmit to this treatment, but grows. 
exceffively hard, the quickeft and 
fureft way is to fire with a thin iron, 
making a line down the middle frony 
the top to the bottom, and drawing 
feveral lines in a penniform man-~ 
ner pretty deep ; and then, to apply 
a mild bliftering plaifter or ointment _ 
over it. This method will intirely 
remove it. Gibjon’s Difeafes of Hor~ 


_fes, and Bartlet’s Farriery. See the 


article SPAVIN, . ge 
< CUR- 
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» CURTAIL «a horfe, i. 2. to 


dock him, or cut off his tail. Cur- 
tailing is not ufed in-any nation in 
Europe, or elfewhere fo much as in 
England, by: reafon of the great 
carriage and heavy burdens our 
horfes are continually employed in 
carrying or drawing; the Englith 
being: of opinion, that the taking 
off thefe joints makes the horfe’s 
chine or back much ftronger, and 
more able to fupport a burden. 
The manner of performing the 
operation of curtailing is firft, to feel 
with your finger or thumb, till you 
have found the-third joint from the 
fetting on of the horfe’s tail ; hav- 
ing done this, raife up all the 
hair, and turn it backwards ; then, 
taking a very {mall cord, and wrap- 
ping it about that joint, pull it 
with both your own. and. another 


. man’s ‘ftrength, as ftrait as poffibly 


- -eut off the tail. 


you can; after this, wrap it about 
again, and draw it as ftrait or ftrait-. 
er than before ; and thus do three 
or four times about the tail with all 
poffible ftraitnefs; and make faft 
‘the ends of the cord; after that, 
take a piece of wood, the end of 
which is fmooth and even, of a jut 
height with the ftrut of the horfe’s 
tail, and fet it between the horfe’s 
hinder legs, having firft trammelled 
all his four legs, fo that he can no 
way ftir; then lay his tail upon it; 
and taking a large, fharp ftrong 
knife made for that purpofe, fet the 


edge thereof as near as you can be- 


tween the fourth and. fifth joint ; 


and, with a large fmith’s hammer 


ftriking upon the back of the knife, 


© LF you fee any blood iffue, you 
may know that the cord is not ftrait 


enough, and therefore you fhould 


draw it ftraiter ; but if no blood fol- 
lows, then it is well bound. When 
ow have done this, take a red hot 
uring iron, made of a round form, 


SOs: 
of the full compafs: of the ‘flefh’ of 


the horfe’s tail, that the bone’ theres 
‘of ‘may not. go through the hole ; 


with this fear the fleth till it be mor: 
tified ; and in the fearing you Will 
clearly fée:the ends of the veins ftart 
out like :pap: heads: but. you «mutt 
ftill continue fearing till you find 
that all are moift, fmooth, plain 
and’ hard; fo that the blood cannot 
break through the burning; then 
you may boldly unloofe the cord ; 
and after two or three days, when 
you perceive the fore begin to rot, 
then do not fail to anoint it with 
frefh butter: or elfe with hog’s 
greafe and turpentine, till it be 
wholes" ‘Raft. Di. Sed the’article | 
Dockine. Us 2) ; 
~CURVETS, or CornvVeTs,’in 
the ‘manage, an air in which the 
horfe’s legs are more raiféd than in 
the demivolts ; being a kind of leap 
up and a little forwards, “wherein 
the horfe raifes both his fore-fect at 
once equaliy advanced (whenvhe is 
going itraight forward and not. ina — 
circle) ; and as his fore-légs are fal- 
ling, he immediately raifes his hind 
legs’ as “he did his fore; that is; e- 
qually advanced, and not one be- 
fore the other : fo that all his four 
legs are’in the air at once; and: as 
he fets them down, he marks but 
two'times with them. | Horfes that 
are very dull or very fiery are’ im- 
proper for corvets ; they.being’ the 
mott difficult air that they can make; 
arid requiring a.great deal of judg- 
ment:in the rider, as well as’ pati« 
ence in the horfe to perform it. 
CUTTING, in the manage, .is 
when the ‘horfe’s feet interfere 3 or 
when with the fhoe of one foot he 
beats‘of the {kin from the’ paftern 
joint of another hoof. See 'the are 
ticle INTERFERE. bres 
Io Cut, or GELD a horfe, is to. 
render ‘him impotent, after which 


he is called a gelding, by way of 
inal $ ZB» by srs . 


CUT 


| diftinétion from a ftone horfe. See 


the article GELDING. 

_ The beft way to cure a horfe of 

biting and kicking is to geld him. 
Jo Cut the Round, or Cut the 

Volt, is to change the hand when a 

horfe works upon volts of one tread, 


to recommence another volt. 


CUT 


fo that dividing the volts in two he 
turns and parts upon~a right line, 
In 
this fort of manage the riding maf- 
ters are wont to cry coupez, coupe 
le Rond, cut, cut the Round. 
Gaillets: rs Vilna 
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BY WAPPLE-BAY, in the manage, 
is ufed for a horfe which has 
marks of a dark bay colour: fuch 
are alfo called, bays a miroir. Guil- 
let’s Gent. Didi. P. 1. in voc. See 
the article Bay. 
DAPPLE-BLACK, a black 
horfe having fpots or marks blacker 
and more fhining than the reft of his 
fkin. Guillet. See BLACK. 
DECEIVED. A horfe is faid 
to be deceived, when, upon a demi- 
volt of one or two treads, working 
for inftance to the right, and not 
having yet furnifhed above half the 
demivolt, heis preffed one time ormo- 
tien forwards, with the inner leg ; 
and then is put to a reprife upon the 
left in the fame cadence with which 


he began.. He thus regains the. 


place where the demivolt had been 
begun to the right, and works to 
the left. ‘A horfe may in this man- 
ner be deceived on any hand. Guil- 
kt. ! 
DEER’s NECK. See-the article 
NECK. | 
DEFECTS and Fautts which 
ought chiefly to be avoided in buying 
of horfes are, according to Mr. .Gib- 
fon, fuch as follow. Ifa horfe has 
a lamenefs in any. part that. 1s: 


_ 


ib ad ap 


eafily perceived ; if a horfe’s limbs 


are {welled ; if he has fpecks or 
defluxions on his eyes ;. if he ftartlcs 
and flies off at the fight of common 
objects ; if his feet are fo plainly 


- bad, as to make him go cripling 


along ; if he heaves at his flanks, 
and coughs. Thefe and many more 
fuch like are defects that cannot be 


_ hid, even from >thofe who perhaps 


know but little of a horfe. When 
a man is about to chufé a horfe, if 
he be never fo good a judge, yet he 
mutt be forced to take fome things 
upon truft, unlefs he be allowed a 
fufficient trial : for feveral defe&ts in 
a horfe are of fuch a nature that they 
cannot be eafily difcovered till a 
perfon has:had him a fhort time-in 
his own keeping: for inftance, fome 
horfes when turned fix or feven years 
old are fubjeét to a dry, chronical, 
fixed cough, which comes upon 
them at uncertain times, efpecially 
when {uch horfes happen to catch a 


trefh cold. 


The goodnef$ or badnefs of the 
eyes is another thing wherein the 
beft judges are fometimes miftaken. 
It is not always the clearnefs of the 
eye that denotes its goodnefs, but.a 


_Man is alfo to form his judgment 


Wer4 te _. fron 
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. flanks, and fome other figns. 


DEF 


from other indications, particularly 
from the form and manner of the 


eye,| which includes not only the 
body of the eye, but the eye-lids, 


_ eye-brows, and‘all the-parts belong; ° 


ing to it. For a more particular 


account of the deficiencies and faults 


of this organ, fee the article EYE. 
The knowledge of the feet is 
reckoned more eafy than that of the 
eyes. A thin, weak foot is juftly 
reckoned a very great defect in’a 
horfe; neither is a very ftrong foot 
always the moft eligible; but ‘is 
liable to feveral accidents. 

articles FEET, HEEL, Hoor, &c. 
Other things to be regarded ina 
horfe are, his fhoulders, cheft, el- 


. bow, limbs, &c. for an account of 


each of which parts fee the articles 


_ SHOULDERS, &c. 


Accidents to which the limbs are 


liable are fplents, windgals, ring- - 


bones, curbs, &c. See the articles 


/ Limes; Spiints, &c. 


Another thing to be regarded is 
the carcafe or body of a horfe, which 
comprifes his ribs, flanks, back, &c. 
the properties whereof we have al- 
ready confidered under the articles 


Carcass, &c. 
Other things to be regarded in’ a 
-horfe sis his wind, -which may be 


eafily known by the motion. of lis 
For 
other defects obfervable in horfes 
one fhould feel under his jaws, that 
he be free from inflated kernels ; 


he fhould -not have a large flethy 


head, nora grofs thick neck ; neither 


fhould he be leaf-eared, nor have a> 
“deer’s neck. When the hocks ap- 


proach near together, and the feet 


ftand out, and ftraddling, he will 


always appear with a remarkable 


-meannefs 5 flefhy-legged horfes are 
ufually fubje&t to the greafe and 


other infirmities. ‘The temper of 


a horfe.ought alfo to be regarded. 


A. fuller, ul-conditioned horfe en- 


See the ' 


DIA 
dangers every ohe that comes’ néar 
him. On the other hand; a fearful 
horfe both endangers hiimfelf and his 
rider, more than a vicious horfe that 
has cottage. A horfe that is very 
hot and fretful is no lefs to be a- 
voided ; and a dull, heavy, phleg- 
matic horfe is the very reverfe of one 
that is hot and fiery ; and his quali- 
ties are eafily known, notwithftand- 
ing all the arts of tlie dealer to put 
life and fpirit into him. Gib/on’s 
Difeafes of Horfes. 

The vice of crib-biting we have- 
already taken notice of under the 
article CRIB-BITING. See the ar- 
ticle ViCEs in horjes. . 

-DEMI AIR, or DEMI VOLT, 
in the manage, one of the feven ar- 
tificial motions of an horfe; being 
an air in which his fore-parts are 
more raifed than in terra a terra: 
but the motion of the horfe’s legs is _ 
more quick in the latter than in the 
demivolt. See the article TERRA A 
TERRA, and VoLT. 

DEVUIDER, a terin in the aca- 
demies, applied to a horfe that, in 
working upon volts, makes his 
fhoulders go too faft for the croupe 
to fallow; fo that, inftead of going 
upon two treads as he ought, he 
endeavours to go only upon one; 
which comes from the pel dante he 
makes in defending againft the heels ; 
or from the fault of the horfeman, 
that is too hafty with his hand. See 
the article HasTEN.. Guillet: 

DIABETES is a frequent and 
profufe ftaling, attended with great 
weaknefs, lofs of flefh, and often 
with an atrophy and decay. é 

A diabetes is generally the refult 
of long continued ficknefs, old fur- 
feits, or the effet of hard ridings 
hard labour, with low feeding, by 
which the ferofities of the blood be- 
come too inch attenuated ; and the 
horfe, by a continual pifling, is al- 
ways craving after water. And 

ae when 
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sven. this happens. to a horfe of a 
weakly conftitution, it becomes very 


difficult to remove it. He foon lofes 
both his flefh and appetite, grows 


feeble, his hair ftares, and his bones - 


ftick out ; his eyes look weak and 
watry ;.and when it is of a long 
ftanding, he grows unft for all kind 
of bufinefs ; and if the piffing in a 
true diabetes is not foon conquered, 
it ufually ends in roettennefs. 

The ‘cure of. young horfes that 
are addicted to pifs from fearfulnefs, 
which cafe is to be ditinguifhed from 
the true Diabetes, dependswery much 
upon gentle ufage : for fearis fo ftrong 
an affection in a horfe, that where it 


“prevails, it is feldom overcome by . 


any.other means; and if this con-' 


tinues, the pifling will increafe ; 
and. fcarce any remedy »will be able 
to preventits return. ~ 

If the horfe be of a tender, weak- 
Ty conftitution, he fhould neither be 
indulged in too much water or too 
much moift diet, of any kind, ef- 
pecially fcalded bran and other hot 
mafhes which relax the kidneys: but 
fhould rather conftantly be kept to 
dry food, unlefs fome other diforder 
fhould, require the horfe to be:kept 


open :, his, water fhould be: {mall in - 


quantity, and often; jhis exercife 
_ gentle, and unconftrained, till he 
become more fettled, and grow 
more familiar ; and then. the fre- 
quent pifling will. probably leave 
him. When the ttaling, as 1t fome- 
times may do, proceeds from any 
., fadden il ufage, as too. much wa- 
ter.and hard riding after it, fo as to 
weaken the tone of the kidneys, 


- ternoon ; 
-four hornfuls of the following de- 
-cottion : 
¢ bruifed, four ounces; the roots* 


' 
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But if.a horfe has a true diabetes, 
lofes his appetite and ftrength, pifles 
often and in great quantities ; if he 
has had a furfeit, or any other lin- 
gering ficknefs previous to the other, 
he ought to be treated with reftrin- 


- gents, and with a proper mixture of 


balfamic and ageglutinant medicines, 
to heal and ftrengthen the kidneys, 
fuch as the following : 

¢ Take conferve of rofes, two 
ounces; ‘lucatellus balfam, one 
ounce ; fpermaceti, and. Japan 
earth, or bole, in fine powder, twa 
drams ; -diafcordium, ‘half an 
ounce ; make into two balls, with 
a fufficient quantity of ftarch, and 
¢ roll them in liquorice powder or 
¢ flour.”. Let.one of theie be giv- 
en in the morning, and: the other 
between the horfe’s feeds in the af- 
and after each, about 


ana nnn & 


n 


¢ Take Jefuit’s’ bark 


of biftort and tormentil, of each 
two ounces ; gum arabic, three 
ounces ; red rofes dried, one 
ounce; boil in» two gallons of 
lirne water, to “the confumption 
of one half ; pour.off the decoc- 


folve in it an ounce of diafcordi- 
um.” 


Thefe things may be continued 


nr nRaannnnnan 


for feveral days ; and if the horfe 


by throwing too. great a load upon. 


them, it may be cured by.a contrary 
treatment; and if the horfe be lutty, 
with high feeding.and pampering, 
it will-be proper to bleed, and give 
a flender dry diet, and to ride him 
gently after his water. -Rowelling 
and purging may alfo help 
cafes, 


begins to recover his appetite, and 
his piffing abates, it will*then be 
proper to renew the fame things, and 
repeat them for fome time; thefe in- 
gredients may be boiled over a fe- 
cond tiine, inthe fame quantity of 
lime water; adding frefh rofes, for 


‘the bark will require twice boiling, 
before its virtue can be drawn out. 


The gum arabic may alfo be re- 
newed ; and if the horfe be of value, 
a pint of red wine may be added to. 


the deco&tion, when itis: cleared 


in fuch . 


His 


~ 


tion, and while it-is warm, ‘dif- ~ 


DISs 

His food fhould be dry and nou- 
rifhing, viz. the cleaneft oats, and 
the fineft hay that can be got... Air 
and exercife is very neceflary, but 
that fhould be very moderate, un- 
til the horfe recovers fome degree of 
ftrength. 

The above pra¢tice recommended 


by Mr. Gibfon is very injudicioufly * 


cenfured by Mr. Reeves in his Trea- 
tife upon Farriery lately publithed, 
as Mr. Wood in his Supplement to 
his Treati/e of Farriery has abund- 
antly fhewn. 

DIAPENTE, in the farrier’s 
difpehfatory. See the article Pow- 
DERS. \ 

DIAPHRAGM, or MipriFF, 


_ in the anatomy of a horfe. See the 
article MIDRIFF. 


DIARRHOEA, or Lax. See 
the article Lax and ScourRING. » 

DIASTOLE of the heart, in 
@natomy. See the article PuLsE. 

DIET, the regimen, or courfe 
of living proper in regard to health. 
See the articles EXERCISE, FEED- 
ING; 0c 

For the feveral diets proper in fe- 


vers, ftrangles, lax and fcourings, 


furfeits, &c. See the articles Fr- 


- VER, STRANGLES, &c. 


Dret-Drinxs. See the article 


~ Drink. 


DISARM, in the manage. To 
difarm the lips of a horfe, is to 
keep them fubjeét, and out from a- 


_bove the bars, when they are fo 


large as to cover the bars, and pre- 
vent the true preffure or appuil of 


_ the mouth, by bearing up thebit,, 


and fo hindering the horfe fedling the © 


effe€ts of it upon the barg. Give 
-your horfe a bit with a ‘cannon 


DIS 
the circular motion of the blood aug-- 
mented or diminifhed,cither through - 
out the whole body, or fome part of’ 
it’; in. contradiftinétion to fealth, 
which is the faculty of performing 
all the aétions proper in the molt 
perfect manner; and all the effects 
of thefe a€tions are fuch as regard) 


certain determined motions, or the 


change and alteration‘ef what is re- 
ceived into the body.  ~ 

In all difeafes, particular regard’ | 
muit be had’ to the fymptoms: moft® 
urgent ; or, in plainer terms, to the 
moft dangerous figns or tokens of 
the diitemper, as for example, if a- 
horfe be feized with a hemorrhage 
or violent bleeding from a wound? 
or otherwife, the main bufinefs is to 
{top it, and afterwards to confider 
of prpper medicines to remove the 
caufe; in like manner, if a- horfe® 
(or as is moft. frequent a colt) be” 
in the ftrangles, bleeding, glyfters, 
fweating, and: other evacuations are 
immediately required ; fetting afide 
all otlier confiderations of ficknefs. 

Secondly, if there be feveral dif- 
eafes at-one and the fame time, re- 
gard muft be had: to them jointly ; 
only taking this along with you, 
that the moft dangerous efiemy 1s to” 
be firft encountered. 

Thirdly, if the indication or fign 
of the difeafe be taken from the 
blood, it is to be confidered that all 
diforders thereof depend on the cir- 
culatory motion being increafed or 
diminifhed; and-that‘all the chang- 
es in the texture and quality of the 
blood, as‘ alfo in its quantity, are 
‘attended with either a diminution or 
increafe of the blood’s velocity. 
Therefore, if the quantity is too 


coupe, or cut, which will difarm™ much augmented, bleeding and o- 


his lips ; or elfe put the olives upon 
him, which will have thefame ef- 


|. fest. Guillet. 


DISEASE, or SICKNESs, is an 
unufual circulation of the blood, or 


ther evacuations are neceflary: but’ 
if its quantity is diminifhed, then’ 
reftoratives, reft, and nourifhing’ 
food may be required. And if this 
laft proceeds from any’ error in the’ 

F 3 fte- 
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ftomach, caufing lofs of appetite, 
&c. then thofe things which create 
hunger, and promote digeftion, are 


to be adminiftered ; and if the crafis © 


or texture of the blood, be chang- 
ed, as is uyfual in long continued 
ficknefs, then it may be neceflary 
(having due regard to other inten- 
tions) to prefcribe fuch things as 
may correct the vitiated mafs. 

Fourthly, when the diftemper pro- 
ceeds from an increafe or diminu- 
tion of fome fecretion or difcharge, 
the cure for the moft part confifts in 
enlarging the fecretions which are 
too fparing, and reftraining fuch as 
are too liberal, 

.Fifthly, as in man fo in horfes, 
nature is the beft and fureft guide ; 
and therefore, the farrier ought di- 
ligently to follaw her, becaufe when- 
ever fhe finds herfelf oppreffed, fhe 
endeavours to diflodge the enemy ; 
and to that end, tries the neareft 
and propereft means. Bracken’s Art 
of Farriery. 

' This being fufficient upon the 
nature of difeafes in general, the rea- 
der will. find each particular one 
treated of under its roper name. 

For the general figns or fymp- 
toms of difeafes, fee the article 
SICKNESS. . 

DISTEMPER. See the pre- 
ceeding article. 

DISUNITE. A horfe is faid to 
difunite, that drags his haunches, 
that gallops falfe, or upon an ill 
foot. See the article GALLOP- 
FALSE. 

DOCK, in the manage, is ufed 
for a large cafe of leather, as long 
as the dock of a horfe’s tail, which 
ferves it for a coyer, and is made 
faft by ftraps to the crupper ; hav- 
ing leather thongs that pafs between 
his thighs, and all along the flanks 
to the faddle ftraps, in order to 
keep the tail tight, and to hinder 
it from whilking about. Guillet. 


DOC 
..,Docxine a. horfe, the opera- 
tion of cutting off his tail. See the . 
article CURTAIL. 

_In regard to the docking of hor- 
fes, though it is an operation fo 
common, and in general fo fuccefs- 
fully executed, yet, as it does now 
and then mifcarry by an inflamma- 
tion and gangrene fucceeding, which - 
fometimes are communicated to the 
bowels, it is thought proper to lay 
down fome general rules and direc~- 
tions, both in relation to the ope- 
ration and the fubfequent manner of 
treating the fymptoms ; and as thefe 
moft probably arife from the tendons 
of the tail fuffering by an injudici- 
ous application of the knife, or fear- 
ing iron, or an improper feafon for 
the operation, or a diacrafis of the 
blood ; we fhall firft obferve, that the 
very hot or cold months are by na 
means proper for that purpofe. We 
are next to obferve, that this oper- » 
ation fhould always be performed 
by incifion, or the chopping engine ; 
the knife being paffed through the 
tail above, while it lays on the 
block. Laftly, we fhall obferve in 
regard to the fearing iron, that it 
fhould be fmooth and better polith- 
ed than thofe generally ufed; and 
ought to be rubbed clean on a wool- 
en cloth before the application to 
the ftump; otherwife the fparks 
which fly from the iron are apt to 
occafion great pain with fwelling’ 
both to the fheath and fundament ; 
nor fhould it ever be applied flam- 
ing hot, for then it brings the burnt 
part away with it ; and as it re- 
quires a re-application, in order to 
form a new efchar on the veffels, 
the bone by thefe means is frequent- 
ly left too much expofed, fo that it 
is often a confiderable time before it 
is covered. | me 

Farriers feldom apply any thing 

to the ftump ; which need only be 

anointed with the wound ointment i 
an 
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and, when the efchar is digefted off, 
may. be wafhed with alum or lime 
water ; but if an inflammation en- 
fues, with a difcharge of thin mat- 
ter, let the wound be digefted by 
dreffing it with doffils. of lint dip- 
ped in an ounce of Venice turpen- 
tine divided with the yolk of an egg, 
to which half an ounce of tinéture 
of myrrh may be added; over this 
dreffing, let a bread and milk poul- 
tice be applied; and. then let the 
rump be often bathed with oil of 
rofes and vinegar; bleed. largely, 
and obferve the. cooling medicines 
prefcribed under the article Fr- 
VER; andif the fundamentis {wel- 
led, and the inflammation at all 
fufpeéted to be communicatad to the 
bowels, let cooling emollient gly{- 
ters be injected two or three times a 
day ; fhould a gangrene enfue, add 
4Egyptiacum to your dreffings, and 


{pirits to the fomentation ; and ap-’ 
ply over all a ftrong-beer poultice, 


with London treacle, twice a day. 
Bartlet’s and Burdon’s Farriery.. See 
the article NICKING. f 
DOCK-PIECE of a horfe fhould 
be largeand fullrather than too fmall: 
if ahorfe gall beneath the dock, greafe 
the part every day, and wafh it with 
faltand water or good brandy, but the 
latter is the moft effe€tual remedy, if 
the horfe will endure it. Solley/ell 
and Did. Ruf. WY kd 
DOUBLE. A horfe is faid to dou- 
ble the reins, when he leaps feveral 
times together to throw the rider. 
Thus we fay, this Ramingue dou-. 
bles his reins and makes pontelvifes. 
See the article RAMINGUE, and 
PONTELVIs. ; 
DRAUGHT, in the farriers dif- 
penfatory, See the article DRINK. - 
Draucnt-Hor/e, in farming, a 
fort of coarfe made horfe deftined 
for the fervice of the cart or plough. 
In the choice of thefe horfes, Sage a 
is called the flow draught, they are 


DRA. 
to be chofen of an ordinary height,» : 
for otherwife when put into the. 
cart one draws unequally with the: 
other, and the tall ones hang upon 
the low ones. The draught-horfe: 
fhould. be large bodied and ftrong 
loined, and of fuch a difpofition, as. 
rather to be too dull than too brifk, 
and rather to crave the whip than. 
to draw more than is needful. 
Mares are the fitteft for this ufe for- 
the farmer, as they will be kept 
cheap, and not oe do the work, 
but be kept breeding, and give a 
yearly increafe of a foal, of the fame 
kind, and fit to be bred to the fame 
purpofes. They fhould have a good 
head, neck, breaft, and fhoulders ; 
for the reft of the fhape is not of 
much confequence. Only for breed- 
ing the mare fhould have a large 
belly, for the more room a foal has 
in the dam, the better proportioned 
it will be. Draught-horfes thould 
be always kept to that employ, 
Some put them to the faddle on oc- 
cafion, but it does them great harm, 
alters their pace, and {poils them 
for labour. The draught-horfe 
ought to have a large broad head, 
becaufe horfes of this fhaped head 
are lefs fubje& than others to dif- 
eafes of the eyes. The ears fhould 
be {mall, ftrait and upright; the 
noftrils large and open, that he may 
breathe with the more freedom. A 
horfe with a full and bold eye al- 
ways promifes well. On the other 
hand, a funk eye and an elevated 
brow are very bad figns.. The horfe 
is efteemed fitteft for this purpofe 
alfo, that has a large and round 
buttock, which neither finks down 
nor cuts. He mutt have a firm and 
ftrong tail, and-the dock mutt be. 
thick and well furnifhed with hair, 
and placed neither very high nor 
very low. The legs fhould be ra- 
ther flat and broad than round, 
The roundnefs of the leg being a 

F 4 fault 
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fault in @ horfe deftined to labour 
that will foon ruin him. Ass to the 


hinder-legs, the thighs fhowld be 


flefhy and long, and the ‘whole 
‘mufcle which fhews itfelf on the 
outfide of the thigh fhould be large 
and very thick. Nothing 1s fo ef- 
fential to the health of thefe fervice- 


able creatures as cleanlinefs : if they 


are fed ever fo well, and not kept 
clean, they will be fubjeé&t to nu- 
merous difeafes. 

The fervant who has the care of 
them ought to bé up very early, and 
to clean the racks and mangers from 
all flth. The currying of them 
ought to be carefully performed e- 
very morning, but not in the ftable, 
for the duft to fall upon the other 
horfes, as itis too often done. Af- 
ter the horfes are dufted, they fhould 
daily twift a whifp of ftraw hard up, 
and wetting it in water, rub the 
legs, fhoulders and body with it. 
Many of the difeafes of draught- 
horfes, which are not owing to naf- 
tinefs, are owing to bad water ; 
fuch as are too raw, too muddy, 
or too cold, being all improper. If 
there be any running ftream in the 
neighbourhood, they fhould always 
be had to that to water, every day 
in fummer, but in winter, well- 

‘water is warmifh, and is better for 
them. If there be a neceffity of 
giving them well-water in fummer, 
_it mult be drawn up fome hours be- 
fore the time, and expofed to the 
fun-beams in tubs or troughs ; 
marfh-water or that of lowland 
- ditches is worft of all. When the 
labouring horfe has drank his wa- 
ter, he fhould have his. oats given 
him, and thefe fhould be carefully 
fifted, and the manger dufted firft. 
It is a common practice as foon asa 
’ horfe is come in from his work,. to 
rub down the legs with a hard whifp 
of hay; but the beft judges of hor- 
' §és, abfolutely condemn ‘this, and 
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obférve, that this rubbing of thé 
legs after hard labour, brings down 
humours into them, a makes 

‘The rubbing itfelf is wholefome, 
but the doing it when the creature 
is hot is the mifehief ; while a horfe 
is in a fweat it is a great relief and 
refrefhment to him to have his body 
rubbed down, but when he ts cool 
is the proper time torub his legs. 
The racks are to be well fupplied 
with hay, and the horfes fhould be 
left to reft and eat, about two hours, 
and then led to water ; after. this 
their oats fhould be given them, and 
they fhould then go to work again. 

In the evening, when the labour 
of the day is over, the firt thing 
to be done, is toexamine the feet, 
and fee if any thing is arnifs about 
the fhoes ; and what earth or gra- 
vel is lodged in the foot, between 
the fhoe and the fole, is to be pick- 
ed out witha knife, and fome frefh 
cow-dung put in its place, which 
will cool and refrefh the part. 
_A very material thing for the 
prefervation of all forts of cattle, 
but’ of none fo much as draught- 
horfes, is frefh and clean litter ; 
this is a thing too often negleéted in 
the care of thefe creatures, and ma- 
ny even neglect the cleaning away 
the old litter on purpofe, leaving 
it there to imbibe more moifture, 
that it may be the better manure 
for the land. It is true, that b 
this the dung is enriched and will 
go farther; but the benefit they 
reap from this, is nothing in com~ 
parifon of the mifchief they, do the 
horfe in the mean time; for the heat 
this gives his feet, is alone enough 
to ruin him. The owner: often 


finds the effe&t of this, without 


knowing the caufe ; the horfe be- ° 


comes tender footed and weakly, 
and is unable to do his bufinefs, 
though fed in the beft manner that 

can 
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can be; the dung in this cafe is left 
under him, that there may be fome 
advantage from his feeding, and 
the diftemper is increafed inftead of 
being relieved, till. in the end the 
. horfe is generally rendered ufelefs. 
Autor. anonym. apud Sportfiman’s 
Ditonary. <i ep 

» DRENCH, among farriers,’ a 
phyfical draught or potion given a 
horfe by way of purge. See the 
next article. ea 

DRINKS, in the farrier’s difpen- 
fatory, include chiefly all kinds of 
infufions; decoétions, and fuch mix- 
tures as have a great deal of their 
efficacy owing to their management; 
or are not reducible to any other 
form.. And here we are not to con- 
fine ourfelves to fingle draughts or 
potions only, but preferibe larger 
quantities, {uch as: may be meafured 
out into draughts in their due pro- 
portion, according to the exigency 
of particular diftempers, where a 
great many and often — repeated 
drenches are neceflary before . the 
caufe can be removed. Gibj/on’s 
Farrier’s Difpenfatory. | 
' Moft horfes take things more 
willingly that are fweet and palata- 
ble, than things that are bitter and 
of an ill tafte ; and therefore, their 
medicines, but efpecially their 
drinks, fhould be fo contrived as to 
be as little as poflible difagreeable 
and naufeous. In drenching hor- 
fes, it is ufual to draw up ‘their 
heads pretty high with'a cord faft- 
ened round the upper jaw, holding 
up the horfe’s head in that pofture, 
fill the drink has run down his fto- 
mach; otherwife it is apt with his 
champing to return back and run 
out of his mouth, efpecially when 
the tafte is difagreeable to him. 
But when a horfe is full of blood, 
when his lungs are inflamed,, his 
breath fhort, as frequently happens 
in very great colds and fevers, the 
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beft way to adminifter-thefe medi-’ 
cines without ‘danger to the horfe,” 
is in the firft place to contrive his 
drink fo as it may pafs*down with 
the leaft trouble and labour. Drinks 
fhould not only be made as free as 
poffible from fuch things as may fet 
the horfe a ‘ftraining violently’ to. 
cough, but ought to be made with 
mucilaginous and balfamic ingre- 
dients ; and’ fometimes, when the 
cafe requires it, with oils and unc~ 
tuous medicines joined with proper 
deterfives, of which ‘examples’ will 
be given-under each particular ma- 
lady where ‘drenches are neceffary 
to be adminiftered. 7 

When a horfe is drenched, he 
fhould be kept fafting feveral hours 
before, and after it; the ingredi- 
ents that compofe the drench fhould 
be good in their kind, and fuited to 
the diftemper ; when a horfe is in- 
wardly fore, he ought to be treated 
very carefully, and fhould ftand a 
few minutes to reft, before his head 
is raifed up: for his drink fhould 
have only one or two hornfuls at 4 
time, and'then his head fhould be 
let down a few minutes, that-he may 
recover his breath before his head is 
drawn up forthe fecond draught, 
and fo alfo for the remainder.» Af- 
ter the laft of his drink, he fhould 
be let to ftand two or three hours be« 
fore he is fet forward to his rack. 
Gibfon’s Difeafes of Horfes. ° 

DRINKING of horfes immedi-« 
ately after hard riding, &c. is very 
dangerous 3 and- therefore « they’ 
fhould not be fuffered to do ‘it; till 
they be thoroughly cooled, and have 
eat fome oats: for many horfes, by 
drinking in fuch cafes, have died 
upon it, or become extremely fick. 
A horfe after violent labour will 
never be the worfe for being kept 
half a day from water, but may be 
killed by drinking an hour too foon. 


Ruft. Did. 
DROPSY. 
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- DROPSY.. All our Englith au- 


thors and fome Italians have enu- 
micrated the droply among the dif- 
eafes of horfes, and fome aflirm po- 
fitively, that they have cured it in 
ail its different kinds: but that which 
chiefly happens to horfes is what the 
farriers call the untverfal dropfy, 
and fhews.it{elf more: or lefs in all 
te external parts of the body, but 
ejpecially the legs and thighs, as 
they are the moft dependent. 

. Phe caufe is from all kinds of ill 
tifage, but efpecially-from bleeding 
and purging horfes beyond. their 
firength ; for thefe unfeafonable e- 
vacuations render the blood languid, 
and flow in its’ motion ; and for 
_want of fpirits, it has not force 
enough to reach the paflages of the 
ikin, fo as to make the ufual dif- 
charge: but its ferous parts burft 
through the fmall vefiels, and are 
éepofited under the fkin or the flethy 
annicle. 

The figns are a laffitude and wea- 
rine{s, faintnefs and a. difficulty of 
breathing, lofs of appetite, and a 
change of a horfe’s colour from ba 
to dun, or from black toa dutkith 
colour, and from white to an afhy 
complexion, and the like ; his hair 
will thed with the leaft rubbing, and 
the pits of your fingers will remain 
wherever there is a {welling. 

Although purging to excefs is 
fometimes the caufe of this diftem- 

er, by reafon it divefts the blood of 
1t$ fpiritous and balfamic parts, yet 
to attenuate the vifcidities of its 
ferum, and to make a difcharge of 
what is fuperfluous, purging muft 
again be made ufe of; and when 
that.is performed, with proper me- 
dicines, it is of no fmall moment in 


the cure: but thefe muit be fuch as, . 


befide- their purging quality are en- 
dued fo as to communicate warmth 
and vigour to the blood, &c.. for 
which purpofe the following is ehief- 
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ly to be preferred : ‘ Take of jalap 
‘-one ounce and a half; gamboge, 
‘ two drams; feeds of dwarf-eldér, 
* two ounces; ginger and nutmeg, 
‘ of each half an ounce; make all 
* thefe intoa fine powder, and form 
‘ them into two balls, with as much 
‘ turpentine as is fufficient for that 
‘-purpofe.”’ Let thefe be dipt in oil, 
and given with the ufual precau- 
tions. ‘They muft be repeated eve- 
ry other day for a fortnight. or 
longer, and on thofe days he does 
not purge, an. ounce or fix drams of 
antimony may be given him. 

And becaufe fweating is alfo of 
the greateft fervice in this diforder, 
when it can be promoted, the fol- 
lowing dofe may be given and tfe- 
peated, as often as there is occafion : 
‘Take old venice treacle, four 
* ounces; Mathew’s pill, twodrams ; 
‘ camphire and falt of harthhorn, of 
“each fifteen grains; mix them all 
‘ well together, and give them in a 
€ quart of hot ale. Some parti- 
cular regard is to be had to a horfe’s 
diet in this cafe: for although it 
would be inconvenient to feed him 
high, yet while he undergoes fo 
much cleanfing by purging, fweats, 
and other evacuations, his aliment 
fhould be fomewhat proportioned to 
it; and therefore he may be allow- 
ed a large meafure of clean oats 
every day after the operation of his 
phyfic, with an ounce of the feeds 
of dwarf elder, and two ounces of 
caraway feeds ftrewed among them. 
Gibfon’s Farrier’'s New Guide. 

DRY-MEAT, in the manage, 
is ufed for corn and hay. After 
taking-the horfe from gra{s, or houf- 
ing him, he is frequently put to dry 
meat. Guillet. 

DUKE’S OINTMENT, in the 
farrier’s difpenfatory, a preparation 
recommended. to be rubbed on the 
withers, hams, or any other part of a’ 
horfe, when they happen to be inflam, 
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ed, or {welled by blows or bruifes ; and 
is faid for the moft part to take down 


the fwelling, abate the heat and in-, 


flammation, without bringing to 
fuppuration. It is alfo very good 


to anoint any part that is mangy. 


The preparation is as follows : 
Take clear and pure linfeed oil, 


four ounces ; put them.into a 
matrafs or glafs vial, with a long 
neck, letting it ftand in a mode- 
rate heat of fand, for the fpace of 
an hour; after which, augment 
the heat, and keep it up to the 
fame degree, till the flour be per- 


tallow, boar’s or horfe greafe, 
with four ounces of wax in ano- 
ther veffel; whereinto muft be 
poured the linfeed oil and flour of 
brimftone, before they be quite 
cold; and removing it from the 
fire, ftir the ointment with a flice 
of alcanet till it is quite cold.’ 
Gibfon’s Farrier’s Di/penfatory. 
DULL, in the manage. The 
common marks of a dull, ftupid 
horfe, are white {pots round the eye, 
and on the tip of the nofe, upon any 
general colour whatever. ‘Thoug 
the vulgar take thefe fpots for figns 
~of ftupidity, yet it is certain they 
are the marks of the. goodnefs of a 
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one pound; flour of -brimftone, ' 


feétly diffolved ; melt a pound of 
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horfe; and fuch horfes as have them 
are very fenfible and quick upon the 
fpur. Guillet. | 

DUN-COLOUR of a horfe, fee. 
the article CoLour. 

DUNG of a horfe, thould be ob- 
ferved upon a journey. If it be too 
thin, it is a fign that either his wa- 
ter was too cold and piercing, or 
that he drank too greedily of it; if 
there be among his ordure whole 
grains of oats, either he has not 
chewed them well, or his ftomach 
is weak : and if his dung be black, 
dry, or come away in very {mall and 
hard pieces, it Base that he is 
over reat in his body. Vifcous 
or flimy dung, voided by a race- 
horfe, fhews that he is not duly pre- 
pared, in which cafe garlic balls are 
to be adminiftered to him ; and he 
is to be duly exercifed, till his or- 
dure come from him pretty dry and 
without moifture. Selley/ell. . 

DUST and Sanp will fometimes 
fo dry the tongues of horfes that 
they lofe their appetite. In fuch 
cafes give them bran well moitt- 
ened with water, to cool and refrefh 
their mouths ;. or moiften their 
mouths with a wet {punge, to in- 
duce them to eat. 

. Beat the Dust. 
BEAT. 


See the article 
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AR, in comparative anatomy, 

is divided into the external and 
internal ; the external is that part 
which a horfe moves backward and 
forward at pleafure, and is fo well 
known, that there needs but little 
to be faid about it. Its ufe is partly 


for ornament, and partly to gather 
all founds, and tranfmit them to 
the internal. . 

The internal ear confifts of feve- 
ral-parts, which are very curious, 
and are feated in the cavity of the 
os petrofum. The firft of thefe is the 

drum, 
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drm, with its cord and. miufcles.. 


- The drum is a very thin and tranf- 
parent membrane, being an expan- 
fion of the fofter procefs of the au- 


ditory nerve; it is very dry, that it” 


may the better contribute to hear- 
ime; and ftrong, that it may the 
better endure loud founds, ‘or any 
other external injuries : for if once 
' this be broke, or any way relaxed, 
a deafnefs muft unavoidably enfue. 
‘Within this membrane there ts a 
cavity called the concha, wherein 
are four little bones, which are 
bound together by a fmall ligament 
proceeding from the cord of the 
drum; the firft is called the ham- 
mer, which lies-upon the fecond, 
called the anvil ; the third is named 


the ftapes, or ftirrop, but in a horfe. 


it is triangular like the greek letter a. 
Upon the upper part of the ftirrop, 
the longeft foot of the anvil! ftands. 
‘The fourth is called the orbicular 
Bone; it 1s of a round fhape, and 
tied with a flender ligament to the 
fide of the ftirrop, where it is faft- 
ened to the anvil. Thefe bones are 
a defence to the drum, and preferve 
it from being torn, or beat inwards 
by the violent vibrations of the out- 
ward air in loud founds, and are 
thus affifting to the fenfe of hearing: 
when the external air beats upon 
the drum, it is driven againft the 
hammer, which ftrikes upon the an- 
vil, as the anvil beats againft the 
ftirrop ; and as this force is more or 
lefs exerted, fo the ftirrop opens the 
eval window more or le{s, and pro- 
portionably the found appears loud- 
er or lower. ’ 

The cavities within the os petro- 
fum are in number three; the firft 
avherein thefe four little bones are 


fituated, is called the concha, from™ 


ats refembling the fhell of a tabor. 
When the membrane is ftruck upon 
by any outward found, the echo is 
made in this cavity as in a common 
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drum. There are in this cavity di- 
vers inftruments, whereof fome are 
for pulfation, as the four little bones 
abovementioned. Some are for con- 
dufting the air into the other cavi- 
ties, fuch are the two {mall perfora- 
tions called the windows ; and a 


third fort are thofe by which the 


pituitous matter collected within 
this cavity is difcharged towards the 
palate and nofe. The firft of thefe 
two perforations, being the upper- 
moft and largeft, is from its figure 
named the oval window, which 
is kept fhut next the concha by 
the bafis of the ftirrop as often as 
the found ceafes. The other which 
is round is always open, having no 
covering, and divided by the os fqua- 
mofum into two pipes, one of which 
tends to the cochlea, the other into 
the labyrinth. The labyrinth, which 
is the fecond cavity, by its feveral 
turnings and windings, which are 
fomewhat circular, modulates the 
founds in fuch a manner .as they 
may, be leifurely communicated to 
the auditory nerve, which is dif- 
perfed through the membrane that 
invefts this cavity. There is, befides 
the two windows which open intothis 
cavity, one perforation which opens 
out of it into the inner cavity called - 
the cochlea, into which the air pafles 
after it has. been agitated in this ca- 
vity and the concha. Befides thefe, - 
there are four other {mall holes for 
the ingrefs of the nervous fibres, 
that are inferted on the membrane 
which cloaths it. 

The cochlea, which is the third 
and innermoft cavity, is fo called 
from the refemblance it has to a fmall 
fnail-fhell, efpecially in its fpiral 
windings ; it is far lefs than either 
of the former: but invefted as the 
others are with a thin membrane in- 
to which alfo the flender fibres of the 
auditory nerve do enter. This ca- 
vity is filled with the internal inbred 

air 


Ty to mar their hearing. 
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ir as well as the former, by which 
the echo is made to the impulfe of 
the internal air upon the tympanum; 
and theauditory nerve being expand- 
ed upon the membrane which lines 


-all thofe cavities, it is fuddenly af- 


fegted therewith, whereby it is com- 
municated to the original of the 
nerves, where all founds are diftin- 
uifhed. The clipping away the 
Baik out from the fufide of ‘the 
horfes, where the paflage into the 
ear is large, may prove hurtful, by 
expofing them to colds, when. they 
happen to be out in cold winds or 
rainy weather, and may tend great- 
Gibfon. 
How far a horfe may exceed or 
fall fhort of other brute animals:in 


‘point of hearing, no one can ex- 


actly determine : -however it is ob- 
ferved, that'fome horfes will diftin- 
guith their keeper, not only by his 


‘voice, but by the tread of his foot, 


before he enters the ftable; and fome 
will diftinguifh the found of an- 


other horfe’s foot, at a very great 


diftance, and before it can be 
heard by us. “When a horfe is ina 


‘fever, and parched with heat and 


drought, though’ at that time we 


‘may fuppofe his fenfes tobe ve 
dull and much confufed, yet he will 
~ prick up his ears at the leaft noife of. 


a pail, Horfes are very acute in 
diftinguifhing- founds, appearing 


greatly delighted with fome, and 


difpleafed with others. ‘The grunt- 
ing of a hog, or the braying of an 


afs, will put fome horfes upon the: 
‘fret ; or any harfh found made by 
an unufual inftrument. 


On the 
other hand, all fine ‘horfes love the 


-yelling of hounds, are elevated with 


the horn, and with various kinds of 
mufic ;, and fome are quite tran{port- 
ed with the found of drums and 


‘trumpets, and other martial inftru- 


ments, which fhews that a horfe has 
a well-formed ear, and a.very great 
. 5 
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delicacy in hearing. Gib/on’s Dif- 
eafes of Horfes. F 
The fetting up of the ears of a-- 
horfe may be injurious, efpecially to 


one that is fearful or tickliff, ‘as it- 


may more or lefs mar his hearing : 


‘for all horfes, ‘upon hearing any 
‘noife, point their ears that way from 


whence it comes; and when their | 
ears are fo fet up and fixed, as to 
deprive them of that liberty, it muft 
caufe them to hear more imperfeét- 
ly, and makes them ofttimes unruly, 
and fome of them: grow fo thy with 
this treatment, that they can {carce 
fuffer their ears to be touched. zhzd. 

The ears of a horfe (i. e. the ex- 


‘ternal) . fhould be fmall, narrow, 


ftraight, and hardy ; and the whole 
eoaftiierice of them thin and deli- 
cate: they fhould be placed on the 


‘very top of the head, and their points: 


when. ftyled or pricked up, fhould 
be nearer than their roots. When 
a horfe carries his ears pointed for- 
wards, he ‘is faid to have a bold, 
hardy, or brifk ear; alfo when a 
horfe is travelling, he fhould keep 
them firm, and not, like a hog, 
working eyery ftep by the motion of 
his ear.  Sodley/ell. 
Ear-acH. Tocureapainina — 
a horfe’s ears, firft cleanfe them well, 
for fear the horfe fhould run mad 5 
and then put in fome honey, falt- 
petre, and very clear water; mix 
the whole together, and dipping. a 
linen cloth therein, to attraét the 
moifture, continue the application 
till the cure is effected, . 
’ Tfany thing fhould be got into the 


ear, fo as to incommode it, put inan- 


equal quantity of old oil and nitre 5 


-and thruft in a little wool ; if fome lit- 


tle animal has got in, you muft thruft 


-a tent into it, faftened to the end.of a 


ftick,.and fteeped' in glutinous rofin ;. 
turn in the ear that it may ftick to it. 
If it be any thing elfe, you muft 
open the ear with an ae ee 
sain 
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and draw it out; or you may {quirt 
in fome water. Rujftic and Sport/- 
mans Dit. 

EBRILLADE, in the manage, 
a check of the bridle which the horfe- 
man gives to the horfe, by a jerk of 
one rein, when he refufes to turn. 
An ebrillade differs from a faccade ; 
the latter being made with both reins 
at once, and the former only with 
one. Moft people confound thefe 
two words under the general name 
of .a check, or jerk of the bridle, 
called in French, coup de bride. It 
is a chaftifement and no aid, and is: 
difufed in academies. Guillet. 

ECAVESSADE, in the manage, 
is ufed for a jerk of the caveffon. 
Guillet. 

ECHAPE, in the manage, is 
ufed to denote a horfe got between 
a ftallion and a mare of a different 
breed and country. Guillet. 

ECHAPER is ufed in the French 
academies, for giving the horfe head, 
or putting on full fpeed. Guillet. 

ECOUTE, in the: manage, a 
‘pace or motion of a horfe, when he 
rides well upon the hand and the 
heels, is compactly put upon his 
haunches, and bears.or liftens to the 
heels or fpurs; and continues duly 
balanced between the heels, without 
throwing to either fide. This hap- 
pens when a.horfe has a fine fenfe of 
the aids of the hand and heel. Guill. 

ECURIE, in the manage, is a 
covert place for the lodging or houf- 
Ang of horfes.. The word is French. 
We ufe ftable in common difcourfe. 

ECUYER, im the French man- 
age, is ufed for the riding mafter } 
fometimes it denotes certain officers 
in the king of France’s houfhold, 
who help the king in mounting his 
horfe and alighting, and follow him 
on horfeback, and carry his fword. 
‘Thefe are called ecuyers de quartier. 
Gentlemen ufhers to the queen of 
France, and the matters of the horfe 
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to the princes and perfons of quality, 
are alfo. called ecuyers. Befides 
thefe, there are others called ecuyers 
cavalcadeurs, fee the article Ca- 
VALCADOUR. Guillet. 
EFFECTS of the hand, in the 


manage, are taken for the aids ; 


that is, for the motions of the hand 
which direét the horfe. They di- 
ftincuifh four effects of the hand, 
or four ways of making ufe of the 
bridle, viz. that of putting the horfe 
forwards, drawing him backwards, 
and fhifting it out of the right hand 
into the left, or vice verfa. See 
tbe article NaiLs. Guillet. 

EGUILLETTE, in the manage. 
See the article YERK. 

ELBOW of a horfe, is the hind 
part of the arms which points to- 
wards the brifket.. Gzb/on. 

EMBRACE the volty in the 
manage, is ufed when a horfe, in 
working upon volts, makes a good 
way every time with his fore-legs. 
The oppofite term to embracing a 
volt is heating the duft, which is 
putting his fore-feet near the place 
from whence he lifted them up. 

Embracing the ground is ufed in 
the fame fenfe with embracing the 
volt. A horfe cannot take in too 
much ground, provided his croup: 
does not throw out, that is, does 
not go out of the volt. See the ar- 
ticle BEaT. Guillet. ane 

ENCRAINE, .in the manage, 
an old, obfolete, and improper word, 
fignifying a horfe wither-wrung, or | 
fpoiled in the withers. Gaillet. 

ENLARGE, in the manage, is 
ufed for making a horfe go large, 


that is, making him embrace more 


ground than he before covered. This 
is done, when a horfe works upon 


around, or upon volts, and ap- 


proaches too near the center, fo that 
it is»defired he'fhould gain more 
ground, or take a greater compa{s. 
To enlarge your horfe, you fhould 

prick 


: 
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prick him with both heels, or aid him 
with the calves of your legs, and bear 
your hand outwards. If your horfe 
narrows, he is enlarged, by prick- 
ing him with the inner heel, and 
fuftaining him with the outer. leg, 


‘in order to prefs him forwards, and 


‘make his fhoulders go. Upon fuch 
occafions, the riding mafters cry 
only, large, large. See the article 
In. Guillet. . 


ENTABLER, in the manage, is 


faid of a horfe whofe croup goes be- 


’ fore his fhoulders in working upon 


volts : for in. the regular manage, 


‘one half of the fhoulders ought to . 


go before the croup: thus we fay, 
your horfe entables, for in working 
to the right, he has an inclination to 
throw, himfelf upon the right heel, 


which fault you may prevent, by | 


taking hold of the right rein, keep- 
ing your right leg near, and remov- 
ing your left leg as far as the horfe’s 
fhoulder. .A herfe cannot commit 
this fault without committing that 
called aculer, but aculer may be 
without entabler.. See the article 
AcuLer. Guillet. 
ENTERFERE, or INTERFERE. 
See the article, INTERFERE. 
_ ENTIER, in the manage, is 
ufed for a fort of refty horfe, that 
refufes to turn, and is fo far from 
following or obferving the hand, 
that he refifts it. If your ‘horfe is 
entier, and refufes to, turn, to what 
hand you will, provided he flies. or 
parts from the heels, you have a re- 
medy, by putting the Newcaftle on 
him ; that is, a caveffon made after 
the duke of Newcaftle’s way. Guill. 
ENTORSES. . See. the article 
PasTERN. , 
- ENTRAVES, and ENTRA- 
wons. Seethe article Locks. |, 
. ENFREPAS, in the manage, 
is a. broken pace or going, and in- 
cleed properly a broken-amble ; that 
is neither walk nor trot, but has 
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fomewhat of ari ainble. This itthe 
pace or gate of fuch horfes as have 
no reins or back, and go upon their 
Shoulder, or of fuch as are {poiled 
in their limbs. Guillet. 
EPARER, a word ufed in the 
manage, to fignify the flinging of a 
horfe, or his itriking or yerking out |- 
with his hind-legs. In caprioles, a 
horie muft yerk out behind with all 
his force, but in balottades he ftrikes 
but half out; and in croupades he 
does not ftrike out, his hind-legs at 
all.. All, fuch yerking, horfes. age 
reckoned rude horfes. Guillet... -- 
_ EPILEPSY, a. diftemper which 
in the human body goes, more pe--. 
culiarly under the name .of convul- 
fions, - See the article Convun- 
SIONS. ln out 
Theepilepfy feizes periodically, but 
often at uncertain times, and for the 
mioft part fuddenly, with little or no. 
previous fymptoms, though in man 
there is, generally preceding the 
fit, exceflive pain in the head, :drow- 
finefs, ftupidity, lofs of memory, 
&c. which cannot be fo clearly di-: 
ftinguifhed in brute creatures. The 
common people call this diforder the 
falling frknets, or falling. evil, 
when iit feizes fo fuddenly and uni- 
verfally, that the perfon falls dowa 
in the fit:. but it is called a parti- 
cular convulfion, when.a part’ or 
amember of the, body only is affected. 
When the convulfion is univerfal, — 
it.generally proceeds from all the 
fame caufes that produce vertigoes, 
apoplexies, and lethargies; to ail 
which it has.a near afhinity.. Some- 
times epilepfies proceed from.a ple- 
thora or fulnefs of blood, when it 
is grofs and fizy, When convul- 
fions happen to old horfes they ge- 
nerally prove incurable, becaufe na- 
ture, being languid, gives but little 
affiftance to the operation of medi- 
cines, or any other help made ule of 
for their recovery. _ we 
. fa. 
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In the epilepfy, the horfe reels 
and ftaggers, his eyes are fixed in 
his head, he has no fenfe of what 
he is doing, ftales and dungs infen- 
fibly, runs round, and falls fudden- 
ly, fometimes immoveable, with his 
legs ftretched out as if he was dead, 
except only a very quick motion of 
his heart and lungs, which makes 
him work violently at his flanks ; 
and fometimes an involuntary mo- 
tion and fhaking of his ‘limbs. At 
the going off of the fit, the horfe 

“generally foams at the mouth; the 
foam is white and dry like that 
which comes from a healthy horfe, 
when he champs upon his bit. 

In the cure, firft of all bleed plen- 
tifully, though if the horfebe low in 
flefh, or has come off any hard jour- 
ney, or is old, be fomewhat {paring 
of his blood. . 

When the paroxyfm is over, let 
the following ball be! adminiftered, 
witha ee drink to wafh it down, 
viz. * Affa-foetida, half an ounce, 
«© Ruffia caftor pounded, two drams ; 
¢ venice turpentine, the fame quan- 
*€ tity; diapente, an ounce 3 made 
€ into a ball with honey and oil of 
amber.” The drink is to be made 
as follows: * pennyroyal and mifle- 
-* toe, of each a large handful ; va- 
* Jerian root, an ounce ; liquorice, 
© half an ‘ounce; faffron, two 
* drams, infufed ina quart of boiling 
* water, and ftanding about two 
« hours upon the ingredients : let it 
© be poured off and adminiftered af- 
“ ter the ball.” Let this be repeat- 
ed fometimes once, fometimes twice 
a day at firft, and afterwards once 
in two or three days. 

Inftead of drenches, ‘Jet‘a large 


handful of mifletoe be boiléd in three - 


pints of fpring water, and mixed in 
a pail with his common drink. Let 
this be continued after the cephalic 
balls and other medicines are left 
off, for about three weeks ; and in 


EVA 
the mean time, let purges and glyf- 
ters at proper intervals be given to 


"keep the body open and prevent a 
‘relapfa The glyfter may be made 


with camomile flowers and mifletoe, 
with oil aid treacle added to the de- 
coétion ; the purges being made of 
the fame deqoétion, by diffolving four 
ounces of I¢nitive elef&tuary, and the 
fame quantity of cream of tartar, or 
{al mirabile. Gidfon’s Difeafes, &ec. 
ERGOT in the manage, is a 


‘ftub like a piece of foft horn, about 
-the bignefs of a chefnut, placed be- 


hind and below the paftern-joint, 
and commonly hid under the tuft of 
the fetlock. To difergot, or to 
take it out; is to cleanfe it to the 
quick, with an incifion knife, in’or- 
der to pull out a bladder full of wa- — 
ter that lies covered with the ergot. 
This operation is fcarcely praétifed 
at Paris, but in Holland is freaibenti 
ly performed upon all four legs, 
with intent to prevent watry fores, 
and foul ulcers. Guillet. 
ESQUIAVINE, an old French 
word, fignifying a long and fevere 
chaftifement of -a horfe in the man- 
age. Guillet. 
_ESTRAC, in the manage, is 


‘applied toa horfe that is light bo- 


died, lank bellied, thin flanked, and 
narrow chefted. Guillet. ates 

ESTRAPADE, in the manage, 
is the defence of a horfe that will 
not obey, but, to get rid of his ri- 
der, rifes mightily before; and 
while-his fore hand is yet in the air, 
yerks out furioufly with his hind 
legs, ftriking higher than his‘ head 
was before ; and during his coun 
tertime goes ‘back rather than ad- 
vances. Guillet. : 
EVACUATORS, one of the 
three claffes into which the wholé 
materia medica has been divided by 
the writers upon phyfic. See the 
articles ALTERATIVES and RE- 
STORATIVES. ae ace id 

¥ The . 
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_'The evacuators vifibly promote 
dlifcharges, fome by fweat, fome by 
‘urine, and others by excretion of the 
feces or dung; and all thefe allow 
of feveral gradations, fome being 
ftronger, and fome weaker than o- 
thers.. The firft to. be ranked un- 
der this denomination are all fuch 
medicines as exert their efficacy on 
the ftomach and bowels, by vomit 
or purgation ; and thefe two ope- 
rations feem to be effeéted by fuch as 
are endowed with the fame or the 
like properties 5 only with this dif- 
ference, that as vomiting medicines 
exert themfelves very foon after they 


come into the ftomach, many of the 


purging tribe pafs into the guts, 
without any fenfible change in the 
ftomach, otherwife than to create a 
little ficknefs. 

But both the one and the other 
abound with fuch parts as ftimulate 
the tender fibres ;. and if thofe ftimu- 
lating. parts be but little guarded, 
that.is to fay, if they be involved in 
others that can eafily be drawn off 
by the action of the ftomach or its 
common liquids, then their firtt fenfe 
of exertion will of confequence be in 
the flomach :. but if they be invol- 
ved in groffer fubftarice, and fuch as 
cannot be eafily feparated, they will 
then require all that is natural in di- 
geftion, before they can thoroughly 
exert themfelves ; that is, the me- 
dicine muft be rubbed, ground, and 
comminuted in the ftomach, as the 
common food, before its ftimulating 
parts are fet at liberty: but as the 
whole is by degrees pafling info the 
puts, there not being a fufficient 
quantity of .the medicine to excite 
vomiting, the remainder only exerts 
— itfelf by gentle vellications, which 
fo far difturb the offices of the fto- 
mach, as to caufe fick qualms: 
but the greater part of the medicine 
being now got into the guts, its fti- 
mulating particles exert themfelves 
- there; and by their frequent velli- 
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cations quicken the periftaltic moa 
tion fo, that. what is contained. in 
them becomes. thereby theok off; 
and if the medicine be of ftrength, 
it will touch the fenfible membranes 
of the guts fo forcibly, as to caufe 
a more than ordinary derivation of 
blood and fpirits into thofe parts, 
fo that a more than ordinary quan- 
tity of matter will be feparated from 
the inteftinal glands, and caft off 
with the dung; and this is the oc- 
cafion of all ftrong purging. : 

From the fame way of reafoning, 
we may alfo underftand in what 
manner a purging medicine fome- 
times. caufes vomiting ; and that 
can only be fuppofed, when the guts 
are very much crammed with hard 
excrements, which are not eafily 
moved, but adhere clofe to them ; 
and therefore detain the medicine in 
the ftomach, &c. longer than it 
ought to be, whereby it exerts its 
whole force in thofe parts; or alfoy 
when the ftomach is under fome pre- 
vious debility, whereby a very gen- 
tle ftimulus during the comminution 


of the phyfic, will draw it into con= 


vulfions, and make it throw off it’s 
contents ; and from hence it will 
he eafy for any one to account for 
the nature of vomiting and purging 5 
and in what mariner a medicine can 
have fuch effe&ts as we obferve from 
it in thefe operations. But there 
yet remains one thing very material 
to be known ; and that is, how. it 
comes to pafs, that a horfe feldom 
or never throws up any thing that has 
once entered into his ftomach, for 
the water that rebounds backwards, 
and gufhes through a horfe’s noftrils: — 
in drinking, or what rtins. out foon 
after drinking, has never had ‘ad- 
mittance into the ftomach, as fome 
farriers imagine, but proceeds from 
fome defeé& or inflammation of the 
gullet, or relaxation of the uvula. 
One reafon why a horfe does not. 
vomit, feems to proceed from the 


neceflary 
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neceffary make and configuration of 
the ftomach, but particularly of the 
gullet, which every one knows to 
be in a horfe of a-confiderable length, 
and this alone is undoubtedly a great 
hindrance to vomiting : but befides 
this, the gullet of a horfe is found 
to be confiderably narrow near its 
infertion into the ftomach, and like- 
wife fomewhat contorted, with its 
fibres of a fpiral dire&tion, which 
kind of ftructure feems to be necef- 
fary in a creature that feeds much 
with its head towards the ground, 
as all of them do when at. grafs. 
But there is yet another reafon why 
thefe animals are not fo eafily or at 
all excited to vomit ; and that is, 
becaufe of the largenefs and weight 
of their ftomachs, for in vomiting, 
it is requifite that the ftomach fhould 
be contracted and gathered together, 
like a purfe: but in a horfe, or any 
other large animal, that cannot’ be 
done without a very powerful fti- 
mulus, and perhaps very few things 
in the materia medica could be found 
fufficient to do that effectually, 
though given in a large quantity ; 
and that alfo on another account, 
viz. becaufe of the thicknefs and 
ftrength of its fibres, which muft 
sequire fomething that is more than 
ordinary powerful to make impref- 
fions ftrong enovgh upon them to 
graw up fo great a weight. 

The next thing that comes under 
the denomination of evacuators are 
thofe medicines called diuretics that 
promote the difcharge of urine, 
wherein there are feveral intentions 
to be anfwered, according to the 
feveral ways whereby the body be- 
comes indifpofed by its fuppreffion. 
See the article URINE. 

The laft that come under the title 
of evacuators are fuch medicines or 
fimples as promote the difcharges by 
fweats, and are therefore termed fu- 
dorifics or diaphoretics. They are 

alf{o called febrifuges and alexiphar- 
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mics, or counterpoifons, becaufe 
of their extraordinary ufe in all ma- 
lignant and peftilential fevers. Now — 
the matter by which a medicine can 
anfwer in the intention of promot- 
ing {weat, muft be from one or o% 
ther of the following caufes, viz. ei+ 
ther from their finenefs and fubtilty, 
whereby they fo rarify the humours 
as to rende¥ them fit to pafs through 
the fimall cutaneous glands ; or by 
their aufterity and roughnefs, fo far 
conftringe the veflels as to force 
them to a contraction, whereby the 
matter which lies readieft for a dif- 


charge is fqueezed out. Gibfon’s 
Farrier’s Difpenfatory. 
EXCRESCENCE,  fuperfluous 


or luxuriant flefh, or other matter 
growing on certain parts of the bo- 
dies of animals. ‘To cure flethy 
excrefcences, and make them fall off 
without pain, Take a fmall quan- 
tity of alum, and reducing it into 
powder, put water to it fufficient to 
diffolve it; with this folution® wath 
the excrefcence two or three times a 
day, and it will ftop, harden, and 
reduce the flefh into a callus, which 
will fall offin about a week or eight 
days ; after which the fore is to bé 
treated as dire&ted under the article 
WOUND. Hae en : 
Excrefcences of the bones is an 
evil incident to horfes, occafioned 
chiefly by caufties or burning corro- 
fives unduly applied to wounds that 
lie clofe to the bone, as wlren the 
wound is in the leg or about the paf- 
tern ; for the flefh being much burnt 
by them caufes an excrefcence upon 
the. bone; which remains after the 
wound is healed; fometimes it comes 
by a fhackle, or the galling of a 
lock or fetters, that have been long” 
continued on the ‘foot. What is 
prefcribed for the bone fpavin will 
alfo be proper in this diforder. See 
SPAVIN. Ruflie Did. bit ta 
- EXERCISE, no doubt is ‘effen- 
tially neceflary for preferving health’ 


’ 
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in any. kind of animal, but more ef- 
pecially a horfe, whofe very nature 
“requires abundance of it, if he has 
his full feeding ; for by exercife the 
blood is not only forced through the 
{mallet veins and arteries, by the 
f{everal contractions of the mufcles, 
but all the little glands and ftrainers 
of the body are thereby forced to 
throw out and difcharge their fe- 
veral contents, which certainly mutt 
be a great, if not the greateft means 
to preferve health. And this pre- 
fervation ought to be continued in 
proportion to a horfe’s ftrength and 
manner of feeding. Bracken’s Art 
of Farriery. 

A horfe’s food ought always. to 
be in proportion to his exercife.. But 
the time and the manner of his ex- 
ercife is alfo to be regarded: for if 
a horfe happens either to be worked 
at an unfeafonable time, or beyond 
his ftrength, it will be more injuri- 
ous to him than if he had not been 
worked at all. Therefore this ge- 
neral caution is always needful, viz. 
never to ride a horie hard, or put 
him upon any viclent exercife when 
he has been newly fed, and has. had 
his belly full of meat.or water: but 
fhould be moved out at firft.gently, 
and. he will naturally mend his pace, 
as his food and water begin to af- 
{wage, when his rider may urge 
him on to farther fpeed-as his bufi- 
nefs may require. 

When.a horfe is hot with riding 
or any other {harp laborious exercife, 
he fhould be cooled by degrees ; 
wherefore, when any one has. tra- 
velled hard upon a journey, or.when 
horfes have Pees driven hard in a 
coach or chaife, it is not fufficient, 
after they come to thei. baiting 
place, or to the end of their day’s 
journey, to walk them about in hand 
for half an hour or more, which is 
ufually done, but their pace fhould 
be flackened for a mile or two. be- 

ore they come in; and after that 
/ 


-fiiould’ be alfo walked fome time in 


hand, that they may cool gradually 
before they are brought into the fta- 
ble, witha thin cloth laid over each, - 
if they have been ufed to it. When 
horfes come late to the end of their 
day’s journey; or when the weather 
is fo bad that they cannot be walked 
about in hand, they fhould:then be 
rubbed all over their bodies and 
limbs, till they are quite cool,.with- 
out taking off their harnefs and fad- 
dle; and then cloathed. 
Another neceflary caution for the 
prefervation of horfes is never to 
feed them, too foon after they have 
been heated with exercifé; and few 
are fo ignorant as to give horfes wa- | 
ter while they are hot. Horfes that 
have not been much accuftomed to 
labour fhould be led on to it gradu- 
ally : for habits can feldom be broke 
off abruptly, but by degrees ; and — 
this caution is the more neceflary, 
becaufe, when horfes have. had’ but 
little exercife they are apt to increafe - 
in flefh ; though theirfeeding be but 
moderate, yet their flefh is, for the 
moft part, but loofe and flabby ; 
and if a horfe in,this condition, while 
his veffels are relaxed, fhould be 
hard worked, it would be the more 
dangerous, becaufe the blood at that 
time muft have acquired a great de- 
gree of vifcidity, fo as to render it 
unfit to pafs through the fmall vef- 
fels, which muft therefore be dif- 
tended, and the fecretions thereby 
greatly obftruéted, and prove the 
caufe of many obftinate diftempers. . 
The longer any horfe has been with- 
out exercife, the more time fhould 
be allowed to prepare him for bufi« 
ne{fs ; and therefore, when a horfe is. 
newly brought froma dealer’s hand: 
(where they are generally well fed 
and have fcarce any exercife) or any 
other, that has been kept a long time 
without fufficient exercife, is to be 
put upon bufinefs, fome proper pre- 
paration is to be made for it, which 
G 2 ought 
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dight to be fo accommodated as the 


circumftances of time and place, and 
other requifites will allow. When 
exercife is fuddenly attempted, while 
a horfe is in a plethoric condition, 
and indeed morbid fate, it inflames 
the blood, and therefore it is advife- 
able in the firlt place to bleed the 
horfe, and lower his diet, which 
however fhould not be too much a- 
bated. Walking exercife is the 
moit proper to begin with ; and this 
fhould be in the open air, in good 
weather. They fhould be walked 


in it at leaft two or three hours a. 


day; and the farther they are car- 
ried from home in that time, the 
better. © A week or fortnight after 
this, the exercife: may be iftcreafed, 
the horfe may be made to walk’ out 
twice a day, two hours in the morn- 
ing, and two in the afternoon ;' and 
as his {pirit and vigour increafes, 
his, exercife may bé increafed too. 
Gibfon’s Difeafes of Horfes. See the 
articles FEEDING, AIRING, &c. 
“oThe partiolar diforders which 
are brought on by careleffnefs in 
drefling, feeding, exercifing, and the 
, ke, are firft a load’of humours up- 
on the bowels, the brains, lungs, 
liver, &c. together with-the over- 
fulnefs of the alimentary tube, 
- which is the ftomach or guts ;_ add 
to thefe, the glands, or fecretory 
du&s obftruéted, from whence pro- 
eced fevers of the worft kind, Cheft- 
foundering, together with all the 
neceflary requifites for producing an 
afthma or broken wind. Secondly, 
the glanders often proceed from o- 
_ verfulnefs and want of exercife at 
proper intervals, as well as the yel- 
_fows or jaundice and gourdinefs or 
fwelled legs. Bracken’s Farriery. 
EYE, the organ of fight, where- 
by the ideas of all outward objects 
are reprefented to the common fen- 
bal The eye is of a convex glo- 
bular form, covered by its proper 
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lids, and inclofed within an orbit 
or focket, formed for that purpofe 
out of the bones. The eye-lids pre- 
ferve the eyes from .duft, or other 
external injuries; are an expanfion 
of the mufcles and fkin, the inner 
membrane being of an exquifite 
contexture, that may no ways hurt 
or impair the furface of the eye. 
Their edges have a cartilaginous or 


-griftly rim, by which they are fo 


fitted as to meet clofe together in 
time of fleep, or upon any emer- 
gen¢y to prevent duft or other acci- 
dents that may hurt its delicate tex- 
ture. ‘Fhe orbit, or cavity in which 
the eye is fituated, is lmed with a 
very freeable, loofe fat, which is 
not only eafy to the eye in its vari- 
cus motions, but ferves to keep it 
fufficiently moift, as the lachrymal 
glands‘feated in the outer corner of 
the eye ferve to moiften. its furface, 
and ‘te wath off any duft or dirt that 
may get into it. At the inner cor- 
ner of the eye, next the nofe, is 4 
caruncle, which Mr. Che/elden thinks 
may be placed there to keep that 


_ corner of the eye from being totally 


clofed, that any tears or gummy 
matter may flow frem under the eye- 
lids in the time of fleep, or into the 
puncta lachrymalia, which are little 
holes placed one in each eye-lid to 
carry off any fuperfluous moifture 
or tears into the nofe. 

The eye has four membranes_or 
coats, and three humours. The 
firft membrane is ‘called, tunica ad- 
nata or conjunétiva, and covers 
all that part of the eye, which ma 
man appears white, but in a horfe 
is variegated with ftreaks and {pots 
of brown ; and being reflected back, 
lines the infide of the eye-lid, and 
by that inverfion, it is alfo the means. 
to prevent motes, duft, fmall flies, 


-or any other extraneous matter get- 


ting behind the eye-ball into the or- 


bit, which would be extremely dan- 


: gerous 2 
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gérous. This coat is full of blood’ 


veflels, which appear in little red 
ftreaks all over the white of the hu- 


man eye, when it isanflamed ; and- 


where there is but little white, as in 
the eyes of horfes, the eye appears 
fiery; and the eye-lids, when open- 
ed and turned back, look red. ‘The 
fecond coat has its fore-part -very 
ftrong, and tranfparent like horn, 
and is therefore called the cornea or 
horny coat ; and the other, part, 
which is opaque, and dark, is cal- 
led the fclerotis. Under the cornea 


lies thé iris, which in a horfe inclines’ 


to’cinnamon colour. The middle 
of this membrane or coat is perfor- 
ated for the admiffion of the rays of 
light, ‘and is called the pupil. Un- 


der the iris lies the proceffus ciliares, 


a 


which go off in little rays, and in a 
found eye are plainly to be feen: 
as often as thefe proceffes contra&, 
they dilate the pupil, which may 
always be obferved in places where 
the light is fmall, but in a ftrong 
light, the circular fibres of the iris 


‘aét as a fphinéter raufcle, and lef- 


fen the pupil ; and’ therefore a di- 
Jated or wide pupil ina ftrong light 
is almoft always a fign of a bad eye. 
Mr. Chefelden obferves, that in men 
the pupil is round, which fits them 
to fee every way alike, and is the 
fame in many other creatures, ef- 
pecially thofe that are the prey of 
ravenous birds and beafts, that they 
may always be on their guard to 
{py out their enemies, and to aveid 
them: but horfes, and other large 
creatures that feed on grafs, and 
are not fo much expofed to dangers 
of this kind, have the pupils of their 
eyes oblong ber donttaliy by which 
they are able to view a large {pace of 
ground, which is alfo the reafon 
why a horfe that has good eyes fhall 
carry his rider as fafe in the night as 
in the day, and will find the way 
better, with once or twice travelling, 
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than fome men that have travelled! 
the fame way twenty timés 5 and if: 
the rider happens to lead him out of. 
the way will fall into it again of his’ 
own accord.’ 

Under the fclerotis lies the chor-* 
oides, which is the third coat or tu 
nicle of the eye. In men it is of a 
dufky brown, and in beafts of prey, 
as the above-mentioned author ob- 
ferves, a great part of this coat is 
white, which enables them to fee bo- 
dies of all colours in the night better 
than men, in regard white reflects 
all eolours. But horfes and other 
creatures that feed upon grafs, have 
the fame parts of this membrane of 
a bright green, which enables them 
to fee with lefs light, and makes 
grafs' an obje&t they can difcern 
with greateft flrength ; and there- 
fore it is called fometimes tu- 
nica uvea, from its refembling the 
colour of a grape.» The innermott 
or fourth tunicle is called the mem- 
brana retina, which is only an ex- 
panfion of the optic nerve upon the 
choroides, and encompaffeth the 
glafly humour like a net. By a 
combination of the rays of light up- 
on the fine filaments of this mem-: 
brane, al] external images are con- 
veyed by the optic nerves to the 
brain. 
Within the tunicles or coats of the 
eye are feated the three humours 
which: chiefly compofe the eye-ball, 
The firft is the aqueous or watry 
humour, which lies foremoft, and _ 
feems chiefly a proper medium to 
preferve the chryftalline humour from 
injuries in cafe of wounds, bruifes, 
or any other external caufe. 

"Behind the aqueous humour lies 
the chryftalline, in a very fine mem- 
brane’ called aranea ; being. thin 
like a {pider’s web. The figure of 
the chryftalline is a deprefled globe’ 
or fpheroid, and its ule, to refrac& 
the rays’ of light that pafs through 
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it, fo that all the rays proceeding 
from the fame point of any object 
being firft refracted on the cornea, 
may be united upon the retina. 

The vitreous humour lies behind 
the chryftalline, being concave on 
its fore-fides, to make a convenient 
Jodgment for the chryftalline ; and 
its hinder part convex agreeable to 
the globular form of the eye, upon 
which the tunica, retina, and choroi- 
des are fpread. This humour pof- 
feffes a {pace larger than both the o- 
ther two ; and being of a hue like a 
light coloured green glafs is a pro- 
per medium, not only to keep the 
chryfialline humour and the retina 
at a due diftance one from the other, 
but by its colour to prevent the rays 
of light falling too forcibly upon 
the latter, which might weaken or 
impair the fight. Gzb/on’s Difeafes 
of Horfes. | 

Objervations for judging of , the 

goodnefs or badnefs of the EYES. 
The goodnefs or badnefs of the eyes 
is a thing wherein the beit judges are 
fometimes miftaken ; for moft peo- 
ple regard the clearnefs, and tranf- 
parency of the eye, which indeed 
ought: to. be confidered, but it is 
worth obferving, that horfes before 
they are fix years old have not that 
tranfparency in their eyes which they 
arrive at afterwards, fo that the eyes 
look thicker or clearer in proportion 
as their blood and juices happen to 
be more: or lefs in a good ftate. It 
is not always the clearnefs of the eye 
that denotes its goodnefs: but aman 
is alfo to form his judgment from 
other indications, particularly from 


which: includes not only the body 
ef the eye, but the eye-lids, eye- 
brows, and all the parts belonging 
to it. Many good-eyed horfes have 
a heavinefs in their countenance, 
withalowering brow, yet great num- 


bers of this afpes go blind with ca- 
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taracts, when about feven years old, 
or fometimes later. i 
Thefe are the moft fufpicious, 


where there is a bunch or fulnefs be- 


tween the upper eye-lid and the eye- 
brow, with a fulnefs round the un- 
der eye-lid, fo that the eye looks 
as if it was environed inaring. — 
When the eye is extremely flat, 
or funk in the head within its orbit, 
it is always a bad fign, even though 
there be no defluxion or humour 
upon it. A fmall pig-eye is none 
of the beft, nor a very large gogling 
eye. That eye is almoft always 
weak which is of alongifh oval f- 
gure, efpecially when the two cor- 
ners are narrow like the fhape of an 
almond. When the coat or mem- 
brane that rifes frem the under part 
of the eye happens to be large and 
thick, fo as to prefs the eye ball, and 
the caruncle or kernel of the inward 
corner: next the nofe is fpungy and 
moift, tho’ there is fometimes a re- 
medy for this defect, yet fuch hor- 
fes in the.end generally go blind. 

. When the eyes are bad, the muf- 
cles or movers of the eyes are gene- 
rally weak ; fo if the eye looks dead 
and lifelefs, the beft way of trial is 
to hold up the horfes head in the 
fame manner as when a drench is to 
be given, which will draw the eye 
upwards ; and if it remains then 
fixed and immoveable, or has a lan- 
guid motion, it is a pretty fure fign 
the eye is bad. And this trial will 
for the moft part hold good, whe- 
ther the eye be moift or dry, ; 

Some regard the colour of the eye, 


_which however is different accord- 
the form and manner of the eye,» 


ing to the difference of colour in) 
horfes.: and indeed we are fo far 
to regard the colour, that if the iris 
or circle that furrounds the pupil or 
fight of the eye be diftin&, and of 
a pake variegated cinnamon colour, 
it always denotes a good eye. For 
the iris is always molt diftinct where. 
tac 
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the humours of the eye are moft a horfe has a bold refolute io and 


clear and pellucid ; and thofe takes notice of objeéts without fear. . 


~ horfes ‘have the beft eyes which in On the other hand, when a horfe 
colour refemble the eyes of a fheep moves his ears backwards and for- 
or goat: but few horfes arrive at wards and feems. furprized at every 
that ptrfeétion of colour and tranf-. noife or motion of the hand; when 
parency till they are at leaft fix years he raifes his feet high, is uncertain 


old or upwards. On the other in his walk or ftep, and unequal in. 
hand, if the iris or circle round the his goings; when his eyes appear’ 
pupil be of a dark muddy colour, full and fwoln with a flethy circle . 


and does not appear diftingét and va- round them, or when they are funk 
riegated, till one approaches near or flat, or of a longifh oval figure, 

the eye: and if the narrow fky co- when the outer coat is thick, and 
- loured verge (which we obferve more covers a great part of the eye-ball, 
or lefs in mott horfes on the outlide and the glands or kernels of the eye 
of the iris happens to be of a milky are fpungy and moift: all thefe de- 


hue, it is no good fign. Neverthe- note the badnefs of the eyes, and are 


lefs wall-eyed horfes have for the often the forerunner of blindnefs. 
moft part good eyes. Gibjon’s Difeafes of Horfes. 
Some in examining theeyes have  Difea/es-of the Eves. The dif- 
a regard to the colourof the horfe, but eafes that affect the eyes of horfes 
this is no fure way of judging, for are neither fo numerous nor fo much 
as there are good: horfes of all co- complicated as thofe that affeé& the 
lours, fo there ave good-eyed horfes human eye, though horfes are much 
of all colours. Moft people in ex-. more apt to go blind than men, 
amining a horfe’s eyes lead him un- when once diforders happen in their 
der a gate-way, or fome fhade, that eyes, unlefs they be fpeedily re- 
they may fee perfe&tly the colour moved. Moft of the maladies that 
and tranfparency of the eye: but affeét the eyes of horfes proceed ei- 
the beft way is to obferve his coun- ther from external accidents as 
tenance, when he comes firft out of blows, contufions, and wounds, 
a dark ftable into a ftrong light; or from internal caufes, as fevers, 
for if he has any weaknefs in his furfeits and fuch like; or from a 


- 


eyes, he will wrinkle his brow, and . natural weaknefs and ill conforma-. 


look upwards to receive more light; tion of the eye, which poffibly may 
and i? the pupil at the fame time be often be hereditary. For the treat-~ 
large, itis a bad fign; and therefore ment of external injuries of the eyes 
the beft way is to look toa horfe’s proceeding from blows, bruiles, 
tyes firft in the fhade, to obferve the bites, contufions, &c. See the ar: 
dimenfions of the pupil; and if that ticle BLows: 

leflens upon his coming out intoa If a film, or thick flough fhould 


ftrong light, it is almoft an infallible remain upon the eye in, confequence. 


fign that the eye is good. of an external injury, it may be taken 


Upon the whole, that eye is ge- off by blowing into, the eye equal . 


nerally good where the eye-lids are parts of white vitriol and fugar- 
thin, where the outward coat or tu- - candy finely powdered ; glafs finely 
nicle of the eye is alfo thin and de-, powdered mixt up with honey, and 


licate, where the caruncle next the a little frefh butter is much recom: _ 
nofe is fmall and dry, where the eye., mended by Dr. Bracken for ‘this - 


is tranfparent‘and {prightly; when purpofe, as ‘alfo the following 
ei G4 . eint- 
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ointment: ‘¢ Take. cintment of 
* tutty, one ounce ; honey of rofes 
‘two drams; white vitriol burnt, 
‘ one! fcruple: this with a feather 
« may be {meared over the eye twice 
‘aday. Barilet’s Farriery. 

The eyes may be wounded in the 
fame manner as the other parts of 
the body, viz. by incifion or punc- 
ture; and we find thefe alfo com- 
plicated with contufion and fracture 
of the bones of the orbit; and often 
with laceration or tearing of the 
eye-lids, and the circumambient 
parts of the eye-brows and temples, 
which frequently happen from vio- 
lent bites andother accidents; and the 
method of cure as to generals is near- 
ly the fame as in all other wounds, 
but in regard of the extreme ten- 
dernefs of the eye, fome particular 
cautions are neceflary to be obferved, 
as bleeding, even though the wound 
be but fmall, becaufe the leaft irri- 
tation will eafily bring a defluxion 
into the eye, which ought by all 
poffible means to be removed. The 
pofition of a horfe’s head and the 
contortion of his neck contribute 
alfo to render the cure more diffi- 
cult ; and therefore all the methods 
of revulfion are proper, as rowelling 
uhder the jaws, the breaft or belly, 
efpecially when the eye is much 
fwoln and inflamed, as has been 
already recommended in the cafe of 
Biows and ConTusIONs. 

Another caution is neceflary in 
curing wounds of the eyes, that no 
harfh application be made, while 
the pain and inflammation remains ; 
and even not, when thefe fymptoms 
are gone off, if milder methods will 
do the bufinefs. Care muft alfo be 
taken to keep the horfe low in his 
diet, efpecially while he is unfit for 
any other exercife befides walking 
in the fhade ; his diet fhould be o- 
pening, and if it be the grafs feafon, 
cut grafs or any kind of green‘herb- 
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age cannot’ be improper. Card, 
fhould be taken to keep the wounded 
eye cool by cooling medicines, a- 
voiding the ufe of the oil of turpen- 
tine, which our farriers ufe almoft 
upon all occafions. If the eye-lid 
is wounded and cut through, and 
the cut divides it fo as the lips part 
one from another, it ought to have 
a ftitch with a ftreight needle, fuch 
as the furgeons ufe for fuperficial 
wounds, and not to be drawn too 
clofe, but juft fo far as to bring the 
edges together. 

The proper dreffing for wounds 
of the eve is.honey of rofes and 
tinGture of myrrh, viz. one dram of 
the tin&ture to an ounce of the 
other. The beft way of ufing it is to 
dip.a pledgit of lint in this mixture 
made warm and applied to the 
wound twice a day until it is healed. 
If any part of the orbit bones be 
broke and feel loofe, the cure will 
be retarded till the broken parts be 
feparated and cut off, during which 
time it will be proper to drefs with 
tinéture of myrrh, and the tinture 
of euphorbium mixed together : 
for nothing agrees with the bones 
but cleanfing tinétures and other 
{pirituous applications. See the arti- 
cle Wounp. 

Sometimes alfo horfes meet. with 
punéured wounds in their eyes, 
viz. when fome fharp-pointed thing 
has run into the eye-ball. In this 
cafe nothing is better than.tinéture 
of rofes with honey, or honey of 
rofes, either alone or with fugar of 
lead. The juice of eye-bright, or 
the juice of celandine are of ufe to 

Ip to wear out the {cars which 
‘punctured wounds are apt to leave 
upon the cornea. Gib/ox’s Difeafes 
of Horfes. 

‘For lunatic or moon-eyes, See 
the article Moon-EYEs. 

For a cataragt on the eye, See 
the article CATARACT. 

| For 


| For the gutta ferena on the eye, 


See the article GUTTA SERENA. 
Though rheums and inflamma- 


tions, for the moft part, accompa- 


“ny the higheft diforders in the eye, 
yet if, after a wound or bruife has 
been healed, the eye continues weak 
and indifpofed, a horfe will become 
much fubject to thefe diforders for 
the future, efpecially upon every 
change of air or diet, as often as he 
chances to be rid harder than or- 
dinary, or put upon any uncommon 
and unufual exertife. The like will 
alfo happen from any other caufe 
inducing a weaknefs into the eye, 
as after a cold or other ficknefs ; 
and where there has not been fuf- 
ficient care taken to put a check to 
the flux of the humours, or to take off 
their acidity and fharpnefs: for by 
this means the eye becomes injured, 
and is rendered liable to rheums and 
defluxtens, and to many other ac- 
cidents, notwithflanding the horfe 
may in all other refpeéts be. reco- 
vered to a good ftate of health. 
Sometimes thofe fymptoms do ac- 
company or are the effect of an ill 
habit of body ; and therefore in or- 
der to the cure, the farrier ought to 
examine both into the paft ftate and 
prefent condition of the horfe. If 
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he finds him under any indifpofition,’ 
then his firft and chief care ought 
to be to remove that, but if a horfe. 
be otherwife in a tolerable ftate of 
health, the farrier may conclude 
that there is either fome natural in- 
firmity in the eye difpofing it to 
thefe diforders, or elfe that the eye 
is rendered very weak and difeafed, 
by a continual defluxion upon it ; 
in either of which cafes, it will not’ 
be very needful to burden him with 
medicines: but yet if the horfe be 
full of flefh, left the diftemper fhould 
be overmuch fed, a moderate quan- 
tity of blood may be taken from 
him, and he may be purged gently 
every week, or have now and then 
a glyfter given him, and moderate 
diet and exercife. 

If the eyes are only inflamed, 
without a defluxion of ferum upon 
them, they may be wafhed once or 
twice a day'with the following : 
‘ Take red rofe-leaves, one hand- 
‘ ful; infufe them in a pint of wa- 
‘ ter; {train it off, when cool ; and 
‘ add, an ounce of honey of rofes,, 
‘ and about a dram of fugar of lead; 
* let your horfe’s eye be moiftened 
* therewith two cr three times a, 
‘ day.” Gibjon’s Farrier’s Guide. 
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ALCADE, in the manage. A 
.” horfe makes falcades, when he 
throws himfelf upon his haunches 
two or three times, as in very quick 
curvets, which is done in formin 


a ftop and half-ftop, A falcade 


FAL 
therefore is the ation of the haunch- 
es and of the legs, which bend very 
low as in curvets, when you make. 
a ftop or half-ftop.. They fay, this 
horfe {tops well, for he makes two 
or three falcades, and finifhes his 


ftop 
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ftop with a pefate. This horfe has 
yo haunches, he will make no fal- 
cades. The falcades are fo much 
the prettier that, in making them, his 
haunches are low. Stop your horfe 
upon the haunches, in making him 
ply them well, fo that after form- 
ing his falcades he may refume his 
gallop without making a pefate ; 
that is, without {topping or making 
one time; and thus he will make a 
half ‘ftop. See the articles Srop, 
HauNCHES, and Time. ‘Guillet. 

FALLING EVIL, or SICKNESS. 
See the article ErILersy. 

FALSE GALLOP, in the man- 
ate.’ See thearticles GALLOP, and 
GALLOPADE. 

‘FALSE QUARTER is a cleft 
er chink in the quarter of the hoof, 
' fxorn top to bottom ; it happens ge- 
nerally on the infide, that being the 
weakeft and the thinneft ; and pro- 
ceeds from the drynefs of the hoof, 
but efpecially when a horfe is ridden 
in dry fandy, or {tony grounds in 
hot weather; or in frofty weather, 


when the ways are flinty and hard. | 


It is likewife caufed by bad fhoeing, 


and ‘all the other accidents whereby 
a‘horfe becomes hoof-bound ; © for 
the narrowne(s of the heels and brit- 


tlenefs of the quarters continually 
expofe.a horfe to all the faid acci- 
dents. ‘This ‘accident is both dan- 
gcrens and painful, for as often as 
a horfe. fets his foot on the ground, 
the chink widens ; and when he lifts 
it up, the fharp edges of the divided 
hoof wounds the tender flefh that 
covers the coffin bone ; which is 
for the ‘mof part followed with 
blood ; and it muft of courfe be 
apter to render a horfe lame, as it 
is very difficult to form a reunion. 
The ufaal method taken to remedy 
this imperfeétion is by cutting off 
that part of the fhoe, which lies 
upon’ the ‘chink, that it may be 
wholly uncovered ; then ‘with a 
7 


‘applications of - tar, 


FAL 
drawing-iron, to open the rift to the. 
quick ; filling it up in all parts with 
a rowel of hurds dipt in t-rpentine, 
wax, and fheep’s fuet melted toge- 


‘ther ; renewing it every day until 


the fame is filled up. After it is 
clofed in the top or upper part, it is 
ufual to draw the place betwixt the 
hoof and coronet, which, by foften- 
ing the ‘hoof and-bringing a moif- 
ture into it, caufes it to grow the 
fafter, and fhoot downwards. But 
there are fome who fear the cronet 
above the crack, without piercing 
the fkin, juft where the hoof begins, 
and with another iron fear the 
chink about the middle of the heof, 
which fucceeds very well, if care be 
taken to keep the hoof moult with 
honey and 


greafe. Some pour aquafortis into 


the rift, when 'the pain is violent, 


to deaden the part; making a bor- 
der of wax on each fide, to hinder 
it from fpoiling the reft of the hoof ; 
and there are others who prepare a 


‘flat piece of wood, about an inch 


in breadth, but at the fame time fo 
flender, that it will bend like a 
hoop, and of a fufficient length to 
go twice round the hoof; and hav- 
ing firft drawn the whole length of 
the cleft, they apply turpentine, 
pitch and fuet, melted together, to 
the fore, and fatten the hoof with 
pieces of lift or filleiting. This is - 
a-contrivance to anfwer inftead of 
bandage, to keep the chink united : 
but it 1s thought that inftead of this 
troublefome way, the following me- 
thod will be found nrore eafy and 
fuccefsful. . 

Firft draw the whole length of the 
cleft gently with your drawing iron; 
then anoint the hoof with tar, hon- 
ey, and fuet melted together, as 
direéted: for nothing can be more 
proper for the hoof; and lay a thin | 
pledgit dipt in the fame along the — 
cleft ; after’ this; take of rope yarn, 

fuch 
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fuch as the failors ufe, which is no 
other than hemp moiftened in melted 
pitch or tar,/and fpun loofe: ap- 
ply the yarn all down the hoof, be- 
ginning at the cronet, and defcend 
downwards, one lay after another 
as clofe as the binding of the hoops 
of wine catks, laying a fmooth 
pledgit of flax behind, to keep it 
trom fretting the heel. This fhould 
be opened once in three or four 
days, that the cleft may be dreffed ; 
and, to prevent any inconveniency 
that can bappen by the opening, a 


thin ftaple may alfo be contrived, 


with points like horfe-fhoe nails catt 


off obliquely, to take a flender hold ; 


the plate of it croffing the cleft where 
part of the fhoe is cut off; and the 
nails coming out on each fide of the 
cleft or the upper part, to be rivetted 
as the other nails. By this method 
a cleft in any part of the hoof may 
be eafily cured, if the horfe be not 
very old or difeafed. Gzhjon’s Far- 
riers Guide. . i 

FAR, in the manage, a.term 
ufed to denote any part of a horte’s 
right fide: thus the far foot, far 
fhoulder, &c. is the right foot, 
right fhoulder, &c. . 
. FARCIN, or Farcy, in horfes, 
a kind of creeping ulcer, beginning 
with hard knots and puttles, which 
fpread fometimes over. the whole 
body of the horfe like the branches 
of avine or ivy tree. Bracken. 

The charagteriftic of the farcy is 


a cording of the veins, and an ap-' 
- pearance of fmall lumps in feveral 


parts of the body. The farcy is a 
difeafe arifing from plenitude, and a 
vifcidity and lentor of the blood, and 
may very juftly be ranked among 
glandular diforders. Wood's Trea- 
tife of Farriery. 


The true farcy is properly a dite 


temper of the blood veilels, which, 


generally follows the track of the 
veins; and, when inveterate, thick- 


 - 
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ens their coats and integuments, fo 
that they become like fo many cords. 

The. different kinds of farcys be- 
ing only degrees of one and. the 
fame diftemper, we fhall not’ de- 
{cribe them, but proceed to defcribe 
the diforder by its fymptoms, which 
are pretty manifeft to. the eye.. At 
firft, one or more fmall {wellings 
or round buds like grapes or berries 
{pring out over the veins; and are 
often exquifitely painful tothetouch; 
in the. beginning they are hard, but 
foon turn into foft blifters, which, 
when broke, difcharge an oily or 
bloody. ichor, and turn into very 


foul and ill-difpofed ulcers. In fome ° 


horfes, it appears in the head only ; 
in fome on the external jugular, in 
others on the plate vein,. and runs 
downwards on the infide of the fore 
arm towards the knee, and very of-: 
ten upwards, towards» the brifket ; 
in fome the farcy thews itfelf on the 
hind parts, about the pafterns, and 
along the large.veins on the infide of 
the thigh; rfing upwards into, the 
groin, and towards the fheath; and 
fometimes the tarcy makes its} ap- 
pearance on the Hanks, and {preads 
by degrees towards the lower belly, 
where it often becomes very trouble-- 
forme. y!xn! 

When the farcy appears on the 
head only, it is. eafily cured, efpe- 
cially when it is feated in the cheeks 
and forehead; the blood veffels be-' 
ing here fmall; but it is more difh- 
cult, when it affects the lips, the 
noftrils, the eyes, the kernels un- 
der the jaws, and other foft and loofe 
parts ; efpecially if it continues fo 
long till the neck vein becomes. af- 
feé&ted by it, and turns corded. 
When it begins on the outfide of the 


- fhoulders or hips, the cure is feldom 


difficult: but when the farcy arites: 
on the plate vein, and that vein 
fwells much and turns corded, and, 
the glands or kernels under the arm~ 

es pit 
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pit are affected, it is hard to eure 3 
but more fo when the crural veins 
withinfide of the thigh are corded, 
and befet with buds which affect 
the kernels of the groin, and the 
cavernous body of the yard. When 
the farcy begins on the pafterns or 
lower limbs, it often becomes very 
uncertain, unlefs a timely ftop is 
put to it: for the {welling in thofe 
dependant parts grows fo exceilively 
large in fome conftitutions, and the 
limbs fo much disfigured thereby, 
with foul fores and callous ulcera- 
tions, that fuch a horfe is feldom 
fit for any thing afterwards but the 
meaneft drudgery : but it is always 
a promifing fign, wherever the farcy 
happens to be fituated, if it {preads 
no farther. It is ufual for the farcy 
to affect only one fide at a time, but 


when it paffes over to the other, it 


fhews great malignancy; when it 
arifes on the fpines it is then for the 
moft part dangerous , and is always 
more fo to horfes that are fat and 
full of blood than to thofe that are 
in a more moderate cafe. When 
the farcy is epidemical, as fome- 
times happens, it rifes on feveral 
parts of the body at once, forms 
nafty foul ulcers, and makes a pro- 
fufe running of greenifh bloody mat- 
ter from both noftrils, and foon 
ends in a miferable rot. 

From this defcription of the farcy, 
it will appear how greatly thofe may 
be difappointed who depend on fome 
fingle fpecific drink or ball for a 
certain cure; for the fymptoms are 
fometimes fo favourable that it is 
eafily conquered by a very fimple 
management; and when it arifes 
fuperficially upon the fmaller veflels, 
it will often go off with moderate 
labour, without any other means 
than bleeding. Such inftances as 
thefe may eafily give a reputation to 
things of no great efhicacy, and 


bring them into efteem i but who- 
- “ > 
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‘ever has acquired any true notion of 


the farcy will know, that this “dif- 
temper is not to be conquered but 
by {uch things as are fitly adapted to 
the various fymptoms that appear in 
the different ftages of it. To avoid 
therefore the perplexity that arifes 
from the various complications fo 
ufual in the farcy, we thall confider 


it in its different ftates or degrees, 


viz. when it feizes only the fmaller 
vefiels, when the larger veins are 
corded, and the feet, pafterns, and 
flanks affetted ; and laftly, when 
the farcy, beginning on one fide on- 
ly, breaks out on the other alfo, and, 
affeéts the whole body. 

When the farcy makes its firft . 
appearance on the head, it rifes on 
the cheeks and temples, and looks 
like a network, or fmall creeping 
twigs full of berries. Sometimes it 
inflames the eye; and fometimes, 
like blifters, or buds, runs along 
the fide of the nofe. It arifes often 
on the outfide of the fhoulder, run- 
ning along the fmall veing with heat 
and inflammation ; and fometimes 
a few fmall buds appear near the 
withers, and on the outfide of the 
hip. In all thefe appearances, the 
difeafe being fuperficial, and affe&t- _ 
ing only the fimaller veffels, is eafily 
conquered by the following method 
when taken in time: for the fimpleft 
farcy, if neglected, may degenerate. 
into the worft fort. This diftemper 
being then of an inflammatory na- 
ture, and in a particular manner af- 
fetting the blood veffels, muft ne- 
ceflarily require large bleeding, par- 
ticularly where the horfe happens to 
be fat and full of blood. ‘This al- 
ways checks the beginning of a 
farcy, but is of {mall fervice after- 
wards; and if a horfe is low in flefh, 
the lofs of too much blood fome- 
times proves injurious. After bleed-° 
ing, let the horfe have four ounces 
of cream of tartar and lenitive elec- 

tuary, 
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tuary, which may be given every 
other day for a week to cool the 
blood, and open the body; and 
then give nitre, three ounces a day, 
for three weeks or a month; and 
anoint the buds and fwellings with 
the following ointment twice a day : 
© Take ointment of elder, four 
* ounces ; oil of turpentine, ‘two 
* ounces, fugar of lead, half an 
* ounce; white vitriol powdered, 
‘ two drams: mix together in a 
€ gallipot.’ . ‘ 

The buds fometimes by this me- 
thod are difperfed, leaving only lit- 
tle bald fpots, which the hair foon 
covers again. When they break 
and run, if the matter be thick and 
well digefted, they will foon be 
well, but in order to confirm the 
cure, and to difperfe fomie little 
lumps, which often remain for fome 
time upon the fkin without hair, 
give the liver of antimony for a 
month ; two ounces a day for a 
fortnight, and then one a day for 
the other fortnight: by following 
this method, a farcy which affects 
only the fmall veffels may be ftop- 
ped. in a week or ten days, and 
foon after totally eradicated. 

* When the farcin affects the larger 
blood veffels, the cure-is more dif- 
ficult, but let it always be attempted 
early: therefore on the plate thigh 
or neck veins appearing corded, ‘Jet 
blood immediately .on the oppofite 
fide, and apply the following to the 
corded vein : © Take oil of turpen- 
‘tine in a pint bottle, fix ounces ; 
“oil of vitriol, three ounces; drop 
the oil of vitriol into the oil of tur- 
‘pentine by little at a time, other- 
wife the bottle will burt; when 
it has done fmoaking, drop in 
‘more oil of vitriol, and fo on till 
all is mixed.’ 

This mixture is one of the beft 
univerfals in a beginning farcy ; 
but when it is feated in loofe flefhy 


e 
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parts, as flanks or belly, equal. part@ 
of the oil of vitriol and turpentine 
are neceflary. .Rub the parts burft 
with a woolen cloth, and then apply 
fome of the mixture over the buds 3 
and whereyer there is any fwelling, 
twice aday. Give the cooling phy-~ 
fic every other day, and then three 
ounces of nitre every day for fome 
time. This method muft be continu- 
ed till the buds digeft, and the cord 
diffolves ; and when the fores run 
plentifully, the matter digefts well, 
and the lips and edges are no ways 
thick or callous, you may expec a 
fpeedy recovery : yet, to confirm the 
cure and prevent a relapfe, give the 
liver of antimony, or crude antimo- 
ny,.as above direéted; and to heal 
the fores and {mooth the skin, drefs 
with bees wax and oil. ( 
When the farcy begins on the 
flanks or towards the lower belly, 
it.often takes its rife from a fingle 
puncture of a fharp fpur. The pain 
and {marting is one {ure fign to difs 
tinguifh the farcy from common ac- 
cidents ;. the flaring of the hair, 
which ftands up like’a tuft all round 
the buds or blifters; and the matter 
that iffues from. the buds, which 7s 
always purulent, and of a clammy, 
greafy confiftence, are other certain 
figns. After bathing with the mix- 
ture abovementioned, till the ulcers 
are fmooth and healing, fhould the 
{welling not fubfide, to prevent the 
{preading of the buds, and to dif- 
perfe.them, bathe with either of thefe 
mixtures; as far as the center of the 
belly ; and. at the fame.time, give 
a.courfe of antimonials as will pre- 
fently be deferibed : * Take fpirits 
‘ of wine, four ounces; oil of viz 
‘ triol. and turpentine, of each two 
* ounces; white wine vinegar, or 
‘ verjuice, fix ounces.’ Orthe fol- 
« lowing : 
‘ Take fpirits of wine rectified, 
* four ounces ; camphor, half an 
aw * ounce 3 
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€ ounce; vinegar, cr verjuice, fix 
€ ounces ; white vitriol diffolved in 
* four ounces of {pring water, one 
© ounce, mix together.’ . 

In the lower-limbs, the farcy lies 
fometimes ‘concealed for a great 
while; and makes fo flow a pro- 
grefs, ‘that it is often miftaken 
for the greafe, or for a blow or kick, 
and goes by the general appellation 
of an humour fettled there. In or- 
der-to diftinguifh the one from the 
other, we fhall obferve that a kick 
or bruife, is’ generally attended with 
a fudden- f{welling, or a contufed 
wound, which for the moft part di- 
gefts eafily. The greafe is alfo a 
fmooth {welling that breaks out a- 
bove the bending of the pafterns 
backwards, but the farcy begins on 
the. paftern joint, ufually with one 
bud, and runs upwards like a knotty 
crab-tree. Very fimple means have 
fometimes ftopped it before it began 
to ipread ; a poultice with bran and 
verjuice bound round the part, and 
renewed once'a day, will often alone 
fucceed ; and if proud flefh fhould 
arife, touch it with oil of vitriol or 
aquafortis, an hour before you ap- 
ply the poultice, for when the dif- 
temper ts local, as we fuppofe 
it here, it is to be conquered by out- 
ward application. iu 

When the diftemper grows inve- 
terate, and refifts the above me- 
thod, and ‘the vetlels continue cord- 
ed, ufé the following mixture: 
« Take linfeed oil, half a pint; oil 
‘ of turpentine and petre, of each 
* three.ounces ; tincture of euphor- 
* bium and hellebore, of each two 
‘ drams ; the foldier’s ointment, 
* two ounces ; or oil of bays ; oil of 
* origanum, half an ounce; double 
* aquafortis, half an ounce; after 
“the ebullition is over, add two 
© ounces‘of Barbadoes tar.’ | 

Rub this into the corded veins, 
and wherever there is a. fwelling, 
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once in two or three days: but if . 
the orifices are choaked up with 
proud fiefh, or the fkin fo much 
thickened over the ulcers as to confine 
the matter, in either cafe it is ne- 
ceflary to make an open paflage with 
a fmall hot iron, and deftroy the 
proud fleth ; after which it may be 
kept down by touching with oil of 
vitriol, aquafortis, or butter of an- 
timony. A falve may alfo be pre- 
pared with quickfilver and aquafor- 
tis, rubbing any quantity of the 
former with enough of the latter, 
to the confiftence of a liniment. 
Smear the ulcers with this, when- 
ever they appear foul; and. you will 
find it preferable to moft other eat- 
ing medicines. ' 
Our farriers, after opening the 
buds, put in ufually a {mall quan- 
tity of corrofive fublimate or arfenic ; 
which they call coring out the farcy + 
this may anfwer where the buds are 
few, and not fituated near large 
blood-veffels, joints, or tendons. 
Others ufe Roman vitriol, or fub- 


-limate and -vitriol in equal quan-. 


tities: but let it be remembered, 
that many a horfe has been poifoned 
by thefe medicines ignorantly ufed, 
and in too large quantities, which 
fhould be a caution to huntfmen,, 
not to fuffer their hounds to feed on 
the carcafes of farcyed horfes, as 
the greateft part of a pack have been 
poifoned by that means. | 

I fhall now mention fome of the 
defperate methods, and more vio- 
Tent kinds of medicines given by. 
fome internally: thus from four to, 
eight ounces of lapis calaminaris, 
to which two ounces of tutty finely, 
powdered is added, with other me~, 
tallic fubftances, have been given. 
Some give a pound of bartel-(oap 
boiled in’ ftale beer, with favin, 
rue,.and other herbs of that inten- 
tion. Others go yet farther, being. 


‘determined to kill or cure, by giving. 


drinks 
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drinks prepared with green vitriol, 
och alum, roman vitriol, oil of vi- 
trio! boiled ,in chamberlye, ‘with 
hempfeed, hemlock, and common 
falt. Thofe who ufe nothing but 
the decoction or juices of herbs, 
fuch as wormwood, rue, or elder 
particularly, ftand a much better 
chance for a cure, if given in time: 
but when the diftemper is grown in- 
veterate, nothing comes in compe- 
tition with mercurial and antimoni- 
al medicines. . 
© Take of native cinnabar, or 
cinnabar of antimony, eight 
ounces; long birthwort, and gum 
guaiacum powdered, of each four 
ounces ; make into a pafte with 
heney, and form into balls of the 
{ize of a large walnut, and roll 
them into liquorice powder.’ 

The tedioufnefs of this courfe has 
encouraged the giving mercurials, 
and indeed where they are directed 
with fkill, they muft be attended 
with fuccefs ; the ftronger prepara- 
tions, as the red and white precipi- 
tates, and turbith, being combined 
with fharp faline parts, may be 
hazardous and injurious: but the 
latter given in {mall quantities have 
been found very fuccefsful in fuch 
kind of inveterate diforders. Mr. 
Gibfon fays, he has given it to a 
dram at a dofe, where the: limbs 
have been greatly fwelled ; that in 
forty-eight hours, the fores were all 
dried up, and the limbs: reduced : 
but that it made the horie fo violent- 
ly fick for feveral days, ‘and fcoured 
him to fuch a degree, that it could 
not be repeated. 


Ce. ee. a a se 


‘The method I would recommend 
is as follows; give one fcruplé or 


half a dtam of turbith, mixed into 
_a ball, with an ounce of venice foa 

every other night, for a fortnight ; 
then, abftain a week or ten days, 
and repeat it again ; fhould this ball 
purge, or make the horfe fick, mix 
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it up with two drams of philoniumy 
or with four or five grains of opium 
or camphor; with thefe etritibne 
it may be given for forme weeks : 
but fhould the horfe’s mouth be 
found tender or fore, you mult re- ° 
frain. giving till that complatnt ig 
removed by’ gentle purges ; ‘and 
then return to it again in fimaller 
quantities : for as the effects of mer- 
eurials are very different in the dif- 
ferent conftitutions both of horfes 
as well as ‘men; fo the quantity 
muft be varied’in proportion to the 
operation, which is not intended 
here to be fenfible, but to work im- 
perceptibly on the blood and juices 5 
correcting them as a powerful alte- 
rative ; during the whole courfe, 
particular care fhould be taken that 
he gets no cold. ‘T'wo ounces of 
quickfilver divided with an ounce of 
turpentine and’ made up into four 
balls, with diapente and gum guai- 
acum, of each two ounces, and a 
fufficient quantity of honey, have 
for this purpofe been fuccefsfully 
given, one ball twice a week: but 
gentle purgatives fhould be inter- 
pofed, to prevent a falivation, which 
fome horfes are very prone to, on 
taking mercurials, though in {mall 
quantities, oss 

Dr, Bracken recommends the - 
knots and cords te be rubbed with 
the mercurial ointment, before they 


break, in order to difperfe them ; 


and after breaking, to drefs the fores 
with equal parts of venice turpen- 
tine and quickfilver; if by thefe 
means the mouth fhould become’ 
fore, treat as above. This me- 
thod {ees to be effectual with pro-. 
per care. et 

The following is alfo recom-' 
mended by the fame gentleman : 

¢ Take butter of antimony and be-- 


© zoar mineral, of each one ounce ;’ 


‘ beat up with half a pound of cor-- 
« dial ball, and give the bignefs bf 
ee" Wake? 
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® a walnut, or three quarters of an 
€ ounce every day, for two or three 
* weeks, faiting two or three hours 
$ after it.’ . 
As moft preparations from anti- 
mony are of ufe in the farcy, fo 
from two drams of antiheéticum po- 
terii, to half an ounce, may be given 
with a bit of cordial ball every o- 
ther day for fome time: for in thofe 
obftinate cafes, the very crafis of the 
blood muft be altered, which can 
only be effected by degrees, and of 
courfe is a work of time. 
_ We fhall here only obferve, that 
there is a difeafe called the water 
farcy, which has.no refemblance to.a 
true farcy, either in its caufe, fymp- 
toms, or effects: but has only ob- 
tained this name through cuftom and 
ignorance ; being in reality no o- 
ther than the dropfy. See the arti- 
cle Dropsy. 
_ Here we think proper to lay down 
the fymptoms of an incurable farcy, 


that the owners of fuch horfes may ~ 


fave themfelves unneceflary. expence 
and trouble in their endeavours to 
obtain a cure. When a farcy by 
improper application, or by negleét, 
has-{pread and increafed ; or after 
long continuance refifted the medi- 
cines above recommended ; if frefh 
buds are continually fprouting forth, 
while the old ones remain foul and 


ill conditioned ; if they rife on the 


{nines of the back and loins; if the 
horfe grows hide-bound, and runs 
at the nofe; if abfcefles are formed 
in the flefhy parts between the in- 
terftices of the large mufcles ; if his 
eyes look dead and. lifelefs ; if he 
forfakes his food, and {cours often ; 
and his excrements: appear thin, 
and of a blackifh colour; if the 
plate or thigh vein continues large, 


and corded after firing, and other: 


proper, applications, thefe fymptoms 
denote the diftemper to have pene- 
trated internally, and that it will de- 
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generate into an incurable confump- 
tion: itis moft probable alfo, that the 
whole mafs of fluids are tainted and 
become irremediable by art. Gibjon’s 
Difeafes of Horfes, Bracken’s Far- 
riery, and Bartlet's Farriery.. 

The cure of the farcy confifts in 
the ufe of attenuating medicines, 
and what, at the fame time, will 
blunt thofe fharp corroding particles, 
which the matter has acquired by 
its ftagnation. There is feldom any 
neceflity for outward: applications, 
in regard of this diforder; as pro- 
per bleeding in the beginning, to- 

ether with exercife, generally per- 
te a cure: fhould the corded 
veins not fubfide by this treatment, 
let them be well fomented with 
cow’s pifs and train oil mixed toge- 
ther, and made very hot. And in 
cafe the lumps fhould fpread faft, in 
order to put a bar to their progrefs, 
a circle is to be made round them 
with a red hot iron; and the puftles 
are to be dreffed with oil of vitriol. 
After fuitable bleeding, it will be 
requilite for three mornings run- 
ning, to give the following drink, 
viz. § Take groundfel and mug- 
* wort, of each two double hand- - 
‘ fuls ;- rue, wild valerian, pellitory 
* of the wall, ground pine, and vers — 
€ vain, of each two handfuls. Boil 


* thefe in two gallons of forge wa- 


‘ ter, till a confumption of two 
¢ quarts. ‘Thea ftrain off the re- 
‘ mainder, and bottle it up for ufe.” 
A pint of this decoétion may be 


‘given at a time, to which may be 
added, to render it more palatable, 


two or three ounces of honey. 
Wood's Treatife of Farriery. 
FARRIER, a perfon whofe of- 
fice is to fhee horfes, and to cure 
them when difeafed or lame; the 
profeffion whereof being the prin- 
cipal fubje& of this diftionary, it 
will be unneceffary to fay any thing 
further concerning it in this ae 
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‘.F ARRIER’s Povucu, in the 
manage, a leathern bag, in which 
they carry divers nippers, thoes for 
all fizes of feet, good fharp nails, 
and all that is proper for new fhoe- 


ing a horfe that has loft his fhoe up- — 


on the road. If you have no far- 
rier with you, you muft. always 
have in your equipage a farrier’s 
pouch, well provided,.and aigroom 
that knows how to. drive nails. 
‘Guillet. pigwy 
FATTENING of Hor/fes.. The 
being able to do this fpeedily is one 
of the greateft arts our dealers have, 
and. indeed one of the greateft nice- 
tics’ of the whole management of 
that creature. Many methods have 
been preferibed, but the following 
deems moft to be depended on: 
“« Take elecampane, .cummin-feed, 
£ tamarifk and annifeed, of each two 
ounces; common groundfel, one 
“handful. Boil all thefe very well, 
* and two handfuls of garlic fcraped 
* and cleaned, in a gallon of good 
© ale ;. {train the liquor well off, and 
« give the horfe a quart of it every 
© morning made hot; keep him warm 
“after it.” After he has taken this 
for four or five mornings, ‘he may 
_ be turned out to grafs, or kept in 
the houfe, as the feafon will permit. 
But: whenever provender is given 
him, a quantity of a powder is to 
‘be prepared of equal parts of cum- 
min-feeds and elecampane, and give 
him half an ounce of it every time, 
x terri it in by degrees as he eats, 
that he may not'naufeate the whole. 
If this method does not fuéceed in 
a fhort time, then take two fpoon+ 
. fuls of diapente; brew it in a pint 
of fweet wine, and give it the horfe 
for three mornings. . This will take 
off any inward ficknefs, and make 
the other things to take effect. Af- 
ter this feed him-with good proven 
der three times a day, that is, after 
his watering in the morning, after 
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his watéring in the evening, and at 
nine o'clock at night. If he does 
not-eat the provender well and free. 
ly, it. muft be changed for fome 
other kind. > . note 
If all this. does not fucceed,: let 
thefhorfe be blooded ; and then take 
half a bushel of coarfe barley-meal, 
put it into a pail full of water, and 
fir the whole together very well ; 
then let it fettle by ftanding. Pour 
off the clear liquor inte another 
veffel, and let him drink it for his 
commen drink, and eat the remain= 
der which falls to the bottom of the 
pail. If he refufe to eat this alone, 
there may be {ome bran mixed a- 
mong-it.. "This fhould be given him 
three times a days morning, noony 
and night. If he does not ‘rightly 
take to the meal with the bran, fome 
oats muft be mixed with it, and this 
will readily bring him to feed on 
it. But whichever way is ufed; 
they muft be by degrees diminifhed 
in quantity, till at length he is 
brought to eat the meal alone; for 
that is the thing that muft fatten 
him up. Care. muft be taken that 
the barley is ground frefh every day 
as it 1s ufed, for it quickly grows 
four ; and when this has once been 
the cafe with one parcel, no art will 
ever bring the horfe to touch any 
of it afterwards. Scarce any horfe 
but will be well fattened by keeping 
him to this dietforabouttwenty days. 

Barley, ground in this manner, 
cools and purges the creature; but 
the greateft efficacy, ‘as to the fat- 
tening him, hes in the water, which 
by this management takes-up all the 
rich part of the barley into itfelf. 
When the horfe grows lufty on this . 
diet, it muft be taken from him by 
degrees, giving’ him at firft oats 
once, and barley-meal twice aday ; 
and then oats twice, and the barley- 
meal once, till he is perfe&tly wean~ - 
ed from-it. In the mean time he 

H , muft 
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whuft have good hay, arid he muft 
not be tA ; only it will be proper to 
walkfhim gently about an hour or 
two in the heat of the day. If it be 
found that the horfe wants a good 
{mart purging during the time of 
his continuing in the barley diet, 
the beft time to give it him 1s after 
the firft eight days, and the follow- 
ing is a very proper fort of phyfic. 
* ‘Take of the fineit aloes one ounce, 
~*agaric in powder half an ounce, 
* and powder of florentine or rice one 
ounce. Let all thefe be mixed to- 
« gether, and put into a quart’of milk 
* warm from the cow.” . This will 
work very brifkly ; and after at is 
over, the ufual diet is to.be con- 
tinued. If horfes of value were to 
be kept to this diet once.a year, it 
‘would make them lefs hot and dry, 
and not. fubje&t: to many difeafes 
which they are troubled with at pre- 
fent, and would be particularly ufe- 
ful after campaigns and long jour- 
nies. If the horfe lofes his appetite 
‘by this diet, it will be proper to tye 
a chewing ball to his bit, renewing 
it fo often till at length he begins to 
feed heartily on the barley; for 
thefe balls at once reftore appetite, 


and are in themfelves of a fattening 


nature. See the article CHEWING 
Ball. Ruftic Did. 

FAULTS or DEFEcTs in horfes. 
See the article DEFECTS. 
..REATHER, in the manage, a 
fort of natural frizling of the hair, 
found in many parts of the horfe’s 
body, but more commonly between 
the eyes. Many. are of opinion, 
that when the feather is lower than 
the eyes, it is a fign of a weak eye- 
fight : but this remark is not always 
certain. Guillet. 

Roman FEATHER, called in 
French, epée Romtain, is a feather 
upon a horfe’s neck ; being a row 
ei hair turned back, and raifed, 
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which forms a mark like a fword 
blade, juft by the mane. Guzsllet. 

FEEDING of Horfes. As hay 
is fo material an article in a horfe’s 
diet, great care fhould be taken: to 
procure the beft : when it is not ex 
traordinary good, the duft fhould be 
well ‘fhook out; before it is put into 
the rack 3 otherwife itis apt to breed 
vermin. See the article Hay. 

Beans afford the ftrongeft nourifh- 
ment of all grain, but are fitteft for 
laborious horfes, except on particu- 
lar occafions. In fome feafons, they 
breed a kind of vermin, called the 
red bugs, which is thought to be 
dangerous: the beft method in fuch 
a cafe, is to procure them well dried 
and fplit. Peas, when they are hard 
and dry, have a great affinity to 
beans, as has alfo peas ftraw, which 
the farmers give to their cart-horfes. 

Bran fcalded is a kind of panada 
to a fick horfe, but nothing is worfe 
than a too frequent ufe of it, either 
dry or fealded: for it relaxes and - 
weakens the bowels too much. The 
bots in young horfes may be owin 
to too much mufty corn and chaff, 
given them with other foul food to 
make them up for fale: particular - 
care therefore fhould be taken that 
the bran be fweet and new. 

Oats well ripened make a more 
hearty and durable diet than barley, 
and are much better fuited to the 
conftitutions of Englifh. horfes, as 
appears by experience.. A propet 
quantity of cut ftraw and hay mixed 
with them is fometimes very ufetul 
to horfes troubled with bots, indi- 
geftion, &c. The method. fome 
have of giving to young horfes oats 
or peas, &c. in the ftraw, is attend- 
ed, amongft others, with this in- 
convenience, that their pulling out 
the. ftraw, in order to find the corn, 
teaches them a bad cuftom, which 
they never after forget, of gine 

1g -mo 
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moft of their hay out of the rack-in- 
to the manger, or on the floor, with 
the fame expectation. 

. Horfes who eat their litter fhould 
particularly have cut ftraw and pow- 
dered chalk given them with their 
feed, as it is a fign of a depraved 


ftomach which wants correcting. 


See the article APPETITE. 

The falt marfhes are good pa- 
fture, remarkably fo, for horfes who 
have been furfeited ; and indeed for 
many other diforders ; they purge 
more by dung and urine than any 
other pafture, and make afterwards 
a firmer flefh ; their water is for the 
moft part brackifh, and of courfe as 
well as the grafs faturated with falts 
from the fea-water. The gréat ad- 
vantages that arife from drinking fea- 
water, fo much recommended a- 
mong us of late, may have taken 
the hint from the good effects it was 
obferved to produce in obftinate 
chronical cafes, on morbid horfes, 
who are as fréquently fent to the 
marfhes, when all other means are 
defpaired of, as confumptive people 
are to Briftol ; and as often recover 
beyond expectation. —__ : 

. A fummer’s grafs is often necef- 
fary; more particularly to horfes 
gutted with food; and who ufe 
ittle exercife : but a month or two’s 
running is proper for moft, thofe 
efpecially se have been worked 
hard and have ftiff limbs, fwelled 
legs, or wind-galls. Horfes whofe 
feet have been impaired by quitters, 
bad fhoeing, or any other accidents, 
are alfo beit repaired at grafs. Thofe 
lameneffes particularly require tyrn- 
ing out to grafs, where the mufcles 


‘or tendons are contracted or fhrunk : 


or by the continual gentle exercife 
in the field, with the affiftance of a 
ttin-fhoe on the oppotite foot, the 
ortened limb is kept on the ftretch; 
the wafted parts are reftored to their 


_Phaal dimenfions, and the limb again 
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recovers its ufual tone and ftrengths 
_ Where it can be done, the pa- 
fturing them in May and June is in 
eneral moft advifeable; as the grafs 
in thofe months is to be preferred, 
and the feafon is lefs infected with 
flies and heat, which in July and 
Auguft are apt to be very trouble- 
fome, and frequently fo teafe and 
torment a horfe at pafture, that with 
ftamping and kicking, his gourdi- 
nefs and wind-galls will often rather 
be incréafed than diminifhed. See 
GRASS. 

The fields which lie near great 
towns and are much dunged, are not 
proper pafture for horfes, but or 
obfervation appear very injurious to 
them, if they feed thereon all the 
fummer. If, when horfes are taken 
up from grafs, they fhould grow 
hot and coftive, mix bran and chopt ° 
hay with their corn, and give them 
fometimes a feed of {calded bran for 
a fortnight or longer; let their ex- 
ercife and diet be moderate for fome 
time, and both mcreafed by degrees. 
See the article EXERCISE. 

No general dire&tions can be laid 
down for the feeding of horfes, but 
this, that all horfes who conftantly 
work fhould be well fed; others 
fhould be fed in proportion to their 
exercife, and not kept to certain re- 
gular feeds, whether they work or 
not. The ufual method of feeding 
coach-horfes on the road, by giving 
them bran with a few beans before 
their oats, is not amifs, becaufe 
their work makes them perfpire fo 
much, that without fomething o 
this kind they would be faint, or , 
apt to: grow coflive. The bran 
keeps their body open; and the 
beans prevent its fcouring, which 
horfes of weak bowels are fubjeét to. 
on a journey. Gibjon and Bartlet. 

FEEL, in the manage. .To feel 
a horfe in the hand is to obferve that 
the will of the horfé is in the rider’s 

Hz : hand, 


Band, that he takes the bridle, and 
has a good appui in obeying the 
bit. 

To feel a horfe upon the haunches. 
is to obferye that he plies or bends 
them, which is contrary to leaning 


er throwing upon the fhoulders. fons Difeafes of Horfes. 


Guillet. 

FEET. The foot confifts of the 
hoof or coffin, the quarters, the 
heel, the toe, the frufh, the fole, 
and the. coftin bone, or little foot. 
See the articles Hoor, Corrin, &c. 
See alfo the article Foot. 

When a foot is fmooth and tough, 
of a middle fize, without wrinkles, 
neither too hard, nor too foft, and 
when the heel is firm, open, and no 
way {pungy or rotten; and the frog 
horny and‘dry ;. and the fole fome- 
what hollow like the infide of a difh 
or bowl, whatever be the colour, 
fuch a foot will for the moft part 
turn out good, though the dark or 
black hoof, where it refembles that 
of a deer, is generally the betft; 
and, for this reafon, thofe who are, 
the moft curious about a horfe’s feet, 
do not chufe fuch as have much 
white upon their legs and pafterns, 
to avoid their having too much 
white feet. : 

Both the fore-feet of a horfe fhould 
be of equal fize, for though it may 
proceed from a horfe’s ufing one leg 
more than another, yet, when one 
foot is fmaller than the other, it is 
a blemifh. A defeé& in horfes feet is 
when they are flat and without 
depth, and when.a flat foot is fhaped 
like an oyfter, has many rings or 
wrinkles, if the fole be foft, and the 
frog flefhy and fpungy, it is a very 
great defeét. 

Some defeéts in the feet are na- 
tural, which renders them very dif- 
ficult to cure; among the natural 
defects of the feet are narrow heels, 
binding of the hoofs; when the 
hoofs are exceffiyely hard, or when 

‘ : 
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they are foft and thin. A flethine(s 
of the foot, efpeeially about the frog 

and under the fole, are great-defeéts 

in the feet; thefe being natural de- 

feéts of the feet, the cure of moft of 
them proves only palliative. Gib- 

See the ar- 

ticle DEFECTS im Horfes. 

Other difeafes or accidents inci- 
dent to the feet are fand-cracks, 
quitters, greafe, running thrufh, or 
frufh, canker in the foot, lofs of 
the hoof, &c. may be feen treated 
of each under their refpective names. 
Wounds in the feet, from nails 
and other accidents, are very com- 
mon, and fometimes, from want of 
early care, prove of bad confe- 
quence ; for the parts being natu- 
rally tender are very fufceptible of 
inflammations. And when matter 
is once formed, if a free difcharge is 
not produced, the bone, which is 
{pungy, foon becomes affected ; and 
the whole part is then in danger. 
The foot on this occafion is to be care+ 
fully examined immediately. 

Should a nail, or any other ex- 
traneous body, be lodged in the foot, 
the firft thing to be done is to ex-. 
tract that body, after which the 
wound is to be thoroughly wafhed 
with oil of turpentine. Then muft 
be poured into it fome turpentine, 
tar, and a little pitch, melted well 
together, and the foot ftuffed up 
with bran and hog’s lard. In order 
to remove the inflammation, the 
cold charge of armenian bole, vine-. 
gar, and the whites of eggs, is to be 
laid all round the hoof and coronet. 
Should the foot not be reftored by 
this method, one may fufpec& that 
fomething is left behind. In this 
cafe, the wound muft’ be laid ‘open’ 
to the bottom, and the ulcer dreifed: 
with tinéture of myrrh, in the firft. - 
place; and afterwards, with fome 
detergent ointment. For the me- 
thod. of. treating the foot when in+ 

jured:, 


\ 
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jured by little gravel ftones getting’ 
i between the” hoof and the thoe 
fee the article GRAVELLING. 

In cuts of the feet from what caufe 

foever, let. them be immediately 
wathed with a little brandy, or an 
other fpirituous liquor, or in vlefoat 
of that, let fome nettles and falt 
ftampt well together be bound on 
the part, which. will have a very 
good effect. . . . 
_ As for foft and pumiced feet, thefe 
muft be kept as dry as: poflible, 
which is all that can be done in re- 
gard of them. For when nature has 
aver a horfe-a foft foot, it is not in 
the power of art to make it other- 
wife, without laming him. 

Bruifed feet are to be ftuffed with 
dinfeed, foft foap, and chamberlye, 
boiled well together,and ftiffened with 
hhog’s dung, which is the beft me- 
thod that can be ufed in regard of 
them. Wood's new. Treatife of Farr. 

_FERME, in the manage, figni- 
fies to exercife in the fame place, 
without ftirring-or parting. Guillet. 

FETLOCK, in the manage, a 
tuft of hair growing behind the 
paftern joint of horfes. Hence the 
joint where it grows is called the 
fetlock or paftern joint. Horfes of 
a low fize have f{earce any fuch tuft. 


‘Some coach-horfes have large fet- 


locks, and others have fo much hair 
upon theirs, that'if the coachman 
does not take care to keep them 
clean and tight, they will be fubjeét 
to watery fores, called the qvaters. 

_ FEVER, a more than ordinary 
degree of motion in the blood, at- 
tended with a preternatural heat ; 
and in fome, with inflammation 
and burning. 

Of Frevrrs in general. Some 
fevers ate more fimple, and others 
more complicated. In fome. the 
fever rifes and falls, being high- 
er dt one time than another; and 
Some. fevers are periodical, and 
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come only at a certain time, even te 
an hour or to a minute, once or of- 
tener a day; once in two days; and © 
fometimes once in three days, and as 
foon as thefe periods are over, the fe- 
ver generally goes entirely off, till its 
ufual time of return, which by conti- 
nuance becomes habitual. All thefe 
periodical fevers are called intermit- 
tents: but thefe feldom happen to 
horfes. And the other fevers, whe- 
ther they be more or lefs- compound- 
ed, viz. whether they are fimple, 
inflammatory, malignant, ‘putrid, 
or peftilential ; whether they rife 
higher or lower, or have any other 
variations, yet if the fever does nut 
totally go off, but remains in fome 
degree, fuch are ufually termed con~ 
tinued fevers, as ‘confilting only of 
one period. Almoft all fymptoma- 
tic fevers, which arife from accidents 
of any kind, or from the difeaies of 
particular parts, generally conftitute 
fevers of the continued kind, and 
always remain in a higher or lower 
degree, until the caufe by which 
they are produced is removed. 

Simple continued Fuver. In a 
fimple continued fever there are few 
or no fymptoms of any-other difeafe : 
here we fuppofe the blood to be little, 
if at all, vitiated, the principal vifcera 
found, and no way hurt or injured 
by any previous accident, or con- 
comitant difeafe: it admits but of 
one fingle period, and has no inter- 
mifiions as fome other kinds of fe- 
vers, where the ftate of the blood is 
changed or altered. A fimple fever 
is feldom dangerous, but when il 
managed by the ignorant practition- 
ers, who, by improper applications, 
often change fimple fevers into thofe 
of the complicated kind. Simple 
fevers may proceed from any caute 
that tends to rarefy a horfe’s blood 
too much, as working or travelling 
in very hot weather; fometimes 
from a diet, too hot and rarcfying, 
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as too many oats; and perhaps 
fome kinds of hay and grafs may 
have the fame effect, as may alfo a 
particular temperament and difpo- 
fition of the air. The figns are fome 
“of them in common with moft other 
fevers, as reftletinefs, beating at the 
flanks, the eyes red and. inflamed, 
the tongue parched and dry, ,by an 
increafed perfpiration ; his breath is 
hot and fmells {trong ; he lofes his 
appetite,’ and nibbles his hay, but 
don’t ‘chew it; and is frequently 
fmelling to the ground; his whole 
body is hotter than ordinary : 
(though not parched as in fome in- 
tlammatory diforders) he dungs of- 
ten, but little at a time, ufually 
hard, and in fmall bits; he fome- 
times ftales with difficulty, and his 
urine is high coloured; his flanks 
beat, and he feems to thirft, but 
drinks little at a time and often; his 
pulfe beats full and hard, to fifty 
itrokes and upwards in a minute, 
The firft intention of cure is bleed- 
ing to the quantity of three pints or 
more, if the horfe be ftrong and in 
good cafe. After bleeding, give 
him the following drench: ¢ ‘Take 
*‘ chamomile flowers, fage and 
¢ baum, of each half a handful ; 
liquorice root fliced, half an ounce; 
‘fal prunellz or nitre, two ounces ; 
infufe in two quarts of boiling 
water in the manner of tea; when 
€ it is almoft cold, pour off the in- 
¢ fufion, and fweeten with honey.’ 
As all cooling applications are 
aes here, therefore his diet fhould 
be {calded or moiftened bran; how- 
ever, it fhould be but fmall, about 
half a quartern three or four times a 
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day will be fufficient, until he comes ~ 


toa better appetite ; and if he re- 
fufes fealded bran, Jet him have 
raw bran fprinkled with water. It 
is alfo neceflary to pick out the fi- 
neft. and {weeteft hay, :which ought 
to be put down in his rack by fin- 


eae 
ele-handfuls, and renewed pretty of- 
ten, that being the Jikelieft way to pro- 
voke a fick horfe to eat ; his water 
need not be much warmed, but it 
fhould be given pretty often and in 
fmall quantities ; for while the blood 
veffels of the lungs, midriff, and 
other parts, that ferve to refpiration, 
are full and diftended, by the over 
rarefaction of the blood, a horfe in 
this condition is unable to get down 
much at atime for want of breath, 
which being obferved by perfons ig- 
norant of the true caufes of this dif- 
ficulty of fwallowing, both when 
they drink and when their drenches 
are given them, they are apt to ima- 
gine this fymptom, proceeds from a 
forenefs of the throat ; and therefore 
they adminifter fuch things as they 
think proper to‘remove that fymp- 
tom ; and cover their heads and 
necks with woolen hoods, which is 
altogether unneceffary, if not hurt- 


ful; there being nothing more want- : 


ing, in the way of cloathing, than 
to cover the horfe’s body from his 
fhoulders to his hips, jult to keep 
him moderately breathing, and to 
prevent his catching cold, when 
doors and windows happen to be 
opened ; too much heat and too 
much weight are improper in hor- 
fes fevers, which f{carce ever go off 
in critical fweats, as thofe of the hu- 
man body, but by a ftrong perfpi- 
ration. 

‘If in a day or two he begins to 
eat his bran, and pick up a little 
hay, this method with good nurf- 
ing will anfwer: but if. he refufes 
to feed, more blood fhould be taken 
away, and the drinks continued, 
to which may be added two or three 


drams of faffron, avoiding at this ° 


time all hotter medicines. ‘The fol- 
lowing glyfter may be given, -which 
may be repeated every day, efpeci- 
ally if his dung is knotty and dry : 
A ; ’ ; 4 Take 
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~£ Take two handfuls of marfh- 
mallows, and one of chamomile 
flowers ;. fennel feed, an ounce; 
boil in three quarts of water to 
‘two; ftrain off, and add four 
ounces of treacle, and a pint of 
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broth, or pot liquor, with the trea- 
cle and oi], will anfwer this pur- 
pofe, to which may be added a hand- 
ful of falt. Thefe fort of glyfters 
are properer than thofe with purg- 
ing’ ingredients. Four ounces cf 
Glauber’s falts or cream of tartar, 
with the fame quantity of lenitive 
electuary diffolved in barley water, 
or any-other liquor, may be given 
as an opening drink every other day, 
when the glyfters fhould be omitted. 

In four or five days, the horfe 
generally begins to pick his hay, and 
has a Boosie relith te food; Sania 
his flanks will heave pretty much 
for a’ fortnight, yet the temper of 
his body and return of appetite 
fhew, that nothing more is requifite 
to complete his recovery, than 
walking ‘him abroad in the air, and 
allowing plenty of clean litter to reft 
him in the ftable. 

This method of treating a fever is 
fimple, and agreeable to the laws of 
nature ; and is confirmed by long 
experience to be infinitely prefera~ 
ble to the hot method. . The inten- 
tion here is to leffen the quantity of 
blood, promote the fecretions of u- 
rine and perfpiration, and cool and 
dilute the fluids in general. How 
far vinous cordials, ftrong beer 
drinks, loaded with fiery powders, 
and fuch methods, are likely to an- 
{wer thefe purpofes, is fubmitted to 
the judicious obferver; as alfo, whe- 
ther adapting the cool one in its ftead 
is not as real an improvement in 
Farriery as phytic. a 

As to an inflammatory fever, it 
is no other than an augmented de. 


linfeed oil, or any common oil.’ : 
‘Two quarts of water-gruel, fat: 
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gree, which may happen ‘in fevers ' 
of all kinds, where there is a ple- 
thora or fulnefs of blood: and whe- 
ther that proceeds from high feed- 
ing, from the nature of the food, 
from the natural temperament and 
conftitution of the horfe, or from 
any other caufe, itis always danger- 
ous to horfes; and ought by all 
means to be fpeedily’ removed by 
bleeding, and other proper evacua- 
tions, with plenty +f fuch things as ° 
are proper to allay the intemperate 
heat and efferveicence of the blood, 
which fymptoms ought always to be 
regarded in this and all other fevers, ’ 
otherwife they will foon prove mor- 
tal. . 

Compound or Complicated FEVER, 
has, befides an augmented motion 
of the blood, fome evil qualities 
in the blood and animal juices,: 
that give rife to the fever: from’ 
whence they are denominated ma- 
lignant, putrid, or peftilential, ac- 
cording as the blood happens to 
be more or lefs vitiated. 

The malignant fever feldom rifes 
to any remarkable degree of heat and 
burning, as other fevers often do 3? 
neither does it come to any certain 
or diftin& crifis, but as it creeps on 
gradually, fo it wears off infenfibly ; 
nature ftriving all the time to get 
rid of her enemy in various ways : 
fometimes by one fecretion, and 
fometimes by another ; but not per- 
fe&tly by any, which renders the 


cure both tedious and uncertain ; 
‘and without great care and {kill in 


the practitioner, thefe fevers are apt 
to end ih a confumption ; and fel- 
dom or never come to difting& inter- 
miffions as in the human body. 

Thefe fort of fevers take their rife 
from feveral caufes; fometimes from 
unwholfome food, viz. eating too 
great quantities of rotten or coarfe 
hay, rank clover, mufty bran or oats, 
too many beans, mufty chaff, drink~ 
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ing unwholfome: water, all’ which- 


things weaken the ftomach, and 


eifon the blood; fometimes. ma~. 
Ts ght fevérs proceed from want of » 


exércife fufficient to digeft what a 
horfe eats; and: fometimes they are 


the effe& of ‘harailing or working a> 


horfe beyond his natural ftrength. 
'The figns, are a: flow fevér,: with 
languishing and! great dépreflions ; 
the horfe is fometimes inwardly hot, 
and outwardly cold ; ‘at.other times 
hot all over; but not to any extreme; 
his eyes look moift and languid; he 
has continual moifture in his mouth, 
which is» the reafon he feldom cares 


to drink, and when he does, it ts. 


but little at a time. He feeds but 
little, leaves off as foon as he has 
eat a mouthful or two ; he -moves 
his jaws in a feeble loofe manner, 
with an unpleafant grating of his 
teeth, his body-1s commonly open ; 
his dung foft and moitt, but feldom 
greafy; his ftaling is often irregular, 


fometimes little, at other times pre-— 


fufe, feldom high coloured, but ra-. 
ther pale, with little or no fediment. 

When a horfe’s appetite declines 
daily till he refufes all meat, it is a 
bad fign. When the fever doth not 
diminifh: or keep at a fiand, but in-. 
creafes, the cafe is then. dangerous. 
But when it fenfibly abates, and his 
mouth grows drier, the grating of 
his teeth ceafes, his appetite mends, 
and he takes to Jie down ; (which per- 
haps he has not done for a fortnight) 
thefe are promifing-figns. A horfe 
in thefe fevers always runs at the 
nofe, but not the kindly white dif- 
charge, as in the breaking of 2 celd, 
but of areddith or greenifh dutky co- 
lour, and of a confiftence like giue, 
and fticking like turpentine to the 
hair, on the infide of his noftrils ; 
if this turns to a gleet of clear, thin 
water, the horfe’s hide keeps open,, 


and he mends-in his appetite, thefe, 


are certain figns of recovery. 
cre rm { 
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The various and irregular fyrnp- 
toms that attend this flow fever re- ‘ 
quire, great {kill to direét the cure, 
and more, knowledge of the fymp- 
toms of horfes difeafes than the ge- 
nerality of gentlemen: are acquainted ° 
with. . ‘The. experienced farrier 


- fhould therefore be confulted and 


attended to, in regard to the fymp~ 
toms: but very feldotn as to the ap- 
phcation of the remedy, which is 
generally ‘above their comprehen- 
fion, though it may be readily fe- 
lected, by duly attending to the ob- 
fervations here inculcated. 

Firft then iet a moderate quantity: 
of blood, net exceeding three pints,, 
be taken away, and repeated in pro~ 
portion to his ftrength, fulnefs, m- 
ward :foreefs, cough, or any ten~ 
dency to milammiation ; after which 
let the following infufion be made :» 
‘ Take rue, penny-royal, and fcor- 
¢ dium, of each a large handful; cha~ 

momile- flowers, half a handful ;- 
- gallingals bruifed in a mortar, half 
-anounce; the beft Englith faffron, 
three drams. Infufe thefe in two 
“quarts of boiling water in. an 
-earthen pan ; cover the infufion, 

and when it is cold, ftrain it into 

another veffel, or pour it off gent- 
« ly from the ingredients.’ Of this 
infufion, let a pint be given twice 
a day, viz. in the morning fafting, 
and about two hours before feeding 
time in the afternoon. . 

The diet fhould be regular, no 
oats fhould be given, but fcalded or 
raw bran fprinkled with clear water ; 
the beft favoured hay fhould be given 
by handfuls, and often-by hands 
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_as the horfe fometimes cannot lift up, 


his head to the rack... 

. As drinking is fo. abfolutely ne- 
ceffary to dilute the blood, .if the 
horfe refufes to drink freely of warm 
water or gruel, he muft be induiged 
with having the chill only taken off, 
by -ftanding in the ftable; nor will: 

any: 
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any ihconveniénce enfue, but often 
an advantage: for the naufeous 
warmth of water, forced on horfes 
for a time palls their ftomachs, and 
takes away their appetites, which 
the cold water generally reftores. 

Should the fever after this treat- 
ment increafe, the horfe feed little, 
ftale often, his urine being pale and 
thin, and his dung fometimes loofe, 
and at other times hard, fhould the 
moifture in his mouth continue, his 


‘fkin being fometimes dry, and at 


other timés moift,’ with his coat 
looking ftaring and furfeited: upon 
thefe irregular : fymptoms, which 
denote great danger, give the fol- 
lowing balls or drink: for in thefe 
cafes there is no time to be loft : 
« Take of contrayerva-root, myrrh, 
and fnake-root, powdered, each 
two drams; faffron, one dram ; 
mithridate or venice treacle, half 
-an ounce; make into a ball with 


honey, which fhould be given 


or three hornfuls of an infufion of 
fnake-root, fweetened with honey ; 
“to a pint anda half of which may 
be added half a pint of treacle wa- 
ter, or vinegar, which latter is a 
medicine of excellent ufe in all 
kinds of inflammatory and putrid 
diforders, either external or in- 
ternal.” ; 

. Should thefe balls not prove effec- 
tual, add to each a dram of cam- 
phor; and where it can be afforded, 
to a horfe of value the fame quan- 
tity of caftor. Or the following drink 
may be fubftituted in their ftead, for 
fome days: ‘ Take of contrayerva 
¢ and {nake-root, of each twoounces ; 
liquorice-root fliced, one ounce; 
_faffron two -drams; infufe in 
two quarts ‘of boiling water clofe 
covered for two hours; {train off, 
and.add half a pint of diftilled vi- 
negar 3; four ounces of {pirit of 
wine, wherein: half an ounce of 
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twice or thrice a day, with two, 
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‘ camphor is diffolved; -and two. 
‘ ounces of mithridate or Venice; 
‘ treacle ; give a pint of this drink 
‘ every four, fix, or éight hours.’ 
A. more fimple drink and perhaps 
full as efficacious. may be thus pre= 
pared: ‘ Take camphor, one dram, 
‘ diffolved in reétified fpirit of wine, 
‘ one ounce; then gradually pour 
‘on a- pint of diftilled vinegar 
‘ warmed, and give for two dofes. 
‘ The quantity of camphor may be 
* increafed.” ! 
Should the horfe be coftive, re« 
courfe muft be had to glyfters, or 
the opening drink ; fhould he purge, 
take care not to fupprefs it, if mo- 
derate: but if by continuance the 
horfe grows feeble, add diafcordium 
to his drinks inftead of the mithrie 
date ; if it increafes, give more po» 
tent remedies. See SCOURING and 
LOosENEss. vphaadd cad 
A horfe fhould drink plentifully, 
to promote the operation of thefe me+ 
dicines: but inftead of them, to a 
horfe of fmall value, give an ounce 
of diapente, and half an ouncé of 
mithridate, and one dram of cams 
phor, with a ftrong infufion of rue, 
fcordium, and fnake-rooty in. the 
manner above directed. cle 
Regard fhould alfo be had to his 
ftaling, which if. in too great quan- 
tities, fo as manifeftly to deprefs hig 
fpirits, fhould be controuled by pro- 
per reftringents, or by preparing his 
drinks with lime water. If, on the 
contrary, it happens that he is toa 
remifS this way, and ftales fo little 
as to occafion a fulnefs and fwelling: 
of his body and legs, recourfe may 


_ behadto the following drinks ‘Take. 


* of fal prunellz or nitre, one ounce ; | 
¢ juniper berries and Venice turpen- 
‘ tine, of each half an ounce ; maké 
‘ into a ball with oil of amber.* 


‘Give him two or three of thefe balis 


at proper intervals, with a deco&tion 
of marfh-mallows: fweetened with: 
honey. | sé 
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_¥f any other fymptoms arife, fuch 
as inward forenefs, running at the 
nofe and eyes, with greater heavi- 
nefs and depreffion than was before, 
the fever may then be reckoned of 
the putrid kind, and ought to be 
treated as fuch: for a putrid fever 
feems to be no other than a dege- 
neracy of a malignant or any other 
fever into a partial or univerfal rot- 
tennefs. 7 

In all putrid cafes to which horfes 
are liable, whether they Panes ori- 
ginally from fevers, or from fudden 
heats and colds, coagulating the 
blood, or from any fudden ftop giv- 
en to peripiration, the following 
figns conftantly attend. A horfe in 
thefe cafes always runs at the nofe a 
gleet of a redith or greenifh colour, 
with a frequent fneezing ; if “he 
continues to lofe his flefh, and be- 
come hide bound ; if he altogether 
forfakes his meat, and daily grows 
weaker; if he fwells about the 
joints, and his eyes look fixed ‘and 
dead ; if the kernels under his jaws 
fwell and feel loofe; if his tail is 
raifed, and quivers ; if his breath 
fmells ftrong, and a purging enfues, 
with a difcharge of a foetid dark 
coloured matter, his. cafe may then 
be looked upon as defperate, and all 
future attempts to fave him will be 
fruitlefs. 

The figns of a horfe’s recovery 
are known by his hide’s keeping 
open, and his fkin feeling kindly; 
his ears and feet will be of a mode- 
rate warmth, and his eyes brifk and 
lively ; his nofe’ grows clean and 
dry, his appetite mends, he lays 
down well, and both ftales and 
dungs regularly. | 

Be careful not to overfeed him on 
his recovery; let his diet be light, 
feeds fmall, and increafed by de- 
grees, as he gets firength, for by 
overfeeding, horfes have. frequent 
relapfes or great furfeits, which are 
always difficult of cure. 
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. If this fever fhould be brought to ~ 
intermit, or prove of the intermit- : 
ting kind, immediately after the” 
fit is over, give an ounce of Jefuit’s - 
bark, and repeat it every fix hours 
till the horfe has taken four or fix 
ounces. Should eruptions or fwel-. 
lings appear, they fhould be encou-: 
raged, for they are good fymptoms 
at the decline of a fever, denote a. 
termination of the diftemper, and 
that no farther medicines are want-’ 
ed. 
Epidemic Fevers. From the 
experience we lately had of the epi- 
demic cold and fever among. our 
horfes, and from the obfervations of 
others in the years 1732 and 1734, 
it evidently appeared, that the fim- 
pleft method of treatment fucceeded 
beft.. Thus, it is proper to bleed 
largely at firft, to the quantity of 
three quarts, if the horfe is full and 
{trong ; and if it appears that his 
lungs are not relieved by it, but con- 
tinue ftuffed and loaded, the bleed-- 
ing fhould be repeated, and a rowel 
may be put in his cheft or belly. 
Dilute the blood with plenty of 
water, or white drink; let his diet 
be warm bran-mafhes, and his. hay 
fprinkled. Should .the fever rife, 
which will be known by the fymp- 
toms above defcribed, give him an 
ounce of nitre thrice a day in his wa- 
ter, or made up in a bal] with honey. 
Let his body be kept cool and open,’ 
with the opening drink given twice 
or thrice a week; or an ounce of 
falt of tartar may be given every day 
diffolved in his water, for that pur- 
pofe, omitting then the nitre. Af- 
ter a week’s treatment in this man- 
ner, the cordial ball may be given 
once or twice a day, with an infu- 
fion of liquorice-root, fweetened 
with honey; to which may be ad- 
ded, when the phlegm is tough, or’ 
cough dry and hufky, a quarter. of 
a pint of linfeed or fallad oi], and the 
7 fame 
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fame sey of oxymel {quills. 
As the kernels about the throat are 
greatly fwelled in thefe cafes, we 
need not mention the neceflity of 
keeping the head and throat warm- 
er than ordinary, to promote a freer 
perfpiration, and forward the run- 
ning at the nofe, which in a horfe 


anfwers the end of {pitting or expec-° 


toration in us: but the nofe fhould 
never be fyringed, as is fometimes 
done to promote this difcharge, 
which it abcd checks, and occafions 
bad fwelling’s in the neighbouring 
parts and glands ; for let it be re- 
membered, thefe are critical run- 
nings of nature’s own appointment, 
which by art may foon be fruftrated. 
The following cooling purge is ve- 
ry proper to give at the decline of 
the diftemper, and may be repeated 
three or four times : ; 
« Take two ounces of fenna, an- 
nifeed and fennel bruifed, each 
half an ounce ; falt of tartar, three 
drams ; let them infufe two hours 
in a pint of boiling water; ftrain 
off and diffolve in it three ounces 
of Glauber’s falt, and two of cream 
of tartar; give for a dofe in the 
morning.” This purge generally 
works before night very gently, and 
in fevers and all inflammatory dif- 
orders, is infinitely preferable to 
re other phyfic. See APOPLEXY. 
efore we conclude this article, 
it may not be improper to obferve 
that a horfe’s pulfe in a fever fhould 
be particularly attended to, as a pro- 
per eftimate may thereby be made 
of the degree and violence of the fe- 
ver prefent, by obferving the rapidity 
of the blood’s motion, and the force 
that the heart and arteries labour 
with, to propel. it round. See the 
article PULSE. 

The “true reafon perhaps why fo 
many horfes mifcarry in fevers are, 
that their mafters or doétors will 
“Rot wait with patience, and let na- 
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ture have fair play; that they ge- 
nerally neglect bleeding fufficiently at 
firft, and are conftantly forcing down 
fugar-fops or other food in a horn, 
as if a horfe muft be ftarved in a few 
days, if he did not eat; then they 
ply him twice or thrice a day with 
hot medicines and fpirituous drinks, 
which (excepting a very few cafes) 
muft be extremely pernicious toa 
horfe whofe diet is naturally fimple, 
and whofe ftomach and blood, un= 
accuftomed to fuch heating medi- 
cines, muft be greatly injured, and 
without doubt are often inflamed by 
fuch treatment. Gib/on’s Difeajes of 
Horfes, and Bartlet’s Farriery. . ~ 

FIG, a {pungy excrefcence, which 
moft commonly grows out on the 
foot of fuch horfes as are high and 
hollow, with large flefhy heels: 
they are caufed by all the common 
accidents that happen to the feet, as 
furbating, ‘foundering, &c. and of- 
tentimes they are the confequence 
of a long continued gourdinefs in 
the legs and- pafterns.. Their feat 
is for the moft part at the top or fide 
of the frufh; but when they are fuf- 
fered to grow old, or are dried up 
with ftrong ointments, they take 
another courfe, and fpread to the 
corner of the heel. ‘They are, as 
moft other excrefcences of that 
kind, bred and. nourifhed of the 
fame matter which fuftains and nou- 
rifhes the finews and nervous parts, 
and are only to be cured by extirpa- 
tion. Therefore, if the figs be on 
the fide of the frufh, pare away fo 
much of the root as may give room 
to reach the fore with a fleam, or a 
lancet ; then cut the fole about the 
fig, and take them clean out, a- 
voiding as much as poflible to wound 
the large blood-veflels.. Let your 
firft drefling be made of dry hurds, 
to ftop the bleeding; and if it re- 
quires a ftyptic remedy, apply fuch 
as are proper for {topping the bleed- 

; ing, 
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ing. ‘Two or three days thereafter 
remove your drefling, and if any 
part of the excrefcence be left, you 
may deftroy it, by applying zgyp- 
tiatum fpread on bolfters or pledgits 
of hurds, mixing with every ounce 
of the faid ointment, half a dram of 
arfenic or corrofive fublimate, en- 
larging or diminithing the quantity 
of the Jatter as you find your horfe 
able to bear it, or the circumftances 
of the fore may require, and then 
heal up the fore with a good digef- 
tive and fpirituous applications, &c. 

But if the fig has its infertion into 
the finewy or grifley fubfiances in 
thofe parts, you muft take up the 
fole, and if any part of the griftle 
be corrupted, you may cut it off 
‘with a razor, or other fharp inftru- 
ment. If the bone be ulcerated and 
carious, you may touch it with a 
hot ifon, and .then dréfs it with 
pledgits dipt in a tinéture of myrrh, 
aloes, and frankincenfe, and alfo 
with warm turpentine and honey 
of rofes, until the bone is covered ; 
afterwards heal up the fore with 
fome good digeftive. Gib/in’s Far- 
vier’s Guide. 

FILM upon a horfe’s eye. See 
the article Eye. . 
. Dr. Bracken thinks, that glafs 
firiely powdered, and fifted through 
a fine flour fieve, mixed with honey 
and a little freth butter, is the moft 
likely to remoye a film or {peck upon 
the eye, when there is no inflamma- 
tion ‘accompanying it: but if the 
film is old and hardened, it muf be 
continued for a long time together. 
FIRE. To give the fire to a horfe 
is to apply the firing iron red hot to 
fome preternatural fwelling, &c. in 
order to difcufs it, which is often- 


times done by clapping the firing 


gron to the fkin, without piercing it. 
The firing tron is & piece of copper 
sr iroh, about a foot long, one end 
@f which is made flat and forged 
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like a knife, the back of it being 
half an inch thick, and the fore edge 
about five or fix times thinner. 
Guillets..... 

Solleyfell lays down thefe import- 
ant directions in giving the fire; 
the firft is not to prefs too hard upon 
the part; the fecond, to Ict the 
knife be red hot, but not flaming; 
and the third, to heat the knife in a 
charcoal fire. Firing or cauterif- 
ing is often neceflary after ftrains 
and other accidents, which may oc- 
cafion a long continued weaknefs, 
or where there is a fulnefs, and the 
part is grown hard and callous, ef- 
pecially about the joints, finews and 
nervous parts; thofe parts being 
compofed of anv/infinite number of 
fibres and nervous threads, which 
lie fo clofe together, that nothing 
but what is of the moft powerful na- 
ture is fufficient to relieve them when 
obftruéted. This is promoted in 
the moft effectual manner by burn- 
ing the outfide, and giving vent to 
the inclofed matter, to difcharge it- 
felf, and fometimes proves beneficial 
when all other helps have been found 
ineffectual. . 

In firing about’ the finews and 
nervous parts, great care is to be 
taken, not to go too deep at firft, 
but by gentle repeated razes or lines, 
till they come to a pale red colour : 
for if the fire once touches the fi- 
new, it will make the horfe go lame 
as long as he lives: the fame ought 
to be drawn pretty clofe together, 
on each fide of the joint or finew, 
following the courfe of the hair, 
without making crofs lines, which 
are of no ufe in thefe parts, and are 
only apt to disfigure the horfe after- 
wards. When the more flefhy 
parts, or an obftinate tumour that 
cannot be brought to fuppuration, 
requires firing, the fkin ought to be 
pierced deeper, in order to draw a- 
way a fuflicient quantity of, matter 

we . from 
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from the part; the fame otight to 
be performed upwards, to’ prevent 


any ulcerous difpofition attending 
it. And in fuch cafes, little foft 


doffils of tow dipt in warm bafilicon’ 


and fpirits of wine may be thruft 
gently vi the orifices, | 

The firing inftrument or knife 
ought to be fomewhat rounded on 
the edge, and gradually thicker to 
the back, fufficient to keep the heat 
of the fire for fome time; the fame 
fhould be rubbed clean that no dirt 
or afhes may ftick to it ; and not 
ufed until the flaming rednefs is in 
part gone off. All the feared parts 
ought immediately to be bathed with 
fpirits of wine, and where nothing 


elfe is requifite to complete the cure,’ 


the place is only to be anointed with 
oil and bees wax melted together. 

The ufe of the fire with refpeét to 
fpavins, ringbones, curbs, fcratches, 
&c. is’ treated of in their proper 
places. See the ‘articles SPAVINsS, 
&c. Gibfon’s Difeafes of Horfes, and 
Farrier’s Guide. . 

FISTULA, in furgery, fignifies 
’an ulcer that lies deep, and ouzes 
out matter through a long narrow 
winding paflage ; in which cafe the 
bones are frequently affected with 
rottennefs or blacknefs, and the ex- 
‘treme parts or lips of the wound, 
aswell as many times the infide of 
it, are callous, horny, and hard. 
Thefe wounds are commonly nar- 
rower at the mouth than at the bot- 
tom, and fend forth thin matter, 
commonly called ichor. 

A fiftula is often occafioned from 
the il! healing of a wound ; fome- 
times it comes from a crufh from the 
faddle, whence thofe troublefome ul- 
cers are moft commonly in the wi- 
thers ; where, if they pafs down 
between the fhoulder-blades and ribs, 
as is often the cafe, they are very 
difficult of cure, by reafon there is 


Ro coming at the bottom of the 


it fhould be done the whole 
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wound, ‘The firt thing to be donéy 
is to fearch or probe the wound witly 
a leaden probe, that will eafily bend, 
or with a piece of {mall wax candle 5 
and‘ if the finus or cavity lie in any 
rt that can with fafety be opened, 
ahr d 
of it, by the help of a long fmall- 
pointed’ penknife or biftory, which 
fhould be guided along with a {mall 
piece of iron, that is channelled on 
one fide, and of a fit length. Af- 
ter the hollownefs or cavity is quité 
open, you muft feel with your fin- 
ger up and down for callous, horny, 
and hard fubftances : for the ichor- 
ous difcharge from thefe old wounds: 
is of fuch a corrofive quality, that: 
it caufes the finus or cavity to be- 
come horny and hard, in order to- 
defend the veflels, &c. from the 
farther corrofion of it. All this-eal- 
lous fubftance muft be taken away, 
either by the knife or by an aétual 
or potential cautery, and where this. 
cannot be complied with, fome cor- 
rofive powder, or the like, is made 
ufe of. ‘Therefore, firft deftroy the 
callous or horny fubftance to the ve- 
ry bottom ef the wound; then ap; 
ply the following water and unguent = 
‘Take a pint of lime water made 
very ftrong, and put to it of cor- 
rofive fublimate, two drams; ftir 
thefe frequently together for fome 
days; then pour off what is clear,. 
and add fpirit of wine four oun- 
ces.” 
With this water the wound may 
be wafhed with a bunch of feathers 
for a week at the beginning : but its 
ufe fhould not be continued too long 
together, for though it is a good 
cleanfer of old wounds, yet.after all 
the hardnefs is eaten away, proper 
ointments are fufficient-: therefore 
you need only now and then wafh 
the fore with it, to hinder fungous 
or proud ficfh from generating,» 
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_ Let the wound be opened accord- 
ing to the direftion of thé animal 
fibres, efpecially where there is not 
a good deal of mufcular flefh: but 
where this is in plenty, it-cannot do 
much harm, if the finus or.cavity be 
opened a little croflways. When 
all this is done, let the wound. be 


- drefled once or twice a day, accord- 


ing to the quantity of matter it dif- 
charges, by the following unguent : 
‘ Take common tar, two pounds ; 
common turpentine, half a pound ; 
honey, fix ounces; yolks of eggs, 
mumber ten. Melt the tar, tur- 
pentine, and honey together; and 
when they have ftood till they 
are only milk warm, ftir in an 
ounce of the beft French verdigreafe 
£ in fine powder ; and mix it fo 
¢ long, that it cannot fink to the 
¢ bottom.’ If you'would have it a 
little more ftiff, or of a thicker con- 
fiftence, you may add half a pint of 
wheat flour; and then with a bunch 
of feathers, the whole wound may 
be anointed with the ointment very 
warm, as often as there is occafion 3 
and laitly, cover with tow and 
pledgets. Bracken’s Farriery. 
Bruifes on the withers frequently 
impofthumate, and for want of 
care, turn fiftulous: they arife of- 
ten from pinches of the faddle, and 
fhould be, treated with repellers : 
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for this purpofe bathe the tumour’ 


well with hot vinegar, three or four 
times a day; and if that does not 
fucceed alone, an ounce of oil of 
vitriol may be put to a quart of vi- 
negar, or half an ounce of white vi- 
-triol diffolved in a little water, and 
added to the fame quantity. Thefe 
are generally very effe€tual repellers 
for this purpofe in horfes, and will 


frequently prevent impofthumation. 


When the {welling is attended with 
heat, fmarting, and little hot watry 
pimples, the following mixture will 
then be-more proper to bathe with. 


FLA 

¢ Take tevo ounces of crude fil 
* ammoniac boiled in a quart of 
‘ lime water; where that cannot 
© be had, a handful of pearl or wood 
afhes may be boiled in common 
water; pour off the decoétion, 
when fettled, and mix with it half 
a pint of fpirit of wine ; anoint 
the part afterwards with linfced 
oil, or elder-ointment, to foften 
and {mooth the fkin.’ 

. But when thefe fwellings are cri- 
tical, the confequence’of a fever fet- 
tled on this part, you muft ayoid the 
repelling method, and affift in 
bringing the {welling to matter, by 
means of fuppurating poultices : 
experienced farriers advife never to 
open thefe tumors, till they break 
of themfelves, for if they are opened. 
before they are ripe, the whole fore 
will be fpyngy, and difcharge a bloo- 
dy ichor, which foon degenerates 
into a fordid ulcers But take care 
to enlarge the openings, and pare 
away the lips, that your dreflings 
may be applied eafily ; and_ avoid 
the ligament which runs along the 
neck to the withers; if a gathering 
forms on the oppofite fide, open it 
in the fame manner, but take care 
they incline downwards, for :he. 
fake of depending orifices, and let- 
ting the matter flow off eafily. Gib- 
fon and Bartlet. 

FLANKS, the fides of an horfe. 
Ina firi&t fenfe, the flanks are the 
extremities of the belly, where the 
ribs are wanting, and below the 
loins. ‘The flanks fhould be full, 
and at the top of them, on each fide, 
fhould be a Pe and the nearer. 
thofe feathers are to each other, fo 
much the better: but if they be, as. 
it were, within view, then the mark. 
is excellent. The diftance between 
the laft rib and haunch bone, which 
is properly the flank, fhould be fhort : 
this is termed well coupled: fuch 
horfes are moft hardy, and will en- 
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_ dure labour longeft. If a horfe have 


a flank full enough; you are to con- 
fider whether it be not too large, 


that is, if over againft that partof » 


the thigh called the ftiffle, the flank 
fall-too low: for in that cafe, it is 
a great advance to purfinels, efpe- 
cially if the horfe be not very young. 
A. horfe is faid to have no flank, if 
the laft of the fhort ribs be at a con- 
fiderable diftance from the haunch 
bone; although fuch horfes may for 
the time. have very good bodies, yet 
when they are hard laboured, they 
will lofe them. A horfe alfo is faid 
to have no flank, when his ribs are 
too much ftraitened in their compafs, 
which is eafily perceived, by com- 
paring their height with that of the 
» haunch bones: for they ought to be 
as high and equally raifed up as 
them: or but very little lefs, when 
the horfe is in good cafe. 

» A horfe is likewife faid to have 
little flanks, to be forrily bodied, te 
be gaunt bellied, and thin gutted, 
when his flank turns up like a grey- 
hound, and his ribs are flat, nar- 
row and fhort. A well flanked 
horfe is one that has wide and well 
made ribs, and a good body. In 
this cafe, the word flank is ufed in 
the room ‘of gut. Solleyfell and 
Sport(maws Dié. 

FLEAM a fimall inftrument of 
‘fine fteel, compofed of two or three 
moveable lancets for blooding a 
horfe ; and fometimes making in- 
cifions upon occafion, and fo fup- 
plying the room of an incifion-knite. 
Guillet. 

FLING, in the manage, is the 
fiery and obftinate agtion of an un- 
ruly horfe.. To fling like a cow, 
is to raife only one leg, and to give 
a blow with it. To fling or kick 
with the hind-legs, fee YERK. 

FLUX, or BLoopy-FLux. See 
BLoonxeFiu xe; 93h a)! 

FLY the heels, in the manage. 


” 
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A horfe is faid to fly the heels, wher 
he obeys the fpurs.. See the articles. 
Spur and HEEL. i ; 
FOAL, or COLT. 
ticle COLT. | ane. 

-Itis no difficult matter to know 
the fhape that a foal is like to be of ; 


See the ar- 


‘for the fayne fhape he carries at 2 


month, he will carry at fix years 
old, if he be not abufed in after 


keeping ; and as the good fhape, fo 
gheidefette-alfos.; Ae sndthesheig 


As to the height, 
it is obferved, that a large fhin bone, 
long from the knee to the paftern; 
fhews a tall horfe: for which ano- 
ther way: is, to fee what fpace he 
has between his knee and withers, 
which being doubled, it will be his > 
height when he is a competent horfe. 
There are alfo means to know their 
goodnefs, for if they are ftirring, 
hot apt to be frighted, active, and 
ftriving for maftery, they generally 
prove good mettled horfes.. Ruftie 
Didi. if: 
FoaL-TEeETH. 
TEETH. | 
FOALING. It fometimes hap-« 
pens, that mares kill their foals, 
through careleffnefs, or from having 
been entangled in the ftable with 
their halters, or through the diffi- 
culty they have in bringing them 
forth. Now, fince mares go with 
foal eleven months and as many 
days as they are years old, you may 
gue{s near the time when fhe fhould 
foal, and therefore fhould caufe a 
fervant always to attend her, that _ 
he may affiftin cafe of neceffity, and 
obferve whether it be for want: of 
ftrength or courage, that the mare 
does not bring forth her foal; in 
which cafe he 1s, with his hand, to 
clofe her noftrils, which will make 
her prefs to have breath; in making 
which effort, fhe will be delivered ; 
or otherwife let him pour into her 
noftrils a little claret wine boiled 
with fennel, and fallad oil, i 
. w 


See the article 
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Will alfo affit her to bring forth. 
But if through misfortune the foal 
be dead in her belly, then promote 
a delivery by taking mares or afles 
milk, or for want of that, goats 
milk about two quarts; three pounds 
of ftrong claret wine lees ; two 
pounds of olive oil; one pound of 
the juice of white onions; mix all 
together, and make it lukewarm ; 
after which give it to the mare.at 
two drenches, the one about half an 
hour after the other. — 
if this remedy has not effect 
enough, then fome {kilful perfon, 
with a fmall hand, having anointed 
his hand and arm, fhall endeavour 
to pull out the foal, either whole or 
in pieces; and if he cannot eth 
good hold of it, he is to tie a ftrong 
-whip-cord round its neck, and {o 
pull it forth as gently as poflible. 
Sometimes foals appear with their 
feet foremoft ; in that*cafe, you are 
to thruft them in again, and with 
your hand endeavour to pull forth 
its head, at leaft its nofe, thereby 
to facilitate the mare’s delivery. So/- 
deyfell’s Compleat Horfeman. 
FONCEAU, in the manage, is 
the bottom or end of a cannon bit- 
mouth, that is the part of the bit 
that joins to the banquet. See 
CHAPERON. 
FOOT. See the article FEET. 
The foot is the extremity of a 
horfe’s leg, from the cronet to the 
tower part of the hoof. The four 
feet are diftinguifhed by four diffe- 
rent names: the two fore-feet are by 
fome called the hands of a horfe ; 
but that term is in difufe, the com- 
smon expreffion being the far fore- 
foot, to denote the right foot before; 
and the near fore-foot, the. ftirrup 
foot, and-the bridle-hand foot, to 
denote the left foot before. 
Of the two hinder-feet, the right 
is called the far hinder-foot ; and 
when {pears were in ule, it was called 
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the {pear-foot, becaufe in refting the 
fpear, the focket of it anfwered the 
right hinder-foot. The left hind 
foot, is called the near foot behind. 
Foor derobé, in the manage. A 
horfe’s foot has this appellation when 
it is worn and fected by going 
without fhoes, fo that for want of 
hoof, it is a hard matter to fhoe 
him. ; ; 
A horfe’s foot is faid to be worn 
and wafted, called in French usé, 
when he has but little hoof, and not 
enough for fhocing. . 
To gallop upon a good Foot, or 
put'a horfe upon a good foot, called 
in French fur le box pied. See falfe 
GALLOP, . We 
Fat Foot, in the manage. A 
horfe is faid to have a fat foot, when 
the hoof is fo thin and weak, that 
unlefs the nails be driven very fhort, 
he runs the rifque of being pricked 
in fhoeing. The Englifh horfes are 
very fubje& to this diforder. . 
FOREHEAD of a borfe thould 
be fomewhat broad ; fome would 
have it a little raifed, but-a flat one 
is moft beautiful. .A horfe fhould 
have in his forehead that which we 
call a feather; and if he has two 
that are near, or touch one another, 
the mark is ftill the better. See 
FEATHER. ‘ 
If a horfe be neither white, dap- 
pled, nor approaching thefe colours, 
he fhould have a ftar or blaze in his 
forehead ; it being a defe&t, not 
only as to the beauty, but oftey as 
to the goodnefs of a horfe of any 
dark colour, to be without one. 
Solleyfell. . 
- .FORE-LEGS of a horfe confit of 
an arm, 2 fore-thigh, and the thank 3 
both which, the larger, broader, 
and more nervous they are, the bets 
ter. Solleyfell. 
FORE-THIGH, or Arm, of @ 
borfe. See the article THicH. 
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FORME a’French ‘term fo! a 
fwelling in the very fubftance of a 
horfe’s paftern, and not in the fkin ; 
they come as well in the hind-legs 
as in the fore, and though it be an 
imperfection not very common, yet 
it is dangerous, in that it will ad- 
mit of no other remedy but firing, 
and taking out the fole; neither can 
the fire be given to that patt with- 
out great difficulty and hazard. In 
the Binning the forme does not 
exceed half the bignefs of a pigeon’s 
egg, but labour and ereile will 
make it, in time, to grow to about 
half the bignefs of a hen’s egg 5 and 
the nearer it is fituate to the coronet 
upon the quarters, fo much the more 
dangerous it is. Solley/ell. 

FOUL-FEEDERS. See the ar- 
ticle APPETITE. 

FOUNDERING, a diforder in 
horfes, whereof there are two kinds, 
viz. in the feet, and in tlie cheft.. 

1. Foundering in the feet is an ex- 
ceflive pain in the feet, whereby the 
horfe, being fcarcely able to touch 
the ground, draws himfelf in a heap, 
tipon which account moft people 
shave conftantly been of opinion, that 
a horfe in this condition muft alfo 
be foundered in: his body, and his 
greafe molten, which, immediately 
falling downwards, caufes that lame- 
nefs, and therefore in their cure have 
made applitation to the back and 
loins as well as the feet: but Mr. 
Snape, in his anatomy, has not on- 
ly given the beft account of this dif- 
temper, but has alfo pointed forth 
the true method of cure. In de- 
{cribing the coffin bone he has the 
following words : 

_ © Its fubftance is fungous or fpon- 
‘ gy, having innumerable _ little 
© ae piercing through its fides, 
* for the paflage of the veffels ; as 
* alfo very fimall finufes whereinto 
* are implanted the ends of the ten- 
§ dons of the mufcles that move the 
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‘ lower part of the leg and foot, 
‘ whofe fibres being at any time af- 

fefted, either by biuites il] fhoe- 
ing, or ftanding in the water af- 
ter hard riding, while the horfe ig 
hot, or by ftanding ftill in the fta+ 
ble for feveral days without hay- 
ing the feet ftopt up, and the like, 
I fay, the tendinous fibres being 
affected by thefe or other means, 
caufe the horfe to have fuch great 
pain in his feet, that he can ei 
endure to tread upon them, which 
lamenefs we call a founder, Now 
this ‘diftemper is fo much the hard- 
er to ctire, by reafon thefe fibres 
lie fo far out of reach; moft of 
them running on the upper fide of 
the bone, betwixt it and the hoof, 
and not to its bottom ; fo that the 
hoof growing upon the fides, as 
the fole doth at the bottom, theré 
is a great hazard but we fhall 
mifs effecting a cure, if we only 
pull the fole out, and do not cut 
part of the hoof off alfo.’ 
‘This method in all obftinate ca- 
{es fhould be complied with, as the 
moft certain; being fuch, if rightly 
managed, as may for the moft part 
be attended with fuccefs ; and no- 
thing can be more properly applied 
to the wounds made in the hoof than 
tar, turpentine, and honey melted 
together, with a fourth part of {pi- 
rit of wine, foaking pledgets of clean 
hurds in this mixture, and laying 
them pretty Warm upon the razures 
or chinks, omitting two days after _ 
the firft drefling ; Continuing after- 
wards to make your applications e+ 
very day, until the vacant {paces of 
the hoof are filled up. The fame 
applications ought alfo to be made 
to the fole ; covering the whole foot 
with flaxen cloths dipt in oil and 
vinegar, beat together, which may 
be faftned with a roller or a pretty 
long piece of lift, 
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But the preceding method is on- 
ly neceffary in obftinate cafes: for 
many times the foundering is cured 
only by melting pitch and tar, with 
a fufficient quantity of hog’s lard, 
pouring the mixture boiling hot up- 
on the fole, and ftuffing it up very 
carefully with hurds, and above 
them.a piece of leather with fplents. 
This is very good, but would be 
much more efficacious, if the fole 
was pared fomewhat thin, and half 
an ounce of camphor diffolved in 
the mixture, juft as it comes off the 
fire. Gibfon’s Farrier’s Guide. 

2- FOUNDERING im the Chef. 
See CHEST FOUNDERING. 

FOUR Corners, in the man- 
age: or,to work upon the four cor- 
ners, is to divide in imagination the 
volt or round into four quarters ; fo 
that upon each of thefe quarters, 
the horfe makes a round or two at 
trot or gallop; and when he has 
done fo upon each quarter, he has 
made the at corners. Guillet. 

FRENZY, or MADNESS, in a 
horfe. See thé article MADNESs. 

FROTH, in the manage, is a 
moift white matter, that ouzes from 
a horfe’s mouth, otherwife called 


foam. A horfe that, by champing 
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on his bridle, throws out, a great 
deal of froth, is judged to be a horie 
of mettle and health, and to have a 
cold, frefh mouth. Guillet. 

FRUSH, or Froc, of a horfe; is 
a fort of tender horn which arifes in 
the middle of the fole, and, at fome 
diftance from the toe, divides into 
two branches, running towards the 
heel,. in the form of a fork. Thus 
they fay: Look after this horfe, for 
the flefh is run in upon the frufh: 
I fee an excrefcence or f{prouting of. 
flefh in that part: ‘There is a fig in 
that forrel’s frufh: And this roan 
has a fcabbed frufh: And here is 
another that has a fat frufh; that 
is,.a frufh that is too thick and too 
large. Guillet. 

Running FRusH, or THRUSH. 
See RUNNING THRUSH. 

-FUZEE, two. dangerous fplents, 
joining from above downwards. 
Commonly a fuzee rifes to the knee 
and lames the horfe. Fuzees differ 
from fcrews or thorough fplents in 
this, that the latter are placed on 
the two oppofite fides of the leg. 
Fuzees are a great deal more dan- 
gerous that a fimple fplent. Guillet 
aud Solleyfell, 
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G ALL, in anatomy, a yellow 


bitter juice or humour, called 
alfo the bile, fecreted from the blood 
in the glands of the liver, and de- 
-pofited in-a peculiar refervoir, called 
the gall-bladder, in moft animals. 
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Though a horfe has no gall-blad- 
der, yet he has the porus biljarius, 
or gall-pipe, which is very large; 
and horfes abound with gall as much 
as any other creature; and are fre- 
quently in danger, either when oe 
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 fPaflage of the gall is obftructed, or 
. when the difcharge of it happens to 
be too profufe; and therefore had a 
horfe a gall-bladder, as fome other 
animals, it might be greatly expof- 
ed to accidents, by thie violence and 
quicknefs of his motions. It is fe- 
parated by its proper veffels, and 
conveyed direétly into the firft gut, 
about ten or twelve inches below 
the undermott orifice of the ftomach. 
This liquor is feparated from the 
blood, which is imported to the li- 
ver from the fpleen, &c. Gibjon 
and Bracken. 

The ufe of the bile therefore, up- 
on being mixed with the chyle and 
feces, is to attenuate and diffolve the 
oily parts, intimately mix them with 
the watery, to cleanfe off vilcidities, 
and ftimulate the mufcular fibres of 
the inteftines to their periftaltic mo- 
tion ; it alfo obtunds and correéts the 
faline and acrimonious parts of the 
chyle, diffolves fuch as were coagu- 
lated, and opens the laéteal paffages 
for the reception of the chyle;. it 
excites the appetite, and affimilates 
crude or prepared aliment, therefore 
a principal in digeftion. 

. Navel-Gaut: See the article 
NaveEL-GaLL. 

_ Wind - GALL. 
WInD-GALL. | 
_ GALLING of a borfe’s back: 
Good horfes are often fubjcé& to gall 
upon their backs, and the utmoft 
eare ought to be taken to prevent or 
cure it. The beft method of pre- 
vention is to take a hind’s tkin, well 
furnifhed with hair, and fit it neat- 
ly beneath the pannel of the faddle, 
fo that the hairy fide may be next 
the horfe:. this does not harden b 

{weat, but keeps the horfe from gall- 
ing. This is alfo a method that 
fhould never be omitted with horfes 
that are newly cured of ftich a hurt, 
as it will prevent their falling into 
it agains In long journeys, and in 


See the. article 
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hdrfes that are fubje&t to gall, it i8 
always proper to take off the faddle; 
as foon as the horfe is brought inj 
and examine whether the back be 
at all preffed, or pinched in any 
patt: it will be well to re-examine 
it after'an hout or two, to fee what 
effeét the ftanding has had; for oft- 
en the part hurt will not thew it at 
firit, but will fwell very violently 
afterwards. In this: cafe, where 
the fkin ‘is not fretted, but a fwell= 


Ing comes on; a bag of coarfe cloth 


fhould be filled with warm dung, 
and tied upon the fwelling;. which 
will not only prevent it from grow- 
ing worfe, but will take it often 
qtite down; or the {welling may 
be well rubbed with good brandy, 
laying on a paper foaked init. I? 
the {kin be broken; a mixture of 
red wine and fallad-oil is a good re- 
medy. Solleyfell. See the articles 
NavEL-GALL, BACK-SORE,HAR- 
NESS, SADDLE, &c.: 

It may not be amifs to tell the 
reader how he may preferve his own 
pofteriors, as well as the horfe’s 
back, from galling, fretting, or ex- 
coriating; to which end, the firft 
thing is; to ride upon a wel faddle. 
Next to that is, after eafitig your~ 
felf from the horfe, either walking 
flowly, or refting yourfelf upon 
fome eafy feat; and now ‘and then 
cooling your buttocks in cold wa- 
ter, to harden the fkin: for it is 
much eafier to prevent, by good ma- 
nagement, the buttocks from gall- 
ing, than to make the fkin come on 
again upon a joutney: therefore; 
apply pretty large plaiters, {pread 
thin upon leather with diachylon, 
to the buttocks, before they are. 
actually fore 3 and if the tkin is off 
the buttocks, no other application 
is better than thefe very plafters. 
Bracken’s Farrtery. j 

GALLOP, in the manage, is 
the. fwifteft natural pace of a horfe; 
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performed by reaches or leaps; thé 
' two fore-feet being raifed almoft at 
the fame time ; and when thefe are 
in the air, and juft ready to touch 
the ground again, the two hind-feet 
are lifted almoft at orice. In gallop- 
ing, the horfe may lead with which 
fore-leg he pleafes; the moft ufual 
way is that with the right; but 
which foever it be, the hind-leg of 
the fame fide muft follow it next: 
otherwife the legs are faid to be dif- 
united, and the gallop to be falfe. 
Fo remedy this diforder, the, rider 
muft ftay the horfe a little on the 
hand, and help him with the fpur a 
little on the contrary fide to that on 
which hé is difunited. As’ for ex- 
ample; if he be difunited on the 
tight fide, help him with the left 
fpur, by ftaying him as before on 
the hand a little, and alfo helping 
him at-the fame time with the calves 
of your legs. 

In a circle, the horfe 3s confined 
always to lead with his fore-leg 
within the turn, otherwife he ts faid 
to gallop falfe : but here too the 
hind-leg of the fame fide muft fol- 
low. f 
_ When you make triel of a gal- 
loper, obferve if he performs it e- 
gually, and pufh hin on fomewhat 
hard, that you may know by his 
fiop, whether he has ftrength and 
vigour, which is termed a fund or 
fource; and if he alfo be fenfible 
of the fpur. Of a horfe that has an 
eafy light gallop, that gallops fine, 
they day, he gallops upon this 
haunches; he does not prefs heavy 
upon the bridle » he bends his fore- 
legs well ; he is well coupled, keeps 
his legs united. - 

The great gallop, or the hunting 
gallop ; or the gallop with a long 
ttreteh, or gallop with all the heels, 
i. @. full fpeed. A fhort light gal- 
lop, z. ¢. a flow gallop. We alfo 
fay’a hand gallop, acanterbury gal~ 
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lop; ‘a fchool gallop, &c. % fmootit 
gallop clofe to the ground the French 
call the Englifh gallop. See the 
next article. | 

~GALLOPADE, in the manage; 
the fine gallopade, the fhort gallop; ~ 
the lifteng gallop, the gallop of 
the fchool. It is a hand gallop, or 
gallop upon the hand, in which a 
horfe galloping upon one or two 
treads is well united, and well rac- 
courci or knit together, well coupled, 
and well fet under kim. Hence they 
fay; this. horfe makes a gallopade, 
and works with one bani Cha Be 
inftead of going wpon one tread, 
whether ie out or ina circle, he has 
one haunch kept in fubjeétion, let the 
turn or change of the hand be what — 
it will ; fo that the inner haunch, 
which looks to the center of the 
ground, is more narrowed, and 
comes nearer to that center than the 
fhoulder does; and thus the horfe 
does not go altogether to thatrfide 5 
and his way of working is little 
more than one tread, and fomewhat 
lefs than two. The difference be- 
tween working with one haunch in, 
galloping upon volts, and manag- 
ing upon éerra a terra, is, that in gal- 
loping upon volts, and working terra 
a terra, the two haunches are kept 
fubje&t, and tlie two haunches are 
in, that is, within the volt, but in 
galloping a haunch in,. only one is ~ 
kept fabject. 

Fo gallop united, to gallop upon 
the good or right foot, ts when 2 
horfe that gallops right out, having 
cut the way, or led with either of 
his fore-legs, continues to lift that 
fame leg always firt ; fo that the 
hinder-leg of a fide with the leading 
fore-leg mutt likewife be raifed foon- 
er than the other hind-leg. For in- . 
ftance, if the right fore-leg leads be- 
fore the left, then the right hind-leg 
muft likewife move fooner than ” 
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Teft hind-leg; and in this order muft 
the horfe continue to go on. © 

To gallop falfe, to difunite, to 
drag the haunches, to change feet, 
to go or run upon falfe feet, to gal- 
lop upon the falfe foot, is when the 
galloper having led with one of the 
fore-legs, whether the right or left, 
does not continue to make that leg 
always fet out firft, nor to make the 
kind-leg of a fide with the leading 
leg, to move before its oppofite hind- 
leg ; that is to fay, the orderly 
going is interrupted. 

A horfe that gallops falfe, gal- 
lops with an unbecoming air, and 
incommodes the rider. If your horfe 
gallops falfe, or difunites, and you 
have a mind to put him upon keeping 
the right foot, and uniting well his 
haunches, you mutt bring to with the 
‘ calves of your legs, aud then with 
_ the out fpur; that is, the fpur that 
is contrary and oppofite to the fide 
on which he difunites ; fo that if he 
difunites to the right, you muft prick 
him with the left heel. Guillet. 

GANACHES, in the manage, 
are the two bones on each fide of the 
hinder part of the head, oppofite to 
the neck, or onfet of the head, 
which form the lower jaw, and give 
it motion. It is in this place that 
the glands or kernels of the ftrangles 
or glanders are placed. ‘Guillet. 

GANGRENE, a very great and 
dangerous degree of infiammation, 
wherein the parts affe&ted begin to 
corrupt, or put on a ftate of putre- 
_fa&tion: whence a gangrene appears 
to be a mortification in its firit or 
beginning ftate, while yet the part 
retains fome fenfe of pain, and a 
fhew of the natural heat, by which 
it is diftinguifhed from a Geteseehns, 
er thorough mortification, where 
_ there is no fenfe or warmth left. See 
MORTIFICATION. 

The figns of a gangrene, are when 
the fymptoms of inflammation toe 
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fuddenly difappear, without taking 
away the caufe; a dull fenfe in the 
part, foftnefs, flaccidity, not rifin 
again if depreffed, puftles full of 
a lymphatic or watery liquor, fome- 
times yellowifh, at other times of a 
reddifh colour, in and about the 
place inflamed. After this comes 
on a deadly blacknefs of the fleth, 
&c. the figns of an aétual mortifi- 
cation. 

In the cure of a gangrene, no- 
thing exceeds timely and {mart {cari- 
fication or cutting into the part in 
feveral places, to difcharge the fer- 
menting blood and humours tending 
to corruption. And really the ichor 
which flows out in fuch cafes is of 
fo corrofive a quality, that it takes 
away the polifh of a fine fteel in- 
ftrument, and tinges it with a bluith 
caft. After fearification it is necef- 
fary to wath the fores and all round 
the part with {trong and warm lime- 
water, with fome fulphur of vivum 
in powder, mixed with it; about a 
quarter of a pound to two quarts of 
the lime water will be fufficient. 
Bellofte recommends the following 
folution for agangrene: ‘ Take fpi- 
© rit of nitre, made with oil of vi- . 
¢ triol, or for want of that, aqua- 
* fortis, two ounces 5 quickfilver, 
¢ an ounce, mixed.” Moiften cloths 
in this liquor, and fold them-round 
the gangrened part, whereby the 
dead will readily feparate from the 
found. Bracken’s Farriery. 

GASKOIN, the hinder-thigh of 
an horfe, which begins at the ftiffle, 
and reaches to the ply, or bending 
of the ham. See the article THicH. 

GATE, in the manage, is ufed 
for the going or pace of a horfe, 
Hence they fay, this horfe has a ~ 
good gate, but the other has a 
broken gate ; that is, this horfe goes 
well, but the other does not. Guzllet: 

GATHERERS or NIpPers, 
the name ufually given to four teeth, 

AN which 
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- which a horfe gets when he is three 
years old. See the articles AcE of 
a Horfe, and TEetTu. | 

GAUNT-BELLIED, orLicur- 
BELLIED hore, is one whote belly 
fhrinks up ‘towards his flanks, 
whence you may conclude: he is ex- 
tremely coftive, and annoyed with 
much unnatural heat, foas always 
to be very wathy, tender, and un- 
healthy, after hard labour. 

In order to cure it, we muft ob- 
ferve, that all horfes have two {mall 
ftrings reaching from the cods to 
the bottom of the belly, one on each 
fide; you muft therefore with your 
finger break thefe ftrings, and then 
anoint the part every day with frefh 
butter and the ointment populneum 
mixed in equal quantities. Ru/tic 
Did. 

GELDING, aterm ufed to de- 
note the operation of © caftrating 
horfes ; and ufed alfo for the horfes 
fo caftrated, or whofe tefticles are 
cut out. 

The gelding of a foal is an eafy 
operation, and feldom attended with 
any ill accident. But if a horfe’s 
ftones fhould be bruifed or otherwife 
hurt, and: fo. become irrecoverable, 
the extirpating of thefe will require 
the fkill of: a good artift.. The horfe 
being firft caft on a dunghill, or o+ 
ther foft place, the fcrotum or out- 
ward cafe is to be cut open on each 
fide, where both ftones are to be 
taken away; and where there is. but 
one, that fide where the difeafed 
ftone lies: previous to taking: out 
the ftones, tie a waxed thread round 
the ftrings, to ftop the blood ; and 
with a pair of fharp fciflars, or knife, 
cut the ftrings between the ligature 
and the ftone, applying to the wound 
pledgets dipped in the common di- 
geitive, mixed with fpirits of wine, 
laying over all comprefies and @ 
bandage. — LG ROS a a et 
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The ufual method of fecuring the 
fpermatic veflels is by cauterizing 
their extremities, and filling up the 
{crotnm or bag with falt: this me- 
thod, though fuccefsfully praétifed 
on young colts, fhould by no means 


‘be trufted to in grown horfes ; be- 


caufe the efchar from burning may 
by accidents be removed, and a pro- 
fufe bleeding enfue before it is dif- 
covered. Should a fever or inflam- 
mation enfue, bleed largely, and 
follow the directions laid down un- - 
der the article FEver. Should the 


‘belly and fheath fwell, foment twice 


a day, and bathe often with oil of 
rofes and vinegar, till the tumor 
fubfides, and the wound digeifts. 
Gibfon’s Farrier’s Guide, and Bart- 
let's Farriery. 

In gelding of horfes there are two 
things principally to be regarded ; 
which are the age‘of. the creature, 
and the feafon of the year. If it be 
a colt that is to be gelt, it may be 


-done at nine days old, or at fifteen, 


or as foon as the tefticles come down 3 
for the fooner this is done the better 
it always 1s for ftrength and courage 
in the creature afterwards: but a 
farrier may geld a horfe at any age 
that he pleafes, if he will be careful 
as to the cure. The fecond thing is 
the time of the year: and as to this, 
the months of April and May are al- 
ways efteemed the moft proper, but 
it fhould by no means be done later 
than in June for the Summer time; 
if this is paffed by, it ought to be 
deferred till the fall of the leaf, orend , 
of September. The farriers gene- 
rally add athird confideration, which 
is always to. do it in the wane or de- 
creafe of the moon. Ruffic Did. 

_ GENETTE, in the manage, a 
Turkith bit, the curb of which is alk 
of one piece, and made like a large 
ring, and placed above the liberty. 
of the tongue. . | 
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* When they bridle a horfe, they 
make his chin pafs through this 
curb, which -furrounds his beard. 
This fort of bit was much ufed at 
the court of France, when Guillet 
wrote. 

GENETTE, is alfo ufed for the 
particular way of riding praétifed in 
Spain, which being fo fhort, that 
the fpurs bear upon the horfe’s 
flank, would be reckoned an in- 
decency in France and England ; 
but among the Spaniards it paffes 
for a piece of gallantry, and hand- 
fome carriage, when they ride upon 
their genettes in going to court be- 
fore the ladies. Guillet. 

GIGGS, or Gics, or FLAPs, 
little fwellings or bladders, with 
black heads, that grow in the mouth 
of a horfe, on the infide of the lips 
and palate, which will fometimes ap- 
pear as big as a walnut, and {fo pain- 
ful withal, that the horfe will let 
his meat fall out of his mouth, or at 
leaft keep it in his mouth unchewed, 
The gigs proceed from foul feed- 
ing; and are cured by flitting them 
open with a knife or lancet, and 
wafhing them afterwards with falt 
and vinegar: but when they dege- 
nerate into what are called cankers, 
which are known. by little white 
fpecks, that fpread, and oceafion ir- 
regular ulcers, the beft method then 
is to touch them daily with a fmall 
flat cautery moderately heated, till 
the {preading is ftopped; and to rub 
the fores, three or four times a day, 
with ZEgyptiacum, and tinéture of 
myrrh fharpened with oil or fpirit 
of vitriol: when by this drefling the 
floughs are feparated, they may be 
wathed frequently ‘with a fpunge 
dipt'in copperas or fublimate wa- 
ter, if they continue to {pread; or 
a tincture made by diffolving half an 


ounce of burnt alum, and two ounces’ 


of honey, in a pint of tincture of 
yofes. Either of thefe will dry them 
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up, and are very ufeful in moft dif, 
orders of the mouth. Ruftic Dia, 
and Bartlet’s Farriery. 

GIGOT, in the manage. A 
branch after the form of a gigot or 
leg, is a branch the lower part of 
which is round, and called in French 
gargouille. Guillet. 

GLAND, in anatomy, a foft, 
fpongy, lax body, ferving to fepa- 
raté fome particular humour from 
the mafs of blood, and in brute 
creatures commonly called.a kernel. 
A gland is principally compofed of 
a long continued convolution of one 
or more arteries, from whofe fides 
arifes a multiplicity of excretory 
duéts, of larger or fmaller dimen- 
fions, in proportion to the thicker or 
thinner fluid deftined by nature to 
pafs through them, agreeably to the 
exigencies of the animal fabric. Mott 
parts of the body are fupplied with 
glands, and thofe of various kinds. 
The {kin abounds with minute 
glands, for the fecretion of the fweat. 
‘The udder is a gland whofe office it 
is to prepare the milk ; the liver is a 
gland that feparates the bile from 
the blood; and the kidneys are 
glands formed for the fecretion of 
the urine. The falivary glands are 
of ufe to moiften the food, and ren- 
der it more eafy to be digefted. 

As to what regards ‘Re lympha- 
tic glands, fome of thefe are fituated 
in the head, fome of them in the 
cheft, and fome in the lower belly ; 
whilft others are difperfed in the 
interftices of the mufcles, or accom- 

any the large blood-veffels. ‘The 
limbs are furnifhed but with a few 
of them; and thofe generally fmall, 
which notwithitanding, if diftem- 
pered, will acquire a confiderable 
jize. From a burfting of thefe vef- 
fels, ‘thus increafed in their bulk, 
proceed dropfies. : 

Several ill effeéts arife likewife 
from diforders in the other glands, | 

I 4 as 
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ag the jaundice from a diftempered 
liver, or an obftruétion, of the bili- 
ary duéts ; violent colds from a 
preternatural ftate of the parotides, 
and other glands about the ears; 
mouth, and throat; and a ftubborn 
coltivenefs, and fometimes a purg- 
ing, from a difeaied condition of 
the {mall glands, and membranes 
of the inteftines, The glands of 
the externa] parts are alfo fametimes 
inflamed and. fuppurate; and fome- 
times grow hard and {chirrous. Nor 
are the glands fubfervient to the lu- 
brication of the joints exempt from 
being affeéted with difeafes. See 
the article KERNEL. Wood's Trea- 
tife of Farriery. 

GLANDERS, a flux or running 
of corrupt matter from the nofe of a 
horfe, which is of different colours, 
white, yellow, green, or black, ac- 
cording to the degree of malignity, 
er according as it has been of lon 
or fhort continuance. Gibfon's Far- 
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particular account of the fymptoms 
of this diforder from M. la Foffe, 
that we may the better judge of the 
merit of our author, and his difco- 
verics. ‘This gentleman then has 
diftinguifhed feven different kinds of 
glanders, four of which are incu- 
rable. 

The firft proceeds from ulcerated 
lungs ; the purulent matter of which 
comes up the trachea, and is dif- 
charged through the noftrils, like a 
whitith liquor, fometimes appearing 
in lumps and grumes.~ In this dif- 
order, though the matter is dif- 
charged from the noftrils, yet the 
malady is folely in the lungs. 

The fecond is a wafting humour, 
which ufually feizes horfes at the de- 
cline of a difeafe, caufed by too 
hard labour: this defiuxion alfo proz 
ceeds from the lungs. 

The third is a malignant dif- 
charge which attends the ftrangles,’ 
fometimes, and falls upon the lungs, 


rier’s Guide, and Bracken’s Art of *which runs off by the noftrils. 


Farriery. 

The caufe and feat of the glanders 
have till lately been fo imperfeét- 
ly handled, and fo little underftood, 
by the writers on this diftemper, that 
it is no wonder it fhould be ranked 
among the incurables: byt a new 
light having been thrown on this 
_ whole affair 4 M. la Foffe, the 


French king’s farrier, who has been. 


at the pains to trace out and difcover 
by didetions, the fource and caufle 
of this diforder, we hope the method 
he has propofed, with fome further 
experiments and improvements, will 
foon bring to a certainty of cure (in 
moft cafes at leaft) a diftemper fo 
dangerous to our horfes, and that 
hitherto has eluded the force of art. 
Before we make mention of this 
work, which has the approbation of 
the royal academy oe {ciences, it 
will not be unacceptable to our read- 
ers, we apprehend, to have a more 


The fourth is when an acrimo- 
nious humour in the farcy feizes 
thefe parts, where it foon makes 
terrible havock. . 

The fifth we fhall defcribe by and 
by, as.arifing from taking cold. 

The fixth is a difcharge from the 
ftrangles, which fometimes vents it~ 
felf upon the noftrils.. See the ar- 
ticle STRANGLES. 

Thefe are the various diforders 
which have been obferved fometimes 
to throw matter out from the no- 
ftrils ; let us now defcribe the real. 
glanders. 

The matter then difcharged from 
the noftrils of a glandered horfe is 
either white, yellow, or greenith ; 
fometimes ftreaked or tinged with 
blood ; when the difeafe is of long 
ftanding, and the bones are fouled, 
the matter turns blackifh, and be- 
comes very foetid, and is always at~ 
tended with a {welling of the kernels 

oF. 


| 
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| or glands under the jaws : in every 


other refpect the horfe is gene- 
rally healthy and found, till the 
diftemper hath been of fome conti- 
nuance. 

It is always a bad fign when the 
matter fticks to the infide of the 
noftrils like glue or ftiff pafte ; when 
the infide of the, nofe 1s raw, and 
looks of a livid or lead colour ; 
when the matter becomes bloody, 
and ftinks; and when:it looks of an 
afh-colour. But when only a lim- 
pid fluid is firft difcharged, and af- 
terwards a whitifh matter; the 
gland under the jaw not increafing, 
and the diforder of no long continu- 
ance, we may expect a fpeedy cure: 
for in this cafe, which arifes from 
taking cold, after a horfe has been 
over-heated, the pituitary membrane 
is but flightly inflamed ; the lymph 
in the {mall veffels condenfed, and 
the glands over loaded, but not yet 
ulcerated. 

From thefe fymptoms, and fome 
obfervations made both by Bracken 
and Gibfon, it is plain they were 
not abfolute ftrangers to the feat of 
this diforder, though they negleéted 
puthing their inquiries to the foun- 
tain head, and confequently were at 
a lofs to know how to apply the re- 
medy to the parts affected. But la 


- Fofle, after examining by diffec- 


tion, the carcafies of glandered 
horfes, and making a frig {crutiny 
into the ftate of the yifcera, aflifted 
for that purpofe by ingenious and 
expert anatomifts, for ten years to- 
gether, affirms this difeafe to be al- 
together local, and that the true feat 
of it is in the pituitary membrane, 
which lines the partition along the 
infide of the nofe, the maxillary fi- 
nufes, and the frontal finufes’s ; that 
the vifcera, as liver, lungs, &c. of 
glandered horfes are in general ex- 
eceding found, and confequently that 
the feat of this diforder is not in thofe 
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parts, as has been aflerted by moft 
authors ; nor indeed is it probable 
it fhould: for how could fuch horfe¢ 
preferve their appetite, their good 
appearance, fleek and fhining: coats ;_ 
in a word, all the figns of health 
for many years together (which 
many glandered hories are known 
to enjoy) with fuch diftempered 
bowels. 

But on nicely examining the heads 
of fuch horfes, he found the cavities 
abovementioned more or lefs filled . 
with a vifcous flimy matter; the | 


_~membrane which lines both them, 


and the noftrils inflamed, thickened, 
and corroded, with fordid ulcers, 
which. in fome cafes had eat into the 
bones. He obferves that when glan- 
dered horfes difcharge matter from 
both noftrils, both fides of the mem- 
brane and cavities were affected : 
but when they ran at one noftril on- 
ly, that fide only was found dif- 


_ tempered. 


It is a curious remark of our au- 
thor, that the fublingual glands, or 
the kernels fituated under the jaw 
bone, which are always fwelled in. 
this diftemper, do not difcharge their 
lymph into the mouth, as in man, 
but into the noftrils ; and that he 
conftantly found their obftruétion 
agreed with the difcharge; if one 
gland only was affeéted, then the, 
horfe difcharged from one noftril 
only, but if both were, then the difs 
charge was from both. 

He fometimes, tho’ rarely, found 
the bony partition of the nofe cariz | 
ous or rotten; but that the fpongy 
bones about this part muft fuffer 
from the acrimony of matter long 
pent up is not at all to be doubted, 
though the more folid ones may ef= 
cape. 

The feat of this diforder, thus 

difcovered, our author with great 

ingenuity has paved the way. for 

cure ; Dy trepanning thefe ee 
: an 
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and. taking out a piece of bone, by 
which means the parts affected may 
be wafhed with a proper inje€tion ; 
and in fine the ulcers deterged, 
healed, and dried up. 
_ Butas from the obfervations fince 
made by this gentleman, there are 
different fpecies of the glanders: fo 
the cure of the milder kinds may firft 
be attempted by injections and fu- 
migations. Thus after taking cold, 
fhould a horfe for fifteen or twenty 
days difcharge a limpid fluid, or 
whitifh matter, from one or both 
noftrils, the glands under the jaw 
rather growing harder, than dimi- 
nifhing, we may expect it will de- 
generate into a true glanders.. To 
prevent which, after firit bleeding 
and treating him as above directed, 
for a cold, let an emollient inje&tion 
prepared with a decoétion of linfeed 
and marfh-mallows, elder, camo- 
mile flowers, and honey of rofes, 
or fuch like, be thrown up as far as 
poflible with a ftrong fyringe, and 
repeated three times a day. Should 
the running not leffen, or be remov- 
ed in a fortnight, by the ufe of this 
injection, a reftringent one may now 
be prepared with tin&ture of rofes ; 
lime-water, &c. (as will hereafter 
be particularly defcribed) and the 
noftrils fumigated with the powders 
of frankincenfe,  maftich, amber, 
and cinnabar burnt on an iron heat- 
ed for that purpofe; the fume of 
which may ealily be conveyed through 
a tube into the noftrils. ‘This me- 
thod has been found fuccefsful when 
ufed in time, but the methods: of 
cure depend on the {tubbornefs of 
the diforder ; and when inveterate, 
recourfe muft be had to the opera- 
tion abave mentioned. . 

This operation Ja Foffe has per- 
formed on three horfes, two of 
whom déifcharged from one noftril 
only, and the third from both: the 
two firit he trepanned on that fide of 
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the head which was affeéted; and ta 
the other he performed it on both, 
and found that the wound and per- 
foration filled up with good flefh in 
twenty-fix days; and that the 
horfes fuffered no inconvenience from 
the operation, though after this ex- 
periment, they were put to death. ~ 

The dire&tions and orders of the 
civil government of France, which 
hinders people from keeping glan- 
dered horfes long, prevented M. la 
Foffe repeating his attempts, and 
pufhing his experiments farther ; 
but it is to be hoped, that fo ufeful 
a project will be purfued to its ut- 
moft extent, as it feems fo promi- 
fing in the execution, and is fo im- 
portant in its confequences ; to which 
end we fhall beg leave to animad- 
vert on what has been faid, and of- 
fer our opinion both in relation to 
the difeafe, the operation, and tke 
manner of conduéting the cure. 

In order to prove that a great in~ 
flammation vf the pituitary mem- 
brane is always the caufe of the 
glanders, M. la Foffe has attempt- 
ed to bring on an inflammation upon 
the fame membrane, by a corrolive 
injection ; and when the injeétion was 
only thrown into one fide, the max- 
illary lymphatic glands were {welled 
on the fame fide ; and that noftril 
only produced the difcharge : but 
when. both noftrils were “injected, 
thefe fymptoms appeared on both 
fides. This gentleman obferves, 
that the bone of the maxillary finus 
being broke by the kick of another 
horfe, the ufual fymptoms of the 
glanders foon appeared from the in- 
flammation the pituitary membrane 
fuffered on the occafion. 

The original fource and caufe then 
of this diforder feems to be an in- 
flammation of the glands and mem- 
brane that lines the noftrils and 
thefe cavities, which, if not difper- 
{ed in time, will form matter and 

ulcerate, 
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-ulcerate, and erode the bones for 
want of a free difcharge to unload 
the cavities, and of proper applica- 
tions to cleanfe and deterge the ul- 
cers: violent colds or a feverith 
tranflation fettling here, may alfo oc- 
cafion the fame complaint, and are 
“probably the general caufes. 

There is a diforder in men called 
ozoena, that has a great fimilitude 
to this in horfes, and arifes often 
from an inflammation in the ‘max- 
ijlary finufes or cavities in the cheek 
-bones, from whence enfues a col- 


lection ‘of matter, which when the, 


cavity is full, or the head properly 
inclined, runs over into the nofe, and 
would conftantly difcharge thence 
like a glandered horfe, was the head 
continued in the fame pofition. The 
furgical cure is the taking out one 


.or more teeth from the upper jaw, 


and perforating the cavity with a 
proper inftrument, in order to make 
a depending orifice for the matter to 
flow through, and to make way for 
fyringing the parts affected with 
proper injections, which in this cafe 


are thrown through the cavity into. 


~ the nofe. 
The fimilarity of thefe two cafes, 


_ with the method of cure, and the 


fuccefs attending the furgical treat- 
ment (which was firft invented and 
perfected by our countrymen Drake 
and Cowper) undoubtedly gave the 


firft hint for trepanning and fyring-. 


ing thefe cavities in horfes ; and. it 
is moft probable, that when the o- 
peration is attempted in time, be- 
fore the bones become rotten, it will 
be attended with equal fuccefs : but 
after opening the cavities, should it, 
by probing, be difcovered that the 
bones are in that ftate,° the beft way 
then would be to difpatch the horfe, 
to prevent unnecefiary trouble and 


expen | 
he perforation being made on 
the maxillary and frontal finufes, by 
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means of the trepan, our’ next buff« 
nefs.is to prevent the holes from filf- 
ing up too faft, as it may be né- 
ceffary to keep them open for fome 
weeks, before a cure can be effec&t- 


ed: for which purpofe, after the ufe 


of the injeétion, let the upper one 
be filled with a piece of cork waxed 
over, and adapted exaélly to its fize ; 
the lower one may be kept open with 
a hollow leaden tent, through which 
there will bea conftant drain’ of 
matter from the finufes, which will 
be greatly favoured. by this depend- 
ing orifice, and-both be detained by 
a proper bandage. If this method 


‘fhould not preyent the granulations 


or fhoots of the ftefi from filling up 
fo faft as to choak up the perfora- 
tion, and by that means hinder the 
injections paffing freely, they mutt 
be fupprefled by rubbing with cau- 
ftic medicines, or touching with the 
actual cautery, as may alfo the bony 
edges, which by obliging them to 
exfoliate or {cale off, will retard the | 
healing. The injeétions firft made 
ufe of fhould be of a deterfive na- 
ture, as a decoétion of -birthwort, 
gentian, and centaury ; to a quart 
of which, if two ounces of AEgyp- 
tiacum and tincture of myrrh are 
added, it may be as proper as any ; 
and when the difcharge is obferved 
to abate, and the colour alter to a 
thick white matter, the inje€tion » 


‘may be changed for barley-water, 


honey of rofes, and tin&ture of 
myrrh ; and finally, to dry up the 
humidities, and recover the tone of 
the relaxed glands, Bates’s alum 
water, or a {olution of colcathar vi- 
triol, lapis medicamentofus, or fuch’ 
like in lime-water will moft proba- 
biy complete the cure. Dri Bracken 
recommends the following : 
‘ Take of alum and white vitriol 
‘ powdered, of each four ounces}; 
‘ calcine them in a crucible; when 
© cold, powder. the calx, and “mix 
6 it 
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* i¢with a gallon of lime-water, and 
* a quart of vinegar; decant the 
* clear for ule.” 

But whoever is at all acquainted 
with practical furgery well knows, 
that without the affiftance of inter- 
mals, efpecially in glandular -dif- 
orders, the cure is not fo eafily ef- 
fected, nor rendered complete or 
Jatting. I therefore advife a ftrong 
decoction of guaiacum chips to be 
given every day to a quart er three 
pints throughout the cure, and 
when the matter leflens, to purge at 

roper intervals ; and put a rowel 
anto the ‘horfe’s chelt, in order to di- 
vert the fluids fronxtheir old chan- 
nel: if thefe fhould not fucceed, 
mercurials may be given with the 
phyfic; and the alterative powders, 
with lime water, may be given fora 
time, if the horfe is worth the ex- 
pence. Bartlet’s Farfxry. . 

For particular aa for tre- 
panning glandered horfes, the reads 
er is defired to confult M\ La Foffe's 
Obfervations upon borfes, and Mr. 
_ Bartlet’s Farriery, in each whereof 
the diregtigns are further illuftrated 
by a copper-plate. 

Mr. Wood (in, his New Treatife 
of Farriery) declares, that allthe au- 
thors who haye hitherto wrote upon 
this diforder, have not been able to 
give us the leaft probability. of ac- 
complifhing an effectual cure of it. 
As to the caufe or feat of the glan- 
ders, he thinks that Dr. Bracken 
has fet thefe particulars in as good a 
light as La Foffe has done; and as 
to the treatment of, them, he thinks 
the French author only fingular in 
direéting a hole to be made in the 
head, in order to throw in an in- 
jeétion, which from the obferyations 
f has made in refpect of trepanning 
horfes affeted with the reaj glan- 
ders, he confidently afferts muft turn 
out as fruitle{s and abortive as any 
method whatever, his writer can 
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by no means fall in with the fenti- 


ments of M. La Foffe, in fuppofing 
that the blood in the glanders is no 
way faulty, and that no ftrefs is to 
be laid upon internal medicines. 
Our countryman thinks the blood m 
this cafe muft be very much vitiated, 
and full of falt, acrid particles, as 
is evident from the ulcerations cauf= 
ed-in the glandular part of the head. 
For the cure of this diftemper, Mr. 
Wood advifes the fame remedies 
which he directs for colds and ftran- 
gles. On the failure of thefe, let 
recourfe. be had to falt’ marthes, 
which is the only expedient left that 
can carry along with it the leaft pro- 
bability of bringing about a cure. 
The glanders are looked upon as 
the moft infectious of all other ma- 
ladies that can hvppen to a horfe ; 
aud, according to Gibfon, it is cer- 
tainly fo at feme feafons more than 
others. -On the other hand, Bracken 
mentions that the glanders are not 
more contagious than a confumption 
in kuman bodies. » 
GLYSTER, or CrystER. A 
certain liquid remedy or injeftion 


- introduced into the inteflines by the 


fundament. 

There can be nothing more ex 
peditious in relieving divers diftem- 
pers than the medicines that come _ 
under thefe forms ; befides which they 
are in all thofe of the guts the moft 
certain, as they are tmmediately 
conyeyed to the feat of the diftem- 
per; whereas thofe things given 
at the mouth muft often lie a con- 
fiderable time, and likewife undergo 
many changes and alterations be- 
fore they can reach their proper fcene 
of aétion : therefore all loofenefles, 
cholics, all manner of coftivenefs, 
ali fluxes and hemorrhages of blood, 
&c. are moft certainly conquered 
and overcome by one or other of 
thefe forms +: hut when thefe dif- 

iy . charges 
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charges tend to the folution of fome 
other difeafe, the judicious prac- 
titioner ought neither to attack them 
by glyfter, nor any other way, in 
contradiétion to nature. ‘Gibfon’s 
Farrier’s Difpenfatory. 

Glyfters may be reduced to thefe 
different kines, viz. laxative and 
emollient, purgative and reftrin- 

ont. 

Emollient glyfters are thofe made 
of the decoétion of emollient herbs, 
as mallows, marfh-mallows, the herb 
mercury, pellitory, chamomile flow- 
ers, and fuch like, which relax the 
guts, and foften the excrements when 
they are hard and dry ; and when to 
thefe are added an ounce of fweet 
fennel-feed, or of bay-berries bruifed, 
they make the glyfter decoétion ; 
and to make it laxative, oil and 
treacle, or coarfe fugar may be dif- 
folved in the ftrained decoftion, 
while it is warm, and it will open 


a horfe’s belly, and give eafe by dif-., 


charging the excrements and other 
contents of his bowels without pain 
or griping. 

Purging glyfters are compounded 
of the fame purging ingredients of 
which the various kinds of purges 
are made, added to the decoction of 
the emollient ingredients; or for 
want of thefe, to two or three quarts 
of fat broth. The propereft pur- 
gatives for glyfters are fena, colo- 


quintida, or bitter apple, jalap, le-. 


nitive eleftuary, carrocoftinum, or 


fyrup of buck-thorn, with a hand- 


ful of common falt for a ftimulus, 
when a fpeedy and immediate dif- 
charge is required. 

~ Reftringent glyfters are intended 
to ftop violent loofenefles ; they are 
feldom ufed, or indeed but little 
underftood, by the praétitioners in 
farriery: but they have often been 
found efficacious when no internals 


by the mouth would avail, fuch as 


decogtions of oak-bark and pome- 


“\ 
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granate-bark, balauftines, red rofesy 
dyers gall, and fuch like, with di- 
afcordium, mithridate, or Venice 
treacle diffolved in them; and to 
thefe may be added a fourth kind, 
which may be termed nutritive, and 
are of great benefit in fome convul-- 
five cafes, where the jaws are fet fo 
clofe that nothing can be tranfmit- 
ted into the ftomach; or where the 

aflages of the throat and gullet are 
{welled and inflamed, which fone- 
times is fo violent that a horfe is in 
danger of being ftaryed or ftrangled, 
unlefs nourifhment can be conveyed 
fome other way than by the mouth. 
Nutritive glyfters, or the conveying 
foed by a pipe into the fundament, 
may confift of broths made of fheep’s 
heads, fheep’s trotters, or any other 
kind of meat that is not too fat, as 
milk-pottage, or rice-milk ftrained, 
or any other thing whereby a horfe 
may receive a nourifhment in any 
extremity, wherein nothing can be 
conveyed by the mouth. A nutri- 
tive glyfter fhould be but {mall in 
quantity, not exceeding a quart or 
three pints at a time; but fhould be 
often repeated. ‘The like caution is 
no lefs neceffary in adminiftring re~ 
ftringent glyfters, which ought to be 
but {mall in quantity, and have no- 
thing in their compofition that is 
unctuous or oily, for that would 
defeat the end for which they are 
given; and the longer they be in 
the bowels, before they eome awayy 
the more efficacious they will prove 
in ftopping loofeneffes. In regard 
to laxative and purging glyfters, 


, there is no need of any great reftric- 


tion as to the quantity, which may 
be. given to two or three quarts in, - 
fome cafes where the balls of dung 
are black and hardened in the purfes 
of the colon. 

It ought to be a general rule in 
adminiftring glyfters ef all kinds, 
that the horfe fhould firft be raked 

by 
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by a perfon who has a fmall hand, 
to take out the dung that lies in the 
ftrait gut. The glyfter fhould be 
but milk warm: the glyfter-pipe 
fhould be made of box, lignum vite, 
or any other wood that turns {mooth 
and will receive a polifh.. It fhould 
be at leaft fourteen inches long, an 
inch thick at the nofle, and an inch 
and a half at the other end where 
the bag is faftened; and the mouth 
fhould be turned into a fmooth oval 
with little holes. Guib/on’s Difeafes 
of Horfes.. 

_GOAD, in the manage, the fame 
with valet. See VALET. 

GOING, in the manage, the pace 
or. gate of a horfe. See GaTe. 
~ GONORRHOEA, or MaTTER- 
ING of the.yard. See MATTERING 
‘of the yard. 

GORGED, a term in farriery 
importing a fwelling: thus they 
fay, this horfe’s paftern-joint is gorg- 
ed, and the other has his legs gorg- 
ed; you muft walk him to take 
down the fwelling. Guillet. _ 

_ GOURDINESS, the dealer’s term 
for a {welling in a horfe’s leg. 
Bracken. 

GRAPES, a word fometimes 
ufed to fignify the arrefts, or mangy 
tumours in a horfe’s legs. See the 
article ARRESTS. . 

GRAPPLE, in the manage. 
horfe is faid to grapple either with 
one or both. legs, when he catches 
or raifes them more haftily, and 
higher than ordinary, as if he were 
curvetting. He grapples with one 
leg, when he railes it precipitately 
higher than the other, without bend- 
ing the ham. Hence they fay, your 
horfe harps or grapples, fo that he 
muft have the itring-halt in his 
hough. Guillet. 

' GRASS feems to be the moft natu- 
ral food of horfes as well as of many 
other brute creatures, but by reafon 
of the coldnefs of our foil and cli-~ 
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mate, our’grafs is not fo nourifh= 
ing as to ftrengthen a_horfe’ for 
hard labour, without an addition 
of dry provender. See the article 
FEEDING of hor/es. 

That gra{s is always reckoned the 
beft, which is fhort, thick, and on 
dry but fertile ground; that needs 
little manure, elpecially fuch as has 
always been made ufe of, only as 
pafture, and has little or no other 
dwnging, but which the animals 
themielves leave upon it: therefore 
moft horfes thrive better on com- 
mons, or on the gra{fs that grows 
near commons, than on meadows 
that have been often mowed, and 
have had great crops of hay taken 
off them from time to time. 

_ A fummer’s grafs is often necef- 
fary, more particularly to horfes glut- 
ted with food, and who ule little 
exercife : but a month or two’s run- 
ning is proper for moft, thofe efpe- 
cially who have been worked hard, 
and have ftiff limbs, {welled legs, 
or wind-galls. Horfes whofe feet 
have been impaired by quitters, bad 


thoeing, or any other accidents, are 


alfo beft repaired at grafs. Thofe 
lamenefles, particularly require turn- 
ing out to grafs, where the mufcles 
or tendons are contra¢ted or fhrunk : 
for by the continual gentle exercife 
in the field, with the affiftance of a 
pattin fhoe on the oppofite foot, the 
fhortened limb is kept on the ftretch ; 
the waited parts are reftored to their 
ufual dimenfions, and the limb a- 
gain recoyers its ufual tone and 
fivength. Where it can be done 
conveniently, the pafturing them in 
May and June is in general moft ad- 
vifeable, as the grafs in thofe months 
is to be preferred, and the feafon is 
lefs infe&ted with flies and heat, 
which in July and Auguft are apt to 
be very troublefome, and frequently 
fo teaze and torment a horfe,. that, 
with ftamping and kicking, his gour- 

dinefs 
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dinefs and-wind-galls will often ra- 
ther be increafed than diminifhed. 
Gibfon’s Difeafes of Horfes, and Bart- 
let’s Farriery.. See FEEDING of 
Horfes. 
GRAVELLING, an_ accident 
that happens to a horfe in travelling, 
when: little gravel ftones, getting in 
between the hoof and the aor fettle 
at the quick, and there fefter and 
fret. The firft thing to be done 
in this cafe, is to get the ftones out: 
but if you have not very good rea- 
fon to believe your horfe gravelled 
by pinching his fole, with a, pair of 
pinchers, do not tear up. his foot. 
After you have got out all the 
gravel, which may be known by a 
difcontinuation of the blacknefs, the 
place may be healed by the green 
dintment, which muft be applied 
very warm, or rather poured hot in- 
to the grievance; and afterwards, 
fill the hollow part with fomething 
of amore firm confiftence, fuch as 
black pitch, with a little turpentine 
or the like. If the gravel lie deep, 
or thro’ the fole of the foot, then it 
is fafeft and beft to draw the fole, 
by which means you will prevent a 
quitter-bone; and then apply tar 
and turpentine warm, till a new 
one be eed enough for the horfe 
to travel upon. Sometimes, the 
grievance proceeds ftill farther, and 
affects the coffin-bone, which is of 
fo foft and {fpungy a nature, that it 
foon turns carious and rotten. 
Therefore, if this be the cafe, which 
though it cannot be difcovered till 
_ the fole is drawn, yet it may be ea- 
fily difcerned afterwards, in two 
dreflings, by'a continuation of the 
blacknefs over againit the hole. 
Then, if the coffin-bone is tainted, 
nothing exceeds the aétual cautery 


or burning iron, contrived with a. 


point like afugar-loaf; and, by dry- 

ing the bone in this manner, and 

the application of the following fpi- 
oe : 
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ritous mixture, with the grean oint-, 
ment over all, the part may be cured. 

The mixture is this: « Take 
€ tincture of myrrh aloes, half an 
* ounce; tinéture of euphorbium, 
‘ two drams. Mix.’ Apply this, 
by dipping a fmall doffil of lint in. 
it to the decayed bone, without 
warming, twice a day; and the 
green, ointment over all, as already 
directed, Bracken’s Farriery. 

GRAY or Grey Colour. 
the article CoLour. 

GREASE, .a fwelling and gour- 


See 


dinefs of the legs, which frequently 


ras Gain to horfes after a journey, 
moit people have hitherto beliéved 
their greafe to be melted by hard 
riding, and fallen into their legs ; 
and that which may have probably 
given encouragement to this opinion 
1s, the colour of the matter iffuing 
from the chinks and fores in thofe 
parts when they come to break, 
fomewhat refembling the greafe, as 
the fubftance of the legs is nervous 
and finewy, whereby the matter 
which comes from thence is different 
from that which is difcharged from 
the mufcular and flefhy parts, where 
the rednefs and texture of the blood 
gives it a different colour and con- 
iftency. Gibjon'’s Farrier’s Guide. 
The greafe fometimes proceeds. 
from a relaxation of the veflels, and 
fometimes from a vitiated blood. 
In the former cafe, the cure depends 
upon much about the fame treat- 
ment, as when it is confequent to 
the want of exercife. In the latter, 
recourfe muft be had to internal me- 
dicines accompanied with proper 
evacuations. Should the greafe be 
an attendant on fome other diftem- 


-per, that difeafe muft be firft re+ 


moved before any remedy can take 
effet in regard of the greafe. If 
the heels crack, and a matter ouzes 
out from them, apply for three or 
four times the following poultice, 

. viz. 
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wiz. ¢ Take four ounces of garlic, 
© boil it in a quart of ale grounds 
© and half a pint of vinegar, till 
© half is confumed: then take half 
“a pound of honey, and three or 
* four ounces of the ointment of 
¢ marfh-mallows or hog’s lard, or 
© goofe-greafe ; and with a fuflicient 
© quantity of rye-meal, work it into 
the confiftence of a poultice.’ 
This will foften and blunt the fharp 
corrofive particles the matter has 
acquired ; and at the fame time, by 
promoting a difcharge, will unload 
the veffels, and take down the fwel- 
ling. After the ufe of this poultice, 
apply the following liniment, viz. 
© Take an ounce of Roman vitriol, 
¢ and diffolve in a pint of lime-wa- 
®* ter. When diffolved, add to it 
© half a pint of train oil, two oun- 
* ces of oil of turpentine, and half 
* an ounce of verdigreafe in fine 
‘ powder ; mix, and make a. lini- 
© ment.’ 

Should this liniment not be fuf- 
ficiently drying, let ufe be made of 
the following ointment: ‘ ‘Take red 
- © Jead, and Venice turpentine, of 
* each four ounces ; an ounce of ver- 
* digveafe in fine powder; and make 
* them into an ointment.’ Should 
the horfe be full of flefh; a rowel.or 
two will be proper after bleeding, 
and the following gentle purge: 
* Take an ounce of aloes, a dram 
of jalap, two drams of crocus me- 
tallorum, an ounce of cream of 
tartar, and thirty or forty drops 
of oil of annifecds; let thefe be 
made into a ball with fyrup of 
buckthorn.’ 

After this-purge, two or three 
dofes of the diuretic balls would be 
advifeable, as they would thin the 
blood and humours, and_ break 
through the minuteft obftructions. 
It would be a great relief to a horfe 
affligted with the greafe, to let him 
run out in a sande But if no 
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fch convenience is to be had; 2 


Jarge wide ftall would ftill be of fome 


fervice, though in reality a falt marfh 
would be the moft beneficial expe- 
dient in this cafe. Should the greafe 


-proceed from a ftate of poverty, the 


blood being languid, and the muf- 
cular force not ftrong enough té 
pufh on the fluids, in that cafe all 
evacuations are hurtful, and all the 
refource one can have, is to mend 
the feed, and let the exercife be gen- 
tle. The legs will fometimes fweil 
after a hard journey, which a little 
reft and moderate exercife feldom 
fail to remedy. 

Diuretic balls for the Grease. 
* Take fal prunellez, and nitre, of 
© each four ounces ; half a pound of 
* ftone brimftone finely powdered ; 
© two ounces of cinnabar of antimo- 
‘ny, or crocus metallorum; a 
‘ pound of caitile foap ; and one 
‘ ounce of balfam of fulphur; let 
‘ thefe be made into a pafte, and the 
F pinay of a fmall hen’s egg of it 
‘ formed into two balls be given in 
‘ amorning on an empty ftomach, 
‘ the horfe fafting two hours after.” 
Then let him be walked out for the 
{pace of two hours: and when he 
is out, let him be watered a little at 
a time and often. After this, liver 
of antimony given him for fome 
time will attenuate the blood and 
humours, and render them fit for 
pafling through their refpective duets. 
Wood's Treatife of Farriery. 

For the treatment of {cratches, 
crown-fcabs, rat-tails, 8c. the con- 
comitants of the greafe: See the ars 
ticle SCRATCHES, &c. 

GREASE Melted. See the article 
Mo.Lten GREASE. 

GREEN OINTMENT, 2 me- 


‘dicine ufed in the cure of horfes,. 
whereof there are feveral forts. One 


is made as follows : ¢ Take rofin 
* and yellow wax, of each the quan- 
tity of a a walnut; and having 

_ © melted 
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© ‘melted them, add half a.pound of that he-may almoft fee, his own, face 


‘dried hog’s, greafe, and a {poon- 
© ful of common honey : .this mix- 
€ ture being, well melted and fiirved 


.€ together, add half a pound of tur-. 
..© pentine ;, and. this being diffolved, . 


‘, removethe mixture from off thefire, 

€ and put inan ounce of verdigreafein 
»* fine powder, and) ftir all together. 
‘ Then putting the veflel again up- 
onthe fire, till the matter.begins 
« to,fmmer, take at, off, and ftrain 
© it through a.cloth,.and, keep it 
‘ for ufe. This ointment.is of ad- 

, mirable efficacy in cleanfing wounds, 


eating away proud and fpungy fleth, _ 


and: .extraéting.. thorns, ..{plinters, 
nails, ,8cc. out, df the flefhs . Ru/tic 
“Dud. «1 4 sedaatersanié 
_ |; GRIPES, .or,CHoutic, See, the 
AGE CHOLIC as cidhed po Sleeuon 
_. GROOM, .a man who. looks af- 
ter-horfes, ov.a fervant appointed to 
_,attend on. horfes,in the ftable, &c. 
A groom fhoulddemeam himfelf 
after. fo gentle and;kind, a manner 
,jtowards the horfes under. his. care, 
.as to, engage them. to loye,him: for 
» a horfe of all other, brutes is, reckoned 


-the fondeft creature of; man,’ and in | 


,all,..refpects. the . moft obedient. 
Therefore, if he, is treated, gently, 
-his kindnefs will, be reciprocal ;. and 
-if the. groom beharfh and choleric, 
» the horfe will become rebellious and 
i dearn..to bite and, kick,... For, this 
»Feafon, the groom fhould frequently 
alally,toy, and. play with the,.hor- 
fes under his care;, leading them 


out into the funfhine, running with . or, other | 
happen fo to be lodged on thenervous 


_ them, and) fhewing them all the.di- 


vertifements in his power. .He mutt . 


alfo. duly curry,..comb,: and..drefs 
them; wipe away the -duft, pick 


-.and clean. them ; feed, pamper, - 


_and cherifh them ; and conftantly 
employ himfelf in doing fomething 
. about them, as looking to their heels, 
taking up their feet, rubbing upon 
othe foles, &c. Nay, the.groom 
-thould keep his horfe fo wel] dreft, 


the duty of a 


the artitle, TERRAIN. — 


in his coat ; he fhould likewife keep 
his feet ftopped and fncinted con- 
fantly, bis heels free from. cratches 
and other forances ; and fhould al- 
ways have a watchful eye over him, 
ooking upon him feeding and drink- 
ing, that: fo no inward infirmity 
may feize him, but what he fhall 
difcover and endeayour, to cure. 
The: qualifications neceffary. in ‘a 
groom are obedience, fidelity,  pati- 
ence, diligence, &c. . Another qua- 
lity neceflary to a groom is neatnels, 
fo as. to,keep his, ftable clean {wept, . 
and in order; as alfo to. keep the 
faddles, houfings, cloths, . ftirrups, 
leathers and girths clean drefied and 
rubbed., ‘This 1s the fubftance of 
groom , in _ general. 
OH eH: pong daly 
he: proper weight, of a, groom; 
according ‘to, Dr. Bracken,  thould 
be only about eight or nine. ftone 
weight. prceetrs 
GROUND, in the manage. . See 
GULLET, in anatomy. 
STOMACH. 
GUN-SHOT-WOUNDS are of- 
ten the moft complicated ofall others, 
whereby not only the flefh is wound- 


See 


_ed, but, the bones are alfo frequently 


broken, or f{plintered, attended with 
centulign and many other, bad. gad 
dangerous fymptoms ; as hemorrhag- 
es of blood, when the larger;blood- 
vellels are lacerated and torn ; excef- 
five pain and inflammation, when 
bullets or, other extraneous matter 


parts,.as they cannot be eafily remoy- 
ed; orwhen the bones are very much | 
{plintered, whereby the flefh is con- 
tinually  pricked and -ftimulated, 
which 1s often followed with a fever, 
convulfions, and fometimes with 
gangrene and mortification. Gh 
fow s Difeafes of, Herfes..See the arti- 
cle WouUND. . 
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Gun-fhot wounds are diftinguith- 
ed by their fituation, fize, and figure: 
_fome are very dangerous ; fome al- 
together incurable, when they hap- 
pen to penetrate the brain, or other 
noble parts ; and thofe which fhatter 
the limbs of a horfe may alfo be 
looked upon as incurable, fince a 
horfe in that condition is able to 


yield no further fervice. ‘Their fize 


“and figure depend upon the inftru- 
ment wherewith they ‘are inflicted, 
and alfo render the cure more or 
lefs certain: for a fmall wound is 
more eafily cured than one that is 
large; and a wound that is circu- 
lar, made with a bullet, than one 
which is ragged and torn: fuch as 
fometimes happen by fplints, pieces 
of iron, ftones, &c. but however 
they differ in thefe refpeéts, they 
are all of them accompanied with 
lofs of fubftance, contufion, and 
bruifing of the part; and for this 
reafon no wounds made by fire arms 
are liable to fuch great haemorrhages 
of blood, as thofe made by a fharp 
and ‘cutting inftrument. Gib/on’s 
Farrier’s Guide. 

The firft thing to be attempted 
in gun-fhot wounds is to extraét 
the ball, if the fame be lodged fo 
as fafely to come at it; and in or- 
der to this, the horfe fhould be put 
in the very fame pofture he was in 
when he received it, otherwife it 
will be impoffible to extraét it, by 
reafon of the bellying out of the 
mufcles ; and befides, this opera- 
tion fhould be done as foon as poffi- 
ble, or the ball will fall by its own 
weight, by the motion of its parts ; 
infomuch that it can no wife be laid 
hold of. The inftrument for ex- 
traéting balls, or other foreign bo- 
dies out of deep wounds, is a hollow 
pipe, or long cannula, which con- 
tainsa {mall piece of fteel, with a kind 
of fharp fcrew at the end, made.in 
the mannor of that we raife the {cull 
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with when deprefled, and when you 
touch the ball with the end of the 
fmooth cannula, you turn forwards 
the fcrew, and fo extract the ball, 
pieces of rags, &c. Bracken’s Far. 

Sometimes extraéting the bullet 
is impracticable; as it may be lodg- 
ed within the cavity of the body, 
and in the thick flefhy parts, where 
the bringing it out is by no means to 


be attempted ; and fometimes, after _ 


feveral years habitation, bullets fall 
more outwards, and upon parts of 
more flender fubftance, and are cait 
out by impofthumations, or brought 
away by incifion. 


The next thing to be done in the © 


cure of gun-fhot wounds is to bring 
them to a good and laudable digef- 
tion, that they may caft off the 
mortified flefh ; to effeftuate which, 
nothing can be better than the com- 
mon digeftive, with a fmall mixture 
of oil of rofes poured into it every 
day; let the wound be alfo often 
cleanfed with fpirit of wine ; and all 
the hot and inflamed parts about it 
bathed with the fame. When the 
inflammation is very great, and like 
to be attended with a fever, a mo- 
derate quantity of blood may be 
taken ; laxative glyfters adminifter- 
ed; and a poultice applied of bar- 
ley-flour, fenugreek meal, and lin- 
feed meal, boiled in milk, fill it be 
thick ; and a fufficient quantity of 
ointment of marfh-mallows, to make 
it moift; adding alfo an ounce of 
camphire powdered to every por- 
ringer full of poultice. This may 
be applied hot twice a day over the 
inflammation, putting only a very 
fhort and foft tent into the orifice. 
But if the large veffels be wounded, 
and fend forth an immoderate flux 
of blood, in that cafe, the firft dref- 
fing may be made with a foft tent 
dipt in a folution of ftyptic powder ; 
and if the wound penetrate through 
any member, both oxifices muft be 

dreffed 
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dieffed alike. If the wound be a- 
. mong the finews, or other nervous 
parts, oil of turpentine mixt with 
the common digeftive may be ap- 
plied to it, bathing it now and then 
with camphorated fpirit of wine. 
With refpeét to bandages, no gun- 
fhot wound can -bear any, farther 
than to keep en the dreflings, | till 
the efcar and mortified parts are dif- 
charged. : 

All greafy dreffings ought to’ be 
avoided. in. gun-fhot. wounds, as 
‘they are apt to breed fungous proud 
flefh ; but the ufe of turpentine, mix- 
ed with honey or the yolks of eggs, 
bathing the part-with rectified {pi- 
rits, is the moft fafe and efficacious’; 
and if proud flefly arife, it may be 
ftrewed with precipitate: finely pow- 
dered, or dreffed with lint dipped 
in. vitriol-water,, wrung out dry, 
and applied to it. .If the wound 
-turns to an ulcer; which frequently 
happens in gun-fhot wounds, about 
the joints and finews, it muft be 
treated accordingly, as direéted un- 
der the article: ULceR. Gibjon’s 
_Farrter’s Guide. 

GUTS are, according to Ruini 
and Swvape, fix in number, viz. the 
fall gut, the coecum or blind gut, 
the three colons,: and the ftreight 
gut. The fmall gut (which in a 
man is divided into three, to wit, 
the duodenum, jejunum, and ilion, 
from .its  feveral. circumvolutions) 
is in a horfe reckoned to be about 
twenty-fix yards in length, and is 
in all its turnings fixed to the me- 
fentery. The ftomach empties its 
aliment into this gut, which is fur- 
nifhed with an infinite number of 
milky veflels, called la€teals, that 
receive the finer portions of the ali- 
ment, which being conveyed by 
thefe little conduits acrofs the mefen- 
tery to one common receptacle, af- 
cend upwards along the fpine, thro’ 
a pretty large channel, which is cal- 
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ledthethoracic duct; and from thencé 
into the veins, and is incorporated 
with, the blood. The coarfer part 
of the food by a periftaltic. or ver- 
micular motion, which is common 
to all the guts, falls downwards, 
and.is difcharged in excrement. 
There are in this gut, befides the 
veffels it has in common with the 
reft, two duéts, which open into it, 


‘the one from the liver and the other 


from the fweet-bread, each of which. 
fends in a juice that contributes to 


the refinement of the aliment, &c. 


<The blind gut, which in man is 


not much bigger than a goofe-quill 


or a common earth-worm, in a horfe 
is pretty large, and of a triangular 
fhape, and feems only like, a valve 
to retain the. aliment, that it may 
not pafs too haftily downwards into 
the other. guts, before the body has 


Teceived its proper nourishment from 


it. . ‘Fhe three colons are divided 
by two fmall necks, of about half a 


-yatd-in length each.. This gut. is 
drawn up into feveral facculi or 


purfes, by two ligaments; one of 


‘which runs along the upper fide, and 


another along the under fide, which 
with a-valve at the entrance, ferve 
alfo' to detain the aliment until the ° 


-putritious jui¢es are wholly extract- 
ed from it. The colons reach. to 


the ftreight gut, which is fo. called, 


-becaufe it goes in a ftreight line, 


without any circumvolution or turn- 
ing, along the infide of the back to 
the fundament, and is only about 
half a yard or little more in length: 
Its coats are confiderably thicker 
than the ¢oats of the other guts; ite 
middlemoft_ being very flefhy and 
mufcular 3 at its extremity there is 
a {phinéter which dilates itfelf for the 
evacuation of the excremints,- and 
keeps it contraéted or fhut up at all 
other times. All the guts are ‘lined 
with a mucus that preferves them 
from being hurt by the roughnefs of 
K. 2 - them 
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their food, or the acrimony of fharp 
humours. They have alfo feveral 
fmall glands or kernels, that fepa- 
rate continual fupplies of moifture, 
though thefe are fo fall, that they 
are fcarce to be perceived even in’a 
horfe, except about the extremity 
of the ftreight or great gut. See'the 
article MESENTERY. Gzbfon’s Far- 
riers Guide, and Difeafes of Horfes. 

‘GUTTA-SERENA, 'a ‘kind. of 
blindnefs, where the eye looks clear 
‘and tranfparent without/any vifible 
blemifh or defe&t. A gutta-ferena 
moft cémmionly is derived from an 
obftruction gradually formed in the 
arteries of the Retina, by a “fizy 
blood. ‘Hence the rays of light, 
‘whith ‘fhould paint the mages of 
‘objeéts on the bottom of the eye, 
‘falling on thefe dilated blood-veffels, 
produce no effect, which is the caufe 
of the fight’s being either diminifhed, 
or intirely loft, according to the de- 
‘gree of the obftruction. Sometimes 
‘this difeafe ts owing to a paralytic 
“ftate of the nerves of this fame’mem- 
brane, which deftroys their fenfibility, 
whereby the impulfe of the’ corpuf- 
‘eles of light on them is not fufficient 
‘to make them tranfimit objects to the 
“brain. | However, let this {pecies of 
“blindnefs proceed ‘ from whatever 
‘¢aufe, itis very difficult ‘to cure, 
‘even in the beginning.’ The method 
‘Mr. ‘Bartlet prefcribes onthisocca- 
fion is thought a very rational one, 


“whichis, to let the horfé be bled, 


GUT 
and rowelled “at proper infervalé, 
except the difeafe appears to be @ 
paralyfis of the nerve. Should the 
horfe be feverifh he muft be treated 
accordingly, ‘and let him have for 
three or four mornings running, 
two drams of calomel made into’a 
‘ball with conferve of rofes or honey 
and flour; ard after that, the fol- 
lowing purge: ~ 
© Take an ounce of focotrine a- 
“Joes 5 (and *fhould ‘the horfe be 
* hard to work upon, an additional 
‘ quantity of two drains or four 
* more) an ounce of cream of tar- 
© tar, and forty drops of oil of an- 
© nifeeds. Make ‘thefe into a ball 
€ with liquorice: powder and fyrup 
‘ of buckthorn.” “Should the horfe 
‘be grown no better, four or five 
days afterwards répeat the-calomel, 
and work it off in the fame manner. 
If the eyes be not funk, it would be 
\ advifeable, to tie up the temporal ar- 
teries, which has been found fome- 
‘times to ‘be “of “fervice, though it 
~muft be owned, that there is fearée 
‘one horfe.in a hundred whofe eyes 
are thus affected that ever recovers 
“his fight; though he may. not go. 
-direétly blinds: After’ having: gorie 
‘through phyficking, it will “be ‘pro- 
per to give half an ounce of liver of - 
antimony, once:a day, in the corn, 
-for fome time, in order to thin’ the 
blood, and break) through the ‘ob- 
ftruétions. Wood's Farriery. 
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ABITS of horfes, whether good 
or bad. We find experiment- 
ally, that brute creatures will con- 
traé&t what we call habits, as well 
as men; and that thefe may be im- 
proved or amended as well as made 
worfe.- When the vicioufnefs of a 
horfe proceeds from his natural dif- 
Poona, it is eafy to gather fome 
igns of it from his countenance : 
yet the figns which authors have 
given us about the temper of horfes, 
roceeding from this or that colour, 
is as erroneous as the doétrine of 
temperaments,. or humours, in hu- 
man bodies of this or that complex- 
ion. 

The moft fure and certain way to 
fatisfy yourfelf, whether the horfe 
has any natural or acquired habits, 
is trial. Among horfes, we find 
fome brifk and attive, and of a 
quick apprehenfion, as well as re- 
tentive memory, whilft others are 
dul] and fluggifhly ftupid. Some 
are calm and gentle; others are 
fierce and furious ; fome are {kittifh 
and fearful; others are refolute and 
bold; and laftly, though a horfe 
may be of an excellent difpofition 
and temper, yet he may be rendered 
quite the reverfe by falling into bad 
hands; and it may be a very diffi- 
cult matter to remove fuch bad ha- 
bits acquired from the careleffnefs 
or want of underftanding in_ the 
owner or keeper. It is evident with 
refpect to horfes as well as men, 
that their tempers alter with their 
years. Ithas been obferved by for- 
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mer authors, that colts have been af- 
fected, in their tempers by the paf- 
tures they go in; as that bathe 
which produces long and four grafs 
inclines a colt to fluggifhnefs ; and 
one that is more {weet and airy 
makes him grow more lively and 
mettlefome in proportion to his fize 
and lineage. 

The management or training up 
of colts lays a foundation for good of 
bad habits, for there is nothing more 
dificult than to remove any habit. 
of along ftanding, more oe ped 
if fuch habit has been contraéted ear; 
ly. Bracken’s Farriery. See Court, 
EXERCISE, &c. 

HEMORRHAGE, a flux of 
blood: from any part of the body. 
See the articles BLEEDING, 
WouwnDs, &c. 4 

HAIR. Every one knows that 
the hair is not only a defence but 
an ornament, efpecially to thofe fine 
horfes that have good manes and 
tails. The hair is thought to be 
produced of moifture; and it may 
be obferved, that it is thicker and 
lies fmoother in young horfes than 
on the old that have lefs moifture ; 
and when the fkin has been wound- 
ed, burnt or fcalded, fo as to alter its 
texture, by contratting the fibres 
into a fmooth glofly fear or cicatrix, 
the part either remains altogether 
bare; or if any hair grows, it ge- 
nerally comes white, and not fo 
ftrong and thick as on the other 
parts that have received no injury, 
GA ae Difeafes of Horfes, 
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Hair falling or fhedding from the 


mane or tail of a horfe is caufed ei- 
ther by fome heat taken that has 
engendered a dry mange therein ; 
or it proceeds from fome furfeit 
which cavfes the bad humours to 
refort to thofe parts. To cure this, 


anoint the horfe’s. mane and creft 


with black foap; make a ftrong lee 
of afh-afhes, and wafh it all over 
with it. But if a canker fhould 
grow on 2 horfe’s tail, which will 
eat away both-flefh and bone, then 
put fome oil of vitriol to it, which 
will confume it ; and if you find the 
vitriol corrodes too much, you need 
only wet it with cold water, and it 
will put a ftop to it. Markam’s 
Majter-Piece. 

If you have a mind to take away 
hair from any part of a horfe’s body, 
rub it with the gum that grows on 
the body of ivy, or the juice of fu- 
mitory, that grows among barley; 
or boil half'a pound of lime in a 
quart of water, till a fourth part is 
confumed, to which add an ounce 
of orpiment, and lay a plaifter on 
any part of the horfe, and it will do 
the bufinefs in a very few hours. ° 

In order to make the hair of an 


horfe {mooth, fleek, and foft, he ~ 


mutt be kept warm at heart, for the 
leaft inward cold will caufe the hair 
to ftare ; alfo fweat him often, for 
that will loofen and raife the duft 
and filth that renders his coat foul, 
and when he is in the height of a 
{weat, {crape off all the white foam, 
fweat, and filth that is raifed up, 
with an old fword blade; and that 
will lay his coat even and fmooth ; 
and alfo when he is blooded, if you 
rub him all over with his own blood, 
and fo continue two or three days, 
and curry and drefs him well, it will 
make his coat fhine and look polifhed 
as varnifh. Rufiic Dig. . 
Pale Hair is thofe parts of the 
{kin that approach more to white 
I 


~~ 


than the reft, being not of fo high a 
tinge. Guillet. 


Stariag Harr, or PLANTED 
Coat, is faid of a horfe whofe hair 
briftles up or rifes upright ; . which 
diforder is owing to his being ill cur- 
ried, not well covered, or too, coldly 
houfed. GutNet. 

HALBERT, in the manage, 2 
fma!l piece of iron, ane inch broad 
and three or four inches long, fol- 
dered to the toe of a horfe’s. fhoe, 
which jets out before, to hinder a 
lame horfe from refting or treading 
upon his toe. Thefe halbert-fhoes 
do of neceffity conftrain a: lame 
horfe, when he goes at a moderate 
pace, to tread or reft on his heel, 
which lengthens and draws out the 
back finew that was before in fome 
meafure fhrunk, Guillet. 

HALTER /or a horfe, is a head- 
ftall of Hungary leather, mounted 
with one and fometimes two ftraps, 
with a fecond throat-band, if the 
horfe is apt to unhalter himfelf. 

A horfe is faid to unhalter him- 
felf that turns off the halter. If your 
horfe is apt to unhalter himfelf, you 
muft get him a halter with a throat- 
band. : | 
Strap or ftring of a halter (duge) 
is a cord or long ftrap of leather 
made faft to the headitall, and to 
the manger, to tie the horfe. Do not 
bridle your horfe, till you fee if he 
is halter-caft. Guillet. See Tick, 
and the next article. 

HALTER-CAST is an excori- 


ation of- the paftern, occafioned by 


the halter’s being entangled about 
the foot upon the horfe’s endeavour- 
ing to rub his neck with his hinder 
feet. For the cure of this, take lin- 
feed oil and brandy, of each an e- 
qual quantity ; fhake them together 
in a glafs till they are well mixed, 
and anoint the part affected morning 
and evening; having firft clipt away 


the hair ; but take care to keep the 


fogt 
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foot very clean. Another eafy re- 
medy is, to take oil and wine, of 
each an equal quantity; boil them 
together till the wine be evaporated, 
and apply the remainder of the oil 
once a day to the part, which will 
be quickly healed. Ruftic. Did. 
To cure the fetlock of a horfe 

that is caft in his halter, Capt. Bur- 
don prefcribes to apply the following 
poultice repeated. ‘ Boil turnep-tops, 
or turneps themfelyes, till they are 
tender; {queeze out the water, and 
chop them in a wooden bow] with 
two or three ounces of hog’s lard 
_or butter ; put this poultice into a 
cloth, and tie his foot in it all 
night as hot as you can.’ -Thefe 
accidents might be greatly prevent- 
ed by faftening a block of wood at 
the end of the halter, 
_HALTING, in a horfe, is an 
irregularity in the motion of a horfe, 
arifing from a lamenefs or other in- 
jury in the fhoulder, leg or foot, 
~ which leads him to fpare the part, or 
ufe it too timoroufly, Halting in a 
horfe happens fometimes before, and 
fometimes behind ; if it be before, 
the ailment muft neceffarily be in 
the fhoulder, knee, paftern, flank, 
or foot. If it be in the fhoulder, 
_it muft be toward the withers, or 
the pitch of the fhoulder, and this 
may be known, in that he will a 
little draw his leg after him, and 
not ufe it fo nimbly as he does the 
other. 
_ If he caft it more outward than 
the other in going, it is a fign of 
Jamenefs, and that the caufe hes in 
the fhoulder ; the rider fhould then 
_take him in his hand, and turn him 
fhort, firft one way, and then the 
other, and it will be eafily feen which 
-fhoulder the pain is in, and he will 
either favour that leg, or trip in the 
turning. The lamenefs may be feen 
in him alfo while ftanding in the 


ftable, for he will there hold the 
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lame, leg out more than the other. © 

If he is worft when the rider is on 
his back, it is a fign that the com- 
plaint is in the withers, and this 
may be foon tried, by preffing down 
the faddle, and pinching him in that 
part: for if this be the cafe, he will 
flinch at it, and probably he will of- 
fer to bite. 

If the complaint be feated in the 
knee, the only way of making this- 
out, is in the going, for he will be 
feen to be Rid” of this, and not to 
move it fo freely as the other. 

If the complaint be in the flank, 
or fhin-bone, it may be feen, or 
felt, being a back finew-ftrain, fplin- 
ter, or the like. If in the bending ° 
of the knee, it is a malander, and 
that alfo is eafily difcovered. When. 
pi paftern, or lower joint, is affeé&- 
ed, it will be feen by his not bending 


_it fo freely as the other, and gene- 
Aally, if the hand be laid upon the 


place, it will be found to be very hot. 

If the complaint be in the foot, 
it muft be fituated either in the co- 
ronet or fole, and, if in the coronet, 
it probably came by fome ftrain or 
wrench. If it be in the hoof, by 
fome over-reach or diftemper in or 
about the frufh. If it be in the fole, 
it probably arifes from fome nail or 
prick. 

Thefe are the methods of judging 
of the caufe of a horfe’s halting, and 
that often leads very direétly to the 
cure, when a great deal of time and 
coft might otherwife be thrown a- 


‘way in applying remedies, as has 


often been done, to a part a yard or 
more diftant from the feat of the dif- 
order. Ruffic. Did. 

The fureft way to know if a horfe 
halts is to make him trot along a 
paved ftreet or caufey in one’s hand. 
Solley/ell. Oe? 

HAM, or Houcu of a horfe, is 
the ply or bending of the hind-legs, 
comprehending alfo the point a 
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hind and oppolite to the ply, called 
the hock... ‘The hams, of a horfe 
fhonld be large, full, and not,much 


bended, asvalfo difcharged of flefh, 


nervous, Sup le, and dry : ,other- 


wife they will be fubject, to many 
imperfeétions, as the. capalet, curb, 
jardan, felander, fpavin, variffe, 
veffignon, &c. See the articles Ca- 
PALET, &c. Solleyfell aud Ruftic 

HAND, in the manage, is the 
meafure of a fift clenched,, by which 
we compute the height of a_horfe. 
‘The French call it paume. A horfe 
of war fhould be fixteen or eighteen 
hands high. 

Spur-hand, or fword-hand, is the 
horfeman’s right hand. __ 

_Bridle-hand is the horfeman’s left 
hand. . There are feveral expreflions 
which relate to the bridle-hand, be- 
caufe that hand gives motion to the 
bit-mouth, and ferves to guide the 
horfe much: better than the other 
helps. UN 5 RTA 

A horfeman ought to hold his 
bridle-hand two or three fingers a- 
bove the pommel of the faddle. This 
horfeman has no hand, that is, he 
does not make ufe of the bridle, but 
unfeafonably,..and does not know 
how to give the aids or helps of the 
hand with due nicety. To keep a 
horfe upon the hand, is to feel 


him in the ftay upon the hand, and 


to be prepared to avoid any, furprizal 
er difappointment from the horfe. 
A. horfe is faid to bé,-or reft, upon 
the hand, that. never. refufes, but 
always obeys and anfwers the effects 
of the hand, and. knows the hand. 


. To make a horfe right upon the 


band, and free in'the ftay, he mutt 
be taught to know the hand by de- 
grees and gentle methods : the hor{e- 
man mut. turn him or change hands; 
ftop him, and manage with dexte- 
rity the .appui or preffure of hig 
mouth, fo as to make him fufter 
ens 
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chearfully aid’ freely, the eG of 


the bit-mouth, without refifting or 
refting heavy upon the hand. 
The fhort, or hand-gallop, teathes 
the horfe to be right upon the hand. 
A light hand. A horfeman fhould 
have a light hand, that is, he ought 
only to feel the horfe upon his hand, . 


_in order to refit him, when he at- 
tempts to flip from it; he ought in- 


ftead cf cleaving to the bridle, to 
lower it as foon as he has made re- 
fiftance. If a horfe, through an o- 
verbearing eagernefs to go forward, 
prefles too much upon the hand, 
you ought to flack your hand at 
certain.times, and keep a hard hand 
at other times, and fo difappoint the 
horfe of prefling continually upon 
the bit. Now this facility, or liberty 
in the. horfeman, of flacking and 
ftiffening the hand, is’ what we call . 
a good hand. 

To flack or eafe the hand is to 
flacken the bridle. To hold up, or 
fuftain the hand, is to pull the bridle 
in. To guide’a horfe by the hand, 
is to turn or change hands upon one 
tread. ; at 

A horfe is faid to force the hand, 
when he-does not fear the bridle, 
but runs away in fpite of the horfe-. 
man. To make a horfe part from 
the hand, or fuffer him to flip from 
the hand, is to put on at full fpeed. 
To make a horfe part right from 
the hand, he fhould not put himfelf 
upon his back or reins, but bring 
down his hips. __ ; 

| All hands. A horfe that turns upon 
all hands upon a walk, trot, or. 
gallop. 

To work a horfe upon the hand 
is to manage him by the effect of 
the bridle, without interpofing any 
other helps, excepting thofe of the 
calves of the legs upon occafion. 

Fore-hand and Hind-hand of an, 
horfe, is an expreffion dittinguifhing 
the parts of a horfe as divided S85 
the. 
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the foré and hind’parts, by the fitu- 
ation of a horfeman’s hand. ‘Thé 
parts of the fore-hand are the head 
and neck, and the fore quarters. 
Thofe-of the hind-hand’ include all 
the other “a of his body. Guillet. 

Hanp-Hieu, is aterm ifed in 
horfemanfhip, and is peculiar to the 
Englifh nation, who meafure the 
height or tallnefs of their horfes by 
hands, beginning with the heel, and 
meafuring upwards to the higheft 
hair upon the withers. A hand is 
four inches. Ruffic Di&. 

HARD-HORSE, in the manage, 
is one that is infenfible of whip or 
fpur. Guillet. 

HARNESS, all the accoutrements 
of an armed horfeman ; alfo all man- 
ner of trappings, furniture, collars, 
&c. fitted to horfes, or other beafts 
for drawing. Ruftic Did. 

HARNESS-GALLs. Sometimes 
the breafts of coach-horfes are gall]- 
ed by the harnefs, or rife in hard 
bunches, efpecially in rainy weather. 
To cure this, firft thave off the hair 
about the fore very clofe, and‘rub 
the whole breaft with ‘a lather of 
water and black-foap; then wafh 
that part of the breaft which is ufu- 
ally covered with the petrel, with 
falt water; fuffering it to dry of it- 
felf. Ifthe hardnefs of any part of 


the harnefs occafions the galling, 


take it away, or cover it with little 


bolfters. Ruftic Dict. 

HASTE, orQuicKEN your hand, 
in the manage, is an expreffion fre- 
quently ufed by the riding-mafter, 
when a fcholar works a horfe upon 
volts, and the mafter has a mind he 
fhould turn his hand quicker to the 
fide on which the horfe works ; fo 
that if the horfe works to the right, 
he turns quicker with his fhoulders 
to the right: and the like 1s obferv- 
ed if he works to the left. Guillet. 

HAUNCH, or Hip, of a borfe, 
that part of the hind-quarter, which 
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extetids frorh ‘the reins t8 the Hoigh: 
or ham. CT ae. 

The’ hauriches of w horfé' are! too 
long, if, when ftanding in the fable, 
he limps with his hind-legs farther 
back than he ouglit) arid that the 
top or onfet of his tail doés not an- 
{wer in a perpendicular’ line to thé 
tip of his hocks; as it always does 
in horfes whofe hdunches are of ai 
juft length. . ; 

There are fome horfes whith, tho” 
they have too long halunchés, yet 
commonly walk well: fuch are goéd> 
to climb hills: but, to ballance' that, 
they are no-wife fure upon a défcentj 
for they cannot ply their hams, and 
they never gallop flowly, but almoft 
at full fpeed. Soley/ell. 

The art of riding the great horfe, 
has not a more neceffary leffon than 
that of putting @ liorfe upon his’ 
haunches; which, in other terrfis, is 
called coupling him well, or putting 
him well together, or compact. 

A horfe that cannot bend and 
lower his hips, throws hiinfelf too 
much upon his fhouldérs, and lies 
heavy upon the bridle. 

‘A horfe is faid to be thoroughly 
managed, when he bears well upor 
the hand, knows the Heels, and fits’ 
well upon his hips; as; 

This horfe has his hauncheé in. 
fubjeftion, and falques very: well ; 
for, in making his falquades, he 
holds his haunches very low, and 
bends admirably well. 

- To make a horfe bend his hips, 
you mutt frequently go backward, 
and make ufe of the aids of the 
hands, and of the calves of your 
legs, in giving him good ftops; and, 
if that docs not fucceed, try him up- 
on a calade or floping ground, after. 
the Italian fafhion. Hence they fay, 
Your horfe makes his hips ac- 
company his fhoulders fo well, that 
he is perfeétly right fet. See Put. 
upon the HAUNCHES, acti 
3 A- 
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CavEsSSON, FALQUAD®, and 
FEEL. 

.To- drag the haunches, is to 
change the leading foot in gallop- 
ing. See GALLOP-FaLse. 

Head in and hips in. See Hrap. 

To gallop with the haunch in. 
See GALLOPADE. | Guillet. 
- HAW, a {welling and fpungi- 
nefs of the caruncle and flefhy fub- 
ftance in the inner corner of the eye, 
next the nofe. The membrane to 
which this 4welling adheres alfo 
grows thick, and {preads itfelf fo as 
to cover a conliderable part of the 
eye, but feldom reaches fo far as to 
cover any part of the pupil. The li- 
gament that runs along the verge of 
this meanbrane becomes horny or like 
a cartilage, and when it arifes to this 
ftate, it binds and compreffes the 
eye-ball like a hoop; and, by its 
continual preffure, caufes conftant 
pain, and increafes all’thofe bad 
fymptoms that are the forerunners of 
blindnefs. See Moon-Biinp. 

Haws grow fometimes in eyes that 
are not naturally bad, after furfeits 
and cold, but moon-blind horfes in- 
deed are feldom without them; and 
wherever this fymptom appears, that 
the haws grow large and fpongy, 
and derive a drain of humours upon 
the eye, the operation becomes ne- 
’ ceffary, and is performed by taking 
hold of the membrane with a fmall 
hook, and cutting off fo much of the 
caruncle.as looks moi and fpongy, 
with part of the membrane and 
egriftle that make a preflure on the eye. 
When this operation is well per- 
formed, it does great fervice, and 
often recovers horfes that are not 
fubje& to cataraéts. The operation 
is eafy, and what almoft every far- 
rier pretends to; but the farriers are 
apt to cut off too much of this fub- 
ftance, and by that means. weaken 
the eye, and help on the blindnefs 
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inftead of preventing it. The pro- 
per application, after cutting out the 
haw, is honey of rofes, or rather 
tinéture of rofes, with a little honey 
diffolved in it. But if the eye con- 
tinue ftill to abound with moifture, 
after the haw is extirpated, and 
threatens frefh fungufes, the cafe 
may be deemed bad; and then it _ 
will be neceffary to blow into it a 
fmall quantity of burnt alum, and 
fine loaf fugar, equal parts, once or 
twice -a day; or one part of white 
vitriol, and two parts of fugar; and 
in fome cafes it may be touched with 
the blue vitriel-ftone, or the lunar 
cauftic: but thefe violent fymptoms 
{eldom happen, and when they do, 
we may fuppofe the blood to have a 
very bad difpofition ; fo that it will 
hardly be worth while to attempt a 
cure, confidering both the length of 
time, and the uncertainty of fuccefs. 
Gibjon’s Difeafes of borfes. 

HAY, grafs cut and dried. See 
the articles, Grass, and FEEDING 
of Horfes. 

As hay is fo material an article in 
a horfe’s dict, great care fhould be 
taken to procure the beft. It is well 
known, that the hay which is hard, 
of a pale green, and fulleft of the 
herb and flower, is always to be 
preferred to that which is foft, and 
without flavour. New hay is never 
reckoned fit for any but working 
horfes ; for, till hay has fweated out 
its fuperfluous moifture, it abounds 
with crude vifcid’ juices, which are 
hard to digeft; and therefore may 
caufe ficknefs, er breed impurities 
in the blood. x 
_ Rye-grafs hay is feldom given to 
horfes, but in the months of Auguft 
and September. . J 

As De clover, either green or dry, 
it is extremely furfeiting, unlefs it 
be given fparingly; though moft 
horfes haye a good relith to it; and - 

when 
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when they are fuffered to eat much, 
it often produces cholics and other 
diforderss 1). 6 ' 

All kinds of hay fhould be given 
as frefh as poffible from the ftack, 
pg winter, or in wet fea- 
fons; for at fuch times even the 
beft hay will imbibe a great deal of 
moifture, and foon turn foft and 
mufty in the hay-loft. The fhort 
hay 1s always the heft, being gene- 
rally full of feed, and needing no 
preparation, Gibjon’s Difeafes of 
Florfes. 

HEAD of a borfe.. The proper 
containing parts of the head are 
reckoned to be thefe five, namely, the 
mutcles, the pericranium, the perio- 
fteum, the fcull, and the meninges, 
er membranes contained within it. 

The external parts of the head 
are the eyes, the ears, the mouth, and 
the nofe; each whereof are treated 
under their refpeétive names. 

The difeafes of the head, or fuch 
as are’ peculiar to the head alone, 
are, an apoplexy, a lethargy or fleep- 
ing evil, an epilepfy, a palfy, or 
paralytic diforders, convulfions and 
ftageers, and head-ach. See the ar- 
‘ticles APOPLEXY, &c. 

HEAD, in the manage. The head 
of a horfe fhould be fmall, narrow, 
‘lean, and dry. Every horfe that has 
a large head is apt to reft and loll 
‘upon the bridle, and by that means 
in a journey tire the hand of the 
rider ; "and befides, he can never ap- 

ear well with a large head, unlefs 
he has a long and well-turned neck : | 
‘but the main point, with regard to 
a horfe’s head, is a good onfet, fo 
as to be able to bring it into its 
natural fituation, which is, that all 
the forepart from the brow to the 
nofe be perpendicular to the ground ; 
fo that if a plummet were applied 
thereto, it would juft raze or fhave it. 


Solleyfell, and Ruftic Did, 
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Head of a horfe imports-the aétion. 
of his.neck, and the effeét of the bri- 
dle and the wrift. This horfe plants 
his head well, and obeys the hand; 
fuch a horfe refufes to place his 
head; he fhoots out his nofe, and 
never refts right upon the hand; 
he ftays too much or too little upon 
the hand; fuch a horfe appears in 
a good pofture; he carries. his head 
well.’ 

To give a horfe head.. See the ar- 


ticles ECHAPER and BaRTIR. 


Head in, and likewife the hips, is 
a phrafe, importing that you mutt 
pailage your horfe with his head and 
croupe in, i. é. work him fide-ways 
upon two parallel lines, at ftep or 
trot, fo that when the horfe makes 
his. fhoulders mark a pifte or tread, 
at the fame time his Emus give 
the traét of another; and the horfe, 
plying or bending his neck, turns 
his head a little within the volt, and 
fo looks upon the ground he is to go 
over. Guillet. 

HeapD-acu.. This has had a 
particular place among the difeafes 
of the head, both by the phyficians 
and the farriers in all ages: the laf 
have made no diftin€tion;. but the 
pbyficians have" diftinguifhed  be- 
tween a head-ach which they term 
idiapathic, as it proceeds from a caufe 
without the blood-veffels; and that 
which they call fympathetic, being 
the concomitant of fome other dif- 
eafe: but our bufinefs here is only 
with the firft kind; fince the other 
is but a fymptom, which muft of 
courfe wear off with the difeafe to 
which it belongs. 

As to the caufe, it is believed to 
preceed from a diftraction of the 
fibres of fome blood-veffels in the 
brain or membranes thereof, occa- 
ficned by fome of the {malleft parti- 
cles. of the ferum being ftruck into’ 
the pores or interflices of the faid 
ae veffels 
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veffel’s By the frequent oecurfions of 
thé'bloed. 

The figns are, according to Mark- 
ham, the hanging dowmof thehorfe’s 
tiead and earsy dropping of his u- 
rine, dimnefs cf fight, fwoln wa- 
teriffi eyes';; but thefe are common 
to ‘divers other difeafes; > and we 
fruly think that fuch a head-ach 
ednnot be eafily diftinguifhed in 
brute creatures that want the faculty 
of fpeech, and therefore cannot de- 
clare their infirmities. But however, 
if a horfe has fuch fymptoms with- 
out a fever; and if it be obferved 
that ‘he often puts his head againft 
the ftall or manger, it will be very 
proper to have recourfe to fome re- 
fhady ? for which purpofe, we re- 
commend bleeding, purging, and 
rowelling; as alfo the ufe of the 
chewing balls, &c. Gibjon’s Far- 
riers Guide. 

HEALTH. See the article Dis- 
EASE. 

HEART, in anatomy, a muf- 
culous part of the body, contained 
‘in the thorax or cheft, wherein the 
veins all terminate, and from which 
all the arteries arife; and which, by 
its alternate contra&tions and dila- 
tations, is the chief inftrument of 
the circulation of the blood, and the 
principle of life. 

This noble part is included in a 
capfula or paunch, called the peri- 
cardium, confifting of a ftrong mem- 
branous fubftance, inclofing the 
heart lke a purfe; and of ufe only 
to defend it from the friGtions of the 
lungs, and to contain a moiiture to 
keep it cool, and render its motion 
glib and eafy. The figure of the 
heart is a cone, broad at bottom, 
-and narrow at top. In a horfe it 
is not fo large as ina bullock, nor 
proportionably fo broad towards its 
bafis. Its fibres are very compact, 
and laid clofe together, having a 
twifted Spiral dire€tion, efpeciall¥ to- 
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wards its top, where it fomewhat- 
refembles the.contortion of a {nail’s 
fhell. It is fixed to fome of the: 
vertebrae of the thorax, or rack- 
bones of the breaft, by the large: , 
veflels that go to and from it. Its 
point in¢lines a little downwards to- 
wards the left fide, where it is re- 
ceived into a depreffion of the left 
lobe of the lungs, which perhaps 
may be formed in the foetus by the 
pofition of the heart, before the lungs 
have been filled with air. The heart 
is nourifhed and maintained by its 
own proper veffels called the coro- 
nariz, in regard they furround its 
whole fubitance like a crown or 
garland. It has a middle partition, 
which divides it imternally into two 
ventricles, or caverns; the left is 
fmaller than the right, and its fides 
much thicker; its office being to 
drive the blood to the moft diftant 
parts of the body, whereas the right 
ventricle detaches it only through the 
lungs. Its infide has feveral fmall 
chords or compages of fibres, called - 
columnez carnex, which refemble 
the bundles of columns which we 
ed ons in Gothic buildings, and 
elp to comminute and break the 
grofler parts of the blood in the fre- 
quent contraétion of the heart. The 
contraction and dilatation of the 
heart is called its fyftole and diaftole. 
The firft, when the vertex or top of 
the heart is drawn down to its bafis, 
to fend the blood into all parts; and 
the latter, when it opens and dilates 
itfeif to receive the refluent blood. 
The heart has its auricles, which 
are fo called becaufe they refemble 
two ears, and are feated at its bafis; 
one on each fide to receive the blood 
at its entrance; the right from the. 
afcending and defeending trunks of 
the cava, and the left from the pul- 
monary veins, by which it enters in 
due portions; and fo as it may 
not rufh in with too much uecshine 
an 
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and in'too great quantity, fo! inter- 
rupt the regular action of the heart: 
for, when ‘the auricles are full, the 
heart ‘is empty; and when the heart 
is full, the auricles‘are empty.. The 
auricles, in their mechanifm and 
ftru&ure, fomewhat refemble that of 
the heart, only that they are: chief- 
dy membranous ; whereas the’heart 
is altogether flefhy: for if it was 
tendinous in any part, as’moft other 
mufcles are, it would be -altogether 
unfit for its offices’ When the two 
trunks of the cava open into the 
vightiauricle, there vis a little emi- 
‘nenceor rifing ‘which prevents the 
blood of the afcendingand defcend- 
ing*trunks from rufhing» together, 
rand 'caufes it to flip*more gently in- 
totthe ventricle ;°and’ the «coronary 
veins” likewife opening intovits en- 
-trarice, with the refluent blood from 
the heart, may probably render’ this 
.themmore neceflary. “The large vef- 
fels‘which empty the blood into the 
cheart; ‘and thofe ‘which receive: the 
-bloodfrom! it, haveteach® of them 
ovalves, | whereby; the blood: is for- 
ewarded) in its paflage,’ but: cannot 
«feturn'back the fame way ‘it came, 
lwiz. the® vena cava, “which: enters 
Linto| ‘the ‘right ventricle, *has. three, 
called tricufpides, being like: fo ma- 
ny points of a {pear or lance... 'Thefe 
‘point inwards, fovas to open‘a’ firee 
‘paflage for ‘the:blood:into-the right 
*yéntricle of the heart. “The pulmo- 
“nary artery, which receives the blood 
\from the’ fame ventricle into ‘the 
‘lungs, ‘has’ alfo three valves, called 


‘ fismoidiz, from theit refemblance to ° 


‘the Greek letter =.) Thefe look from 
» within outwards; by‘which’they hin- 
~ der ‘the. blood seturning back again 
‘into thé/heart. “The pulmonary vein 
~ has'two valves called mitrales; thefe 
whave''the fame office as thofe of the 
_- eava ‘above defcribed, being to'hin- 
‘der the blood returning back again 
“into the lungs; and ‘the valves’ of 
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the aortaor great artery, called femi- 
lunares, have the fame-office as'thofe 
of the «pulmonary ‘artery, “wiz. ito 
prevent ‘the blood, »by which at is 
‘detached into all the other parts.of 
the body, from returning back again 
into the heart. me 
The-ufe of the heart is fufficiently 
deducible from what’ has‘ been:al- 
ready faid in its defcription; the 
heart being the vital fountain which 
receives the blood) from: all. the ri- 
vulets of: the body, »and difpenfes 
it back again through \its proper, 
channels, forthe fupport and nou- 


rifhment of-every part ; -and for that 
.end, «its dtru€ture is’ veryrdifferent 


from all other mufcles, efpecially 


‘thofe ‘that move particular parts’: 
‘for vas ‘thefeiare partly) flefhy, sand 
»partly tendinous, i 


or ‘have: their 
flefhyfibres® end «in, rendons: of ‘a 
clofer'contexture,’ the heart,.on*the 
other-hand; isvaltegether flethy;vand 


‘made upiof fibres fo-exquifitely fine, 
-and » fosclofelycompaéted together, 


that it isoby that means endowed 
with« all: theoforce. that is neceflary 


-ftorits funétion; andsits bafis-is the 


moft compaét. ofall its: otheryparts, 


‘where*probably its fibres -have both 
itheir. origins and. infertions inthe 


membranous.coats of the large blood 
veflels, to which. it. adheres j:rifing 


-fpirally upwards. and turning again 


downwards arch-ways, in‘ the dike 


- dire&tion: over the ventricles, whiéh 


feem bet to correfpond with-its:di- 
latation..and contraétion. »But if 
we enquire by what means the heart 
comes .to be endowed: with fuch a 
capacity of aétion, wherein we our- 


-felves have: not the’ leaft- tharey we 


muft confefs our ignorance, iand 


. afcribe this wonderful piece of sme- 
-‘chanifm tothe great Author of. na- 


ture. : 
In the hearts oft:horfes ‘that have 
been opened, ,fometimes ‘there hap- 
pens, as in the human body, collec- 
tions 
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tion’ of matter within the pericar- 
dium; fometimes polypufes in the 
great veflels ; and fometimes a mafs 
of greafy fat, efpecially in the left 
ventricle. Gib/on’s Difeafes of Hor- 
eS. 
: HEART, in the manage. A. horfe 
of two hearts, is faid of a horfe that 
works in the manage with cor- 
ftraint and irrefolution, and cannot 
be brought to confent to it. Such 
horfes are much of a piece with your 
ramingues, or kickers againft the 
{purs. Guillet. . 
HEAVY, inthe manage. A horfe 
is faid to reft heavy upon the hand, 
-who through the foftnefs of his neck, 
the weaknefs of his back, the weight 
of his fore-=quarters, or through 
wearinefs, throws himfelf upon the 
bridle; but withal without making 
any refiftance, or any effort to force 
the horfeman’s hand. This fault is 
remedied, and the horfe made light 
upon the hand, by ftopping, and 
making him go back frequently, 


vif it. proceeds only from lazinefs , 


vand ftiffnefs ; but if caufed by any 
odefe& in the back, there is no re- 
medy for it. Guzllet. 

HEEL of a borfe, is the loweft 
-hind-part of the foot, comprehended 
-between the quarters, and. oppofite 
to\the toe. Guillet. » «+ 
» “The hoof of a horfe thould be 
high and large, and one fide of it 
_fhould not rife higher upon the paf- 
tern than the other. . Solley/ell. 

Greafy-HEnLs. See the article 


- GREASE. 
Cracked-Hee ts: See the article 
CRACKS. 
vy Kibed-Heretu. See KIBED- 
: 383 EL. 
Narrow-HEEL. See NARROW. 
.» « Scabbed-HEELS. .See SCABBED- 
Heebts. ° 


.For other difeafes of the heels, 
fee the article CHoPs, SCRATCHES, 
KC, 
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Heer of a horfeman, in the man 
age, the part that is armed with the _ 
fpur; though the word heel is-often 
taken for the fpur itfelf. This horfe 
underftands the heels well; he 
knows the keels; he anfwers the 
heels ; »he.cis, very well upon. the 
heels : the meaning of all which is, 
that the horfe obeys the fpurs, which 
in effeét is flying from them. 

To ride a horfe upon the hand 
and heels, is to make him take the 
aids of the hand and heels with a 
tender fenfe. bias 

To ride a horfe from the one heel 
to the other, is to make him go fide- 
ways; fometimes to one heel,-and 
fometimes to another: for inftance, 
having gone ten paces in flying 
from the right heel, you make liar 
without ftopping, go ftill fideways, 
in flying the left heel; and fo on al- 
ternately. ) 

Inner HEEL, and Outer HEEL. 
See In and Narrow. Guillet. 

HERBER, is ufed by farriers, to- 
denote an application for fome dif- 
eafes in horfes, particularly of the 
head and the anticor. It confifts 
only of a piece of hellebore-root, 
which, being put into the middle of 
a horfe’s counter, makes it {well and 
fuppurate. . Guillet. 

HIDE-BOUND. A horfe is faid 
to be hide-bound, when. his {kin 


- fticks fo. clofe to his ribs, that it- 


feems immoveable: but this is not 
to be accounted an original difeafe, 
but only a fymptom, which may 
either be caufed for want of fuffici- 
ent food, or from harrafling herfes 
beyond their ftrength, without al- 
lowing them. fufficient time for reft 
and neceflary refrefhments.. Some- 
times horfes grow hide-bound very 
fuddenly, from fevers and convul- 
jive diforders; and if that fymptom 
is not fuddenly removed, the dif- 
tempers that occafion it generally 
prove mortal; but nothing is. more 

com~ 
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common than to fee furfeitéd horfes 


alfo hide-bound; and therefore. in ~ 


the cure of all hide- bound horfes, 
regard muft be had to the original 
diftemper from whence it proceeds. 


The diet of hide-bound horfes ~ 


fhould be cool and opening, as 
fealded bran or barley; and an 
ounce of fenugreek feeds fhould be 
given in his feeds, for'a month or 
longer; and as this diforder often 
proceeds from worms, give the me- 


’ dicines neceflary in thefe cafes. See. 


-the article WoRMs. Gibfon and 
Bartlet. a 

HIP, or HAUNCH. 
ticle HAUNCH. 

Hip-GoutT, or RHEUMATISM. 
See RHEUMATISM,. 

Hip-SHor, adiforder of a horfe, 
when he has wrung or fprained his 


See the ar- 


haunches or hips, fo-as'to relax the - 


ligaments that keep the bone in its 
due place. See SPRAIN. 

The figns are, that the horfe will 
halt much, and go fidelong, trail- 


ing his leg after him; and the hip - 


which is hurt will be lower than the 
other, and the flefh will fall away 
on the fide of his buttock. 


‘In this diforder Capt. Burdon di- 


“re&ts to rub thehip with the follow- 
ing ointment: ‘ Mix two ounces 
§ of the oil of fpike with one ounce 
©‘of oil of fwallows.’ 
-re&ts, to put a round rowel about 
three or four inches below the large 
cavity which receives the head of the 


thigh-bone. When it begins to di- 


gelt, turn the rowel every morning. 
After a week or ten days, you may 
take it out, and keep the lips of the 
wound moift with hog’s lard, that 
it may heal {mooth. 

But Dr. Bracken remarks here, 
that if the hip be out of joint, there 
is little or no hopes of cure, and’a 
rowel is not of any fervice ; if it is 
only ftrained, he thinks the oiling 
will help to difperfe the coagulated 


~and- pretty clofe together ; 


Then he di- : 
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or crufhed blood; and °that time 
muft perfect. the cure, unlefs dif- 
jointed. agi 

HOCK. See the article Ham.® 

The hock is a part liable to hurts, 
and ftrains, but we meet with many 
of them that are eafily cured when 
taken in time, though they have been 
very much fwelled, only with foak- 
ing them well with coolers and re- 
pellers; but when the ligaments are 
hurt, it caufes great weaknefs, and 
fometimes the cure becomes difficult 


‘enough: the fureft way in’ this cafe, 
' where there is great pain and weak- 


nefs, is to ply the part weil with 
fomentations. If the callofity or 
hardnefs grows only on the outfide, 
it may be effectuelly removed by re- 


- peated: bliftering, and without any 


hazard: but if it is upon the in- 
fide, it may be got out of the reach 
of outward applications-: - the 'beft 


remedy in this cafe is firing the part 


very gently with fimall razes or lines, 
after 
which: apply the following charge : 
‘ Take the mercurial platter of the 


“© fhops, four ounces ; emplaft. de 


* cicuta cum ammoniaco, two ounces : 
‘ let thefe be melted down toge- 
‘ ther, and applied “charge -ways 
‘ over the hock, renewing it onee 
* or ‘twice, .as it crumbles. off.’ 
Sometimes the diforders of the hocks 
produce the fallenders. . See the ar- 
ticle SALLENDERS. Gibfon’s Di- 
eafes of Horfes. + | 
HOLD, as a mare holds. 
the article RETAIN. 
HOOF of a horje, the horny part 

which covers the foot. 
‘The hoofs are a bundle of hufks 
which cover the papilla pyramidales 
of the {kin on the extremities of the 
feet, which’ dry, harden, and lie 
clofe one upon another. They are 
without fenfe, that they may en- 
dure travelling among ftones and in 
rough ways; and,.like the nails of 
men, 


See 
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sien, -aye continually growing ; by 
which means ;they may, be pared or 


cut as often as they require it. They . rota 
hoofed :, when thehoof is not fmooth, 


adhere? pretty-clofe.to the foot, and 
-aveifaftened to,the coffin-bone by a 
yligament, that proceeds from their 
«root jand, furrounds it, ybelow the 
-coronet, like a:piece of tape, which 


.alfo unitesit.to the coronet. .Under- . 


.neath. the hoofs are many,twigs of 
sherves, tendons, and.mufcles, which 
_ ptake.their-courfe ,to. the. bottom. of 
; the foot, and, make, that -flefhy, fub- 
Atance-that lies, between the fole and 
_the,coffin-bone. -Gib/on. ' 

. Whe hoof-fhould be of a figur 
«Wery near round, and not longith, 
efpecially toward, the heel: for.long 
.feet-are, worth nathing. The horn 
vof the hoof fhould be folid, tough, 
high, ; fmooth,; without. any circles, 
-fomewhat fhining, and of a dark co- 
flour; » for. the -white is. commonly 


-brittle,.and may be known. by hay-. 
ang, many »pieces , broke from»the | 


‘shorn round»the foot: to be excel- 
_ lent,/the-horn{ fhould be of the co- 
»hour.of a, deer’s hoof ; and the whole 
¢foot round, but,a little larger. below 
,;than.above.  Solley/ell. ik 

_ Difeafes, &c. of the Hoor. The 
, hoofs of,a,horfe are either perfec or 
imperfect :,the former, but now,de- 

{cribed, is fo-difpofed, that the horfe 
‘may tread.more on the toe than-the 
heel, , being alfo upright, and, fome- 
-what hollow on the infide. 

1. As for the imperfect hoof, itis 
-that which wants any. of the afore- 
mentioned qualities, particularly, if 
jit»be, notoreund, » but broad, (and 
fpreading outof the fides and.quar- 
ters; /that,horfe, for the moft part, 
ehas narrow heels, and,.in procefs.of 
etime, Awill,be).flat-hoofed; neither 


-toes,: he-will-go low on the pafterns, 
fo that his feet, through weaknefs, 
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Aecome -fubjest, to fale quarters, 
gravelling, Ge, :¢-@ 


2. Others are rugged, or brittle: 


and.full of circles like rams-horns, 
itis not,only junfeemly to the eye, 


.but.even.a fign that,the foot is.in no 


good temper, but.too hot/and dry, 
3- ,Some hoofs are long, which 
caufe the horfe.to, tread all upon, the 


heels, to go'low in,the patterns, and 


by that means to breed wind-galls. 
4. There.are fome crooked, hoofs, 

broad on, the outfide, and. narrow 

on the infide, whereby the horfesis 


Aplay-footed ;.,this. wall. oblige him 


to tread more inward than outward, 


_and go fo clofe with his joints to- 


gether, that he, cannot well trayel 
without interfering, or perhaps ftrik- 


ing one leg fo hard againit, the other 


as to become lame;, but if it be broad 
within, and narrow without, that is 
not hurtful, yet, it will occafion the 
horfe’s gravelling more on the out- 
fide than. the infide. 

5- Others have. flat hoofs, .and 


not hollow. within, which give rife 
_to. the inconyeniencies above {peci- 


fied in the firft fort of imperfeét 


hoofs; but if it.be over hollow, it 
_will dry. the fafter,,and make him 
-hoof-bound, fince the over-hollow 


hoof isa, ftrait, marrow one, and 


. grows upright ;. for though the horfe 
. treads upright, and not on his heels, 


yet fuch kind of hoofs will dry over 


. faft, if not continually flopped. Ru/- 


tic DiZ. 
The, hoofs, if,too dry, may be 
anomted with the ointment made up 


_of bees-wax, &c. and.recommended 
.in the cafe of narrow HEELS; or 


they may be anointed with dard only. 


Some for this purpofe ufe tar, tallow, 
,and honey; but moft greafy and 
,un@tuous applications will anfwer 
-this intention. 


If the hoofs be too foft and moift, 


-which may either _be conftitutional, 


or 
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er may proceed from going much 
in wet and marfhy grounds, ftand- 
ing conftantly\in wet. litter ; or any 
infirmity that may bring too great 
.a moifture into the. feet. In_ this 
_ cafe, the horfe’s hoofs may be bath- 
ed:every day with warm vinegar, 
verjuice, copperas-water, and fuch 


like -reftringents ;-to which may be ; 


added galls, alum, &c.. remember- 
ing to let the horfe fland dry. Bart- 
let’s Farriery.. 

Hoor-Bony is a round bony 
fwelling, growing on, the very top 
of a horfe’s hoof ; and always is 
 caufed by fome blow or bruife, or 
by bruiing himfelf in his ftall by 
endeavouring to ftrike. at a. horfe 
that ftands next him ; and fo ftrikes 
againft the bar that parts them. 
‘The cure is firft to difperfe the fwel- 
ling, either: with rotten litter, or 
hay boiled in old urine; or elfe, 
with a plafter of wine-lees and 
wheat flour boiled together, to 
ripen it, and-bring it to a fuppura- 
tion; or elfe to diffolve the tumour. 
But if it comes to a head, lance it 
in the loweft part of the foftnefs with 
a thin hot iron, to let out the mat- 
ter. Then tent it with. turpentine, 
deer’s fuet and wax, of each like 
quantities melted: together, laying 


a platter of the fame falve over it,, 


to. keep in. the tent till it be tho- 
roughly well. Ruffic. Did. 

-Hoor-Bounp. We faya horfe 
is hoof-bound, when-the hoof is fo 
tight round the inftep; that it turns 
the foot fomewhat into the fhape of 
a bell. This is caufed fometimes 
by thoeing, to widen thesheel ; and 
fometimes, by cutting the tees down 
* teo much, which gives that fha 

to the foot, and caufes the horfe to 
go lame. . 

To remedy this diforder, let the 
foot be drawn down from. the coro- 
net almoft. tothe toe, with a.draw- 
ing knife, making feven or eight 


out to grals. 
Horses. 
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lines or razes through the hoof al- 


-moft to the quick ; afterwards, keep » 


it charged with pitch or rofin,- till 


the lines are worn ont in thoeing, 


which will require feveral months): 
therefore horfes are generally turned 
Gibjon’s Diféafes of 


Hoor-Castine. The lofs. of 
the hoof may be occafioned by what- 
ever accident may bring an impofthu- 
mation in the feet, whereby the 
whole hoof becomes loofened and - 
falls off from the bone. If the cof- 
fin-bone remains uninjured, a new 
hoof may be procured by the: fol- 
lowing method: Apply to the cof- 
fin, tar, turpentine, wax, oil, pitch, 
and fuch like things melted» toge- 
ther ; then make a boot of leather, 
with a ftrong fole, to be laced faft 
about the peaftern, bolftering and 
ftopping the foot with foft flax, that 
the tread may be eafy ; renewing 
the drefling every day until the new 
hoof grow; drefs the fore with the 
wound-ointment, to which may be 
added the fine powders of myrrh, 
maftich, and olibanum. If this 
medicine fhould not be fufficient to 
prevent a fungus, burnt alum or 
precipitate may be added to it, and 
the luxuriant flefh daily wathed with 
the fublimate water. 

The old hoof fhould by no means 
be pulled off, unlefs fome accident 
happens that requires its removal”: 
for it ferves as a defence to the new 
one, and makes it grow more fmooth. - 
and even; and indeed nature will 
in general do this office at her own 
proper time. Gibfon’s Farrier’s 
Guide, and Bartlet’s Farriery. * 

HORN. See the article Hoor.: 

To give a ftroke with the horn is 
to bleed a horfe in the roof of the 
mouth, with the horn of a ftag or 
roe-buck, the tip er end of. which 
is fo fharp and pointed as to per- 
form the office of a lancet. “ep 

rike 
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ftrike with the horn in the middle of 
the fourth notch or ridge of the up- 
per jaw. Guillet. 
Horn-HIPPED. 
Croup. — 
HORSE, in ‘the Linnzan fyf- 
tem of zoology, is a {pecies of the 
Fquus, which makes a diftinét ge- 
“nus of animals of the Jumenta 
kind ; or that order of quadrupeds, 


See the article 


the teeth of which are few in num-~ 


ber, and difpofed m an irregular 
manner, often differing from one 
‘another extremely in fize and figure. 
The general characters of this genus 


of animals are, that the fore-teeth 


-are fix, the upper ones incurvated, 
-and the inferior are prominent ; 
-the canine-teeth are not exerted ; 
they are on each fide feparated by a 
fpace from the other; the hoof is 
‘undivided, and the teats are two, 
and are fituated in the groin. Ac- 
cording to thefe charaéters the au- 
thor includes in the genus of the 
equus the horfe, the afs, the mule, 
cand the zebra; or, as he calls it, 
the ftriped horfe. See Liznai Syft. 
Nature, p. 40. 

The {pecific characters of the 
horfe are, according to the fame au- 
thor, that he ts the equus with the 
tail hairy all over. 

The horfe is one of the nobleft 
animals of the creation ; he is in 


ftrength and natural fiercenefs equal 


to any ; and is yet eafily tamed, and 
made fit for our purpofes. Scarce 
any creature excels him in fwiftnefs 
any more than in ftrength; and 
hardly any in beauty. Hill’s Hi/- 
tory of Animals. 

The horfe being the fubje& of 
thefe arts which in this Diétionary 
are explained in all their branches, 
the reader muft expect to meet un- 
‘der this article with nothing but 
what is general, and fuch as are not 
4o conveniently reducible to parti- 
- ular heads. i 
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Of a horfe it is obferved, that he is 
the moft gentle of all other animals ; 
the moft affectionate to man; the 
mot apt to be taught, and reten- 
tive of any impreffion made upon 
him. He is the moft watchful of. 
all other beafts, and will endure his: 
labour with the moft empty ftomach. 
He is naturally given to mucle 
cleanlinefs, has an excellent {cent,. 
and not in the leaft offenfive by any 
ill favour about him. . 

The mafters in horfemanfhip lay 
it down, that an horfe, to be good 
and well made, muft have three 
parts like thofe of a woman, viz. 
the breaft, which is to be broad, the 
hips round, and the mane long 3. 
three of a lion, viz. his counten- 
ance, intrepidity, and fire; three 
of a bullock, viz. the eye, noftril, 


and joint ; three of a theep, viz. the 


nofe, gentlenefs, and patience ; 
three of a mule, ftrength, conftancy, 


and foot; three of a deer, viz. the 


head, leg, and hair fhort; three 
of a wolf, the throat, neck and 
hearing; three of a fox, the ear, 
tail: and trot; three of a ferpent, 
memory, fight and tuning; three 
of an hare or cat, running, walk- 
ing, andfupplenefs. See the articles 
Breast, Hips, Mane, &c. 

Horfes are diftinguifhed into di- 
vers kinds, and are differently de- 
nominated with regard to their 
{train or country, as the Neapolitan, 
known by the hawk-nofe. The 
Spanifh Genet, by his {mall limbs. 
‘The: Barh, by his fine head and deep. 
hoof. Vhe Dutch, by the rough- 
nefs of his legs. “Fhe Englith, by 
his ftrong knitting together, &c. 
The Flandrin, &c. 

But to be more particular, 

The Spanifh Horfe, or Spanith 
Genet, is a creature of great fire, 
of a middle ftature, and generally 
well made in his head, body and 
legs ; and though his: buttocks are 

fome- 
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fomething long, yet they are ftrong 
and well fhaped.. After one of thefe 


horfes has been well taught, there. 


is none makes a better fhow upon 
the parade, but he is not a horfe. 
that will hold long in his full 
ftirength, becaufe he has rather too 
much {pirit ; for about half a mile, 
there is not a {wifter creature in a 
‘race, but then his ftrength fails. A 
Spanifh horfe is not generally 
thought fit for aétion, till he is fix 
years old, for he is not till that 
time grown to his full perfection 
or beauty, and his too great fire 
or mettle is not till then abated fuf- 
ficient to render him ferviceable. 
The laf thing that is compleat in 
Spanith horfes, is the ¢reft; the hor- 
fes of this breed are naturally inclin- 
ed to bound and to make falts, rai- 
fing all four feet at once from the 
ground; but their limbs being weak 
and fmall, they are very fubject to 
be finew-ftrained, or otherwife lam- 
ed, in a fhort time ‘after they are 
come to be fit for fervice. No kind 
of horfe has fuch open noftrils, nor 
fnorts ,more,in all his goings, than 
the Spanifh horfe ; his trot 1s fome- 
what long, irregular or waving, for 
which reafon fome jockies have chofe 
to bring him to the pace or amble. 
The German Horfes. ‘Thefe hor- 
fes are, for the moft part, very tall, 
and large of body, not very beau- 
tiful in make, but feem to be of 
great ftrength; and being brought 
into the manage, perform fome of 
the moft difficult leffons with agility 
enough: they gallop very flow or 
heavy, and trot very high ; but 
they are ftrong, and better for the 
draught or burden, than the man- 


ace. oe 
The Hungarian Horfes. ,Thefe 
horfes are generally hook-nofed, 
and’ have thick heads, large eyes, 
broad jaws, but narrow noftrils ; 
their manes are rough and thick, 
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commonly reaching near the ground: 
their tails, in like manner, are bufhy 
and long ; for the moft part, of lean 
and thin bodies, but weak pafterns : 
butalthough fome parts of them are 
not to be liked, yet the deformities 
are generally fo well put together, 
that, taken all together, the horfes 
are agreeable enough. They are of 
a tolerable good courage, and will 
endure labour and fatigue, and for 
that reafon are ferviceable in war. 
The Swedifh Horfes. Thefe are of 
fmall ftature, their fhape indifferent, 
and they are of but fmall fervice. 
The horfes natural to Sweden, are, 
for the moft part, either white, dun, 
or pyed, and wall-eyed ;. fo that 
unlefs they are improved by other 
breeds, they are not to be ranked with 
them that are of good efteem. _ 
The Polifo. Horfes. ‘Thefe are 
much like the Danifh horfes, and are 
generally about the fize of the Spas 
nifh Genet, are of a middle ftature, 
but their limbs are much better knit 
together, and are of a much ftron- 
ger make than the Spanifh ones. 
This horfe is in many refpe&ts like 
our natural Englifh horfe, except 
that their heads are fomewhat flen- 
derer, like the Irifh hobby; but 
their necks and crefts are raifed up- 
right, and very ftrong; their ears 
are very fhort and {mall, and their 
backs capable of bearing any weight ; 
their chines are broad, and their 
hoofs are judged to be as good as 
thofe of any horfe in the world. 
They are very good for a. journey, 
and will endure long ones, with 


‘more eafe than any other horfes. 


Flanders Horfes. Thee differ in 
fhape but little from the German, 
breed; they are tall in ftature, have 
fhort and thick heads, bodies deep 


_and long, buttocks round and flat, 


their legs thick and rough. Thede, 
horfes, and the mares of the fame 
Kind, are efteemed chiefly for the 
Lae & ey draught, 
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draught, in which, for ftatelinefs, 
they excel moft horfes in Europe ; 
but are to be rejected for the faddle, 
being ‘both fluggifh and uneafy. 
The Flanders hor{t, and mare both, 
have a hard trot, but are much ufed 
in the harnefs with us in England. 

The Neapolitan Horfes. ‘Thefe 
horfes are highly efteemed for their 
ftrength and courage, which, to- 
gether with their gentle difpofitions, 
make them more valued. His limbs 
are ftrong, and well knit together ; 
his pace is lofty; and he is very doci- 
ble for the performance of any ex- 
ercife ; but a nice eye may difcover 
that his lees are fomething too fmall, 
which feems to be his only imper- 
fe&tion. He may be known by his 
head, which is long, lean, and 
flender, bending from the eyes to 
the noftrils, hke a hawk’s beak ; 
he has alfo a very full eye, and a 
fharp ear. rola) 

The Sardinian Horfes. 'Thefe, 
and thofe of Confica, very much re- 
femble, the Neapolitan, but are 
fomewhat fhorter bodied, and of a 
more fiery difpofition ; but by good 
management they may be brought 
to very good difcipline. ” 

Turkifh Horfes. ‘Thefe horfes are 
originally natives of Greece, and 
bear an extraordinary price with us, 
partly becaufe of their extraordina- 
ry beauty, and partly becaufe of the 
great expence of bringing them o- 
ver. Thefe Turkifh horfes have 
fine heads, fomewhat like Barbary 
ones, beautiful fore-hands, and ftrait 
limbs, rather fmall than large, are 
of a moft delicate fhape, their pace 
is genteel and graceful, and betides 
they are horfes of good fpirit. Their 
coats are {mooth and fhort, and 
their hoofs long and narrow, which 
is a fien of fwiftnefs; in a word, 
they are horfes of great beauty, cou- 


rage, and fpeed. ‘Their colour is,” 


for the moft part, grey or flea-bitten, 
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tho’ there are fome of a bright bay. 
colour; but moft of thefe we have 
now in Exgland, are grey. ; 

Of the true bred Engh/b Horfe. The 
true bred Enelifh horfe, has been 
accounted a creature of great ftrength 


and fpirit, and he has been (by fome 


authors) reprefented as of a very 
large fize ; but at prefenr we have 
hardly any that can be called a true 
bred Englifh horfe, or that can be 
faid to be the offspring of an horfe 
and mare,’-that were both lineally 
defcended’ from the original race of 
this country; unlefs we may ac-' 
count thofe horfes to be fuch, that 
are bred wild in fome forefts, and 
among mountains. Among them, 
perhaps, the mares and horfes were 
both of the firft Englifh race, with- 
out mixture: however it is not cer- 
tain, but fome horfes of foreign 
countries, of which many have 
been, and ftill are, frequently 
brought over, were turned into thofe 
wild places, as convenient: pafture, 
and have mixed with the natives of 
Britain. . 
However, feeing * we ‘cannot 
feek for Englifh horfes any where 
elfe than i forefts and wild places, 
we will fuppofe thofe to be the true 
Englifh race of horfes. ‘Thefe we 
find to anfwer the charater, fo far 
as relates to ftrength and good fpirit ; 
bet they are not large, though very 
hardy, and will always keep good 
flefh on their backs, and thrive where 
other horfes can fearce live. It is 
not improbable but that-the race 
might have been much larger than: 
they are now, becaufe in the firft 
times they were at liberty to range 
any where,-and take’ their pleafure 
where they liked, becaufe all grounds 
then lay open, or elfe there were 
but very few inclofures, in compa- 
rifon to what there are now. And 
when they had that plentiful fhare 
of food, we may naturally ag 
that 
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that their bodies were much larger 
than they are at prefent; for itis a 
_ certain rule, that the lefs fhare of 
nourifnment any creature has: dur- 
ing the time of it’s growth, fo much 
the fmaller will he be in ftature. 
But there are now very few of 
this wild fort in ufe, in comparifon 
to what there were a hundred and 
fifty or two hundred years.ago ; and 
thofe that are now taken up, are 
“ not eafily tamed: but when they are 
ence difciplined, they will endure 
mhore labour than any horfes-in any 
known part of the world. 
Of the Irifh Hobbies. ‘Thefe are 
‘alfo of a wild breed, and are gene- 
rally well made, much after~ the 
-manner of the Englifh wild horfes ; 
they have fine heads, {trong necks, 
and wel] turned bodies, quick eyes, 
good limbs, and other good quali- 
ties fuficient to recommend them ; 
are brifk and courageous, and very 
fare footed: but both thefe are fub- 
ject to ftart, which, I fuppofe, pro- 
ceeds from their wild way of living, 
where they have not had the oppor- 
‘tunity of knowing or feeing any 
thing but trees and bufhes ; and 
therefore every thing elfe feems 
firange and fhocking to them. But 
if they happen to be young, when 
taken from the foreft, or other wild 
paftures, this may “probably be o- 
-wercome; but if they are not fo, 
-then I judge it impoffible ever to 
break them to it; for they having 
never known any thing but wild 
-“ {cenes, and been a long time habitu- 
_ ated to them, fo every thing that dif- 
fers from them, will feem ftrange, 
if not monftrous, and will ftrike 
them with fear and horror, never to 
be corrected. : 
_ We are informed that thefe Irith 
horfes are fo wild, that the only 
way of taking them, is by affem- 
_ bling a great number of people to- 


gether, and driving the whole ftudd, 
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both horfes and mares, colts and 
fillies, into a bog, where they caft 
halters over the heads of thofe they 
think fit for fervice, letting the o- 
thers run again into the country. 
Our Englifh horfes in foretts are 
not taken with lefs labour, for ma- 
ny artful devices muft be ufed, and 
a great deal of labour too is requir- 
ed, in the taking them. And after 
all, great care muft be taken that they 
have the moft gentle ufage, and that — 
they be ufed as familiar as poffible 5 


and at the firft, not letting them 


have any thing to eat, but what we 
feed them with out of the hand, till 
they are grown very well acquainted 
with their keepers. It is not to be 
expected that they_will all of a fud- 
den quit their wildnefs, but thus 
feeding them, and keeping them a- 


-wake for fome time; will tame them 


by degrees. 

It ought to be obferved, both in 
the taming or teaching of horfes, 
that they are to be ufed with tender- 
ne{s, rather than roughnefs, and no 
paffionate perfon ought to be con- 


- cerned in their breaking or manage- 


ment; but a man that undertakes 
this bufinefs ought to be patient, 
and a mafter of reafon; and for 
want of thefe qualifications being 
put in practice in the management 
of horfes, many a good horfe has 
been {fpoiled, having either been 
pufhed on by the paffionatenefs’of. 
the rider to over-ftrain themfelves, 
or elfe to ftart and fly out of the 
way, at the leaft touch of a whip or 
fpur, and thereby endanger the ri- 
der ; or to hate the rider, and take 
every opportunity of dog him a 
mifchief, either in. mounting, or 
when he is mounted, or at dif. 
mounting. 
There are many inftances to prove 
that horfes have a memory, and will 
refent injuries that have been offered 
them. We have known fome hor- 
L. 3, q fes 
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fes would not ftand ftill to be fhod by 


a farrier, of whom they have before 


they at the fame time would freely 
fuffer themfelves to be fhod by ftran- 
gers. Others have been fo provoked 
at the fight of a farrier, with a lea- 
ther apron, that they have endea- 
voured all they could to do him a 
miichief, either by biting or kicking. 
Nor are we without the knowledge 
of melancholy accidents that have 
happened to grooms, who have ufed 
their horfes with too great fewerity. 
On the other hand, a horfe is a ge- 
nerous creature, and fo tractable, 
that by treating him with difcretion, 
and managing him with gentlene(s, 
he may be brought to be very obe- 
dient to you. ) 
We fhall conclude what has been 
 faid of foreign horfes, the natural 
bred Englith horfes, and Irifh hob- 
bies, with faying, that when we {ee 
a fine horfe now-a-days which was 
foaled in England, and bred of a 
mare and-horfe that was likewife 
bred in the fame place, we cannot 
be certain that fuch a horfe is of a 
true Englifh breed, unlefs we could 
know farther of his generation ; his 
grandfire or grandam might, per- 
haps, be both foreigners. . 
But we may fay thus much of 
horfes which are foaled or bred ‘in 
England, though they are the off- 
spring of foreigners, they will be 
ronger, and have a better fpirit, 
than if the fame had been bred a- 
broad ; becaufe the food in England 
for horfes is more hearty and nou- 
rifhing, than in any other country 
in Europe, efpecially our grafs, 
which is the principal food for hor- 
fes, is in greater plenty in Britain 
and -Ireland, than in any other Eu- 
ropean nation befides. For which 
-reafon, in the hotter countries, they 
are forced for want of grafs, to cul- 
tivate clover, faintfoine, &c. and 
5 1 
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feed their horfes with thefe, and-chopt 


ftraw and corn; but chopt ftraw is 
received fome violent ufage; when 


only proper for them when they are 
grown fit for ufe, they having no- 
thing during their firft two or three 
years, but clover, faintfoine, &c. 
Of the Crofs-ftrains of Horfes. It 
is well known, that in Britain have 
been bred horfes of all the kinds be- 
fore-mentioned, which have not only ’ 
been as good. as thofe bred in their 
refpective countrics, but have been 
ulowed to exceed them iu ftrength 
and heauty.. But this fhould be re- . 
membered, that of every kind of 
horfe mentioned before, it has been 
thought proper in our trading, fport- 
ing, and warlike country, to com- 
pofe out of the variety, fuch horfes 
as may prove ufeful to every fort of 
bufinefs. .We have fome for car- 


‘ying burdens, fome for the road, 


fome for hunting, others for am- 
bling, and others for-the coach, 
and other carriages ; fome likewile 
for racing, and fome for ‘the man- 
age, to be, trained either for the 
war, or diverfion of great men. 

As to the mixing of breeds, fome 
are of the epinion, that fuch horfes 
defigned to be trained for, the war, 
fhould be bred from a Neapolitan 
tallion, and an Englifh mare, or 
of a Turkifh ftallion, and an En- 
glifh mare. .The next breed to be 
defired, is hetween a Turkilh ftal- 
lion, and a Neapolitan mare, which. 
preduce ‘a fine race, and of great 
value. 

Some fay, that ftallions of Cor- 
fica and Sardinia, coupled with 
Turkifh mares, will produce a fine 


_ breed; and that the Spanifh genet, 


and Flanders mare, produce an ex- 
cellent offspring. But this we are 


‘certain of, that any-of the aforefaid 


kinds of horfes, covering true-born 
Englifh mares, will beget a .better 
colt or-filly, than if they had cou- 
pled with their own race, in their 

own 
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wn country. And there is good 


reafon for this, becaufe. no race of. 
~ horfes in the world have fuch hearty | 


feedings as thofe of Britain, where 
liberty renders every farmer capable 
of cultivating his lands, and pro- 
viding plentifully for himfelf, and 
all about him. This caufes all of 


our breed to be ftrong and hearty, 


and when the mare is fo, the race 
that proceeds from her muft be fo 
much better, as fhe is ftronger than 
the mares that are fed in other coun- 
tries, where the. provender is more 
coarfe, and lefs nourifhing. 


fome gentlemen chufe to put a Bar- 
ary horfe to an _Englifh mare; 0- 
thers will have both the fire and 
dam to be Barbs; others again are 
for coupling the Barbary horfe with 
the Turkifh mare, and indeed any 
of thefe couplings do produce horfes 
of great fpeed. 

The crofs ftrains of horfes we 
now have, are not to be numbered ; 


‘but if we were to trace the breeds of: 


the beft running horfes, we fhould 
find them to proceed from fuch mix- 
tures. The many _ horfe-races, 
which are fo frequently the diverfion 
of our Englith nobility and gentry, 
are chiefly performed by fuch mix- 
_ tures in breed. For though one 
horfe, truly bred of one particular 
country, may be fwifter than ano- 
ther, yet if he wants firength he 
will be a lofer in the’ courfe, and 
will fall from his fpeed if the courfe 
happens to be wet or heavy ; but 
the couplings beforementioned, when 
brought together’by a man of a right 
judgment that way, may produce 
fomething admirable at Newmarket, 
&c. : 

As to hunting horfes, which are 
chiefly the delight of the Englith 
gentry, thefe ought to be nimble, 
full of courage and ftrong. The 
original of the beft we know, have 


As to 


the breeding of horfes for racing, 
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proceeded from a crofs ftrain, be- 
tween a Turkifh ftallion, and an 
Englifh mare; and there is great 
reafon for this opinion, fince we are 
already certain of the ftrength of 
our Englifh-bred mares, and the 
good courage and fwiftnefs of the 
Turkifth and Barbary horfes. But 
every one who breeds fuch horfes, 
has his particular fancy ; they em- 
ploy fome favourite ftallien, or fa-’ 
vourite mare, to raife a breed from,,. - 
and are different in opinion about 
this: one of any particular breed 
will not be fo good as another, al- 
tho” the fame care fhould be taken’ 
in the coupling of the fire and the 
dam. All that can be faid is, that 
a ftallion of vigour and {peed ought 
to be chofen, and a mare of a ftrong 
and healthful body ; and from fuch . 
coupling may be expected well-bred 
horfes of ftrength and courage. 

The pad or ambling horfe, is 
chiefly defired for ladies; to pro- 
duce fuch, let the fire be a Turk, 
and the dam a Scotch pony, or 
Irifh hobby, and thefe between 
them will produce a race that will 
be natural pacers. And again, a 
Turki‘h fire, and an Englith mare 
of a fmall fize, will naturally fall 
into a pace or an amble. 

Then as for the burthen or pack, 
the German horfe will be a good 
fire for a Flanders or Flemifh dam 3’ 
thefe will produce a breed ftrong 
and tall, fit either for carrying great 
weights, or war. If one of this 
breed happens to be trained for the 
army, his rider, with his accoutre- 
ments, will hardly be lefs than thirty 
ftone.. The Northamptonfhire breed 
of horfes are generally coveted for 
this ufe, the original of which came 
from a mixture of the kinds before- 
mentioned. Thefe are ‘alfo good 
for the draught, either in the coach 
or cart, and many have been of the 
opinion, that the mares’of this breed 

L 4 | are 
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are as ferviceable in ftrength and 


aétion, as the horfes: and the ftal- 


lions and mares of this crofs ftrain, | 


are rather preferable to the original 
fires or dams; being more habitu- 
ated to the food of the country, or 
as one may fay, naturalized to the 
Englifh provender, than thofe that 
came frem their refpective native 
countries. 

The croffing of ftrains, or coup- 
ling. one horfe with another, has 
of late fo much improved our breed 
in England, that we have them now 
of all forts and for all ufes, in 
more perfe¢tion than any other coun- 
try in the world. Some Englith au- 
thors have obferved, that the beft 
horfes are rather’ from the crofs 
ftrain, than immediately from the 
natural breed of any country, for 
our Englifh mares mend the breed; 
they ftrengthen the joints of the 
Spanifh genet, the flendernefs of 
the limbs of the Turk or Barb, and 
the too long and rough hairs about 
the pafterns of the Spanith breed. 
In the latter cafe, where the hairs 
are long upon the pafterns, it would 


be difficult for their keepers to pre-~ 


ferve them from the malanders or 
{cratches, which the Flanders horfe 
or mare is frequently attended with, 
unlefs that hair were finged or burnt 
off. Sport{man’s Diionary. 

Horfes are alfo diftinguifhed with 
regard to the ufes or offices they are 
referved for; as the coach-horfe, 
draught-horfe, war-horfe, hunting- 
horfe, pack-horfe, race-horfe, &c. 
See Coacu-Horset, DraucutT- 
Horse, &c. 

Horfes are alfo diftinguifhed with 
‘ regard to their colours, age, &c. for 
which, fee the articles CoLour, 
AGE, STALLION, &c. 

For the names of the feveral parts 
which conftitute a horfe’s body. See 
the article Parts of a horfe’s body. 


VOUCy 
For the:breeding, backing, diet- 


‘ing, feeding, fattening purging, 


watering, &c. of horfes. See the 
articles Backinc, BREEDING, 
EXERCISE, FEEDING,! &c. 

For the rules to be obferved in 
buying of horfes. See RuLEs. 

For the proper make and fhape of 
a horfe. See SHAPE.  . 

For the difeafes, defects, habits, 
vices, &c. of ahorfe.. See the ar- 
ticles Diseases, DerectTs, &c. 

For the anatomy, &c. of a horfe. 
See the article ANATOMY, &c. 

For the management of horfes on 
a journey. See JouRNEY and 
TRAVELLING. iN kos 

For the methods of fhoeing horfes, 
gelding horfes, docking horfes, &c. 
See the articles SHOEING, GELD- 
ING, &c. . 

For the furniture, &c. of a horfe. 
See the articles HARNESS, SADDLE, 
BRIDLE, Bir, .&c. . 

Mettled Horse. See METTLED 
borfe. ef 
HORSEMANSHIP,. the art of 
breaking, difciplining, and manag- 
ing horfes. . 

Horfemanfhip, in its latitude, in- 
cludes whatever relates to the know- 
ledge of the make, colour, age, 
temper, and qualities, of horfes, 
their refpective countries and cli- 
mates, with the manner of breed- 
ing, propagating, -&c. the difco- 
very of the ufes.or fervices they are 
fitted for, whether the wars, the 
race, the faddle, or labour; and 
forwarding and accommodating 
them thereto. In this general fenfe 
it alfo includes the knowledge of the 
defeéts and difeafes of horfes ; the 
remedies proper for the fame, with 
the feveral operations requifite there- 
to, as docking, gelding, fhoeing, 
&c. and this takes in the farrier’s 

rovince. ke 

But the word in a more peculiar 

manner 
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manner is underftood of the art of 
riding, or of direéting an horie to 
advantage, not only in the ordinary’ 
motions, but more i Bay in the 
managing or making 

on volts, airs, &c. 
MANAGE. 

. HORSE-SHOE is a cover or de- 
fence for the fole of an horfe’s foot. 
See SHOE. 

Of thefe there are feveral forts, 

1. That called the planch fhoe, or 
pancelet, ,which is {aid to make a 
good foot and a bad leg, or caufing 
the foot to grow beyond the mea- 
fare of the leg. It is chofen fora 
Weak heel, and will laft longer than 
any other fhoe, being borrowed from 
the moil, which has weak heels and 
fruthes, to keep the feet from ftones 
or gravel. | . 
' 2. Shoes with calkins, which, tho’ 
intended to fecure the horfe from 
fliding, yet are reputed by many to 
do him more harm than geod, in 
that he cannot tread evenly upon the 
ground, whereby many times he 
wrenches his foot, or ftrains fome 
finew, efpecially upon ftony ways, 
where the ftones. wild not fuffer the 
celkins to enter: double calkins are 
lefs hurtful, as he treads evener with 
‘them than on the fingle calkins: but 
then they muit not be over long, or 
fharp pointed, but rather fhort and 
flat. See the article CALKIN. 

3. There are fhoes with rings, 
which were firft invented to make a 
horfe lift his feet up high, though 
fuch fhoes are more painful than 
helpful; befides the .unhandfome- 
neis of the fight. ‘The fault of not 
liftmg the fect high enough is moft 
incident to horfes that have not 
found hoofs ; for tender feet fear to 
touch the ground that is hard: but 
what is intended for a remedy, 
proves a prejudice to the horfe; by 
_adding high calkins, or elfe thefe 
rings to his fhoes; for by that means 


See the article 


im work ‘up- - 


long, but well-fhaped ; with 


BOrk | 
he is made to have weaker heels 
than before. Ni igeatiel boo 

4. Shoes with fwelling welts, or 
borders round about them, are ufed 
in Germany, &c. which, being 
higher than the heads of the nails, 
fave them from wearing ; and thefe 
are the beft lafting fhoes, if made of 
well-tempered ftuff; for they wear 
equally in all parts, and the horfe 
treads equally upon them. 

5, Others, that ufe to pafs moun- 
tains where fmiths are not fo-eafily 
to be met with, carry fhoes about 
them with vices, whereby they faften 
them to the horfe’s hoof without the 
help of the hammer or nail; not- 
withftanding it is more for fhew than 
any good fervice; for though this 
fort of fhoe may fave his feet from 
ftones, yet it fo pinches his hoof, 
that he goes with pain, and perhaps 
injures it more than the ftones do: 
therefore, upon fuch emergent oc- 
cafions, it is better to make ufe of 
a joint-fhoe, which is made of two 
pieces, with a flat rivet-nail joining 
them together in the toe, fo that you 
may make it both wide and narrow 
to ferve any foot. 

6. The patten-fhoe, is neceflary for 
a horfe that is burnt in the hip, ftifle, 
or fhoulder, which will caufe him to 
bear upon that leg the griefis on, and 
confequently ufe it the better. 

7. A thoe proper for flat feet. 

8. The panton, or pantable fhoe, 
which opens the heels, and helps 
hoof-binding. ‘Thefe are of admir~ 
able ufe, in regard that they never. 
fhift upon the feet, and ‘continue 
firm in one place. 

9. And laftly, the half-panton- - 
fhoe. . For the method of fhoeing 
horfes, fee SHOEING. 

_ HORSE-RACING; a diverfion 
more ufed in England than in all the 
world befide. Horfes for this ufe, 
fhould be as light as poffible, large, 
a fhort 
back, 
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‘back, long fides, and a little long- 
teeged, and narrow-breatted; for 
fuch will gallop the lighter and nim- 
bler, and run the fafter. Solley/ell 
fays, he fhould be fomewhat long- 
bodied, nervous, of great mettle, 
good wind, good appetite, very fwift, 
and fenfible of the fpurs; that he 
ought to be of an Englifh breed, or 
barb, of a little fize, with pretty 
fmall legs, but the back finews a 
ood diftance from the'bone, fhort- 
jointed, and have neat, well-fhaped 
Teet. 

The excellent breed of horfes we 
have for racing in our own country, 
‘though through feveral abufes they 
have been unfortunately mifchievous 

-to a great many perfons, yet, if right- 
ly regulated and made ufe of, might 
be very advantageous, as well as 
pleafant and diverting to men of qua- 
lity; and that is, by having plates 
run for at feveral times, and in fe- 
veral countries; by which we may 
come exactly to know the fpeed, 
wind, force, and heart, of every 
horfe that runs; which direéts us 
infallibly in our choice, when we 
would furnith ourfelves for hunting, 
breeding, road, and the like: where- 
as, without fuch trials, we mutt ftand 
to the hazard, and not be at any cer- 
tainty to meet with good ones. 

For the manner of ordering a horfe 
for the race, fee the articles, Race,’ 
MatTcH, HuNTING-HORSE, 
cn, 

Here we will only fuppofe a horfe 
to run fora plate, and that the hour 
of ftarting is come, and notice given 
for ftripping and weighing. In the 
firft place, be fure to have your fto- 
mach empty; only taking fomewhat 
to refrefh you and give you {pirits : 
if you are light, fo that you muft 
carry weight, let it be equally quilt- 
ed_ in. your waiftcoat: but it is bet- 
ter if you are juit weight, having 
in that cafe no more to do than to 
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drefs yourfelf after your own fancys 
your clothes fhould be of ccloured 
filk, or white holland, as being a- 
greeable to the fpectators: your’ 
waiftcoat and drawers fhould be 
made clofe to your body; and a lit- 
tle cap tied on your head. . 

Let your boots be gathered up 
fait, and your fpurs of good met- 
tle: then motint, and .come to the 
{tarting-place, where going off brifk- 
ly or gently, as occafion requires, 
make your horfe perform the courfe 
or heat according to your intended 
defign ; particularly, if you would 
win the fame, and that your horfe 
excels in goodnefs more than fpeed, 
ftart him off roundly, and run him 
to the very'top of what he can do, 
during the whole courfe or heat; 
and by that means, if the horfe you 
run againft be not fo good at the 
bottom, though he has more fpeed, 
rc fhall beat him, becaufe he will 

e run off of it a great way before 
he comes to the end. But, on the 
contrary, if your horfé’s talent be 
fpeed, all that you can do is to wait 
upon the other horfe, and keep be- 
hind till you come almoft to the 
ftand, and then endeavour to givea 
loofe by him: fometimes, when you 
are to run more heats than one, it 
will be your policy to lofe a heat; 
and in that cafe you muft, for the 
eafing and {afe-cuard of your horfe, 
lie behind all the way as much as 
you can, provided you bring him in 
within diftance. 

The pofture to be obferved is, 
that you place yourfclf upon your 
twift, with your knees firm, and 
your furrups juft at fuch a length, 
that, when your feet are thruft home 
in them, you can raifé yourfelf a 
little in the faddle; for your legs, 
without that allowance, will not be 
firm when you come to run: - the 
counter-poize of. your body mutt be 
forward, to facilitate your horfe’s 

run- 
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running, and hd elbows muft be 
clofe to your body; but be fure, 


‘ above all things, that you do not in- 


coramode your horfe by {wagging 
this or that way, as fome do; for, 
fince weight is a great matter in run- 
ning, and that a troublefome rider 
is as bad as fo much more weicht, 
there is no need to fay how neceflary 
it is to take great care of your feat 
and hand: you mult therefore be- 
ware cf holding yourfelf by the bri- 
dle, or of jobbing your horie’s mouth 
upon any occafion: you muft take 
your right rein in the fame hand, 
holding up the horfe, &c. as you 
find it neceflary, and every now and 
then remove the bridle in his mouth. 
But thefe things are beit learned by 
‘experience and practice. 

A plate being to be run’ for by 
heats, every man that rides muft be 
juit weight at ftarting, in great fcales 
for that purpofe; and at the end of 
the fame heat; for, if you want of 
your weight at coming in, you fhall 
lofe your heat, though you are the 
firft horfe: you have half-an hour 
between the firft and fecond, to rub 
your horfes, and at the warning of 
the drum and trumpet again, you 
‘mount, &c. as before, and fo till 
allis done, which is three, and fome- 
times three heats and a courfe. 

Nothing need be faid of the cere- 
monies relating to the judges, and 
the articles by which plate-races and 


_. matches are regulated, fince they are 


fettled according to the different cu- 
ftoms of the place where you run. 

If you do not breed racers your- 
felf, be fure you buy no horfe that 
has not extraordinary good blood in 
his veins ; for the charge of keep- 
ing is great, and a gocd cne eats 
no more than a bad, and requires 
no more attendance. Some, to fave 
twenty or thirty guineas in the price 
of a young horfe, have loft hundreds 
by him afterwards, 
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A horfe that you have tried once 
or twice at a twelve-ftone plate, you 
may be fure wiil make an extraor- 
dinary good hunter; and you are to 
obferve, that the pofture, manner of 
riding, &c. is the fame in a match 
as in a plate-race, only that there 
being but a fingle courfe to be ru, 
you muft pufh for all at that one 
time; whereas, when there are feve- 
ral heats, there is more faving, and 
variety of play. Sport/man’s Did. 
~ HOUGH. See the articlé Ham.: 

HOUSING, or Hovusg, in the 
manage,.a cover laid over the fad- 
die of a horfe, in order to fave it 
from the weather, dirt, &c. and is 
of two kinds, either boot-houfing 
or fhoe-houfing. - 


Boot-houjing is a piece of fluff faft- 


‘ened to the hinder part of the faddle 


that covers a horfe’s croupe, either 
for the fake of ornament, to hide 
the horfe’s leannefs; or to fave the 
cloaths of the rider from being 
daubed and foiled by the fweat of 
the horfe. ‘ ee 
Shoe-houfing is a piece of cloth, 
bordered with a fringe, oftentimes 
put round the faddle, to cover the 
croupe, and hang down to the lower 
part of the belly, to fave the ftock- | 


‘ings of thofe that ride without boots, 


Guillet. 

HUMOURS. ‘The word hu- 
mours (which has an unbounded 
latitude both in phyfic and farriery, 


and is too often a proper fanctuary 


for the ignorant to fly to in both 
profeffions) feems to be ftrangely 
mifapplied, and in general but little 
underftood: otherwife, it would not 
be fo undeterminately ufed as it is, 


-when the diforder is not in the fluids, 


but merely in the veffels. 
Thus it is often affirrhed, that 


‘humours fall down on the limbs, 


when with more propriety it might 
be faid, they cannot fo well rife up 
er circulate fo freely in perpendi- 

cular 
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cular as in diagonal canals; for the 
force of the heart.is the fame, whe- 
ther to raife a column of blood in 
an upright or horizontal direction, 
though. it is not the fame in refpeét 
to the fituation of the veffels: for 
when any animal is erect, the blood- 
vefiels in the legs are more on a 
firetch by far, than when he lies 
down; and if the veffels are in a lax 
ftate naturally, or relaxed by exter- 
nal injures, they are not able to pro- 
pel the fluids forwards, and hence; 
from a retarded circulation, arifes 
@ fwelling in the part affected. 
Dr. Bracken has endeavoured to fet 
this matter in the cleareft light: but 
it would be to little purpofe to en- 
force it, unlefs the reader would be 
at the pains to form to himfelf a 
clear idea of the blood’s circulation, 
with the fecretions from it, and con- 
fuler the folids as compofed of elattic 
fibres, or fpringy threads, which are 
‘fometimes in a Jax or loofe flate; and 
at others, in a tight or firm one. 
This knowledge would foon con- 
vince him that the extreme parts 
may be fwelled, without humours 
falling down upon them, from a 
dificulty in the circulation to pufh 
on the blood in perpendicular co- 
Iumns, or from a laxity of the vef- 
fels themfelves. In order to make 
tlris do€trine as familiar as poffible, 
Jet us fuppofe that a man or horfe, 
-m pérfeét health, whofe blood and 
juices are in the beft condition, .re- 
ceives a violent blow on the leg, 
the confequence of which is a bruife 
and fwelling; if the limb of either 


- . * 5? . } . 
is kept in a perpendicular fituation, 


with little or no motion, the fwell- . 
_ten happens to the veflels of the legs 


ing will continue, and we may fay, 
if we'pleafe, the humours are fallen 


entoit: but change only the pofition, . 


-and continue the limb of either ina 
fupine or level one, the {welling will 
then foon abate, and the humours 

oatifappear. 
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In this cafe, where were the hu- 
mours before the accident? How 
came they fo fuddenly to the injured 
limb, and fo foon to difappear? Is. 
it not more reafonable to fuppofe, 
that the fwelling arofe from a retard- 
ed. circulation in the part injured, 
the veffels by the violence of the blow 
having loft their tone, and were fo 
preternaturally diftended by the ftag- 
nant blood, that a free circulation 
through the part was ‘thereby in- 
terrupted, and that this. fwelling 
would have continued, had not the 
ob{truétion been removed by a dif- 
ferent pofture, affifted by proper ap- 
plications? And is it not obvious, 
in dropfical and other fwellings in 
the extreme parts from lax fibres, 

-that though the legs fhall be enor- 

moufly fwelled, after having been 
in an erect pofture all the day, yet 
that after laying twelve hours ina 
fupine one, they fhall recover their 
natural fhape ? 

‘This is by no means intended to 
prove that there are no bad humours 
or juices in the blood, or that they 
do not attend and affect fome parti- 
cular parts, (daily experienee would 
contradi&t fuch an affertion, parti- 

_cularly in cancerous, f{crophulous, 
venereal, and {corbutic cafés, in the 
-human body ; and the farcy, furfeits, 
ftrangles, &c. in horfes) but only 
to guard againft the promifcuous ufe 
of the term, and to evince, that, 
in many cafes, where the humours 
are faid to abound and caufe {well- 
ings, the fault is in the veffels; . 
which have not force enough to pro- 
pel the circulating fluids, or a per- 
pendicular column of blood, as of- 


and extreme parts. 

It is obferved, that there are more 
than thirty different juices or hu- 
mours conftantly floating in and fe- 
parated from the blood, the chief of © 
which are the bile, perfpirable mat- 

ter, 
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ter, fweat, faliva, urine, lymph, 
feed, &c. which when properly mix- 


ed and thrown off in due quantity 


from it are extremely necefiary to the 
health and welfare of the animal: 
but when once perverted, irregularly 
carried on, or fupprefled, they then 
become noxious, and are productive 
of many and various diforders. 
Barilet’s Farriery. 
HUNGRY-EVIL.. See the arti- 
cle APPETITE. a 
HUNTING-HORSE, or HunT- 
ER, a name given toa horfe quali- 
fied to carry a perfon in the chace. 
The thape of the horfe defigned for 
this fervice, fhould be ftrong and 
well knit together, as the jockies ex- 
prefs it. Irregular or unequal fhapes 
in thefe creatures, are always a to- 
ken of weaknefs. The inequalities 
in fhape which fhew a horfe impro- 
per for the chace, are the having’ a 
' large head and afmall neck, a large 
lee and a {mall foot, and the like. 
The head of the hunter fhould in- 
deed always be large, but the neck 
fhould alfo be thick and ftrong to 
fupport it. The head fiould be lean, 
the-noftrils wide, and the wind-pipe 
Reales >i . 
- The hunter, in order to his behav- 
ing well in the fieid, ought to have 
great care and indulgence in the fta- 
ble; ke ought to have as much reft 
and quiet as may be, to be kept well 
fupplied with good meat, clean lit- 
ter, and frefh water by him: he 
fhould be often drefled, and fuffered 
_ to fleep'as much as he pleales. He 
thould be fo fed that his dung may 
be rather foft than hard, and it mutt 
be of a bright and clean celour. All 
this may be eafily managed by the 
continual obfervance and change of 
his food, as oceafion requires. Af- 
. ter his ufual feowrings, he fhould 
have exercifes, and mafhes of {weet 
malt, or bread and beans; or wheat 
and beans, nixed together, are to 


.will eat. 


‘The ‘creft. thould be ftrong, fi 
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‘be his bet food, and beans and obi 


his worft. 

Some very great fportfinen are for 
keeping their horfes out at grafs all’ 
the buck-hunting feafon, never tak- 
ing them up into the ftable at all, 
but allowing them in the field as 
much oats with their grafs as they 
The horfe may be thus 
rid three days in the week for the 


‘whole feafon, and never damaged. 


by it, nor ever fhewing any marks 
of harm: afterwards. ree 

The whole fhape of a horfe, in- 
tended fora hunter, fhould be this = 
the ears fhould be fmall, open, and 
pricked; or though they be fome- 
what iong; yet if they ftand up ereét, 
and bold, like thofe of a fox, it is 2 
fign of toughnefs or hardinefs. “The 
forehead fhould be long and broad, 
not flat; or, as it is ufually termed, 
mare-faced, but rifing in the middle 
like that of an hare; the feather 
fhould be placed above the eye, the 
contrary being thought by fome to 
threaten blindnefs. ‘The eyes fhould 
be full, large, and bright; the no- 
ftrils not only large, but looking red 


_and frefh within; for an open and 


frefh noftril is always efteemed a 
fien of a good wind. The mouth 
fhould ‘be large, deep in the wicks, 
and hairy. ‘The wind-pipe fhould 
be large, and appear ftrait when he 
bridles his head: for if, on the con- 
trary, it bends like a bow on ‘his 
bridling, it is not formed for a free 
paflage of the breath. This defect 
in a horfe is exprefled among the 
dealers by the phrafe cock-throppled. 
The head fhould he fo fet on to the 
neck, that a {pace may be felt be- 
tween the neck and the chine: 
when there is no fuch f{pace,. the, 
horfe is faid to be bull-necked, and 
this is not only.a blemifh in the 
beatity of the horfe, but it alfo oc- 
cafions his wind not to be fo good. 
a. 
and 
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and well rifen; the neck fhould be 
firait and firm, not loofe and pliant; 
the breaft fhould be ftrong and broad, 
the ribs round like a barrel, the fil- 
lets large, the buttocks rather oval 
than broad, the legs clean, flat, and 
ftrait; and, finally, the mane and 
tail ought to be long and thin, not 
fhort and bufhy, the. lait being 
counted a mark of dullnefs. When 
a hunter is thus chofen, and has 
been taught fuch obedience, that he 
will readily anfwer to the rider’s fig- 
nals, both of the bridle and hand, 
he voice, the calf of the leg, and the 
fpurs; that he knows how to make 
his way forward, and has gained 
a true temper of mouth, and a right 
placing of his head, and has learn- 


_ed to ftop and to turn readily, if bis 


age be fufhciently advanced, he is 


ready for the field. It is a,rule with» 


all ftaunch fportfmen, that no horfe 
fhould be ufed in hunting till he is 
full. five years old; though fome will 
hunt them at four; but the horfe at 
this time is not come up to his true 
ftrength and, courage, and will not 
only fail at very tough trials, but 
will be fubje& to ftrains, and acci- 
dents of that kind, muich more than 
if he were to be kept another year 
firft, when his ftrength would be 
more confirmed. 

.. When the hunter is five years old, 
he may be put to grafs from the 
middle of .May till Bartholomew- 
tide; for the weather between thefe 
is fo hot, that it will be very proper 
to fpare him from work. . At Bar- 
tholomew-tide the ftrength of the 
grafs. beginning to be nipped by 
frofts and cold dews, fo that it is apt 


_ to engender crudities in the horfe, 


he thould be taken up, while his 


coat Is yet fmooth and fleek, and 


put into the ftable. When he is firft 
brought home, he fhould be put 
in fome fecure and {pacious place, 
where he may evacuate his body by 


of good diet toharden it; otherwife 
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degrees, and not be brought all at 
once to the warm keeping: the next 
night he may be fabled up. Itis a 
general rule with many not to cloath 

nd Kable up their horfes till two or 
three days after they are taken from 
grafs; and others, who put them in 
the ftable after the firft night, yet 
will not drefs and cloath them till 


three or four days afterward; but 


all this, except the keeping the horfe 
one day in a large and cool place, is, 
needlefs caution. | 

. ‘There is a general practice among 
the grooms, in many places, of giv- 
ing their hunters wheat-ftraw as foon 
as they take them up from grafs. 
They fay they do this to take up his’ 
belly: but there feems much reafon 
to difapprove of this. The change 
is very violent, and the nature of the 


ftraw fo heating and drying, that 


there feems great reafon to fear that 
the aftringent nature of it would be 
prejudicial, more than is at firft per- 
ceived. It is always found that the 
dung is hard after this food, and 
is voided with pain and difficulty, 
which is in general very wrong for 
this fort of horfe. It is better there- 
fore to avoid this ftraw-feeding ; 
and to depend upon moderate airing, 
warm cloathing, and geod old hay, 
and old corn, than to have recourfe 
to any thing of this kind. 

When the horfe has evacuated all 
his grafs, and has been properly 
fhod, and the fhoes have had time 
to fettle to\ his feet, he may be rid- 
den abroad, and treated in the man- 
ner following : he 

The groom ought to vifit him ear- 
ly in the morning, at five o’clock in 
the long days, and at fix in the thort 
ones; when he mnuft clean out the 
ftable, and feel the horfe’s neck, 
flank, and belly, to find the ttate 
ef his health. If the flank feels 
foft and flabby, there is a neceflity 


any 
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_ any great exercife will occafion fwell- 
ings and goutinefs in the heels. 
‘After this examination, a handful 
or two of good old oats, well! fifted, 
fhould be given him: this will make 
him have more inclination to water, 
and will alfo make the water to {fit 
better on his ftomach, than if he 
drank fafting. After this he is to 
be tied up and drefled. If in the 
doing of this he opens his mouth, 
as if he would bite, or attempts to 
kick at the perfon, it is a proof that 
the teeth of the currycomb are too 
fharp, and muft be filed blunter. 
¥f- after this he continues the fame 
tricks, it is through wantonnefs, 
and: he fhould be corrected for it 
with the whip. ‘Fhe intent of cur- 
rying being only to raife the duft, 
this 1s to be brufhed off afterwards 
with a horfe-tail nailed to a handle, 
or any other light brufh; then he 
is to be rubbed down with the brufh, 
and dufted a fecond time; he fhould 
then be rubbéd over with a wet hand, 
and all the loofé hairs, and whatever 


foulnefs there is, fhould be picked: 


off. When this is done, and he is 
wiped dry as at firft, a large faddle- 
€loth is to be put on, reaching down 
to the {purring-place; then the fad- 
dle is to be put on, and a cloth 
thrown over it that he may not take 
cold: then rub down his legs, and 
pick his feet with an iron picker, 
and let the mane and tail be combed 
with a wet mane-comb. Latftly, it 
' 4s a cuftom to-{purt fame beer in his 
mouth juit before the leading him 
out of the ftable. . He fhould then 
‘be mounted, and walked a mile at 
leaft to fome running water, and 
there watered; but he mutt only be 
fuffered to take about half his water 
at one drinking. 

It is the cuftom of many to gallop 
the horfe at a violent rate as foon as 
he comes out of the water; but this 
is extremely. wrong for many rea- 
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fons. It endangers the breaking # 
horfe’s wind more than any other 
practice, and often has been the oc- 
cafion of burfting very good horfes, 
It ufes them alfo to the difagreeable 


trick we find in many horfes, of 


ranning away as foon as ever they 


“come out of the water: and with 


fome it makes them averfe to drink- 
ing; fo that they will rather endure 
thirft, and hurt themfelves greatly 
by it, than brivg on the violent ex- 
ercife: which they remember always 
foliows it. The better way is to 
walk him a little. after he is out of 
the water, then put him to a gentle 


gallop for a little while, and after 


this bring him to the water again. 
This fhould be done three or four 
times, till he will not drink ‘any 
more. If there is a hilly place near 
the watering-place, it is always well 
to ride up to it; if otherwife, any 
place is to be chofen where there is 
free air and fun. That the creature 
may enjoy the benefit of tlris, he is 
not to be galloped, but walked a-. 
bout in this place an hour, and then 
taken home to the ftable. The 
pleafure the horfe himfelf takes in 
thefe airings, when well managed, 
is very evident; for he will gape, 
yawn, and fhrug up his body; and 
in thefe, whenever he will ftand full 
to ftale, dung, or liften to any noife, 
he is not to be hindered from it, 
but encouraged in every thing of this 
kind.*\-> .. : 

The advantages of thefe airings 
are very evident; they purify the 
blood, teach the creature how to 
make his breathing agree with the 
reft of the motions. of his body, and 
give him an appetite to his food, 
which hunters and racers, that are 


kept ftalled up, are otherwife very, 


apt to lofe. On returning from air- 
ing, the litter in the ftable fhould be 
frefh, and by ftirring this, and whift- 
ling, he will be brought to’ ftale. 

Ther: 
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Then he is to be led to the ftall, 
and tied up, and again carefully 
rubbed down: ‘then he fhould be 
covered with a linen cloth next his 
body, and a canvas one over that, 
made to fit him, and reaching down 
to his legs, This, as the duke of 
Newcaitle obferves, is a cuftom 
which we learnt of the Turks, who 
are of all people the moft nice and 
careful of their horfes.. Over this 
covering there fhould be put a body- 
cloth of fix or eight ftraps;. this 
keeps his. belly in fhape, and does 
not hurt him. This cloathing will 
be fufficient while. the weather is 
not very fharp; but in fevere fea- 
fons, when the hair begins to rife 
and ftart in the uncovered parts, a 
woollen cloth is to be added, and 
this will always prove fully fufi- 
cient. 

Different horfes, and different fea- 
fons, make variety in the degree of 
cloathing neceflary; but there al- 
ways is an-obvious rule to point 
out the neceflary changes, the rough- 
nefs of the coat being a mark of the 
want of cloathing, and the {mooth- 
nefs of it a proof that the cloathing 
is fuflicient. Therefore if at any 
time the hair is found to ftart, it is 
a notice that fome farther cloathing 
is to be added. 

If the horfe fweats much in the 
night, it is a fign that he is over 
fed, and wants exercife; this there- 
fore is eafily remedied. An, hour 
er more after the horfe. is come in 
from his airing, the groom fhould 
give him a wifp of clean hay, mak- 
ing him eat it out of his hand; after 
this let the manger be well cleaned 
out, and a quartern of oats, clean 
fifted, be given him, If he eats up 
this with an appetite, he should have 
more given him; but if he is flow 
and ‘indifferent about it, he mutt 
have no more. The bufine(s is to 
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give him enough, but not to cloy 
him with food. 
If the horfe gets flefh too faft on 
this home-feeding, he is not to be 
ftinted to prevent it, but only his 
exercife increafed: this will take 
down his flefh, and at the fame'time 
give him ftrength and wind. After 
the feeding in the morning is over, 
the ftable is to be fhut up, only 
leaving him a little hay onhis litter. 
He need be no more looked at tiil 
one o'clock, and then only rubbed 
down, and left again to the time of 
his evening watering, which is four 
o'clock in the fummer, and three in 
the winter. .When- he has. been 
watered, he muft be kept out an 
hour or two, or more if neceffary, 
and then taken home and rubbed as 
after the morning watering. . Then 
he is to have a feed of corn at fix 
o'clock, and another at nine ~<at 
night; and being then cleaned, and 
his litter put\in order, and hay 
enough left for the night, he’ is ‘to 
be left till morning. This is the 
» direction for one day, and in this 
manner he is to be treated every day 
for a fortnight, at the end of which 
time, his flefh will be fo hardened, - 
his wind fo improved, and his mouth 
fo quickened, and his gallop brought 
to fo good a ftroke, that he will be 
fit to be put to moderate hunting. 
During the time that he is ufed in 
hunting, he muft be ordered on his 
days of reft exactly as is direéted 
for the fortnight when he is in pre- 
paration ; but as his exercife is now 
greatly increafed, he mutt be allow- 
ed a more ftrengthning food, mixing 
fome old {plit beans at every feeding 
with his oats. _ : 
And if this is not found to be 
fufficient, the following bread mutt 
be given: Let two pecks of old 
beans, and one peck of wheat, be 
ground together, and made into an 
indif- 


indifferently fine meal ;then knéad 
it into dough with fome warm wa- 
ter, and a good quantity. of yeft; 
let it lie a time that it may rife and 
{well, .which will make the bread 
thelighter; then make it into loaves 
of a peck each; and let it be baked 


in a flow oven that it may be tho-. 


roughly done without being burnt; 
when it is taken out of the oven, it 
mutt be fet bottom upwards to cool; 
when it is one day old, the cruft is 
to be chipped eff, and the crumb 
given him as food. When this is 
ready, he fhould have fome of it at 
- leaft once in the day; but it is not 
to be made the only food, but fome 
feeds are to be of oats alone, forne 
of oats and this bread, and fome 
_ of oats and beans mixed together. 

‘The making a variety in this man- 
ner being the beft of all methods of 
keeping up the appetite, which is 
often apt to fail. — 
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‘The day before the horfe is to hutat 
he mutt have no beans, becaufe they 
are hard of digeftion, but only fome 
oats with this bread; or if he will 
be brought to eat the bread alone, . 
that will be beft of all. His.evening 
feed fhould, on this day, be. fome- 
what earlier than ufual; and. after 
this he is only to have a wifp of hay 
out of the groom’s hand till he re- ~ 
turn from hunting. Sportfuan’s Did. 
apud Chambers's Suppl. 

If the reader would: defire to be 
more particularly informed concern- 
ing the further treatment, breeding, 
&c. of hunting and race horfes, 
he is requefted to confult the Sport/- 
man’s Diétionary, under the article 
HuNTING-HORSE, where that 
fabje&t is copioufly treated of ; this 
much being deemed by us all that 
can be expected in this place. See 
alfo the article MATCH in this Dic- 
tionary. 
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7 ARDON; ahard, callous fwell- 
J ing, growing on the outfide of a 
1orfe’s ham. It commonly proceeds 
4rom blows and kicks of other horfes, 
but frequently happens to managed 
horfes, by fetting them on their 
haunches. It is at firft {carcely dif- 
ternible, but in.time caufes thie horfe 
to halt, and grows fo painful as to 
make him pine away, and become 
fight - bellied. . It fhould be firft 
_ treated. with coolers and. repellers. 
Bathe the tumour well with hotvine- 
gar, three or four times a day, and, 
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if that does not fucceed alorte, att 
ounce of .oil of vitriol may be put to 
a quart of vinegar; or half an ounce 
of white vitriol diffolved in a little 
water, and added to the fame quan- 
tity. If the fwelling continues hard 
and infenfible, the beft way is to 
blifter ‘or fire: but mild blifters a- 
lone generally fucceed. Gibjon and 
Bartlet, 9s) ; 
. JARRETIER, in the manage; 
an obfolete French word, fignifying 
a horfe whofe houghs are too clofe 
together, which is now expreffed in 

We Bie French 


IN- 
French by crochu: 1. e. crooked or 
hooked. “Guillet. 


JAUNDICE, or YELLOws, in- 


horfes. See the article YELLOWS. 
JAW-BONES of a horfe fhould 
‘be narrow and lean, but the diftance 
between them and the throat large 
and hollow, that he may the better 
place his head. If the jaw-bone be 
too fquare, that is, if there be too 
great a diftance between the eye and 
that part of it which touches his 
neck, it is not only ugly and un- 
feemly, but even hinders him from 
placing his head; and if there be 
but too little diftance betwixt. the 
jaw-bones, then, as foon as you 
“-pull the bridle to bring his head into 
its moft becoming pofture, the bone, 
meeting his neck, will hinder him, 
efpecially if he have a fhort and thick 
neck together with that imperfection. 
Solleyfell. t 
JAW-KNOTTED, a term for the 
jaws of a horfe that have inflated 
kernels. In this cafe, do not let the 
farrier cut them out with a pair of red- 
hot {ciffars, (as fome of them do) but 
diffolve them with two or three, or 
more, turnep poultices. Burdon. 
- The horfe’s throat ought to be 
kept warm with clothes, till the 
{welling is either diflolved, or come 
to ahead; if the latter, any com- 
mon farrier may open the tumour 
with a fharp penknife, and when 
the matter has a free difcharge, the 
wound will eafily heal by the ufe of 
the horfe ointment applied warm. 
Bracken’s Remarks on Burdon’s 
Pocket-Farrier. 
JAW-SET. 
VULSIONS. 
IMPERFECTIONS, or De- 
FECTS ia horfes. See the article 
DEFECTS. 
IMPOSTHUME. See the arti- 
cle Tumour. 
IN, in the manage, fignifies the 
infide, within, as out does the outfide, 


See the article Con- 


-and the heels. 


INS 


without: thus we fay, the inner- 


heel, the outer-heel; the inner-leg, 
the outer-leg; &c. This manner 
of {peaking relates to feveral things, 
according as the horfe works to the 
right or left upon volts; or as he 
works along by a wall, hedge, or 
fome fuch thing: thus it ferves to 
diftinguifh on what hand or what 
fide the horfeman is to give the aids 
to a horfe upon manage. For along 
by a wall, the outer-leg is the les 
of a fide with the wall, and the o- 
ther leg is the in-leg. And upon 
volts, if a horfe works to the right, 
the right heel is the inner-heel ; the 
right leg, the inner-leg; fo that b 

confequence the left heel and left 
leg muft be the outfide heel andvleg. 
Now the down-right contrary will 
happen, if the horfe works to the 
left. But the riding-mafters now- 
a-days, to be the better underftood, 
ufe the terms, right and left: thus | 
they will fay, affift the horfe with the 
right heel, with the right leg, taking 
the fituation of the heels and legs 


-with refpeé& to the volt. See the ar- 


ticles ENLARGE, GALLOP-FALSE, 
and LARGE. 

The head In. The haunches In. 
See the article HEAD. 

To put a horfe IN, is an expreffion 
that fignifies to feed and drefs him, 
by putting him right upon the hands 
Guillet. 

INFLAMMATION of the eyes 
of a horfe. See the article Eve. 

INSTEP is the part of the hind- 
leg of a horfe that correfponds to the 
fhank in the fore-leg, extending 
from the ham to the paftern joint. 
Guillet. 

It fhould be big, flat, and in a 
line perpendicular to the ground, 
when the horfe is in his natural po= 
fture of ftanding; fo that, when the 
infteps do not ftand perpendicular, 


‘It is a fign of weaknefs either in the 


veins, or hinder quarters. Solley/ell. 
IN 
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INTERFERE; of’, Cut; to 
knock or rub. one heel againft an- 
other in going, as. horfes fometimes 
do. 

There are four accidents which 
caufe a horfe to interfere. 

1. Wearinefs. 2. Weaknefs in 
his reins. 3. Not knowing how to 
go. 4. His not being accuftomed 
to travel. —To which may be added, 
his being badly or too old fhod. 

It happens more frequently behind 
than before, and is eafily helped by 
fhoeing, efpecially if the horfe be 
young. It is foon difcovered, by the 
fkin’s being cut on the infide of the 
paftern-joints, and many times gall- 
ed to the very bone, fo that the horfe 
often halts with it, and has his paf- 
tern-joints fwelled. To redrefs this 
grievance, 1. If a horfe cut through 
wearinefs, there is no better remedy 
than giving him reft, and feeding 
him well. 2. If he cut before, take 
off his two fore-fhoes, take down the 
out-quarter of each foot very much, 
and place the inner edge of the fhoe, 
fo as it may exaétly follow the com- 
pafs of his foot, without it’s any 
ways exceeding towards the heel ; 
then cut the fpunges equal with the 
heel, and rivet the nails fo nicely 
into the horn that they may not at 

_all appear above it, or elfe burn the 
horn with the point of a red-hot iron, 
a little below the hole of each nail ; 
which done, beat down and rivet 
them in thofe holes. If after this 
method of fhoeing he ftill continue 
to cut himfelf, you are to thicken 
the inner quarters and fpunges of his 
thoes, fo as they may double the thick 
of thofe on the outfide, and always 
pare down his out-quarters even, 

-almoft to the quick, without in the 

leaft touching thofe on the infide ; 
but ever be fure to rivet the nails 
very juitly and clofe. | 

3. If the horfe cut. behind, un- 


fhoe him, and pare down his out- 
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quarters, even almoft to the quick 3 
give his fhoes calkins only on the 
infide, and fuch a turn as may make 
them abfolutely follow the compafs 
and fhape of his foot, without ex- 
ceeding it, efpecially in the inner 
quarters; and, above all, rivet, the 
nails exaétly ; for one fingle rivet 
may caufe a great dower, 

4. If, notwithftanding all thefe 
precautions, your horfe does not for- 
bear cutting, you mutt, befides what 
has been already ordered, take care 
that no nails at all. be drove upon 
the infide; but only make a beak at 
the toe, to keep the fhoe firm in its 
place; fo that, continuing this me- 
thod ,for fome time, the horfe will 
learn to walk, and no longer inter- 
fere, though he were afterwards fhod 
in the ufual manner. 

5. To prevent this diforder, fome 
fix little boots of leather or of an old 
hat about the paftern-joints, which 
are made narrower at top than bot- 
tom, and therefore only faftened at 
top. 6. Others wrap about the 
paflern-joint a piece of fheep-fkin 
with the woolly fide next to the 
horfe; and when it is worn out, ap- 
ply a new one. Solley/ell. 

JOCKEY, one that trims up 
horfes, and rides about with horfes 
for fale. 

Short-JOINTED. 
JOINTED. 

JOURNEY... Here it may not 
be amifs to infert certain particular 
dire&tions for preferving a horfe 
found upon a journey. _ 

1. See that his fhoes be not too 
ftraight, or prefs his feet; but be 
exaétly fhaped; and let him be fhod 
fore days before you begin a jour- 
ney, that they may fettle on his 
feet. 

2. Take care that he is provided 
with a proper bit, by no means: too 
heavy, which may incline him to-. 
carry low, or to reft upon the hand, 

M 2 . when 


See SHORT- 
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when he grows weary. The mouth 


of the bit fhould reft upon his bars, ~ 


about half a finger’s breadth from his 
tufhes; the curb fhould reft in the 
hollow of his beard, a little above 
the chin; and if it gall him, you 
muft defend the place with a piece 
of buff or other foft leather. 

3. ‘Take care that the faddle does 
hot reft upon his withers, reins, or 
back-bone; and that one part of it 
does not prefs his back more than 
another. 


4. Some riders gall a horfe’s fide - 


below the faddle with their ftirrup- 
Jeathers, efpecially if he be lean: 
to hinder it, you fhould fix a lea- 
ther ftrap between the pomts of the 
fore and hind bows of the faddle, 
and make the ftirrup-leather pafs o- 
ver them. | . 

5. Having obferved thefe precau- 
tions, begin your journey with fhort 
marches, efpecially if your horfe has 
not been exercifed for a long time : 
fuffer him to pifs as often as you 
find him inclined, and not only fo, 
but mvite him to it; but do not ex- 
cite your mares to ftale, becaufe 
their: vigour will be thereby dimi- 
nifhed, 

6. It is alfo advifable to ride very 
foftly, for a quarter or half an hour 

efore you arrive at the inn, that, 
the horfe not being too warm, nor 
out of breath, when put into the 
ftable, you may unbridle him; but 
if your bufinefs obliges you to put 
on fharply, you muft then (the wea- 
ther being warm) let him be walked 
in a man’s hand, that he may cool 


by degrees; otherwife, if it be very 


cold, let him be covered with cloths, 
and walked up and down in fome 
place free from wind; but in cafe 
you have not the conveniency of a 
fheltered walk, ftable ‘him forth- 
with, and let his whole body be rub- 
bed and dried with ftraw. | 
though fome people will have their 
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horfe’s legs rubbed down with ftraw, 
as foon as they are brought into the 
ftable, thinking to fupple them by 
that means; yet it is one of the great- 
eft errors that can be committed, and 
produces no other effects than te draw 
down into the legs thofe humours 
that are always ftirred up by the fa- 
tizue of the journey: not that the 
rubbing of horfes legs is to be dif- 
allowed; on the contrary, we high- 
ly approve of it, only would not have 
it done at their firf arrival, but when 
they are perfectly cooled. 

8. Being come to your inn, as 
foon as your horfe is partly dried, 
and ceafes to beat in the flanks, let 
him be unbridled, his bit wathed,; 
cleanfed, and wiped, and jet him eat 
his hay at pleafure. 

9. The duft and fand will fome- 
times fo dry the tongues and mouths 
of horfes, that they lofe their appe- 
tites: in fuch cafe give them bran 
well moiftened with water, to cool 
and refrefh their mouths; or wafh 
their mouths arid tongues with a wet 
fponge, to oblige them to eat. 

10. ‘Fhe foregoing dire&tions are 
to be obferved afer moderate riding ; 
but, if you have rid exceffive hard 
unfaddle your horfe, and ferape o 
the fweat with a fweating-knife, or — 
fcraper, holding-it with both hands, 
and going always with the. hair; 
then rub his head and ears with a 
large hair-cloth; wipe him alfo be- 
tween the fore-legs and hind-legs ; 
im the mean while, his body fhould 
be rubbed all over with ftraw, efpe- 
cially under his belly and beneath the 
faddle, till he be thoroughly dry. 
That done, fet on the faddle again; 
cover him; and, if youhave a warm 
place, let him be gently led up and 
down in it for a quarter of an hour; 
but if not, let him dry where he. 
ftands.’ 
11. When horfes are arrived in 
an inn, a man fhould, before they 

are 
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are unbridled, lift up their feet, to 
fee whether they want any of their 
fhoes, or if thofe they have do not 
reft upon their foles; afterwards he 
fhould pick and clear them of the 
éarth and pravel which may be got 
betwixt their fhoes and foles. 

12z..If you water them abroad, 

upon their return from: the river, 
caufe their feet to be ftopped with 
cow-dung, which will eafe the pain 
therein ; and if it be in the evening, 
let the dung ‘continue in their feet 
all night, to keep them foft and in 
good condition; but if your horfe 
have brittle feet, it will be requifite 
to anoint the fore-feet, at the on- 
fetting of the hoofs, with butter, 
oil, or hog’s-greafe, before you wa- 
ter him in the morning, and in dry 
weather, they fhould be alfo greafed 
at noon, | 
_ 13. Many horfes, as foon as un- 
bridled, inftead of eating lay them- 
felves down to reft, by reafon of thé 
great pain they have in their feet; {6 
that a man is apt to think them fick; 
but if he look to their eyes, he will 
fee they are lively and good; and if 
he offer them meat as they are ly- 
ing, they will eat it very willingly ; 
Mi if he handle their feet, he will 

nd them extremely hot, which dif- 
covers their fuffering in that part. 
You mutt therefore fee if their fhoes 
do not reft upon their foles, which 
is fomewhat difficult to be certainly, 
known, without unthoeing them; 
but if you take off their thoes, then 
Jook to the infide of them, and you 
May-perceive that thofe parts which 
re(t upon the foles, are more fmooth 
- and thine than the others: in this 

cafe you are to pare their iset in thofe 
' parts, and fix on their fhoes again, 
anointing the hoofs, and ftopping 
the foles; with fealding hot black - 
. pitch or tar. : 

In order to preferve horfes after 
travel, take thele few ufeful inftrue- 
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tions. When you are arrived from 
a journey, immediately draw the‘ 
two heel-nails of the fore-feet, and 
if it be a large fhoe, then four: two 
or three days after, you may blood 
him in the neck, and feed him for 
ten or twelve days only with wet 
bran, without giving him any oats ; 
but keep him well littered. 

The reafon why you are to draw 
the heel-nails, is becaufe the heels 
are apt to fwell; and if they are not 
thus eafed, the flioes’ would prefs 
and ftreighten them too much: it is 
alfo advifable to ftop them with cow- 
dung for a while, but do not take 
the thoes off, nor pare the feet, be- 
caufe the humours are drawn down 
by that means, ° . 

2. The following bath will be 
very ferviceable for preferving your 
horfe’s legs: Take the dung of a 
cow or ox, and make it thin with 
vinegar, fo as to be but of the con- 
fiftence of thick broth; and, haying 
added a handful of fmall falt, rub 
his fore-legs from the knees, and 
the hind-legs from the gambrels, . 
chafing them well with and againtt 
the hair, that the remedy may fink 
in and fiek to thofe parts, that they 
may be all covered over with it, 
Thus leave the horfe till morning. 
not wetting his legs, but giving him 
his water that evening in a pail; 
next morning lead hiin to the river, 
or wafh his legs in well-water, which 
is very good, and will keep them 
from fwelling. : 

3. Thofe perfons, who; to reco: 
ver their horfes feet,. make a hole 
in them, which they fill with moift- 
ened cow-dung, and keep it in their 
fore- feet during the fpace of 4 
month, do very ill, becaufe, though 
the continual moifture that iffues 
from the dung occafions the grow~ 
ing of the hoof, yet it dries and 
fhrinks it fo exceffively when out of 
that place, that it fplits and breaks 
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like glafs, and the foot immediately 
ftraightens. 

For it is certain that cow-dung 
(contrary to the opinion of many 
people) {poils a horfe’s hoof ; it does 
indeed moiften the fole, but dries 
up the hoof, which is of a different 
nature from it. 

In order therefore to recover a 
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horfe’s feet, inftead of cow-dung, 
fill a hole with blue wet clay, and 
make him keep his fore-feet in it 
fora month. — Solley/ell. 

For farther information on this 
head, fee the article TRAVELLING-~ 
HORSE. 

IVES, or VIVES. See the arti. 
cle VIVEs. 
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EKNELS under the cau] of a 
horfe come by heats and colds, 
and bring the glanders. See the 
articles GLAND, GLANDERS, and 

Jaw-KNOTTED. 
There are alfo fometimes certain 
loofe and moving kernels between 


the'two jaw-bones, which, if a horfe 


be young, fhew that he has not yet 
caft his gourme or ftrangle; or, at 
leaft, that he has caft it but im- 
perfeétly. But if he be more aged, 
though he have a pretty number of 
them, (provided they be no bigger 
than peas) they are of no great con- 
fequence, becaufe exercife and {weat- 
yng will difcufs them in a fhort time. 
If there bea fixed kernel, painful, 
and faftened to the jaw-bones, it is 
almoft always a fign of the glanders, 
efpecially if the horfe be paft feven 
years of age. Solley/ell. | 
KIBED - HEELS, or Mutes, 
are chinks and fores on the infide of 
the hind-pafterns, and in the heels ; 
and are caufed from travelling in 
deep fandy lanes,, or from a natural 
gourdinefs of the leg: but moftly 
for want of care in .wathing and 
keeping them clean after exercife. 


AS bab, 
This is fo painful a diforder that it 
will caufe a horfe to lofe his appetite, 
and go exceeding lame and {tiff for 
fome time after fetting out. The 
cure 1s the fame with that for the 
greafe; only, if the fores be dry, it 
is beft to keep the heels foftened and 
fupple with currier’s dubbing made 
of oil and tallow; for this will keep 
the hide from cracking, and preferve 
it as well as it does leather; and 
it is the only thing to hinder the 
fcratches, by ufing it often before 
exercife, and wathing the heels with 
warm water, when the horfe comes 
in. Bracken’s Art of Farriery. See 
the article GREASE. 

KICKER againft the fours, in the » 
manage. See the article RAMIN- 
GUE. . ; 

- KIDNEYS of a horfe are two in 
number, viz. right and left. The 
right lies under the liver, and the 
left under the {pleen, fo that it is 
feated a little higher than the other: 
they are both placed in the cavity of 
the loins, upon the two lowermoft 
ribs. ‘Their ufe is to feparate the 
urine, which is of great importance 
to the health and prefervation of 
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horfes ; they being liable to many 
difeafes, which either take their ori- 
gin from faulty kidneys, or have at 
eaft fuch fymptoms as plainly thew 
the kidneys to be more or lefs af- 
fected. The right kidney of a horfe 
is fomewhat triangular, the left, 
oval; the upper part larger than 
the lower. Each kidney has a {mall 
cavity in the middle, called its pel- 
vis or bafon, into which the urine 
diftills from the glandules, on all 
fides. From the,pelvis of each de- 
{cends a pipe or ureter, which con- 
veys the urine fromthe kidneys to 
ithe bladder. See BLADDER. Gib- 
Jon's Difeafes of Horfes. 

Difeafes of the KipNEYS. Horfes 
receive hurts in the kidneys feveral 
ways: fometimes by drawing great 
loads in heavy grounds ; fometimes 
by carrying too great weight upon 
their backs, efpecially when it preffes 
upon their loins; and, above all, 
when thefe burdens are continued 
fo long upon them, till they grow 
faint and weak: for then they are 
moft apt to be injured: continued 
hard riding, without giving a horfe 
_ time to ftale, often hurts the kid- 
neys; going into ftrong exercife, 
when a horfe is fat and full of blood, 
and otherwife unprepared for it. 
Sometimes external injuries on the 
Joins will alfo affect the kidneys, 
by inflaming them firft: and this 
may be followed. with impotthumes 
and ulcers. And laftly, colds and 
other accidents will affeét the kid- 
neys, where there is a natural weak- 
nefs in thofe parts. 

The figns of the kidneys being 
hurt, or affected, are a weaknefs 
of the back and loins; difficulty 
of ftaling, ‘faintnefs, lofs of appe- 
tite, and deadnefs in the eyes; the 
urine is thick, foul, and fometimes 
bloody, efpecially after a violent 
ftrain. A horfe difeafed in his kid - 
neys can feldom back, that is, move 
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ftraight. backwards, without. pain, 
which is vifible as often as he is put 
to the trial: the fame thing is ob- 
fervable indeed in horfes whofe backs 
have been wrung and wrenched, but 
with this difference, that in the ‘lat- 
ter caft there is feldom any defe& or 
alteration in the urine, except it is 
higher coloured. — 

Bleeding is the prime remedy in 
this cafe, and that plentifully, in 
order to prevent inflammation ; and 
the more fo, if a fever attends a dif- 
ficulty of ftaling; for then we may 
fufpeét the kidneys alréady inflamed. 
A rowel in the belly has been found” 
ufeful, and the following balls may 
be given twice or thrice a day, with 
a pint of marfhmallow decoétion, 
in which half an ounce of gum ara- 
bic is diffolved, with an ounce of 
honey. § Take Lucatellus’s bal- 
‘ fam, one ounce; fepermacceti, fix 
‘drams; fal prunelle, half an 
© ounce.’ Mix into a ball with ho- 
* ney; and, ‘if the urine is bloody, 
‘ add half an ounce of Japan earth.’ 

Should the fever continue, bleed 
largely; give emollient glyfters, and 
the following drink, till it abates : 

Take of baum, fage, and cha- 

momile flowers, each an handful: 

liquorice root fliced, half an ounce; 
falt prunel or nitre, three ounces ; 
infufe in two quarts of boiling 
water; when cold, ftrain off, and 

{queeze into it the juice of two or 
‘three lemons, and fweeten with 

honey. 

If the urine pafles with difficulty 
and pain, notwithftanding  thefe 
means, give this ball, and repeat it 
twice or thrice a day, till the horfe 
ftales freer, and without pain; his 
urine becomes. of a right confilt- 
ence, and is free from any purulent 
fettlement. ‘ Take balfam of ca- 
‘ pivi, or Strafbourgh-turpentine, 
‘and Venice-foap, of each one 
‘ ounce; nitre, fix drams; myrrh 
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powdered, two drams ; maké into. 


down with the marfh-mallow de- 
coétion.’ Butif this method fhould 
not prove fuccefsful, and the urine 
continues turbid, grows coffee-co- 


€ 
‘a ball with honey, and wafh it 
¢ 
£ 


loured or fetid, the horfe lofing his’ 


appetite and flefh, itis a fure fign 
of ulceration in the kidney, which 
if the above remedies do not foon re- 
move, you may depend on it the horfe 
will go into a confumption, and is 
incurable. Gibjon and Bartict. 
Other difeafes, that arife from de- 
fests in the kidneys, are a fuppref- 
fion of urine, a ftrangury, ftaling of 
blood, anda diabetes ; each of which 


are treated of under their refpective 


names. 

KNEE of a horfe is the joint of 
the fore-quarters, that joins the fore 
thigh to the fhank. ‘The knee of a 
horfe fhould be flat, and large, with- 
out any fwelling or roundnefs upon 
the top of it. Solley/ell. 
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KNO. 
For ftrains in the knee, fee the ar- 
ticle STRAIN. . 
KNEES broken. Captain Burdon, , 
in his Pocket-Farrier, advifes us to 


mind a horfe’s knees are not broken, — 


when we want to buy; which is 
a very good caution, and what all 
people are or ought to be aware of. 
Broken knees are cured by rubbing 
them with the following ointment ; 
‘ Take two ounces of Flanders oil 
‘ of bays, half am ounce of honey, 
‘ two drams of Venice turpentine, 
‘ and three drams of quickfilver.’ 
Mix the quickfilver with the Venice 
turpentine exceeding well, by ftir- 
ring it about a quarter of an hour ; - 
then add the oil and honey, which 
fhould alfo be mixed well before it 
is ufed; and anoint the horfe’s knees 
with it morning and evening. Brack- 
en's Pocket-Farrier. 

KNOTTED between the jaws, 
See the article JAW-KNOTTED. 
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r AME, in the manage, is.ufed 
in feveral phrafes of that art; 
as lame of an ear is faid of a horfe, 
when he halts upon a walk or a trot, 
and keeps time to his halting, with 
the motions of his head; for all 
Jame horfes do not keep time after 
that rate. ' 
‘LaME of the bridle, is. likewile 
ufed by way of railiery, to fignify 
the fame thing. Guillet. 
LAMENESS. See the articles 
HALTING, SPRAINS, &e. . 
LAMPAS, an. excrefcenee in 
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the roof of a horfe’s mouth, which 
is fometimes fo luxuriant, that it 
grows above the teeth, and hindeis 
his feeding. The cure confiits in 
lightly cauterizing the flefh with a 
hot iron, taking care that it does 
not penetrate too deep, fo as to fcale 
of the thin bone that lies under the 
upper bars: the part may be an- 
ointed with burnt alum and honey, 
which is proper for molt fores in the 
mouth. 
This aperation is by fome thought 
to be intirely unneceflary; it being 
a'ee- 
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a general obfervation with them, 
that all young horfes have their 
mouths more or lefs full of what are 
called lampas ; and that fometimes 
they rife higher than the fore-teeth : 
but they farther obferve in propor- 
tion as a horfe grows older, the roof 
flattens of itfelf, and the teeth then 
appear to rife. We are abliged to 
the ingenious M. La Fof for this re- 
mark 5 and hope it will be the means 
of abolifhing this cruel and unne- 
ceffary operation Bartlet’s Far- 
riery. : ihe 

LARGE, .in the manage. A 
horfe is faid to go large or wide, 
when he gains or takes in more 
ground in going’ wider from the 
center of the volt, and deferibing a 
greater circumference. To make a 
horfe go large, you muft give him 
the aid of yourinner-heel. See En- 
LARGE. Guillet. 

LASSITUDE, or WEARINESS, 
in a horfe, may proceed either from 
heat or cold, either whén he has a 
retention of urine, has drank after 
being heated, or has been put to his 
utmoft fpeed at once, after long 
reft ; the remedy for this laft is reft. 
But if the laffitude proceeds from 
cold, or be in cold weather, make 
ufe of fomentatiobns, and anoint his 
head and back-bone with ointment, 
in hot water, or warm wine. If he 

_has retained his urine, ufe the fame 
medicines ; or rub his head and 
reins with hot oil mixed with hog’s 
greafe, or hog’s blood ; and give it 
him to drink with wine. Rz/ffic. 
Dawe. * 

LAX, or. SCOuRING, in herfes, 
is a frequent difcharge of thin, 
watery, mucous, phlegmy, frothy, 
fat, choleric, black matter, by the 
fundament ; and this is moftly with, 
though fometimes without, excré- 
ments ; and commonly, but not al- 
ways, attended with griping pains 
in the guts. If the caufe of this 


of the cure. 
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diftemper is any error in the horfe’s. 
food, water, or exercife,, the re- 
moval of fuch caufe is the better half 
Bracken’s Art of Far- 
riery. ’ 
It is fometimes a nice matter to 
form a proper judgment, when to 
controul or encourage a loofenefs:: 
but thefe general: rules may be a di- 
rection. If a healthy, full horfe, 
on taking cold, or upon hard rid- 
ing, over-feeding, eating’ unwhole- 
fome food, or with a. flight fever, 
fhould have a moderate purging, 
by no means think’ of ftopping it, 
but rather encourage it with an o-~ 
pen diet, and plenty of warm gruel : 
but if it continues Jong with grip- 
ings, the mucus of the bowels com- 
ing away, and the horfe lofing his 
appetite and flefh, it is then high 
time to give him proper medicines ; 
if he voids great quantities of flime 
and greafy matter, give him the’ 
following drench, and repeat it every 
other day, for three times : * Take 
‘ lenitive electuary, and cream of 
‘ tartar, of each five ounces; yel- 
‘ low -rofin finely powdered, one 
* ounce; and four ounces of {weet 
‘ oil. Mix with a pint of water- 
‘ gruel.’ The following alterative 
ball alone has been found fuccefsful 
for this purpofe, when given twice 
a week, with fcalded bran, and 
warm gruel. ¢ Take fuccotrine 
‘ aloes, half an ounce ; diapente, 
¢ one ounce; make into a ball with 
© the juice of fpanifh-liquorice dif- 
‘ folved in water, and a fpoonful 
‘ of oil of amber.’ To this may be 
added two drams of myrrh, and a 
dram of faffron, and (where it can 
be afforded) half an ounce of rhu- 
barb. 
When the purging is attended 
with a fever, rhubarb fhould firft be 
given to the quantity of half an 
ounce, with an ounce and a half of 
lenitive electuary ; at night, Hii 
the 
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the working, give half an ounce or 
more of diafcordium, in a pint of 
red wine mulled. with cinnamon ; 
and repeat it every day; and the 
rhubarb-ball once in two or three. 

But if the diftemper increafes, the 
horfe’s flanks and belly look full and 
diftended, and he’ appears. griped 
and in pain, let this glyiter be given, 
vand the quantity of diafcordium in- 
ereafed to.an ounce in his night 
drink : § Take chamomile-flowers, 
‘ one handful; pomegranate and 
balauftines, of each an ounce ; 
boil in two quarts of water to one ; 
firain off, and diffolve in it two 
or three ounces of diafcordium, 
and one of mithridate, to which 
may be added a pint of port wine ; 
repeat it once a day.”, If the flux 
continues violent, give an ounce of 
roach-alum, with an ounce and a 
half of bole twice a day ; or diffolve 
double this quantity with two oun- 
ces of diafcordium, and the cordial 
ball, in two quarts of hartfhorn 
drink ; to which may be added a 
pint of port; and give the horfe 
three or four times a day a pint of 
this drink. For this purpofe alfo 
a firong decoétion of oak-bark may 
be given, with either of the above 
remedies ; and to the fame quantity ; 
even by itfelf it will be re on 
trial no inconfiderable remedy. , 

When the difcharge is ‘attended 
with an acrid mucus cr flime, the 
griping and pains are very fevere ; 
the common lining of the bowels 
being wafhed away; in this cafe, 
the following glyiters fhould fre- 
quently be injected warm: © Take 
« of tripe Jiquor, or thin itarch, two 
€ quarts; oil of olives, half a pint; 
“the yolks of fix eggs well broke, 
« and two or three ounces of coarfe 
* fugar.” ‘ 

Some horfes having naturally 
weak ftomachs and bowels throw 
out their aliment undigefted ; their 
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dung is habitually foft, and of a 
pale colour; they feed poorly, and 
get no flefh; to remedy this com- 
plaint, give the following purge 
two or three times, and then the 
infufion, to the quantity of a pint 
every morning. 

‘ Take fuccotrine aloes, fix 

¢ drams ; rhubarb powdered, three 
‘ drams ; myrrh and faffron, each 
‘ adram; make it into a ball with 
* fyrup of ginger.” 
; © Take zedoary, gentian, win- 
‘ ter’s-bark and orange-peel, of 
* each two ounces ; pomegranate- 
© bark, and balauftine, of each an 
*“ ounce ; chamomile-flowers and 
‘ centaury, each a handful ; cinna- 
€ mon and cloves, each an ounce 3 
¢ infufe in a gallon of port, or ftrong 
‘ beer. Guibfon, Bartlet, and Wood. 

For that kind of lax.and fcouring 
called bloody-flux, fee the article 
BLoopy-F Lux. 

LEAD, in the manage, is a term 
ufed to exprefs the part that begins 
any motion firft. A horfe going in 
a ftraight line always leads or cuts 
the way with his right foot. The 
duke of Newcaftle was the firft that 
ever made ufe of the term, and in- 
deed it is very expreflive. Ste 
GaLLop UNITED, and GALLOP. 
Fase. Guillet. — 

LEAF-EARED, a term ufed 
for a horfe that has his ears low, 
and not right placed, in which cafe 
they are generally long and lolling ; 
fuch horfes are commonly very dur- 
able, yet the imperfe&tion is very 
unbecoming. Solley/ell. 

LEAP, in the manage, an air 
of a ftep anda leap. See the article 
STEP. 

LEAPING-HORSE, one that 
works in the high manage, or one 
that makes his leaps with order and 
obedience, between two pillars, up- 
on a ftraight line, in volts, capri- 
oles, balotades, or croupades. Ufe 
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excludes a gallop, @ terra a terra, 
and curvets, from the number, of 
leaps, becaufe the -horfe does not 
tife fo very high in thefe. Each 
leap of the horfe ought not to gain 
or make, not above a foot and a 
half of ground forwards. 

LEEK-HEADS, or Fics. See 
the article Fic. 

LEGS of a horfe fhould have a 
due proportion of their length to 
that of. the body: the fore-legs are 
fubject to many infirmities, as be- 
ing the parts that fuffer moft, and 
are alfo commonly the fmalleft and 
weakeft. There are feveral marks 
of bad legs, that is, which are a- 
bufed and fpoiled, viz. if they ap- 
pear altogether ftrait, or as if they 
were all of one piece. A horfe is 
faid to be ftrait upon his members, 
when from the knee to the fore-part 
’ of the coronet, the knees, fhank, 
and coronet, defcend in a ftrait or 
plumb-line, and that the paftern- 
joint appears more, or. at leaft as 
much advanced as the reft of the 
lee ; fuch legs are like thofe of a 
goat, making a horfe apt to ftumble 
and fall; fo that in time the paftern 
is thruft quite forward out of its 
plate, fo that the horfe becomes 
ame. : 

2. Horfes which are ftrait upon 
their members, are quite. contrary 
to thofe that are long-jointed ; that 
is, whofe pafterns are fo long and 
flexible, that the herfe in walking 
almoft touches the ground with 
them. ‘This is a greater imperfec- 
_ tion than the former, becaufe fome 
remedy may be applied to them, but 
there can be none for this; befides, 
it is a fign of little or no ftrength, 
and fuch horfes are not fit for any 
fatigue or toil. 

3- Some horfes, though they be 
long-jointed, yet do not bend their 
~ pafterns in walking, being fome- 
what long; yet if they be not too 
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flexible, fuch a horfe will gallop 


and run with a great deal more.eafe 
to his rider, than if he were fhort- 
jointed. _ So that thefe are the only 
horfes for perfons of quality, who 
have wherewithal to feek after their 
own eafe and pleafure ; and indecd 
thefe horfes may be compared to 
coaches with fprings, which render 
them infinitely more eafy than thofe 
without them. 

LeGs iz a ftrait line. This is an 

imperfection in. a horfe, where his 
legs, from the knee to the cofonet, - 
appear in a ftrait line as the horfe 
ftands with them in their natural po- 
fition. 
_ The remedy is fhoeing ; in doing 
which, the heels muft be taken down 
almoit to the quick, without hollow- 
ing the quarters ; and if, when this 
has been done, the leg does not fall 
back enough, but that the horfe ftill 
carries his paftern-joint too far for- 
ward, then the fhoe mutt be fo made, 
as to go beyond or exceed the toe, 
about the breadth of half a finger; 
and alfo it muft be thicker in that 
than in any other part: and in the 
mean time, anoint the back finews 
of his legs with the ointment of 
Montpellier: and thefe things will 
reduce them to their proper pofition. 
Sollevfell. 

Lea, in the manage, the mem- 
ber that fupports a horfe’s body, and 
performs the motion when he goes. 
Of the four legs, the two before 
have feveral parts, each of which 
has a peculiar name: fo that by the 
name of fore-leg, we commonly un- 
derftand that part of the fore-quar- 
ters that extends from the hough to 
the paftern-joint, and call. it the 
fhank ; the part that correfponds to 
this in the hind-quarters is called the 
inftep. But in common difcourfe 
we confound the fore, and the hind- 

uarters ; and without any diftinc~ 
tion fay the fore-legs of a horfe. . 
| The 
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“The orfeman’s legs are likewife 
of fingular concern in the manage, 
for the aétion of thefe given feafona- 
bly, and with judgment, conftitutes 
one of the principal aids, which con- 
fits in approaching more or lefs 
with the calf of the leg to the horfe’s 
Rank, and in bearing it more or lefs 
off as there is occafion. This aida 
horfeman ought to give very nicely, 
in order-to animate a horfe: and it 
is fo much the finer, that it is hid- 
den and private: for in ftretching 
the ham he makes the horfe dread 
the fpur, and this fear has as much 
effeét-as the fpur itfelf. See Arp, 
Guillet. i 
LENGTH, in the manage. To 
affae a horfe upon his own length, 
is'to make him go round in two 
treads, at a walk or trot, upon a fpot 
of ground fo natrow, that the horfe’s 
-haunches béing in the -center of 
the volt, his.own length is about 
the femi-diameter of the volt, the 
horfe ‘ftill working behind the two 
heels, without putting out his croup, 
or going at laft fatter or flower 
than at firft. Guillet. 
, LESSONS for a bhorfe. When‘ 
your horfe will receive you to and 
from his back gently, trot forward 
willingly, and ftand ftill obediently, 
then for what purpofe foever he is 
intended, thefe general leflons may 
fervée him. 
~ 1. With a large ring, that is at 
Jeaft fifty paces in circumference, la- 
bour him in fome gravelly and fan- 
cy place, where his footiteps are dif- 
ceinible, and having trod it about 
three or four times on the right 
hand, reft and cherith ; afterwards 
changing the hand, do as much on 
the left, then reft and cherifh ; 
change again, and do as much on 
the right; ever obferving, upon e- 
very ftop, to make him retire and 
go back a ftep or two: continue this 
till he trots his riig on what hand 
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you pleafe, changing within it in 
form of the capital Reman S; and 
does it readily and willingly : then 
teach him to gallop them as he trot- 
ted them, and that alfo with true 
foot, lofty cairiage and brave rein, 
ever noting, when he gallops to 
the right hand, to lead with his left 
fore-foot ; and when he ga!'ops td 
the left-hand, to lead witli the right 
fore-foot. 

2. Stopping; for when you come- 
to a place.of ftop, or would ftop, 
by a fudden drawing in of the bri- 
dle-hend, fomewhst hard and tharp, 
make him {top clofe, firm, and 
ftrait in an even line ; and if he etr 
in any thing, put him to it again, 
and leave not till you have made 
him underftand his error, and a- 
mend it. 

3. Advancing, with which if you 
accompany the aforementioned {top 
a little from the ground, it will be 
more gallant, and may be done by 
laying the calves of your legs to his 
fides, and fhaking the rod over him 
as he ftops ; and if he does not un- 
derftand it at firft, yet by continu. 
ance, and labouring him therein, he 
will foon attain to it, efpecially if 
you do not forget to cherifh him, 
when he fhews the leaft token of ap- 
prehending you. ~~ 

4. Retiring is another Jeffon, after 
ftopping, and advancing; and this 
motion mutt be both cherifhed and 
increafed, making it fo familiar to 
him, that none may be niore per- 
fect ; neither is he to retire ina con- 
fufed manner; but with a - brave 


rein; .a conftant head, and a direét 


line ; nor thould he draw or fweep 
his legs one after another, but take 
them clean, nimbly, and eafily, as 

when he trots forward. 
LETHARGY, or SLEEPING 
Evit. When a horfe falls into a 
lethargy, or crows léthargic, he ge- 
nerally refts his head with his mouth 
in 
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in the manger, and his pole often 
“reclined to one fide; he will thew 
an inclination to eat, but generally 
falls afleep, with his food in his 
mouth ; and he frequently fwallows 
it whole without chewing. Emol- 
lient glyfters are extremely necef- 
fary in this cafe ; and the following 
ball every morning fafting may be 
given for two or three weeks : * Take 
« affa-foetida, half an ounce; Ruf- 
* fia caftor powdered, two drams ; 
* valerian root powdered, one ounce ; 
€ make into a ball with honey -and 
© oil of amberx After the ufe of 
thefe things, mild purges may be 
proper ; and the bleeding mutt not 
be in large quantities, unlefs the 
horfe be young and lufty. In old 
horfes, rowels and largeevacuations 
are improper, but volatiles of all 
kinds are of ufe, when they can be 
afforded. When the horfe is amend- 
ing, the fcllowing alterative purge 
may be repeated two or three times, 
as it operates very gently: * Take 
* fuccotrinealoes, one ounce ; myrrh, 
‘ half an ounce; affa-foctida, and 
‘ sum ammoniacum, of each two 
dirams ; jaffron one dram; make 
into a ball wits any fyrup.’ 

‘This diftemper is to be cured by 
thefe means, if the horfe is not old, 
and paft his vigour. It is a good 
fien if he has a tolerable appetite and 
drinks freely without flobbering ; 
and if he lies down and rifes up care- 
fully, though it be but feldom. 
But if a lethargic horfe dees not lie 
down, if he is altogether ftupid and 
carelefs, and takes no notice of any 
thing’ that comes near him, if he 
dungs and ftales feldom, and even 
while he fleeps and dofes, it is a 
bad fign ; if he runs at the nofe a 
thick white matter, it may relieve 
him; but if a vifcid gleet that fticks 
to his noftrils like glue, which in- 
creafing, turns to a profufe running 


ef ropy redifth and greenifh -mat- 
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ter, it is an infallible fign of great 
decay .of nature, and that it wil j 
prove deadly. a: 

Sometimes horfes are feized with 
fleepinefs, in very great colds, ef- 
pecially thofe colds that have fome 
degree of malignity in them: but 
this fymptom generally wears off as 
the diftemper abates. 

It is ufual in lethargic diftempers, 
and intleed all other diforders of the 
head, to open the fkin of the fore- 
head, and to put a piece of fome bul- 
bous root into the. crifice; and to 
cut feveral other iffues in the neck, 
the breaft, the belly, and the thighs ; 
but thefe are often hurtful in le- 
thargies, efpecially where the dif-. 
temper is attended with decay and 
weaknefs. Gibfox and Bartlet. 

LIBERTY of the tongue, in the 
manage, is a void fpace left in the 
middle of: a bit; to give place to the 
tongue of a horfe, made by the bit’s 
arching in thé middle, and rifing 
towards the roof of the mouth. The 
bit, according to the various forms 
of the liberty, acquires different 
names: hence we fay, a {catch- 
mouth, a Pignatelle, 7. e. with the 
liberty after Pignatelle’s fathion, a 
cannon-mouth, with the liberty like 
a pigeon’s neck. In forging the 
bit, care muft be taken not to make. 
the liberty too high, left it hurt, or 
at leaft tickle the palate, and make 
the horfe carry low. Guillet, See 
the article Brr. 

LIGAMENT, in anatomy. See 


-the article ANATOMY. 


LIGHT, in the manage. A 
horfe is‘ faid to be -light that is a 
{wift, nimble runner. We like- 
wife call a horfe light that is well 
made, though he is neither fwift 
nor active: for in this laft expref- 
fion, we confider only the fhape and 
make of a horfe, without regard to 
his qualities. . 
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. Lrout upon the hand. A horfe is 
faid to be fuch that has a good traét- 
able mouth, and does not reft too 
heavy upon the bit. A coach-horfe 
is faid to be light when he flirs nim- 
bly and dreads the whip, or when 
he has a light trot. 

Licht Hand. See the article 
Hanp. Guillet. 

LiGHT-BELLIED hor/e, one that 
has flat, narrow, and contraéted 
fides, which makes the flank turn 
up like that of a grey-hound. Guill. 

LIGHTEN, in the manage. To 
lighten a horfe, or make him light 
in the fore-hand, is to make him 
freer and lighter in the fore-hand 
than behind. If you would have 
your horfe light, you ought to find 
him always difpofed to a gallop, 
when you put him to a trot ;_ and af- 
ter galloping fome time, put him 
back toa trot again. Guzllet. 

LIGS, or Gics. See the article 
Gics. 

LIMBS of a horfe. Planted on 
the limbs. See PLANTED. 

For the defeéts of the limbs. 
the article DEFECTS. 

LINE of a volt, in the manage. 
See VOLT. 

Line of the banquet. See Ban- 
QUET. 

LIPS of a borfe, if they are thin 
and little, contribute to a good 
mouth, but the contrary, if they are 
large and thick. Solley/ell. 

A horfe is faid to arm or guard 
himfelf with his hips, when they are 
fo thick, that they cover their bars, 
and keep off the preflure of the curb, 
Guillet. 

LISTENING, in the manage; 
as when we jay a horfe goes a 
liftening pace. See the 
“Ecoure. 

LIVER, in anatomy, is a glan+ 
dular fubftance, and by far the 
largeft that is to be met with in the 
animal body. It is of a dutky red 


See 


article | 
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colour, and in fome places a little 
variegated or fhaded. It is feated 
on the right fide of the belly, im- 
mediately under the midriff. In.a 
horfe, it is divided into four lobes, 
whereby it is preferved from being 
hurt by any violent motion. The 
right lobe is by far. the largeft. The 


- outfide is convex, and its infide con- 


cave or hollow, to make way for 
that portion of the ftomach and guts 
which lie under it; the upper part 
is much thicker than the lower; and. 
allits edges extremely fmooth, fo that 
it can be no ways hurtful to the other 
vifcera. It is alfo fecured by liga- 
ments, one from the midriff; a f{e- 
cond, or a portion of the fame, from 
the breaft-bone, by which means it 
can neither fall downwards nor fide-. 
ways; and the umbilical vein, 
whereby the foetus is nourifhed, be- 
comes its fufpenfory or third liga-~ 
ment, fo that it can neither pufh 


‘forwards in galloping or going 


down hill, nor prefs too hard upon 
the foft parts that lie under it. One 
ufe of the liver is to warm and com- 
fort the lower part of the ftomach 
and other vifcera; and may in fome 
meafure contribute to aflift digeftion, 
though its chief ufe is for the fe- 
cretion of the gall. Gzb/on’s Difea- 
Jes of Horfes. See GALL. 
LOCKS, or ENTRAVONS, in the 
manage, are pieces of leather two 
fingers broad, turned round and 
ftuffed on the infide, to prevent 
their hurting the paftern of a horfe, 
round which they are clapped. An 
entrave is compofed of two entra- 
vons, joined by an iron chain that 
is feven or eight inches long. Guil- 
let. . 
LONG-JOINTED /for/e, is one 
whofe paftern is flender and pliant. 
Long-jointed horfes are wont to have 
wind-galls. | Solleyfell. Nee 
LOOSENESS, See the article 
Lax. v9 
: LOW. 
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LOW. To carry low, in the 
manage. See Carry. ; 

LOYAL, in the manage. A 
horfe is faid to be loyal, that freely 
bends all his force in obeying and 
performing any manage he is put 
to ; and does not defend himfelf, 
or refift, notwithftanding his being 
ill treated. 

A loyal mouth is an excellent 
mouth, of the nature of fuch mouths 
as we call mouths with a full reft 
upon the hand. Guillet. 

LUNATIC, or Moon-Eyves. 
See the article Moon-EYEs. 

LUNETTE, in the manage, a 
half horfe-fhoe, or fuch a fhoe as 
wants the fpunge, 7. ¢. that part of 
the branch which runs towards the 
quarters of the foot. 

LuNETTE is alfo the name of 
two {mall pieces of felt, made round 


and hollow, to clap upon the eyes of 


a vicious horfe that 1s apt to bite, 
and {trike with his fore-feet ; or that 
will not fuffer his rider to. mount 
him. Guillet. ' 

LUNGS, or LIGHTS, in anato- 
my, confift of two lobes that fill up 
the greateft part of the cheft; having 
the mediaftinum between them. In 
fome quadrupeds, each lobe is fub- 
divided into feveral fall lobules, 
in the fame manner as their livers, 
but not fo much in a horfe as in o- 
ther animals that have a greater va- 
riety of motions, which perhaps 
may be the reafon why horfes lungs 
are fo eafily inflamed with hard ex- 
ercife 3 bad with every great cold. 
The afpera arteria, or wind-pipe, 


' defcending along the fore-part of the 


throat, is branched out into the 
lungs. This pipe is compofed of 
circular rings of cartilage or griftle, 
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which furrounds it, about twa 
thirds ; the back part being a plain 
fection, fmooth and even, that it 


‘may not incommode the gullet, 


which takes its courfe immediately 
behind it; and upon which it lies. 
At its entrance into the cheft, it is 
divided into two principal branches, 
called its bronchia; and is after- 
wards fubdivided into innumerable 
other branches, the extremities of 
which compofe an infinite number 
of finall cells or air bladders, which’ 
with the ramifications of the veins, 
arteries, nerves, and lymphatics, 
make up the whole mais, or fub- 
ftance of the lungs. Thefe cells or 
veficles are always filled with air, 
and diftended in in{piration, and 
are empty or funk in expiration ; 
and receive from the blood-veflels a 
quantity of lymph, or perfpirable 
matter, which not. only keeps the 
lungs from drying, but makes a 
large and neceffary difcharge from 
the blood. The lungs may juftly 
be reckoned among the principal or- 
gans of the body, if not the chief of 
all, as they are fo well adapted in 
every refpeét to receive: the air, 
without which we cannot fupport 
life one moment; and are no lefs 
fitted to purify the blood,. by their 
continual action; and by making 
fuch ample difcharges as are nece!- 
fary for. the prefervation of health, 
as well as of life. Befides that, the 
lungs are the chief inftrument of 
the voice in all creatures; and: by 
drawing the effluvia ‘through the 
nofe, contribute greatly to the fenfe 
of fmelling. Gzbjon’s Difeafes of 
Hor/es. 

Inflaimation of the LuUNGs,. See 
the article PERIPNEUMONY, 
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MAD 

ADNESS, or FRENzy, ina 
horfe, may be caufed firft of all 
by the exceflive hurry of the blood 
in a/legitimate fimple fever: but 
that fymptom will very readily a- 
bate, by thofe things that are pro- 
* per to aflwage the violence of that 
difeafe. Secondly, blood or’ mat- 
ter colleé&ted upon theibrain, or the 
membranes that involve it, may oc- 
eafion a frenzy, whether that: pro- 
ceeds from wounds or bruifes, or 
from a diftraétion or rupture of the 
veffels, when they have been \over 
full and diftended beyond meafure ; 
er when there is any foreign fub- 
fiance grown with the fkull : but 
then a frenzy arifing from fuch caus. 
fes will probably end in'a fudden 

death. : . 
Bat that fort of frenzy, which in 
a more peculiar manner deferves the 
name cf madnefs, is what may hap- 
pen’ without the concurrence of any 
ether difeafe, and is moft likely to 
proceed from exceffive luft, occafi- 
oned by full feeding, either in a horfe 
er mare, and when they are re- 
{trained from copulation. But this 
may be cured by bleeding, purging, 
with the concurrence of a low diet, 

&c. Gibfon’s Farrier’s Guide. 
Laftiy, a frenzy may follow upon 
the bite of any venomous creature. 
The firft intention in the cure, after” 
the bite, and before the horfe is mad, 
‘is to prevent the poifon mixing with 
the blood ; this’ poffibly might be 
eftected, iff the part would admit 
of being inftantly cut out with a 
knife, that cupping glafles might be 

; 7 
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applied, to empty the veffels, and 


the wound afterwards cauterized 
with a hot iron. The furroundin 
parts fhould afterwards be well bath- 
ed with fallad-oil, and the fore dreffed 
once or twice a day with hot zgyp- 
tiacum. It is neceflary alfo, that 
it fhould be. kept open for forty 
days at leaft, with a piece of fponge 
or orrice-root {meared over with the 
precipitate ointment, or that pre- 
pared with fpanifh flies: thefe feem 
to be the chief external remedies to 
be depended: on. Internally, for 
bites from vipers may be given cor- 
dial medicines, fuch as venice trea- 
cle, and falt of hartfhorn, an ounce 
of the former with a dram of the 
latter every night for a week; or 
where it can be afforded, a propor« 
tionate quantity of the famous 
Tonquin remedy of mufk and cinna- 
bar, fo much recommended in bites 
from infe&ted animals. 

To prevent the tragical effe&ts of 
the bite from a mad dog, give the 
above medicines, or the method re- 


commended by Dr. Mead may be 


purfued in: the following manner. 
‘Take away three quarts of blood, 
and give the horfe night and morn- 
ing half an ounce of ath-coloured 
ground liver-wort, and a quarter of 
an ounce of pepper: this remedy 
may be continued a week or ten 
days, when -the horfe  thould be 
plunged into a river, or pond, every 

morning for a month or fix weeks. 
Dr. Fames's mercurial method, 
publithed in the Philofophical Tranf- 
agtions, having been found es 
¥ 
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ful both in dogs and men, is here 
recommended for horfes;\ and in- 
deed is thought more to be depended 
on. than molt others. ‘The method 
has been prattifed thus: Give twelve 
prains of turbith-mineral to a dog; 


which having vomited and purged. 


him gently, let. twenty-four grains 
be adminiftered twenty-four hours 
after this; and after the like inter- 
val let forty-eight grains be admi- 
niftred; then, at the end of other 
twenty-four hours, Jet. twenty-four 
prains more be given; which will 


_ bring on all the fymptoms. of a fali- 


vation, raifed quick. . 
~ To-prevent a dog; that has been 
bit, from turning mad; let feven 
grains of turbith be given for the 
- firft dofe; twelve, for the fecond 
dofe, at twenty-four hours diftance, 
which is to be repeated every other 
day for fome little time: this method 
mutt be repeated at the two or three 
fucceeding Fulls and: changes of the 
moon. ‘The famé method may alfo 
be obferved in giving this medicine 
to a horfe, the quantity only being 
augmented to two feruples or half a 
dram each dofe; the directions laid 
down under the article FaRcy be- 
ing attended to. 
The following has been long in 
great efteem, and is by fome thought 
to be an infallible cure for the bite 
of amad dog: ¢ Take fix ounces of 
* rue, Venice-treacle, garlic, and tin 
* {craped, of each four ounces; boil 
‘ in two quarts of ale over a gentle 
* fire to the confumption of half; 
« train off from the ingredients, and 
* give the horfe four or five ounces 
‘ every morning fafting.” The in- 
gredients may be beat in a mortar, 


_ and applied daily to the wound as a. 


“poultice. Bartlet. _ 
MALENDERS, or MALLeEeN- 
DERS, are cracks or chops in the 
bending of a horfe’s knee, that dif- 
charge a fharp indigefted matter, 


te Ane 
and are often the occafion of lames 
nefs and ftifnefs before; as the fas __ 
lenders. are the like diftemper fitu-\ _ 
ate on the bending of the houghy: 
and déccafion a damenefs behind. 
The cure of both thefe. infirmities 
is performed by -wafhing. the. parts 
with a lather of foap warmed, or 
old chamberlye, and then ‘applying: 
a> ftrong mercurial ointment: fivéad: 
on tow, with which they fhonid be: 
\drefled night and morning;: till all 
the {cabs Fall off: if this fhould not 
fueceed, anoint them, night. and 
morning, with a little of the.follow=; . 
ing, and apply the above ointment 
over it. ¢ ‘Fake .hog’s= lard,» twa 
~* ounces: fublimate mercury, two 
‘ drams;’ or ‘ Take hog’s-lard, 
© two ounces; oil of vitriol, two 
¢ drams ;’ or the following, which 
is to be depended on: ¢ ZEthiops 
‘mineral, halfan ounce; white vis - 
* triol, one dram; foft green foapy 
© fix ounces:” ; pnadd aah 
Anoint with this often,: but firft 
elip| away the hair,. and:clear the 
fcabss On their drying up, it may 
be proper to give a gentle purge or 
two, or the nitre-ball may be taken 
advantageoufly, for a fortnight or 
three weeks: Cib/on, Bracken, and 
Bartlet. Ty ks 
MALT-WORM. | See the arti- 
cle CREPANCE. © sy oN aa 
MANAGE, or Manece, .an 
academy, or place for learning to 
tide the great horfe; as well as for 
breaking’ horfes to the proper mo- 
tions .and aétions. In every ma- 
nage is a center or place deftined for 
vaulting round a pillar; a courfe or 
career for running the ring; and on 
the fides are pillars, between which 
are placed the horfes intended for 
high airs. | 
Manage is alfo uféed for the ex- 
ercifé itfelf; or the art of riding, 
which teaches at once how to form 
the hoffeman and the horfe, The 
N ey for- 
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former it teaches a — feat upon» 


the horfe’s back, a free, eafy, dif- 
engaged pofture, and the means of 
making his hand accord with his 
heels. The horfe it inftru&s as 
much as poffible, how to carry well, 
to take his aids gentle and fine, to 
fear the correftions that can fix him 
to a walk, a trot, and a gallop; 
and then to manage, or work upon 
all forts of airs, that, thus broken 
and managed, he may be of ufe in 
the dangers of war, in the neceffi- 
ties of life, and fometimes in the 
pomp and fplendor of feftivals and 
public fhows. See Horse, and 
HORSEMANSHIP. 

A horfe is faid to manage, when 


he works upon volts and airs, which’ 


fuppofes him broke and bred ; and 


a horfe is faid to be thoroughly ma~ 
naged, that is well broke, bred, and’ 


confirmed in a particular air or ma- 
nage. ae 
High ManaceE is the high or 
raifed airs; which are proper for 
leaping horfes.. See the .article 
HORSE. ‘A 
' Manace for a Soldier's horfe, 1s 
a gallop of unequal {wiftnefs, but 
fo that the horfe changes hands rea- 
dily. Guillet. ua 
For the exercife of the manage, 
you fhould make choice of a middle- 
fized' horfe, lively, full of ‘fpirits 
and aétion, that is fhort truffed, 
well coupled, having good feet and 
jegs, and fhoulders very eafy and 
fupple. It ought alfo to be obferved, 
that horfes which have thick, fuff, 
and fhort joints, that are no ways 
flexible or pliant, are unfit for the 
manage ; for glib and bending joints, 
if they be not too long, are one of the 
_ chief qualities requifite in a fine and 
delicate horfe of manage., As for 
the age moft proper to begin to work 
your horfe defigned for the manage, 
he fhould not be too young, becaufe 
in that cafe ‘the frequent ftops and 


MAN 
goings back will {poil him, by ftrairi- 
ing his back, and ftrefling his hams. : 
Solleyfell. 
MANE, the hair that hangs down 
on a horfe’s neck, which fhould be 
long, thin, and fine, and tf frizzled 
fo much the better. 
MANE-SHEET, in the manage, 
is a fort of covering for the upper 
part of a horfe’s head, and all round 
his neck; which at one end has two 
holes for the ears to pafs through, 
and then joins to the halter upon the 
fore-part of the head, and lhkewife: 
to the furcingle or long girth upon: 
the horfe’s back. \ Cuzllet. 
MANGE, in horfes, is a dif- 
temper of the fkin, which is gene- 
rally tawny, thick, and full. of 
wrinkles, elpecially about the mane, 
the loins, and tail;. and the little 
hair that remains in thefe parts ftands- 
almoft always:out, or briftly ; the ears 
are commonly naked, and without 
hair; the eye and. eye-brows, the 
fame ; and when it affects the limbs,’ 
it gives them the fame afpeét: yet 
the fkin is not raw, nor peels off, 
as in the hot inflamed furfeit. 
~The mange generally comes by: 
infection from other horfes, and is 
fo very catching, that a horfe wilk 
fcarce éfcape; if ‘he happens to be 
in a ftable where a mangy herfe 
has ftood, before it has been well 
cleaned and aired: *the mange alfo 
proceeds from ftarving and low feed- 
ing, and happens often to horfes 
that have run long abroad in pinch- 
ing cold weather, without grafs fuffi- 
cient to fupport them. If this dif- — 
order be let alone, without taking 
fome care to free a horfe from. it; 
it will at laft mduce an univerfal 
depravity of the blood and juices, 
and becomes tedious, if not altoge- 


ther incurable. ; 


Where this diftemper is caught 
by infection, if taken in time, it is 
very eafily cured: a fulphur ointment 

is 
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is recommended, as moft effe&tual ° 


for that purpofe, rubbed in every 
day. To purify and cleanfe the 
blood, give antimony and fulphur 
for fome weeks after. There are a 
great variety of external remedies 
for this purpofe, fuch as train-oil 
~ and gun-powder; tobacco fteeped 
in chamber-lye, &c. Solley/ell re- 
commends the following: ‘ Take 
* burnt alum, and borax in fine 
€ powder, of each two ounces; 
* white vitriol and verdigreafe pow- 
* dered, of each four ounces; put 


‘them into a clean pot, with two. 


* pounds of honey, ftirring till they 
‘ are incorporated: when cold, add 
© two ounces of ftrong aquafortis.’ 

But when this diforder is con- 
tragted by low feeding and poverty 
of blood, the diet muift be mended, 
and the horfe properly indulged with 
hay and corn. The following oint- 
ments are effeétually ufed for this 
diforder ; rubbed into the parts af- 
feéted every day. 

‘Take powdered brimftone, train- 
€ oil, and tar, of each equal quan- 
* tities ; to which may be added 
© ginger, or white hellebore.” Or, 
* take fulphur vivum, half a pound; 
‘ crude fal armoniac, one ounce; 
*‘hog’s-lard, or oil, a fufficient 
< quantity to form into an ointment.” 
Or, ¢ Take quickfilver and oil of 
* vitriol, of each one ounce; hog’s- 
* lard, one pound; fulphur vivum, 


© four ounces; oil of turpentine, © 


€ one ounce and a half.’ 3 
Thefe are very powerful remedies 
for this diforder, and can fcarce fail 
of fuccefs. To the two firft occa- 
fionally may be added a third part 
of mercurial ointment: but as ful- 
phur is allowed in general to be a 
{pecific in the itch, and being found 
more fafe and efficacious than mer- 
cury, fo we apprehend it will fuf- 
ficiently anfwer the purpofe here : 


for as this. diforder feems beft ac- 
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counted for by Leeuwenhoek, fréiti 
certain fmall infe&ts he difcovered’ 
in the puftles, by the microfcope $ 
fo it feems as if they were deftroyed - 
by the fteams of brimftone, thougli 
only raifed by the heat of the body: 
but, where the mange proves cb- 
ftinate in horfes, let the parts be 
watfhed with fublimate water (made 
by diffolving half an ounce of cor- 


‘rofive fublimate in a pint of lime- 


water) before the application of the 
ointment, and fubjoin the internal 
ufe-of fulphur, in order to diffufé 
the fteams more certainly through 
the fkin; there being Het to be- 
lieve, as in the itch, that the ani- 
malcula may fometimes lie too deep 
to be thoroughly deftroyed by exter- 
nal applications only. Guzbfon and 
Bartlet. 

Whatever Dr. Bracken, Mr. Gib-= 
fon, and others, that have wrote 
upon this fubject, liave afferted to 
the contrary, I will venture to af- 


‘firm, that the mange does not pto- » 


ceed from a vitiated blood, but is 
intirely owing to fimall infects; 
which depofite their eggs in the fur- 
rows of the cuticle, as in proper 
nefts, where, by. the warmth of 
the place, they are Hatched in a 
fhort time ; when the young ones; 
arrived at full growth, penetrate in- 
to the very cutis with their tharp 


‘heads, and gnaw and tear the fi- 


bres fubjected to the part. Hence 
comes on an intolerable itching, 
which fets the horfe a rubbing, 
whereby the part is torn, and emits 
a thin humour, which concretes in- 
to hard feabs. From thefé little 
animalcules, conftantly burrowing 
under the cuticle, and laying their 
eggs in different places, the difeafe 
is propagated. Whatever the ig- 
norance or mercenarinefs of ond 
eople may fuggeft, purgatives here 
ind eeraaebaiars? ef he blood are al- 
together out of the queftion; the: 

Nia.” ~ whole 
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whole management, in regard of the «mutt be longer, and the breaft nor 
Cure, confifting i in ‘external applica-. fo broad; and fuch fhould always 
tions, in i a to detiroy thele cor- be chofen as have good blood in their’ 
toding: infects. Wood's. Treatife of veins. If the {peed and wind of any 
Farriery. particular mare have been tried, and 

MANGER, a little raifed bench found good, there is the more cer- 
ander the rack in the ftable, made tainty of a good colt from her; but 
hollow . for receiving the grain or the fhould be in full health and vi- 


eorn that a horfe eats. Guillet. gour at the time, and not above fe- 
MARE, the female of, the horfe ven years old, or eight at the utmoft. 
kind. See the article Horse. The younger the breeders are, the 


_ No mares in the world are better better, in general, the colts will he.’ 
for-breeding from than the Emglith, See BreEpine of horfes. 
provided, they are properly chofen A mare may be covered any time 
for the fort of horfe intended to be after the is two years old; but the 
bred... The mare, whatever fort of beft time is after fhe is hiuse's at this 
horfe is intended to be raifed from age, or between this and feven, fhe 
her, fhould be perfectly. found, and will nourifi a colt bett of all; anc 
as free from all defeéts as the ftal- though fhe will breed till the is hi 
lion. , They fhould have no fplaint, teen, yet it ts generally obferved, 
fpavin, or curb about them; forthe that, when fhe is paft ten, the colts: 
 éolt will certainly take after them if bred from her are dull and heavy. 
they have. The higheft  {pirited - People who regard the moon, in 
mares are beft; and, m general, if thefe cafes, will have their mares 
there be any natural defect inthe covered only between the end of the 
inare, it fhould be remedied in the firft quarter and the fall; they pre»: 
ftallion ; and if any in the ftallion, tend that: thefe colts will be the moft 
it fhould be remedied m the mare, ftrong and vigorous, but that thofe 
as much as poffibley in order to the begot i in the waning of the moon 
having good colts. See DerecTs. will always be weakly and tender-’ 
of horfes. _ Amuch moreeffential caution, how-’ 

The particular direftions regard- ever, is, that, before the mare is to 
ing the kinds of horfes to be bred be covered, fhe fhould be taken into® 
are thefe: If for. the manage, or the houfe a fix weeks at leaft, and: 
pads, the mares fhould have their fed well with good hay and oats, 
‘heads. well fet on, and their-breafts well fifted, to give her ftvength to 
broad; their legs not too long, their go through the operation. If there» 
_ eyes bright and fparkling ; and the Is any reafon. to fafpe&t that) the 
bodies large enough, that the foal. mare will not conceive, the beft me- 
tay have room to lie in their belly. thod to infure it is to let her blood 
They thould be of agood and gentle in the neck, about fix days before 
difpalitiiony and their motions eafy the is covered: the quantity of blood. 

and graceful: The more good qua~ ‘taken away, fhould be about two 
dities the mares have, the better, in- quarts, or fomewhat lefs. It is a 
general, the colts will prove. Seé general cuftom to open the veins on 
the article ConT. ‘ both fides. the neck for this, taking 

If the owner. would breed for half the quantity from each: but 
¢acing, or for hunting, the mares this is trifling. 
muft be chofen lighter, with fhort. The method of covering, fo a 
backs and long files 3 their legs. to make it moft fare to pasanios is- 

I This = 
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_ this: the mare is to be brought in- 
to fome open place, and tied to a 
poft; and the ftallion is to leap her 
m the morning fafting, and, as foon 
as he difthounts, a pail of cold wa- 
ter is to be thrown upon her, to 

‘make her fhrink in and retain the 
feed. She is then to be taken away 
out of hearing of the horfe, and is 
neither to eat or drink for four or 

' five hours after. See the article 

. STALLION. vA 

It may be known if the ftandls to 
her covering, by her keeping a good 
ftomach, and not neighing at the 
fight of a horfe. Some, to make it 
quite fecure, put the mare and horfe 
together in an empty houfe every 
night, for four or five nights, tak- 
ing away the horfe in the morning, 
‘and feeding him very liberally, and 

_ the mare very fparingly, and parti- 
¢eularly giving her very little water. 


There muft be proper care taken of 


her after covering. The fame me- 
thod of feeding 4a with good hay, 
and fifted oats, muft be continued 
three weeks, or a month, and fhe 
muft be kept within doors, and 
without any. exercife; her ftable 
* muft be kept very clean, and her 
feet pared, and\with thin fhoes on. 
After this, fhe may be turned out for 
_ the fummer feafon, and only taken 
up in September, in order to be kept 
‘sell fed till fhe foals./ If there be 
great difficulty in her foaling, or the 
fecundine be retained, the method is 
to held her noftrils, fo that fhe can- 
not breathe; and if this does not do, 
a deco&tion of. madder-root, or of 


fennel, in-water, with amixture of . 


ale or wine, is found very effectual. 
See FoaLinG. , Tha ay 
When the whole is over, the mare 
is very apt to eat up her fecundine: 
but this fhould be prevented; fince 
it is an unnatural food for her,-and 
will injure her health. When the 
has licked her foal, fome perfong 


‘ 
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fhould ftroak -and ‘milk her before 
the foal fucks. This will make the 
milk come down in greater plenty, 
and, will prevent it from clotting 
into lumps, or from ‘ difagreeing 
with the young creature’s ftomach, 
It often happens, that the milk 
clods in the udder, and the foal, — 
being able to get none out, the 
mare is fuppofed to be dry; and, 
in. confequence of this fuppofition, 
fhe actually becomes fo. . But the 
remedy is eafy.. Let as much milk 
as can be got from her be boiled 
with fome lavender flowers, and - 
the adder bathed thoroughly with it 
warm, feyeral times aday. If no 
milk; or not enough, can be obtain- 
ed from her, other milk, or common 
water, will do; for the principal ef- 
feét is from the heat of the liquor, 
and the virtue of the lavender, which 
breaks the clods and lumps, and 
then the foal’s fucking more,*as it 
grows ftronger, will prevent the like 
accident for the future, 

_ The water, given the mare for 
the firft month after foaling, mutt 
be what the dealers in horfes call 
the white mafh, that is, bran and 
water, ftirred together till the liquor 
is white. A month after foaling, 
a decoétion of brimftone and favin 
will be very proper, and wil give 
ftrength to the colt.. After this, the. 
mare may be put to any moderate - 
exercife, as harrowing, or the like; 
and both fhe and the colt will be the 
better for it ; only care is to be taken 
that fhe do not let the colt fuck while 
fhe 1s hot.~ 
Many are of opinion, that the 
winter is a very bad time for a mare 
to be foaling; but, though there is 
{carcity of grafs, the mare may be 
houfed at this time, and well fed 
with hard meat, which, in this cafe, . 
will prove better both for her and 
the colt; he will be better limbed 
and ftronger than if bred at grafe, 

N tay Now 
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Now. in cafe, fome time after the 
mare has taken horfe, you are un- 
certain whether fhe be. with foal or 
‘not, pour a fpoonful of cold water 
‘or vinegar into her ear, and if the 
only fhakes her head, it Is a fign 
‘fhe is with foal; but if fhe fhakes 
her head, body and all, it is a fign 
fhe is not; or if fhe fcours, her 
coat grows finooth and fhining, and 
that fhe grows fat, itis alfo 4 fign 
fhe holds. . 
' In cafe you are defirous no mare 
fhould go barren, in the month of 
july, or the-beginning of Auguft, 
get a mare or two that have not been 
covered that year before, and en- 
forcing them to be horfed, when 
‘they fhall be ready to be covered, 
you muft turn them, with feme other 
‘which you efteem not as your beft 
horfe, among your ftud of mares, 
and fo he covering that mare or 
mares you turned in with him into 
the ftud, fhall caufe the reft of them, 
if any of them have not conceived 
at their firft coverings, to come to 
that horfe again; whereby you fhall 
be fure to keep no mare barren all 
the year, but have a colt of every 
‘mare, though not of your beft horfe. 
You may fuffer your horfe to run 
amongft your mares three weeks or 
a month; but if you turn him into 
had ftud, putting in no mare with 

im ready to be covered, he will, at 
his firft entering, beat all the mares, 
and perhaps hurt thofe that had con- 
‘ceived Aer shh and fo do more hurt 
‘than good. 

Some reckon the beft recipe to 
bring a mare in feafon and make 
her retain, is to give her to eat, for 
the fpace of eight days before you 
‘bring her to the horfe, about two 
quarts of hemp-feed in the morning, 
and the fame at night; but if the 


yefufes to eat it, mix with it a little, 


- bran or oats, or elfe let her faft for 
_ while; and if the ftallion eats alfo 
I 
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of it,.it will contribute much to ge- 
neration. 

It is a maxim, that a mare fhould 
never be horfed while the is bring- 
ing up her foal, becaufe the foal to 


which fhe is giving fuck, as well as 


that in her belly, will receive pre- 
judice thereby, and the mare herfelf 
will be alfo fooner fpent; but if you 
would have your mare covered, let 
it be feven or eight days after the 
has foaled, that fhe may have time 
to cleanfe ; and, if it may he con- 
veniently done, do not give her the 
ftallion till fhe defires him; and alfo 
increafe, by all means poffible, that 
paffion by ftrong feeding, &c. 
Mares, befides’ the many diftem- 
pers they are liable to in common 


‘with horfes, and which will be 


found under their feveral names, 
have fome others, peculiar to their 
kind only, of which we fhall here 
{peak briefly,” and their cure. If 


your mare be barren, boil good 


‘ftore of the herb agnus in the water 


fhe drinks; or ftamp a good hand- 
ful of leeks with four or five fpoon- 
fuls of wine, to which put fome 
cantharides, and {train them all to- 
gether, with a fufficient quantity of 
water to ferve her two days toge- 
ther, by pouring the fame into her 
nature, with a glyfter-pipe made for 
that purpofe; and at three days end 
offer the-horfe to her, and if he co- 
vers her, wafh her nature twice to- 
gether with cold water; or take a 
little quantity of nitrum, f{parrow’s 
dung, and,turpentine, wrought to- 
gether, and made like a fuppofitory, 
and putting that into her nature, it 
will do. ; ‘i 

If you would have her fruitful, 
boil good ftore of motherwort in the 
water fhe drinks. 

If the lofes her belly, which thews 
a confumption of the womb, give 
her a quart of brine to drink, hav- 
ing mugwort boiled therein, — a 
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If through good Rerping fhe for- 

fakes her food, giveher, for two or 
three days together, a ball of butter 
and agnus caftus chopped together. 

__ If the be fubje& to caft her foal, 
keep her at grafs very warm, and 
once a week give her a good warm 
‘mafh of drink, which fecretly knits 
beyond expectation. 

_ You are to obferye, that mares go 
- with foal eleven months and as many 
days.as they are years old; as for. 
initance, a mare of nine years old 
will carry her foal eleven months 
and nine days; fo that you may fo 
order the covering of your mares, 
that their foals may be brought 
forth, if you will, at fuch time as 
there is abundance of grafs. New- 
_cafile, Solleyfell, and Ruftic. Did. 
' MARK. A horfe marks, that is, 


he fhews his age by a black {pot, 


called the bud or eye of a bean, 
_ which appears, at about five and a 
half, in the cavity of. the corner- 
teeth, and is gone when he is dight 
years old; then he ceafes to mark, 
‘and we fay, he has rafed.. See the 
articles, AGE, TEETH, and RAsE. 
With regard’ to the marks of 
horfes, arifing from their colour, 
{ome have reckoned them to be lucky 
or unlucky, as. they happen. to be 
this or that way marked. Others 
have been fo curious as to lay much 
ftrefs upon them, and to denote all 
the good or ill qualities of a horfe 
from his marks: but however this 
may be, certain it is, that a horfe 
~ always looks the more beautiful for 
his being well marked; and a horfe 
without marks always has a dead- 
nefs. in his afpeét. 
_ A ftar is the moft common of ail 
marks; and where that is wanting, 
it is often fupplied with an artificial 
one. When the white defcends 
pretty broad towards the nofe, it is 
called a blaze; when it defcends in- 
to a fimaller line, itis called a f{nip; 
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and when moft of a-horfe’s face. 
is white, he is then faid to be bald.. 
All thefe marks are beautiful when 
they are not to extremes, for a very 
large ftar is not reckoned fo beauti- 
ful as one that is of a moderate fize; 
neither is that baldnefs that fpreads 
over a horfe’s whole face‘and cheeks 
any ways becoming, as it gives him 
the looks of an ox; and fuch horfes 
are often plain-headed. When the 
white of a horfe’s face is divided in 
the middle, or any other part, or 
when a blaze or fnip runs awry to 
one fide, it looks fomewhat difagree- 
able, though perhaps it may be no 
diminution to a horfe’s goodnefs. 
Some black horfes have their ftars 
or blazes fringed round with a mix~ 
ture of black hairs, which looks 
very well, only fuch horfes are apt 
foon to grow grey-faced, and look | 
old; as.are fome of the browns. 


‘But when the bays and forrels have 


their ftars or blazes fringed, it is 
generally with their own colour, or 
lighter, and feldom has that effect. 
Now as to the white marks upon 
the feet and legs of horfes, they ufu- 
ally correfpond with the marks upon 
their faces. Bald horfes have ge- 
nerally a good deal of white about 
their legs, and. often all four are 
white, which in them is not unbe- 
coming. Horfes with large blazes 
have often all their four feet white 
alfo; but a horfe that has no marks 
on his face, or but a {mall one, never 
looks well with white legs, efpecial- 
ly when the white rifes above the | 
fetlock: on the other hand, a bald — 
horfe, or any that has a blaze, with- 
out any of their feet white, is but 
ill] marked; and therefore a horfe 
always looks beft when there is this 
correfpondence and agreement in the 
marks: a horfe that has his near- 
feet both before and behind white, 
and his off-feet without any white, 
is but indifferently marked, The 
N 4 fame 
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fame where. the marks are only on 


the off-feet, without any white on 
the near- feet. 

Some diflike horfes for being tra- 
vetfed, or crofs-marked, viz. ‘the 
near-foot before, and the off-foot 
behind, white; or, on the contrary, 
when the off-foot before, an the 
near-foot behind, aré only white. 
Thofe are ufually judged to be the 
beit marked that have only the near- 
foot behind white, or both feet-be- 
hind whité; or where the near-foot 
before, and both the hind-feét, are 
white; efpecially when at the fame 
time a horfe has a large radiated ftar, 
or fmall blaze, on his face. When 
the white about the feet are indented 
with black, or any other colour, to+ 
wards the coronet, thefe feet are 
thought to be generally good; and 
when the coronet is {potted like er- 
mine, the mark is fo much the bet- 


ter: but where a horfe’s 'pafterns>: 


hoofs, and all his four legs, are 
white, efpecially whet the white 
yifes above the knees or hocks, it 
looks ugly; and a horfe thus mark- 
ed has’ too much of the pye-bald, 
which are feldom fit for gentle- 
men’s ufe. 5 

The feather is another fort of di- 
ftin&tion, which we often obferve, 
efpecially on ftone-horfes; and fuch 
geldings as have fhort hair, and are 
finely coated. Some are of a round 
figure, and fome long and narrow in 
the true penniform fhape, or like an 
ear of barley. The round are often 
on the forehead, fometimes on the 
brifket and fhoulders, and look like 
embroidery. ‘Thofe on the neck 
lie immediately under the mane, 
and run. down towards the withers. 

hen the feather happens on both 
fides ,the neck, the mark is reckon- 
ed exceeding good and beautiful. 
Sometimes feathers run down the 
fore-arms, and fometimes on the 
thigh, and run towards the dock ; 
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and they may be obferved on feveral 
other parts of a-horfe: but, wherever 
they happen to be, they are almoft 
always figns of goodnefs; and fome 
of them are exceeding beautiful, 
See the article FEATHER. Gubjon's 
Difeafes of Horfes. ; 

FALSE-MARKED. See the arti- 
cle COUNTER-MARKED. 

MARTINGAL, in the manage, 
a thong of leather, faftened to one 
end of the girths, under the belly of 
a horfe; and at the other end to the 
muferole to keep him from rearing, 
Guillet. , 

_ MASH, a drink given to a horfe, 
made of half a peck of ground malt, 
put into a pail, into which as much 
{calding water is poured as will wet 
it very well: when that is done, 
ftir it about till by tafting you find it 
as {weet as honey; and when it has 
ftood til] it is luke-warm, it is to be 
given to the horfe. ‘This liquor is 
only ufed aftér a purge, to make it 
work the better; or after hard la- 
bour; or inftead of drink, in the 
time of any great ficknefs. Hope 
and Sollep/ell. 

MASTIGADOUR, or SLar- 
BERING-BIT, is a fnaffle of iron, 
all fmooth, and of a piece, guarded 
with pater-nofters, and compofed of 
three halfs of great rings, made in- 
to demiovals, of unequal bignefs, 
the leffer being inclofed within the 
greateft, which ought to be about 
half a foot high. A maftigadour is 
mounted with a head-ftall and two 
reins. Now the horfe, in champing 
upon the maftigadour, keeps his 
mouth frefh and moift, by virtue of: 
the froth and foam that he draws 
from his brain. To put a horfe to 
the maftigadour, is to fet his croup 
to the manger, and his head between 
two pillars in the ftable. Horfes 
that ufe. to hang out their tongue, 
cannot do it when the maftigadour 
is on, for that keeps their tongue fo 

seb Median ohm, aa 
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ghuch in fubje@ion, that they can- 


ylot putit out. 

MATCH, A HuntTInc- 
MATCH, or HeaTs for a‘plate. In 
order to ride to the beft advantage, 
either a hunting-match, or three 
heats and a courfe for a plate : 

The firft thing requifite is a rider, 
who ought to be a faithful one, in 
whom you ‘can confide; and he 


_ fhould have a good clofe feat, his 


knees being held firm to his faddlé- 
fkirts, his toes being turned in- 
wards, and his {purs outwards from 
the horfe’s fides, his left hand go- 
verning the horfe’s mouth, and his 
right commanding the whip; tak- 
ing care, ‘during the whole time of 
the trial, to fit firm in the faddle, 
without waving, or ftanding up in 
the ftirrups, which aftions do very 
much incommode a horfe, notwith- 
ftanding the conceited opinion of 


‘fome jockies, that it is a becoming 


feat. 

‘In fpurring his horfe, he fhould 
not ftrike him hard with the calves 
of his legs, as if he would beat the 
wind out of his body, but juft turn- 
ing his toes outwards, and bringing 
his fpurs quick to his fides ; and 
fueh a fharp ftroke will be of more 
fervice towards the quickening of 
the horfe, and fooner draw blood. 
Let him be fure never to fpur him 
but when there is occafion,-and a- 
void {purring him under the fore- 
bowels, between his fhoulders and 


_ girths, near the heart, (which is 


the tendereft place of a horfe) till 
the laft extremity. As to the whip- 
ping the horfe, 1t ought to be over 
thefhoulder on the near fide, except in 
hard running, and when you are at 
all, then ftrike the horfe in the flank 


- with a ftrong jerk, the fkin being 


tendereft there, and moft fenfible of 
thelaths > 


He muft obferve, when he whips 


_ apd fpurs his horfe, and is certain 


de Be es 

thet he is at the top of his fpeed, if 
then he clap his ears on his pole, or 
whitks' his tail, then he may be furg 
that he bears him hard; and then 
he ought to give him as much com- 
fort as he can, by. fawing his fafle 
to and fro in his mouth, and by that _ 
means forcing him to open his 
mouth, which will comfort him and 
give him wind. 

If in the time of riding there is 
any high wind ftirring, if it be in 
his face, he fhould let the adverfary 
lead, he holding hard behind him 
till he fees an opportunity of giving 


‘a.loofe ; yet he muft take care to 


keep fo clofe to him that his. adver- 
fary’s horfe may break the wind 
from his, and that he, by ftcoping 
low in his feat, may fhelter himfelf 
under him, which will affift the 
ftrength of his horfe. But on the 
contrary, if the wind be at his back, 
he mutt ride exa€tly behind’ him, 
that his own horfe may alone en- 
joy the benefit of the wind, by he- 
ing as it were blown forward, and 
by breaking it from his adverfary as 
much as poflible. ‘hee 

In the next place, obferve what 
ground your horfe delights _moft 
to run on, and bear the horfe (as 
much as your adverfary will give 
you leave) on level carpet ground, 
becaufe the horfe will naturally be 
defirous to fpend him more freely 
thereon; but on deep earths give 
him more liberty, becaufe he will na- 
turally favour himfelf thereupon. 

If you are to run up hill, don’t 
forget by any means to favour your 
horfe, and bear him, for fear of run; 
ning him out of wind; but if it be 
down hill, (if your horfe’s feet and 
fhoulders will endure it, and you 
dare venture your neck) always give 
him a loofe. 

This may be obferved as a ges 
neral rule, that if you find yous 
horfe to have the heels of the wie 

that . 
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shat then you be careful to preferve 
his {peed till the laft train-fcent, if 
ou are not to run a ftrait courfe ; 
eH if fo, then till the end of the 
courfe, and fo to hufband it then 
alfo, that you may be able to make 
a puth for it at the laft poft. 
- In the next Fae you are to ac- 
' quaint yourfelf, as well as you can, 
of the nature and temper of your 
adverfary’s horfe, and if he be fiery, 
then to run juft behind, or juf&{ cheek 
by joul, and with your whip make 
as much noife as you can, that you 
aay force him on fafter than his ri- 
der would have him, and by that 
means fpend him the fooner ; or elfe 
keep juft before him,’on fuch a flow 
galiop, that he may either over- 
reach, or by treading on your horfe’s 
heels, (if he will not take the lead- 
ing) endanger falling over. 

Fake notice alfo on what ground 
your opponent’s horfe runs the worft, 
and be fure to give a loofe on that 
earth, that he being forced to follow 
you may be in danger .of ftum- 
bling, or clapping on the back fi- 
news. Jn the like manner, in your 
riding obferve the feveral helps and 
corrections of the hand, the whip, 
and the fpur, and when, and how 
often he makes ufe of them ; and 
when you perceive that his horfe be- 
gins to be blown, by any of the 
former fymptoms, as clapping down 
his ears, whifking his tail, holding 
out his nofe like a pig, @&c. you 
may then take it for granted, that 
he ‘is at the height of what he can 
do; and therefore in this cafe, take 
notice how your own rides, and if 
he run chearfully and ftrongly, with- 
out fpurring, then be fure to keep 
your adverfary to the fame {pecd, 
without giving him eafe, and by fo 
doing, you will quickly bring him 
to give out, or elfe diftance him. 
Obferve at the end of every train- 
fcent what. condition the other horfe 
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is in, and how he holds out in his 
labour, of which you may be able 
to make a judgment by his looks, 
the working of his flanks, and the 
flacknefs of his girths. For if he 
look dull, it is a fign that his {pirits 
fail him ; if his flanks beat much, 
it is a token that his wind begins to 
fail him; and confequently his 


_ftrength will do fo too. 


If his wind fail him, then his 
body will grow thin, and appear 
tuckt up, which will make his 
girths, to the eye, feem to be flack ; 
and therefore you may take this for 
arule, that a horfe’s wanting girt- 
ing after the firit fcent, provided he 
were girt clofe at his firft farting, is 
a good fign, and if you find it fo, 
you need not much defpair of win- 
ning the wager. 

After the end of every train-{cent, 
and alfo after every heat for a plate, 
you-muft have dry ftraw and dry 
cloths, ~ both linen -and woollen, 
which have been fteeped in urine 
and falt-petre a day or two, and 
then dried in the fun, and alfo one 
or two of each muft be brought in- 
to the field wet; and after the train 
has been ended, two or three per- 
fons muft help you, and after the 
groom has with a knife of heat, (as 
it is called by the duke of New- 
caftle) which is a piece of an old 
fword blade, {craped off all the fweat 
from the horfe’s neck, body, Ge. 
then they muft rub him well dewn 
dry, all over, firft with the dry 


_ftraw, and then with dry cloths, 


whilft others are bufy about his legs ; 
and as foon as they have rubbed 
them dry, then let them chafe them 
with the wet cloths, and never give 
over till you are called by the judges 
to ftartagain. ‘This will render his 
joints pliant and nimble, and pre- 
vent any inflammation which might 
arife from any old ftrain. 
The next thing to be regarded, 
~ are 
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are the judges or triers office, who 
are to fee that all things are ordered 


according to the articles agreed on, 
which to that end ought to be read 


: before the horfes ftart. ; 


Next, that each trier, on whofe 


fide the train is to be led, according 


to the articles, give directions for its 
leading, according to the advice of 
the rider, or his knowledge of the 
nature and difpofition of that horfe 
on whofe fide he is chofe. 

Next, that each trier be fo advan- 
tageoufly mounted, as to ride up be- 
hind the horfes (but not upon them, 
all day, and to obferve that the con- 


trary horfe ride his true ground, 


and obferve the articles in every par- 
ticular, or elfe not to permit him to 
proceed. 
Next, that after each train-{cent 
be ended, each trier look to that 
horfe againft which he is chofen, 
and obferve that he be no ways re- 
lieved but with rubbing, except li- 
berty on both fides be given to the 
contrary. : 
_ Next, as foon as the time allow- 
ed for rubbing be expired, which is 


generally half an hour, they fhall 


command them to mount, and if 


either rider refufe, it may be law- 


ful for the other to ftart without 
him; and having beat him the dif- 
tance agreed on, the wager is to be 
adjudged on his fide. 

Next, the triers fhall keep off all 
other horfes from croffing the riders ; 
only they themfelves may be allow- 
ed to jnftiuce the riders by word of 
mouth how to ride, whether flow or 
faft, according to the advantages he 


_ perceives may be gained by his di- 


rections. 

Laftly, if there be any weight 
agreed on, they fhall fee that both 
horfes bring their true weight to the 
ftarting-place, and carry it to the 
end of the train, upon the penalty 


of lofing the wager, 
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The fame rules are to be obferv= 
ed, efpecially this laft, by thofe 
gentlemen which are chofen to be 
judges at a race for a plate, only 
they ufually ftay ina ftand, that 
they may the better fee which horfe 
wins the heat. = 

Now in running for a plate, there 
are not fo many obfervations: to be 
mace, nor more directions required, 
than what have been already. given, 
only this, if you know your horfe 
to be rough at bottom, and that he 
will ftick at mark, to ride him each 


heat according to the beft of. his | 


performance, and avoid as much as 

offible either riding at any particu- 
ar horfe, or ftaying for any, but to 
ride each heat throughout with the 
beft {peed you can. 

But if you have'a very fiery horfe 
to manage, or one that is hard 
mouthed and difficult to be. held, 
then ftart him behind the reft of the 
horfes, with all the coolnefs and gen- 


tlenefs imaginable; and when you 


find that he begins to ride at fome 
command, then put up to the other 
horfes, and if you find they ride at 
their eafe, and are hard held, then . 
endeavour to draw them on fafter ; 
but if you find their wind begin to 
rake hot, and that they want a fob, 
if your horfe be in wind, and you 
have a loofe in your hand, keep 
them up to their fpecd till you come 
within three quarters of a mile of 
the end of the heat, and then give 
a:loofe and pufh for it, and leaye,to 
fortune and the goodnefs of your 
horfe the event of your fuccefs. _ 
Laftly, when either your hunting~ 
match ‘or the ¢ria/ for the plate is 
ended, as foon as you have rubbed 
your horfe dry, cloath him up. and 
ride him home, and the firft thing, 
give him the following drink to 
comfort him : : 
. Beat the yolks of three eggs, and 
put them into a pint and a half of 
: fweet 
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fweet milk, then warm it luke- 
iwarm, and put to it three penny- 
worth of faftron, and three {poon- 


fuls of fallad oil, and give it him 


@m a horn. 

Having done this, drefs him 
‘ fightly over with the curry-comb, 
brufh; and woollen-cloth, and then 
‘Bathe the place where the faddle 
ftood with warm fack, to prevent 
warbles ; and wath the fpurring- 
places with pifs and falt, and after- 
wards anoint them with turpentine 
and powder of jett, mixed toge- 
ther ; then litter the ftable very well, 
eloathing him up as quick as poffibie, 
and let him ftand for two’hours. 

Then feed him with rye-bread, 
after that with a good math, and 
give him his belly full of hay, and 
what corn and bread he will eat. 

Then bathe his legs well with u- 
rine and falt petre, leave him corn 
im his locker, and fo let him reft till 
the next morning, at which time 
order him as before directed in his 
Aay’s of refit. , | 

Ordering a horfe for a Matcu or 
Prate. When you have either 
matched your horfe, or defign to put 
“him in for a plate, you fhould 
eonfider that you ought to referve a 
month at leaft, to draw his body 
perfectly clean, and to refine his 
wind to that degree of perfection 
that is capable of being attained by 
art. 

In the. firft place, take an exact 
view of the ftate of his body, both 
outwardly and inwardly, as whe- 
ther he be /ow or high in fleth, or 
whether he be dull and heavy when 
abroad, and if this has been caufed 
by too hard riding, or by means of 
fome greafe that hag been diffolved 
by hunting, and has not been re- 
moved by fcouring. If he appear 
fluggith and melancholy from either 
of thefe caufes, then give him half 
an ounce of diapente in a pint of 


% 
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good old Malaga fack, which will 
both cleanfe his body and revive his 
fpirits. Then-for the firft week, 
feed him continually with bread, 
oats, and fplit beans, giving him 
fometimes the one and fometimes the 
other, according to what he likes 
beft, always leaving him fome in his 
locker for him to eat at leifure when 
you are abfent ; and when you re- 
turn at your hours of feeding, take 
away what is left, and give him frefh, 
til] you have made him wanton and 
playful. To this purpofe, take 
notice, that tho’ you ride him every 
day morning and evening, on air- 
ing, and every other day on. hunt- 
ing, yet you are not to fweat him, 
or put him to any violent labour, 
the defign of his week’s ordering 
being to keep him in wind and 
breath, and to prevent purfivenefs. 
But take notice of this, that your 
oats, beans, and bread, are now to 
be ordered after another manner 
than what they: were before; for 
firft, the oats. muft be weil dried in 
the fun, and then put into a clean 
bag and foundly beat with a flail or 
cudgel, till you think they are hull- 
ed, then take them out of the bag, 
and winnow them clean, both fromm 
hulls and,duft, and give them to 
your horfe as there is occafion. * Af- 
ter the fame manner muft you order 
your beans, feparating them from 
the hulls, which are apt to’ breed 
the giut, and mutt either be thrown 
away, or given among chaff to fome 
more ordinary horfe. 

Add as for the bread, which was 
only chipt before, now the cruftmuft 
be cut ¢lean off, and be otherwife 


difpofed of, it being. hard of di- 


_geftion,, and will be apt to heat and 


dry the horfe’s body ; and befides 
you muft make a finer bread than 
before, as follows : Take two pecks 
of beans, and a peck of wheat, and 
let them be ground together, but 

not 
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not too fine, to:prevent too much 
bran being in the bread 3 and drefs 
one peck of the meal through a fine 
range, and knead it up with new 
ale yeaft, and the whites of a dozen 
new-laid eggs, and baké this in a 
loaf by itfelf; but drefs the reft of 
the meal through a boulter, and 
knead it only with/ale and yeatt, 
and nfé it in all other points as the 
former: the peck loaf is to be given 
the horfe when you fet him, and: the 
other at ordinary times. 

' This bread affifts nature, and does 
very much increafe the ftrength, 
‘courage, and wind..of the horfe; 

(provided there be added tovit true 
labour) as any bread whatfoever. 

_ Having treated of the condition of 
thofe horfes which are melancholy 
and low of fleth, I thall now fpeak of 
thofe which are brifk and lively : if 
your horfe be fo, that when you lead 
him out of the ftable he will leap and 
play about you, then you mult not 
only omit giving him the {couring 
ef, fack and diapente, but any other 
whatfoever, for there being no foul 
humours, nor fuperfluous matter left 
in his body, for the phyfic to work 
upon, it will prey upon the ftrength 
of jhis- body; and by that means 
weaken it. ; 

If your horfe’ be. engaged in a 
hunting-matchy you muit fweat him 
twice this week, but not by hunt- 

* ing him after the hare, but by train- 
feerits, fince the former on this oc- 
cafion may prove deceitful; for tho’ 
the hounds fhould be very fwift, yet 
the {cent being cold, the dogs will 
very often be at fault, and by that 
means the horfe will have many 
fobs ; fo that when he comes to run 
* train-feents in earneft, he will ex- 
pect eafe for his wind. Therefore 
lead your train-fcents with a dead 
‘cat, over fuch grounds as you are 


_ likely to run on, and beft agrees 


with the humour of your horfe, and 


or injure his vigour. 
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alfo chufe the fleeteft hounds you 
can get, and they will’ keep your 
horfe up to the height of his {peed. 
As fo the number of train-{cents 

that you Should ride at a time, thar — 
is to be ordered according to the 
match you are to run, or rather ac- 
cording to the ftrength of your horfe, 
and ability for performing his heats ; 
for if. you labour him- beyond ‘his 


firength, it will take him off his 


fpeed, weaken his limbs, and daunt 
his {pirit. If you give him too. lit. 
tle exercife, it will render him liable 
to be purfive, and full of Hi hu- 
mom's, as glut, @&c. and incline 
him to'a habit of lazinefs, fo that 
when, he comes to be put to labour 
beyond his ufual rate, he will grow 
reftive.and fettle, like a jade. But 
fo far-may be faid by way of di- 
reGtion; ‘that 1f you are to-run eight 
train-{cents, and the trait courfe, 
more or lefs, you are not to put him 
to! fuch fevere labour above twice 
in the whole month’s keeping. And 
if it be in the firft fortnight, it wild 
be the better, for then he will have 
a whole’ fortnight to recover ‘his 
firength in.agaimn ; and as'for his la~ 
bour in his faa fortnight, let it be | 
proportionate to his itrength and 
wind, as fometimes half his~ tafk, 
and then three quarters of it. > 
Only obferve, that the laft trial 
you make in the firft fortnight, be 
a train-fcent more than. your match, 
for by that means you will find what 
he ‘is able. to do. And as to the 
proportion of his exercife ‘twice # 
week, that is fuflicient to keep him 
in breath, and yet will not diminif: 
But if your 
: ry 
huntiig-match be to run fewer ~ 
trains, then you nmy put him to his: 
whole tafk the oftener, according us 
you find him in condition ; only ob-. 
ferve, that you are not to ftrain him 
for ten-days at leaft, before he ride 
his match, that he may be led into 


the 
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the field in perfect ftrength and vi- 
gour. 

If you defign your horfe for a 
plate, let him take his heats accord- 
ing to this direétion, only let him 
be on the place, that he may be ac- 
quainted with the ground ; and as 
for the hounds, you may omit them, 
as not being tied to their fpeed, but 
that of your adverfary’s horfe. But 
as to the number of heats, Jet them 
be according to what the articles ex- 
aét ;. only obferve, that, as to the 
fharpnefs of them, they muft be re- 
gulated according to the ftrength, 
and the goodnefs of his wind. And 
when you heat him, provide fome 
horfes upon the courfe to run againft 
him; this will quicken his {pirits 
and encourage him, when he finds: 
he can command them at his plea- 
fure. And here too you muft ob- 
ferve the fame rule, not to give the 
horfe a bloody heat for ten days, or 
a fortnight, before the plate be to be 
run for; and let the laft heat you 
give him before the day of trial be 
in-all his cloths, and juft fkelp it 
over, which will make him run the 
next time the more vigoroufly, when 
he fhall be ftript naked, and feel the 
cold air pierce him. 

During this month, and on his 
refting-days, and after his fweats on 
heating-days, (if there be any oc- 
eafion for fweating him) you mutt 
obferve the fame rules which have 
been given for the firft week of the 
third fortnight’s keeping, only you 
muft omit all fcourings but rye- 
bread and mathes, fince your horfe 


being in fo perfect a ftate of body, 


has no need of any, except you fhall. 


judge there is occafion, and that the 
horfe proves thirfty, about eight or 
nine o’clock at night, you may give 
him the following julep, to cool him 
and quench his thirft : 

‘Take two quarts of barley-water, 
three ounces of fyrup of violets, twa 
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ounces of fyrup of lemons, and hav- 
ing mixed them together, give them 
the horfe to drink, and if he refufe, 
place it fo that he may not throw it 
down, and let it ftand by him all 
night. 
During the laft fortnight, you 
mutt give him dried oats that have 
been hulled by beating, and having 
wafhed half a ftrike of oats in the 
whites of a dozen or twenty eggs, 
ftir them together, and let them lie 
all night to foak, and fpread them 
abroad in the fun the next morning, 
till they are as dry as they were at 
firft, and fo give them to your horfe; 
and when thefe are fpent, prepare 
another quantity after the fame man- 
ner. This food is light of digeftion, 
and very good for his wind. 
You mutt order his beans as be- 
fore, but not give him them fo of- 
ten, if he will eat his oats without 
them; and as for his bread this 
time, make that of three parts wheat, 
to one of beans, and order it as be= 
fore directed. Butif you find your 
horfe inclinable to be coftive, then 
give him oats wafhed in two or three 
whites of eggs and ale beaten toge- 
ther, to cool his body and keep it 
moift. Give him not any mafh for 
the laft week, only the barley-wa- 
ter before directed, but let him have 
his fill of hay, till a day before he 
is to ride the match, when you muft. 
give it him more fparingly, that he 
may have time to digeft that he has 
eaten, and then, and not before, 
you may muzzle him with your ca- 
veffon; and be fure that day, and 
not till the morning he is led out, 
to feed him as much as poffible, for 


fach a day’s labour will require 


fomething to maintain his ftrength. 
Therefore in the morning before 
you are to lead out, give him a toaft 
or two of white bread fteeped in 
fack, which will invigorate air 

anc 
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and-whén you have done, lead him 
out into the field. ) 

But if you are to run for a plate, 
which commonly is not till three 
o'clock in the afternoon, then by 
’ all means have him out early in the 

“morning to air, that he may empty 
his body, and when he is come in 
from airing, feed him with toafts 
in fack; confidering, that as too 
much fulnefs will endanger his 
wind, fo too long fafting will caufe 
faintnefs._ ot 

When he has eaten. what you 
thought fit to give him, put on his 
caveflon, and having afterwards 
foundly chafed his legs with piece- 
greafe and brandy warmed together, 
or train oil (which likewife ought 
to be ufed daily at. noon, for a week 
before the match, or longer if you 
fee caufe) fhake up his litter, and 
fhut the ftable up clofe, and_ take 
care that there is no noife made near 


him,.and let him reft till the hour * 


come that he is to go out into the 
field. Sport/man’s Di. See HoRSE- 
RACING and HUNTING-HORSES. 
_ MATTERING of the yard is a 
fwelling in the fheath of a horfe’s 
yard, . fometimes proceeding from 
the fharp frofty air, but chiefly from 
a horfe’s taking full liberty with 
mares before he is able to cover 
them ; or in hurting himfelf by be- 
ing too eager in covering a mare ; 
forastheyard is of a loofe and {pungy 
fubftance, if it therefore happens to 
be bruifed, it eafily becomes fore 
and ulcerated ; and when the ikin 
is only fretted off from any part 
of it, from thence will iffue a con- 
fiderable difcharge of foetid, ftinking 
matter, which may be of ill confe- 
quence, if due care be not taken ; 
though at firft it may be cured by 
bleeding only, and bathing the part 
with warm fpirits of wine: but the 
_ beft-way in ufing the {pirits is to 
take him out of the ftable ; for when 
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thefe are applied to fo fenfible a. 


- part as the yard, the fmarting pain, 


will be apt to make him lame him-, 
felf, unlefs he has room: but that. 
does not laft above.a minute. . 

If the ulcer or excoriation be in-, 
wards, which can only be diftin- 
guifhed by the matter proceeding 
from the urinary paflage, and not 
from the pain in piffing, as the far- 
riers fuppofe, from the leaft fore up- 
wards, as it is more or lefs accom- 
Panis’ with inflammation, will ex- 

ibit the fame figns as the -urine 
pafies through the inflamed part. 
In that cafe the following mixture 
sis be injected three or four times. 
a day, and it will foon cure him of 
that fymptom: ‘ Takea pint of plan- 
‘ tain or rofe-water; venice turpen- 
tine, two ounces; the yolk of an 
ege ; honey, one ounce; mix 
thefe together in a mortar: then 
pour the water on them by de- 
grees, until they are incorporated.” 
After which, add four ounces of 
{pirit of wine or brandy, wherein 
half a dram of camphire has. been 
diffolved : put the whole mixture 
into a phial, fhaking it as often as you 
have occafion to ule it. Gzb/on’s Di/- 
eafes of Horfes, and Farr. Guide. 

MEDIASTINUM, in __anato- 
my, a membrane which divides’ the 
cavity of the breaft like a partition — 
in two halves. In men it is double, 
but in a horfe it feems undivided ; 
or at leaft is fo clofe, that it cannot be 
eafily feparated. Its chief ufe is to 
keep the two lobes of the lungs fe- 
parate and afunder, efpecially in ly; 
mg on one fide, a pofture in, which 
horfes often lay themfelves to fleep. 
Gibfon’s Difeafes of Horfes. . 

MELANCHOLY, .among our 
ancient farriers, one of the four hu- 
mours of a horfe: the other three 
they will have to be blood, phlegm, 
and choler; and as this or that hu- 
mour is moft predominant, it con- 

{titutes 
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ftituteds the different temperaments 


of shorfes; Yuch as hot and dry,: 


cold and imoift. Bracker’s Farriery. 
Sollayfell recommends diuretics, as 
molt effetual for purging melan- 
choly. | | 

- MELICERIS, in horfes, -a tu- 
mour fo called from its refemblance 
to a honey-comb ; «attacking thé 
joints, and throwing out a glewy 
matter like honey. . 

‘The ufual way of curing the me 
licerides is, to burn them with red 
hot irons, im order to bring away 
all the matter, and to heal the ul- 
cers with wax melted with hogs 
greafée ; and then to wath them with 


cold water: but rather with fea wa- 


ter if it can be got. Others recom- 
mend the burning them with brafs 
plates or inftruments. Rufic. Dict. 

Mr. Wood, who takes the me- 
licerides to proceed from obftruétions 
in the glands, recommends attenu- 
ants. and detergents, efpecially the 
ufe of a falt marfh for a month or 
two: and thinks, with Dr. Ruel, 
that nothing can be of greater eflica- 
cy in the cure of all eruptions, that 
proceed from a want of the free 
glandular difcharges, in confequence 
of obftru€tions, than fea-water. 

MELLIT, a diftemper in a horfe, 
being a dry {cab growing upon the 
heels of his fore-foot, which may be 
cured after the following manner : 

» ‘Take common honey, half a pint; 
black. foap, a quarter of a pound ; 
tingle them well together, adding 
four or five fpoonfuls of vinegar, 
and the fame quantity of alum, 
finely: powdered, and foaked in a 
hen’s egg, with two fpoonfuls of 
fine flour. Let all be well mixt tor 
gether; clip away the hair from the 
part affected, and apply -it to the 
forrance, after the manner of a 
_plafter,.and fo ‘let it remain five 
days. Then take it off, and having” 
wathed all the leg, foot, and fore, 
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with broth of powdered beef, after’ 
wards rope up his legs with thum- 
bands of foft hay, wetted in the 
fame liquor, and it will effet a 
cure. Whenever you drefs the for-' 
rance, do not omit the pulling off 
the fcab, or any crufty fubftance 
that may be upon the fore, and alfo 
to wath it clean. Ruffic. DiG. 

MEMBRANE, in anatomy. See 
the article ANATOMY. 

MES-AIR, in the manage, is 
half a terra a terra, and half a cor- 
vet. See the articles TERRA A 
Terra and Corver. Se 

MESENTERY, in anatomy, ri- 
fes from the third rack bone of the: 
loins, and is compofed of three 
membranes ; the middlemoft being’ 
very full of kernels or glands, which, 
when they happen to be over-much 
dilated, obftruét the paffage of the 
chyle, which runs acrofs its mem4 
branes; and the body being thereby 
deprived of its nourifhmert becomes 
lean and emaciated ; and at length 
falls into irrecoverable difeafes. 

At its rife, it is gathered together 
into a vaft many plaits or folds, 
which being open on that part of it 
to which the guts adhere, - makes. 
them lie in thofe cireumvolutions and 
turnings in which we always obferve 
them; and this feems abfolutely ne- 
ceffary, becaufe if they were not tit 
ed in fuch a manner, but let loofe, 
the excrements would either pafs 
too quickly through them, or elf@ 
be wholly obitru&ed : by reafon they 
would be apt to twift and entangle 
one another. 

In a horie the mefentery is ufually - 
above a quarter of a yard in breadth, 
and befides in the milky  veffels 
wliich are fuftained by it, has abun- 
dance of lymphatics, which ferve to: 
dibute the chyle. Gibjon’s Farrier’s 
Guide... . 

METTLED-HORSE, a term 
ufed by our dealers: in horfes to ex- 

pref 
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prefs a. creature of that {pecies, 
which has a great deal of vigour 
~ and heart, as they call it otherwife. 
There is great difference between a 
mettled horfe, a horfe of vigour, and 
a fiery horfe; but as this.is not fufh- 
ciently attended to by gentlemen in 
their purchafes of this animal, fome 
general rules for the diftinguifhing 
veal vigour in a horfe, may be ac- 
ceptable in a work of this general 
ind.» >, ei 

_ When a horfe is ftanding ftill, the 
rider who has a mind to try whether 
he has vigour in him, fhould keep 
him faft with the bridle-hand, and 
apply the fpurs to the hair of his 
fides; this is called by horfemen 
pinching. If the horfe .1s impatient 
under this, gathering himfelf up, 
and endeavouring to go forwards, 
and champs upon the bit, without 

thrufting out his nofe, itis a fign 
- of vigour and: right mettle in him. 
Some caution is to be ufed, however, 
in judging by this, to diftinguith 
between a horfe that has vigour re- 
ally in him; and one that has only a 
fine fkin, ‘and is rather ticklifh than 
mettled. ‘This is the cafe with a 
great many horfes, and is found by 
their being very fenfible of the touch 
of the fpur, and fhewing the appear- 
ance of a great deal of mettle and 
vigour when touched, but immedi- 
ately lofing the appprehenfion of it. 
Thefe are of adull difpofition, but 
only have a tender ikin.. 

The mettled horfe is to be highly 
valued, but the fiery one is good for 
_ nothing: a horfe that is truly vi- 
- gorous fhould be calm and cool; he 
thould in general. move on patiently, 
and only ee his mettle when it is 
‘required of him. ~ 

The fureft method is to chufe fuch 
horfes as are extremely apprehenfive 
of ftrokes, and are afraid at the 
leaft appearance of their coming. 
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Theft, at the only clofing of the legs 
and thighs, feem to be feized with 
fear, andalarmed, but that without 
fretting or fiercenefs. A horfe that 
walks deliberately and fecurely, and 
that without requiring the whip too 
often, will go on brifkly and without 
fretting; will go from the walk to 
the gallop, and as tafily from the 
gallop to the walk again, and con- 
tinually champs upon the bit, and 
trots with glibnefs, upon the fhoul- 
ders eafily, and fnorting a little 
through his noftrils. ‘This is gene- 
rally a creature of true mettle and 
vigour, though it does not rife to 
fucha fiercenefs as is troublefome of 
dangerous. If to thefe good qualities 
a horfe be well upon fis haunches, 
and haye a light and eafy ftop, his 
head well placed and firm, and the _ 
feeling of his bit equal and juft, the 
gentleman who loves riding will fel- 
‘dom need to complain of the price. 
All the good qualities of a horfé 
fhould, however, never recommend 
him, unlefs he has a good mouth, 
and a fenfible obedience to the fpur. 

MIDDLE-TEETH of a horfe, 
the fame with the gatherers, or nip- 
pers. See the articles GATHERERS 
and TEETH. 

MIDRIFF, Diaphragm, or Skirt, 
(as fome call it in a horfe or bullock) 
is a mufcular fubftance, which di- 
vides the upper cavity or cheft from 
the lower belly. It takes its origin 
on the right fide, from a procefs of 
the rack-bones of the loins; and 
on the left, from the uppermoft of 
the loins, and lowermoft of the 
breaft; and is inferted into the lower 
part of the breaft-bone, and the five 
inferior ribs, by which it makes fe» 
veral points. ‘The middle is a flat 
tendinous fubftance, from whence 
the flefhy fibrés begin, and are di- 
ftributed like rays from a center to 
its circumference, When this mufcle 

OQ acts 
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aéts alone, it contracts the breaft, 
and pulls the ribs downwards, by 
ohith it affifts the mufcles of ‘the 
lower belly, in the expulfion of the 
feeces: but its chief office is in re- 
{piration, to which all the mufcles 
of the breaft, the intercoftals, and 
thofe “of the lower belly, are more 
or lefs fubfervient. 

In all the aétions of refpiration 
or breathing, the mufcles of the 
breaft have the greateft force in men: 
but in horfes, and fome other crea- 
tures of a prone pofition, it is evi- 
dent the midriff has alfo a very great 
force, which feems to be plain in 
broken - winded horfes; many of 
which have no other indication of 
diftemper, only that the midriff is 
firetched or relaxed in a very extra- 
ordinary manner. In fuch cafes, 
the membranous fibres are for the 
moft part extremely thin, and. the 
tendinous parts, towards their in- 
fertions into the ribs, very fmall and 
feeble, by which means it lofes a 
great deal of that force and {pring 
that is neceffary to its action. 

When a horfe, or any other ani- 
mal, receives the air into his lungs, 
the breaft and ribs are diftended, 
which is done by the dilatations 
of the pectoral mufcles, by the ex- 
tenfion of the intercoftals, viz. the 
mutcles of the ribs, and by the mid- 
riff, which at that time is drawn 
out and expanded to its full dimen- 
fions ; or in proportion to the quan- 
tity of air received into the lungs. 
The mufcles of the lower belly act 
alfo by their affinity and connection 
with thofe of the breaft and ribs, 
which we perceive more plainly in 
quadrupeds than in men, where the 
lungs are upon a level with the parts 
of the lower belly. Qn the other 
hand, when the air pafles out of 
the lungs, the mufcles that draw-in 
or comprefs the breaft, and thofe 
that comprefs. the ribs, act alter- 
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nately with the extenfors of the 
breaft and’ ribs. The midriff, which 
is ftretched out in time of infpira- ° 
tion, contraéts, and in its center 
rifes upwards like the bottom 
of a dith. Gibjon’s Difeafes of 
Horfes. : 

MOLTEN-GREASE, a difeafe 
in horfes, wherein the fat of the 
horfe is melted, and a great quantity 
of it falls into the inteftines, toge- 
ther with a difcharge of an oily fub- 
ftance, with the dung. This dif- 
order is moft commonly fatal, and 
proceeds fometimes from violent ex-. 
ercife in hot weather, and often from 
a horfe’s ftanding too long in the 
ftable at high feeding, without pro- 
per exercife. Itis always attended 
with a fever, heat, and reftleffnefs ; 
ftartmgs and tremblings, great in- 
ward ficknefs, thortnefs of breath, 
and fometimes with the fymptoms 
of a pleurify. The horfe’s dung is 
extreamly greafy, with a fcouring; 
his blood will have a thick fkin of fat 
over it, when cold, of a white or 
yellow hue; but chiefly the latter: 
the congealed part or fediment is 
commonly a mixture of fize and 
greafe, which makes it fo flippery, 
that it will not adhere to the fingers; 
and the {mall portion of ferum feels 
alfo flippery and clammy. The horfe 
foon lofes his flefh; and, in cafe he 
furvives this fhock, commonly grows 
hide-bound for a time; his legs fwell, 
which fwelling continues till the 
blood and juices are corrected ; and 
if this be not done effeétually, the 
farcy, the glanders, or fome obfti- 
nate furfeit, generally follows, very 
difficult to remove. 

In order to the relief, of this dif- 
temper, in the firft place, blood mut 
be taken away plentifully; and the 
bleeding repeated for two or three 
days, ‘according to the urgency of 
the fymptoms. ‘Two or three row- 
els fhould alfo be put in immediate- 
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ly; and the following emollient gly- 
fer fhould be adminiftered once or 
twice a day, in order to abate the 
fever, and clear away the greafy 
matter from the inteftines: *¢ Take 
¢ two handfuls of marfhmallows, 
¢ and one of camomile flowers ; 
¢ fennel-feed, an ounce: boil in 
' € three quarts of water to two; 
* ftrain off, and add four ounces of 
© treacle, and a pint of linfeed-oil, 
‘or any common oil.’ By the 
mouth, give plenty of warm water, 
or gruel with cream of tartar or ni- 
tre, to dilute and attenuate the blood, 
which in this cafe is greatly difpofed 
to run into grumes, and endanger a 
total ftagnation. 

When the fever is quite gone off, 
end the horfe has recovered his ap- 
ae gentle aloetic purges fhould 

€ given once a week, in order to 
bring down the fwelled legs: but if 
the purgative ingredient does not ex- 
ceed half an ounce, or fix drams, 
‘of fine aloes, it only opens the belly 
gently; and, with the other medi- 
cines joined to it, pafles into the 
blood, aéts as an alterative; and ope- 
rates both by urine and perfpiration, 
as will appear by the horfe’s ftal- 
ing plentifully, and the kindly feel 
of his fkin. To this end, give the 
following, which, repeated for fome 
time, will intirely remove this dif- 
ordeis: .8.4, 

' €'Take of fuccotrine aloes, fix 
* drams; of gum guaiacum pow- 
‘€ dered, half an ounce; of diapho- 
‘ retic antimony, and powder of 
‘ myrrh, of each two drams ; make 
€ into a ball with fpirit of buck- 
€ thorn.” Or it may be prepared 
with an ounce of aloes, fix drams 
of diapente, and a fpoonful of oil 
of amber. 

Thefe will feldom take a horfe 
from his bufinefs above two or three 
days in a week; neither will he lofe 
his ficfh or appetite with them ; but 
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on the contrary, mend in both 
which cannot be obtained by any o- 
ther method of purging; and gives 
this greatly the preference in many 
cafes. ‘Two ounces of nitre mixed 
up into a ball with honey, and a 
dram of camphor, will alfo be found 
to be an excellent medicine for this 
purpofe, as it will powerfully atte- 
nuate the blood, and promote the due 
fecretions; to which énd, it fhould 
be given every day for a fortnight 
or three weeks. Guibfox, Bartlet, 
and Wood. 

MONTOIR, or HorseE-BLOCK, 
in the manage, a word derived from 
Italy, where the riding - mafters 
mount their horfes from a ftone as 
high as the ftirrup, without putting 
their foot into the ftirrup. Now in 
France, no fuch thing is ufed; but 
the word montoir is their retained, 
and fignifies the poife or reft of the 
horfeman’s left foot upon his left 
ftirrup. Guillet. . 

MOON, or LunaTic, Eves, 
or BLINDNESS, a diforder in the 
eyes of a horfe, fo denominated from 
its having been thought to have in- 
creafed or decreafed, according to 
the courfe of the moon ; infomuch 
that, in the wane of the moon, the 
eyes are muddy and troubled, and 
at new-moon they clear up. 

Moon-eyes generally make their 
appearance when ahorfe is turned 
five, coming fix; at which time one 
eye becomes clouded; the eye-lids 
being fwelled, and very often fhut 
up; and a thin water generally runs 
from the difeafed eye down the cheek, 
fo fharp as fometimes to excoriate 
the fkin: the veins of the temple, 


under the eye, and along the nofe, 


are turgid and full, though fome- 
times it happens that the eye runs 
but little. Gibfon and Bartlet. 
Moon-blindnefs is the forerunner 
in reality of a cataract or. a gutta- 


ferena, which fcarce ever admit of a 
O z ‘ cure. 
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 étire. Thefe generally make their 
appearance while the horfe is young; 
and are fometimes owing to the great 
pain incident to horfes on cutting 
their, teeth; and fometimes to one 
of their grinders being more promi- 
nent than ufual, which caufes a great 
nritation in the flefhy fubftance fub- 
jected to it; and brings on a fever- 
_ith heat, which heat, attraéting more 
fluids to the part than common, re- 
jaxes the vefiels, from whence arifes 
a vifcidity in the juices that preffes 
upon the optic nerves, and obitructs 
the free circulation of the liquids, 
throwgh the canals bordering upon 
the eye. The mouth ought care- 
fully to be examined on this occa- 
fion; and fhould the teeth be found 
in the fituation above mentioned, 
their. fharp edges muft be knocked 
off with a chiflel. “Where it is evi- 
dent the eyes are affected by the teeth, 
the taking away a little blood, and 
giving a gentle purge or two, with 
a rowel; are the beft-proportioned 
means for effecting a cure of the eyes, 
provided they be wafhed with the fol- 
fowing water twicea day: ‘ Take 
$ rofemary and plantain, of each a 
¢ handful; and an ounce or two of 
€ rofes, or their buds. Boil thefe 
-© in a quart of fpring-water, till 
* half the water is confumed; then 
¢ firain off the remainder, and add 
‘ half an ounce of fugar of lead, 
¢ and an ounce of white vitriol.’ 
Wood's Farriery. 
_ This diforder comes and goes till 
the cataraét is ripe, then all pain 
and running difappear, and the horfe 
becomes totally blind, which is ge- 
nerally in about two years. During 
this time, fome horfes have more 
frequent returns than others, which 
continue in fome a week or more; 
in others, three or four, returning 
ence in two or three months; and 
they are feldom fg long as five with- 
out a relapfe. 
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. There is another kind of moon 
blindnefs, which is alfo the fore- 
runner ef cataraéts, where no hu-~ 
mour or weeping attends. The eye 
is never fhut up, or clefed here, but 
will now and then look thick and 
troubled; at which time the horfe 
fees nothing diftinétly: when the 
eyes appear funk and perifhing, the 
cataracts are longer coming to ma~ 
turity ; and it is not unufual in this 
cafe for one eye to efcape. 

Thefe cafes generally end in blind< 
uefs of one if not of both eyes: the 
moft promifing figns of recovery are, 
when the attacks come more feldomy 
and their continuance grows fhorter ; 
and that they leave the cornea clear 
and tran{parent, and the globe plump 
and full. See the article CaTa- 
RACT. 

If the eyes are large, full, fwoln 
and inflamed, the horfe fhould be 
bled at proper intervals; fometimes 
in the.neck, and fometimes back- 
ward, to make a revulfion: but . 
where the eyes appear funk and pe- 
rifhing, bleeding is often pernicious. 
After bleeding, for thofe that are 
full, and run a thin fharp water; 
make a ftrong tinéture of rofes ; 
in four ounces of which, diffolve 
half a dram of fugar of lead; and 
wath the horfe’s eyes, and all over 
his eye-lids, twice a day. If the 
matter digefts and thickens, add to 
the whole quantity of this tinéture 
about two drams of honey ; and if 
the parts near the eye be hot, and 
the veins over the face and along the 
fide of the nofe be turgid and full, 
bathe thofe parts frequently with 
vinegar, verjuice, or vinegar of rofes, 
till the heat and running of the eye 
abate, and the veins fink and grow 
lefs apparent; and alfo till the eye 
begins to Jook clear: in the mean 
time, fome few lenient mild purges 
may be adminiftered, as the Setlows 
ing: * Take lenitive eleGtuary and 

cream 
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‘ eréam of tartar, of each four 
~ € ounces; Glauber’s faits, three 
© ounces ; pa of buckthorn, two 

* ounces.” When the weeping is 
by thefe means removed, the follow- 
ing alterative powders fhould be 
Piven evéry day, till two or three 
potinds are taken; and after an in- 
terval of three months, the fame 
‘courfe fhould be repeated: ¢ Take 
* crude antimony finely powdered, 
¢ or, where it can be afforded; cin- 
* nabar of antimony, and gum gua- 
*-jacum, of each a pound. Mix to- 
* gether with an oily peftle, to pre- 
“ vent the gum’s caking. Divide the 
& 


whole into thirty-two dofes, viz.: 


© one ounce each dofe. Let one be 
* given every evening in his feed.’ 
*This method has been often attended 
_ ‘with fuccefs, wheré the eyes have 
been full, and no way perifhed ; in 
which, cafe, bathe or foment them 
with the following twice'a day. 

‘ Take crude fal armoniac, two 
« drams ; diffolve in a pint of lime- 
© water ; and add to it four ouncés 
* of brandy, or hungary-water.’ 
This will a&t as a ftimulus, and may 
help to rarify and thin the gummy 
juices, and bring néw fupplies of 
nourifhment to the perifhing eyes. 

This courfe not fabbacding, in 
order more powerfully to ne the 
vefltls of the chryftallite humour 
{which in thefe cafes is always opake, 
and, when the cataraé& is confirmed, 
intirely lofes its tranfparency) and 
hinder, as much as poffible the form- 
ing of obftruétions, mercurials aré 
chiefly to be depended on: thus 
give every other day, for three or 
Fae mornings, two drams of calo- 
mel mixed up with conferve of rofes; 
and then purge off with the common 
pall.’ 

uring this courfe, particular care 

fhould be taken of the horfe: after 
repeating this, the alterative pow- 
ders before - mentioned fhould be 
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given for fome weeks of months, if 
you expeét any benefit from them + 
or they may be beat up into a ball — 
with live millepedes; and an ounce 
and a half given every day: if thefe 
fhould not fucceed, and the horfe is 
a valuable one, * Take ‘Turbith mi- 
* neral, one dram; camphor, half a 
‘ dram; diapente, half an ounce: 
‘ make into a ball with honey.” 
Give one of thefe balls every other 
morning for a fortnight; reft a fort- 
night, and then repeat them in the 
fame manner. ‘This is the moft pro- 
mifing method left: but to horfes 
that are not fo valuable, an ounce 
of antimony ground into an im- 
palpable powder may be given every 
day in one of his feeds, for three 
months, or longer; or a ftrong de- 
coétion of guaiacum fhavings may 
be given for fome time: to which 
crude antimony ‘may be added, in 
the following manner: £ Take 
* guaiacum fhavings, one pound ; 
‘ crude antimony tied m arag, the 
‘ fame quantity: boil m two gal- 
‘ lons of forge water to one, and 
‘ give a quart a day, either alone 
‘ or mixed with his water? 

Dr. Bracken advifes as much as 
will lie on a fix-pence of the follow- 
ing powders to be blown up. the 
horfe’s noftrils once a day: * ‘Take 
‘ Turbith mineral, two drams3 
‘affarabacca powdered, half an 
“ outice: mix, and keep in a bottle 


‘* well corkéd.” Nor let any won- 


der at the tedioufnefs of the courfe 
here recommended, as the inten- 
tion in curing is to alter the whole 
mafs of fluids, to fufé and atte- 
nuate them in fuch a manner, ‘that 
they may circulate freely through 
the minuteft veffels, particularly 
thofe of the eye, which are exqui- 
fitely fine; and when the blood is 
in a vifcid ftate may be fuppofed 
eafily retarded, in its circulation 
through thems the confequence of 
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which, if not foon removed, when 
once fixed, will be an immediate 
obitru&tion, and of courfe occafion 
total blindnefs. . 

Tying up the temporal arteries is 
by fome much commended, efpe- 
cially in full eyes; for by this means 
the circulation of the blood to them 
is greatly impeded; but to flat de- 
preiied eyes, this operation muft be 
injurious, as it would deprive them 
of their neceffary nourifhment; and 
tying up the veins would feem here 
the moft proper. But the taking up 
the veins, where the eyes are full, 
mutt for the moft part prove hurtful, 
by cutting off the channels which 
fhould convey the blood from them 
into the courfe of circulation; and 
confequently increafe the diftemper, 
inftead of abating it. Gibfon and 
Bartlet. 

MOOR’s HEAD, or MoreE’s 
HEaD, in the manage, implies the 
colour of a roan horfe, who, befides 
the mixture or blending of a grey 
and a bay, has a black head and 
black extremities, as the mane and 
tail. See the article RoAN. Guill. 

MORFOUNDERING, a térm 
from the French morfonxdre, which 
fignifies cold upon heat ;. and which 

ur farriers retain, as Monfieur So/- 
leyfeil made ufe of it firft, and would 
have us underftand by it, that it is 
melted greafe, or a foundering in 
the body, as De Grey has it. But it 
is no more than this; to wit, when 
a horfe has been hard rid and heated, 
and cools too fuddenly, fo that the 
pores of his hide are conftipated, or 
fhut up in a hafty manner, infomuch 
that,the materia perfpirabilis is hin- 
dered from going off in the ufual 
courfe. Bracken’s Farriery. See 
the article Cop, 
' MORTIFICATION is defined, 
a total extinction of the natural heat 
of the body, or any part thereof. 

In a perfect mortification, the na- 
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tural juices quite lofe their proper 
motion, fo that they fall into a fer- 
mentative one, and thereby corrupt 
and deftroy the very texture of the 
parts. Senfe and motion in this 
cafe are intirely taken away in the 
part or limb affected; there is a ca- 
daverous fmell, and a deep morti- 
ferous corruption, preying upen all 
the adjacent parts, even to the very 
bones themfelves. Bracken’s Far- 
riery. 

There. are two 


degrees, of mortification; the one 


called gangrene, which is an inci-. 


pient mortification, or one in its firft 
ftate; the other a fphacelus, which 
is a perfeét or finifhed mortification. 
A gangrene is prefently to be reme- 
died, but-a thorough mortification 
or fphacelus immediately to be ex~ 
tirpated, or cut away by the roots. 
See the article GANGRENE. 

If a mortification happens to an 
old horfe, whether naturally or by 
accident, it is almoft always deadly. 
The following Dr. Bracken thinks 
of great fervice in ftopping a morti-~ 
fication: ‘ Take oil of turpentine, 
‘ four ounces; tincture of myrrh- 
¢ aloes, one ounce: mix and wafh 
© the fores,) after fcarification, with 
‘ it very hot twice a day.’ After 
{carifying the gangrene, the Dr. re- 
commends to wafh the fores and all 
round the part with ftrong and warm 
lime-water, with fome fulphur of 
vivum in powder, mixed with it ; 
about a quarter of a pound to two 
quarts of the lime-water will be fuf- 
ficient. Mr. Ru/hworth recommends 
the jefuit’s-bark, as of great ufe in 
ftopping mortifications. 

In all large mortifications, Mr, 
Gibjon direéts, that the farrier, cut 
and extirpate the dead flefh with a 
fharp inftrument, taking caresmot 
to hurt any of the nerves or finews 
that are found or recoverable, either 
with his inftruments or applicationss 

et 


fpecies, or rather 
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Let his application to them confit 
chiefly of fuch things as are fpirit- 
ous, drefling with honey of rofes, 
beat up with the yolk of an egg, 
with a fourth part of camphorated 


fpirit of wine, and afterwards all | 


{uch things as are cleanfing, and 


* proper to promote a laudable growth 


~ 


of new flefh. But, notwithftanding 
what Bracken and Gibfow have faid 
on this head, the practice. is now 
abfolutely and very juftly condemn- 


; ed by all modern pratitioners : 


particularly Mr. Sharp, in his trea- 
izfe on furgery, fays, < the maxim 
now is never to extirpate till the 
mortification is quite ftopped, and 
‘even advanced in its feparation ;_ 
becaufe all parts that are mortified 
had the difpofition to become fo 
before the effet was produced, 
and extirpating half an inch above 
the ‘dead fkin-is generally leaving 
a part behind, with the feeds of 
mortification.” 
MOTION, in the manage. A 
horfe is faid to have a pretty motion, 
when. he moves and bends his fore- 
legs with great eafe and freedom up- 
en the manage. But if a horfe trots 
right out, and keeps his body ftraight, 
and his head highs and bends his 
fore-legs handfomely, then, to fay 
he has a pretty motion, with him, 
implies the liberty of the a@tion of 
the fore-hand. Guillet. 
MOURAILLE, or Barna- 
CLES, an inftrument commonly of 
iron, compofed of. two branches 
joined at.one end with a hinge, for 
the ufe of the farriers, who take 


na 
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hold of a horfe’s nofe with it, and 


keep. it tight, 


by bringing to, or 
almoft clofing : ny ‘ 


the other end of the 


branches; and fo tying them with 


a ftrap. This they do to hinder a 
horfe from ftruggling and toffing, 
when they make any incifion upon 
him, or give the fire. Some mou- 
sailles are made of wood, with a 


MOU 
{crew ; and this fort is indeed. very: 
good. Guillet. See the article BaR- 
NACLES. ‘ 

MOURNING of the Chine, a 
name given by farriers to that dif- 
charge of matter, which is for the 
moft part either yellow or greenifh, 
or tinged with blood; and which, 
when horfes have been long glan- 
dered, fo that the bones and griftles 
are grown foul, then. turns to a 
blackith’ colour, and becomes feetid 
and ftinking. Hence arofe the mif- 
taken notion that this was a con- 
fumption of the brain and {pinal 
marrow, which runs through the 
vertebre or bones of the neck, back, 
loins, &c. Solleyfell, Blundeville, 
and others, wrote about the mourn- — 
ing of the chine: but their doétrine 
in that particular is now defervedly 
exploded. See-the article GLAN- 
DERS. 

MOUTH of a horfe. The ex- 
ternal parts of the mouth are the 
lips, the beard, the tip of the nofe, 
being a continuation of the upper 
lip, .and the chin. The internal 
parts. are the bays, the tongue, the 
channel, the palate, and the teeth. 
See the articles Lips, &c. 

The mouth of a horfe fhould’be 
moderately well cloven; for when it 
is too much, there is much difficulty 
to bit ahorfe, fo as that he may not 
{wallow it, as horfemen term it: 
and, if he has a little mouth, it will 
be difficult to get the mouth of the 
bit rightly lodged therein. 

A horfe, to have a good mouth, 
fhould have a well-raifed neck ; and 
if it be fomewhat large and thick, 
it ought to be at leaft well turned; 
his reins ftrong and. well fhaped, 
and legs and feet likewife. If alj 
thefe prove right, no doubt but the 
horfe has a-very good mouth; but 
if his'jaw-bones be too clofe, and he 
have alfo-a fhort and thick neck, fo, 
that he cannot place his head right, 

‘0 4 nn _ his 
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fis having a good mouth will avail 
but lictlé, Beeaufe no ufe can be 
made of it. Solley/ell. 

‘Movtu; in the manage. 
compliance arid obedience of a horfé 
18 owing, partly, to the tender or 
quick fenfe of his mouth, which! 
makes hint afraid of being hurt by 
the bit; and partly by the natural 
difpofition of his members, and his 
dwn inclination to obey. The 
mouth is called fenfible, fine, ten- 
der, light, and loyal. - Your horfé 
has fo fine 4 mouth, that he ftops if 
the horfeman does but bend his body 
Behind, and raife his hand, without 
ftayine for the pull or check of the 
bridle. . 

A mouth js faid to be fixed and 
certain, when a horfe does not chack 
or beat upon the hand. 

A freth, foaming mouth. 

A ftrong, defperate, fpoiled 
mouth. A falfe mouth, is a mouth 
that is not at all fenfible, though the 
' parts look well, and are all well 

formed. 

- A mouth of a full appul, or reft 
. wpon: the hand, is one that has not 

‘le tender ni¢e fenfe of forme fine 
mouths, but neverthelefs has a fixt 
and cértain reft, and fuffers' 4 hand 
that is a little hard, without chack- 
ing or beating upon the hand, with- 
out bearing down or refifting the 
bit, infemuch that he wil bear a 
_ jerk of ‘the bridle without being 
much moved. ; 

If you go to the army, provide 
yourfelf a horfe with a mouth that 
bears a full reft upon the hand; for, 
if you take one of a fine, nice, ten- 
der mouth, and another horfe comes 
to fhock or run againft Kim in a 
ficht, he will be apt to rife upon his 
twO hind-feet, which a horfe of a 
harder mouth would not do. 

A mouth that bears more than a 
full reft upon the hand, implies a 
horfe that does not obey but with 
great difficulty. 
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You will readily ftop this horfe, 
for his mouth is above a full appui 
upon the hand. See Appur. Guil- 


MULE, a mongrel kind of qua- 


druped, ufually génerated between 


an afs and a@ mharé, and fometimes 
between a horfé anda the-afs. The 
mule is a fort of monfter of a mid- 
dle nature between ifs parents, and 
therefore incapable of propagating 
its fpecies ; fo careful is nature to 
avoid filling thé world with mon- 
fters. 

Mules are chiefly ufed in countries 
where there are rocky and ftony ways, 
as about the Alps and Pyrenees, &c. 
Great numbers of them are kept in 
thefe places: they are ufually black, 
and are ftrong, well-limbed, and 
large, being moftly bred out of the 
fine Spanifh mares. The mules are 
fometimes fifteen or fixteen hands 
high, and the beft of them are worth 
forty or fifty pounds a-piéce. No 
creatures aré fo proper for large bur- 
dens, and noné fo fure footed. 
They are much ftronger for draught 
than our horfés, and are often as 
thick fet a¢ our dray-horfes, and’ 
will travel feveral months together, 
with fix or eight hundred weight 
upon’ their backs. It is a wonder. 
that thefe ¢reatures are not more 
propagated in England, as they are 
fo much hardier and ftronger than 
horfes, and are lefs: fubject to dif- 
eafes, and will live and work to 
twice the age of a horfe. Thole 
that are bred in cold countries are 
more hardy and fit for labour than 
thofe bred’ ih hot; ‘and thofe: which 
dre light made aré fitter for riding 
than horfes, as to the walk and trot; 
but they are apt to gallop rough; 
though thefe do it much lefs than 
the fhort-made ones. 

They take fo much-after the mares 
they are bred from,-that they may 
be procured of any kind, light or 

ftrong, 
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ftrong, as the owner pleafes. The 
general complaint we make againft 
. them, is, that they kick, and are ftub- 
born: But this is only owing to our 
negle&t in the breeding them, for 
they are as gentle as our horfes in 


countries where they are bred with’ 


‘ynoré care. ie 
- Mules are of two kinds; the one 
between the horfe and the the-afs, 
the other between the he-afs and the 
mare. The firft fort are the leaft 
Yaluable. They ate commonly ve- 
ry dull, and take after the afs, and 
are not large; the other breed is 
therefore what is propagated chiefly 


gn all countriés where mules aré ufed, 


The largeft and fineft he-afs muft 
be procured for this breed; and in 
Spain, where mules are greatly ef- 
teemed, they will give fifty or fix- 
ty pounds for a fine he-afs, only to 
be kept as a-ftallion. ‘They breed 
with this creature out of the fineft 
and largeft mares they have, giving 
the afs'an advantage of height of 
' ground, and putting the mare into 
a narrow pit, railed on each fide. 
Some authors affirm, that in Syria 
there are'a fort of mules which pro- 
. pagate their fpecies; but this is a 
miftake ; for in all the ‘countries 
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where they are conirhon 6f both 
kinds, no fuch thing ever happens. 


If the afs defigned to be bred on is 


fuckled by a mare, or thé maré 
fuckled with an afs, it makes them 
much more familiat than they would 
otherwife be; and this may always 
be done by taking away the colf 
that belongs to the dam, and put- 
ting the other .in its place, keeping 
them in the dark ten days or a fort. 
night. Hill’s Hiftory of Animals, and 
Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
_Mutes, ix the. legs of a horfe. 
See Krsep HEELS. 

MUSCLES, in anatomy. Seé 
the aiticle ANATOMY. 

MUSEROLE, in the manage, 
See Nose-Banp, 

MUZZLE, the fnout of a horfe ; 
alfo a halter to be about the nofe of 
a horfe or mule. 

From that’ part of a horfe’s head, 
where the nofé-band of the bridle 
refts, to his muzzle, he fhould have 
nothing but {kin and-bone ; and the 
fmaller the better : ‘thereforé it is 
commonly -faid, lye fhould be ablé 
to drink out of a beer-glafs, by rea- 
fon of the fmallnefs of his muzzle, 
Solley/ell, 
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AG, in the manage. A little 


_ AW nag, or tit, is a horfe of a low 
fize. France produces a great many 
admirable nags, which travel and 
endvre fatigue better than any of 
your large. horfes. Guillet. 


' NAILS of the bridle hand, in the 


NAI 


manage. The different pofition or | 


fituation of the nails of the bridle, 
or left hand of the horfeman, gives, 
the horfe a facility of changing’ 
hands, and form his departure and 
ftop ; by reafon that the motion of 
the bridle follows fuch a pofition °§ 


/ 
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the nails. To give a horfe head, 
you mutt turn the nails downwards. 
‘To turn the horfe to the right, you 
muft turn them upwards, moving 
your hand to tht right. To change 
to the left, you muift turn the nails 
down, and bear to the left. To 
ftop the horfe, you muft turn them 
upwards, and lift wp or raife your 
hand. Gaillet. 

_ To drive a Natt, is to fix it in a 
horfe’s foot, that it may keep fat 
the fhoes.. See the article SHOEING 
of borfes. i 

~ NARROW, in the manage. A 
horfe is faid to narrow, when he 
does not take ground enough, or does 
mot bear far enough out to the one 
hand, or to the other. If your 
horfe narrows, you muft affift him 
with the infide rein; that is, you 


muft carry your hand to the out-. 


fide, and prefs him forward upon 
ftraight lines with the calves of your 
legs, Guillet. 

- Narrow HEE sare, for the moft 
part, a natural defe& in a horfe’s 
feet : but are often rendered in- 
curable by bad fhoeing. Some far- 
riers hollow the quarters fo deep and 
fo thin, that one may pinch them 
with one’s finger, and think, by 
that means, to widen them out, 
by a ftrong broad webbed fhoe: but 
this turns them narrow above, and 
wires their heels, and dries up or rots 
the frog. The beit way in all fuch 
-eafes is not to hollow the foot in 
- fhoeing, and pare nothing out but 
what 1s rotten or foul; if the foot 
be hard or dry, or inclined to be 
rotten, bathe it often with chamber- 
Tye, or boil linfeed and chamber-lye, 
to the confiftence of a poultice : 
then add to it fix ounces of green 
foft foap ; and anoint the foot with 
it every day, rubbing a little of it 
upon the fole; or, ‘ Take two 
* ounces of bees-wax ; fix ounces 
* of frefh butter; one ounce of tar, 
€ and as much linfeed-oil as will 
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€ make it into the confiftence of a 
* fmooth ointment.’ © 

. This may be carried from place 
to place, and ufed daily as the o- 

ther. Gzbfon’s Difeafes of Horfes. . 

| NAVEL GATTO 1s iar an 
encyfted tumour, or tumour formed 
by a fort of gelatinous matter re- 

fembling honey, contained in a cap- 

fula or little bag. This fwelling, 
which is feated juft behind the fad- 
dle, and upon the vertebra or bones 
of the back, is occafioned from a 
bruife or contufion of the faddle- 
tree, that for want of ftuffing, the 
pannel has rubbed and fridged. the 
horfe’s back. When this {welling 
is difcovered, the caufe of it fhould: . 
be removed before the humours are 
fo fay heated as to occafion an ab- 


{cefs ; you fhould ftrive to difperte 


it, by applying warm greafy poul- 
tices, fuch as fcalded bran and hogs 
lard, boiled turneps, or the like: 
but if the tumour is already formed 
into a bag, it fhould be cut by a 
proper perfon;. the method whereof 
is, by making a long incifion and 


‘leifurely diffecting the bag ; by tak- 


ing the matter quite out fkin and 
all, and by healing the wound with 
the following ointment; .* Take 
rofin and common turpentine, of 
each four ounces ; honey, two 
ounces ; fheep-fuet, three ounces. 
Melt the rofin .and turpentine - 
firft ; then add the honey and 
fhéep fuet; and laftly, ftir in by 
degrees, and till the whole. is al- 
moft cold, half an ounce of pow- 
dered French verdigreafe, and 
keep for ufe: but if it is too fuff 
for winter, you may add fome 
hogs lard or freth butter to it.’ 

The navel-gall is a tumour of fo 
cold a nature, that if it is not cut 
out, it will often remain fo long as 
a horfe lives, without fuppurating 
or coming to a head. Bracken’s 
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NEAR-SIDE of a horfe is his left- 


fide, or that to which we always ap- 
‘proach, when we go ta mount or 
Desalé ‘a horfe 3 as. the off-fide is 
-his right fide: whence we. diftin- 
guifh a horfe’s feveral parts: for in- 
ftance, we fay the near leg, the off 
leg; the near eye, the off eye, &c. 
.Gibfon’s Difeafes of Horfes. \ 
NECK of a borfe, fhould be lean, 
-and but little flefh upon it; and to 
‘be well-fhaped, it. fhould; at it’s 
going from the withers, rife with a 
flope upwards, diminifhing by de- 
grees towards the head. In mares, 


it is a good quality to have their ° 


necks fomewhat grofs, and charged 
with flefh, becaufe their necks are 
generally too fine and flender. 

Deer NECKS, or cock-throppled, 
are thofe, in which the flefh that 
fhould be next the mane, is fet quite 
below, and next the throat, which 
renders the neck ill-fhaped and 
ugly. A well-fhaped neck contri- 
butes very much to the making him 
light or heavy of the hand, accord- 
ing as itis fine or coarfe. Solley/ell. 
See the article CARRY. 

_ . Sawelled NECK, in horfes that are 
unfkilfully managed with refpeét to 


bleeding, is not occafioned by the’ 


groom {ticking his fleam twice into 
the vein, as.Captain Burdon will 


have it, nor from the fleam’s cut- . 


ting through the vein,.as is vulgarly 
imagined, but from the motion of 
the jaws and mufcular parts of the 
neck, together with hanging down 
the head, after bleeding: for thefe, 
together with the cold air, when a 
horfe is turned.out foon after the o- 
’ peration, will very often occafion a 
‘flux of humours to the part, and con- 
fequently an. inflammation, . from 
whence what fubfequent evils may 


we not expect, as the gangrene, . 


_ &e. See the article BLEEDING. 
Hence it is advifeable, to let the 
horfe be kept warm ; and not to give 
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him any food for fome hours after 
he has been bled. -But when a 


horfe’s neck happens-to {well after 


bleeding, the beft application is a 
foftening poultice, with a great deal 
of mucilaginous’ and greafy things 
in the compofition, a fuch is the 
following : © Take mallow and 
* marfh-mallow leaves, picked clean 
« from the ftalks, of each ten hand- 
‘ fuls ; white lily roots, half a 
‘pound ; linfeed and fenugreek 
‘ feed, of each two ounces ; oint- 
© ment.of marfh-mallows, fix oun- 
‘ces; and of hogs lard, half a 
€ pound. Mix according to art.” 
The leaves and roots fhould be 
boiled well, and the water preffed 
ftrongly from them: then beat them 
up to a pulp in a mortar, and let 
it ftand till you have made a mu- 
cilage or jelly of the feeds, by brui- 
fing them well and boiling them in 
a quart of water to a pint, which 
you mutt beat up with the former ; 
and laftly, add the ointment and 
hogs. lard ; and when all are mixed 
thoroughly, let it be applied very 
thick ‘over the tumour, and warmed 


well before the fire, after it is {pread 


upon a piece of flannel or the like ; 
and afterwards rolled on according 
to the fituafion of the part affected, 
and renewed as.it becomes dry. 

If the fwelling of a horfe’s neck 
after bleeding will not difperfe, but 
tends to fyppuration, it fhould be 
opened when it is fufficiently foft, 
the wound drefled with the green 
ointment for healing wounds ; and 
the poultice continued till all the 
hardnefs is diffolved., 

As to the food, which a horfe 
fhould eat during the cure of fuch 
fwelling in his neck, it is beft to 
give him mafhes of malt, warm 
grains and. warm. water; with a - 
good deal of oatmeal in it; and if 
he would eat a little hay, it fhould 
be fweet, foft meadow hay, “ggg 
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with cleat watér, or cut grafs in 
fummer. Brackén’s Pocket Farrier. 
NEEDLE-WORMS, or Asca- 
RIDES. See the article ASCaARI- 


DES. 

NEESING, or SNEESING. In 
order to purge.a horfe’s head; when 
it is ftuffed with phlegm, cold, or 
other’ grofs humours, by neefing, 
there is nothing better, than to take 
a branch of pellitory of Spain; and 
‘tying the fame to a ftick, put it up 
his noftrils, and it will operate upon 
him without hurtor violence. Ruf. 


iét. 

NEIGHING, the cry of a horfé. 
‘To prevent neighing. See the ar- 
ticle NosTRILS. 

NERVES in anatomy. See the 
article ANATOMY. 

NICKING of a horfe’s tail, an 
operation performed to make a horfe 
carry his tail well. See DocKInG 
of horfes. ; 

Before we defcribe the operation 
of nicking, it may be neceffary to 
enquire how the effect of it, that is, 
the elevation of the tail, is brought 
about; and in order to know this, 
and judge with propriety of the oper- 
ation, we muft confider the tail as 
elevated, or lifted up by one fet of 
mufcles ; and depreffed, or pulled 
down, by another. The mufcles 
which elevate the tail are more nu- 
merous, large, and ftrong, than 
thofe that deprefs it ;. they are clofe- 
ly connected to the bones of the tail 
by flefhy fibres, and terminate in 
ftrong tendons at the extremity : 
but the mufcles of the latter foon 
form into tendinous expanfions, and 
three large tendons which are in- 
ferted into the latter bones of the 
tail; there are feveral other fmall 
tendons which run laterally; the ar- 
teries are four, and run fometines 
above the bones of the tail: confe- 
quently are eafily avoided by a dex- 
trous hand, as they cannot readily 
¥ shin " 


worth notice, that the extremities of 
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bé wounded by a knife, in dividing 
the tendons neceffary to be cut in 
this operation. |The art-of nicking 
horfes ther chiefly confifts in a tranf- 
verfe divifion of thefe depreffing ten- 
dons of the tail, and fuch a pofition 


‘afterwards as will keep their extre- 


Mities from coming again into con- 
tact, fo that an intervening callus 
fills up the vacuity ; by thefe means 
an additional power is given to the 
antagonift mufcles, viz. the eleva- 
tors ; the counter-aétion of thé dé- 
preflors being manifeftly abatéd by 
the divifion of the tendons, and the 
intervention of the callus. 

The ufwal method of fupporting 
the tail by a pully and weight is li- 
able to many exceptions; the extré- 


-mutiés of the divided tendons not 
being by that method kept fufficienf- 


ly afunder; the fituation of the tail 
being rather inclined to a perpendi- 
cular than a curved dire&tion: this 
pofition too is liable to many varia- 
tions from the different movements 
of the horfe, dnd is the reafon that 
the tail frequently inclines to one 
fide, as the nick may heal up fafter 
on one fide than the other; the dif- 
agreeable fituation the horfe muft 
ftand in with a weight conftantly 
hangiig fo his tail is another mate- 
rial obje&tion, befides the necetfity 
of removing it, when the horfe is 
exercifed or taken out to water. | 

To remedy ithefe inconveniencies, 
and perfect this operation, a ma- 
chine has lately been contrived which 
has frequently been practifed with 
the expeétéed fuccefs ; and indeed at 
firft view appears in every refpect 
calculated fo corre& all the defe&ts in 
the old one; fpr a defeription of 
which, together with a plate en- 
graved’on copper, the reader is de- 
fired to confult Bartlet’s Gentleman’ s 
Farriery. . 

In regard to the operation, it is 
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the tendons which jut out in the oper- 
ation need not here be cut off, as is 
cuftomarily done; the number of 
the incifions muft be in proportion to 


_ the length of the tail; but three:in 
general are fufficient. ‘The moft 


approved method.of drefling at firft 
is with powdered rofin and fpirit of 
wine, applying a foft doffil of lint 
or tow, dipped in the fame, between 
each nick; and lapping the tail up 
with a linen cloth and broad fillet, 
which the next morning fhould be cut 
open down the back part of the tail ; 
and the morning after be gently tak- 
en off, when it,will be proper to 
plait the hairs, in order to keep them 
clean, and to fet the tail as is direct- 
ed in the plate and references. 
Every two or three days, the tail 
fhould be let down, and the upper 
art next to the rump: bathed with 
a vinegar; and if it begins to 
crack, and the hair comes off, a 
little tin@ure of myrrh will foon 
put a ftop to it. To obviate any 
threatening fymptoms that may arife 


‘ in regard to the wounds, have re- 


courfe to the direétions on Dock- 
inc. Bartlet. : 
NIGHT-MARE, a malady in- 
cident to horfes as well as human 
bodies, proceeding from a melan- 
choly blood: oppreffing the heart : 
it will caufe the horfe to fweat more 
in the night than in the day, and 
thereby lous him of his reft. 
You may difcover it by obferving 
him in the morning, whether he 
fweats on the flanks, neck, and 
fhort ‘ribs, which are fure indica- 


~ tions of it. 


For the cure. - Take a-pint of 
fallad oil, a quarter of a pound of 
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fugar-candy, put into them a hand- 
ful of falt, mix them well together, 
warm them blood warm, and give 
the horfe two mornings. Ruffic. 
Dié. 

NIPPERS, are four teeth in the 
fore-part of a herfe’s mouth, two 
in the upper and two in the lower 
jaw: a horfe puts them forth be- 
tween the fecond and.third year, 
See TEETH. Guillet. 

NipPERs, a {fmith’s or farrier’s 
nippers, are the pincers with which 
they cut the rh they have drove 
in before they rivet them, and 
which they ufe in taking off a fhoe. 
Guillet. 
_ NOSE-BAND, or Musero.e, 
as the part of a headftall of a bridle 
that comes over a horfe’s nofe.  -. 

NOSTRILS of a hor/fe, thould 
be large and extended, {fo that the 
red within them may be perceived, 
efpecially when he fneezes: the wide- 
nefs of the noftrils does not a little 
contribute to the eafinefs of breath- 
ing. 

It is therefore upon this account, 
that the Spaniards and many others. 
cut up their horfes noftrils, to faci- 
litate their breathing in violent cours 
fes: but this cutting up of the nof- 
trils, befides the eafe it. gives in 
breathing, bringeth another advant» 
age along with it, for it preventeth 
a horfe’s neighing, which is very. 
convenient for fuch perfons as go 
upon party, for then’ the neighing 
of their horfes cannot difcover them 3 
and it is thought that this is the 
reafon why fome horfes noftrils are 
cut up, becaufe after it, they neigh 
very rarely or notatall. Solley/ell. 
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N ATS is the diet of horfes. See 

the article FEEDING of borfes. 

OBEY, inthe manage. A horfe 

is faid to obey the hand and heels, 

to obey the aids or helps, when he 

knows and anfwers them according 
to demand. Guillet. 

OFF-SIDE of a borfe. 
article NEAR-SIDE. 

OILS, in the farrier’s difpenfato- 
ry. All fimple oils, which are 
made of any fingle herb or flower, 
require no other apparatus, but only 
to infufe any quantity of the herb or 
flower, gathered in their prime, into a 
fufficient quantity of oil olive, and 
boil till they be crifp, or ftand in the 
fun till the oil be impregnated with 
the virtue of the flower ; fuch are the 
oil of rofes, oil of rue, oils of ca- 
momile, dill, fennel, marjoram, or 
any other herb: thefe have all in 
them the virtues of their refpeétive 
fimples. 

The following are compounded 
oils, and fuch as require different 
management ; being, at the fame 
time, thofe that are moft ufed in the 
farrier’s practice. 

O1L of Bays is made as follows. 
* Bruife any quantity of the ripe 
‘.bay-beeries before they are dry ; 
* and boil them in. water for fome 
é 
¢ 
« 


See the 


time, and the oil will fwim at 
top, which take off, when cold, 
and keep for ufe.* There is no 
oi] fo much prefcribed in the difeafes 
of horfes as this, though it is now 
feldom made: but the apothecaries 
commonly give them common’ oil 
initead of it, with a fmail mixture 
of fome fweet-{cented oil. It is ac- 
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counted warm and penetrating, arid 
of fervice to remove pain and f{wel- 
ling in the joints, and in all ner- 
vous parts : but is much the beft,' 
when joined to things of more 
powerful efficacy. 

Oit of Earth-worms. ‘ Take 
© earth-worms well cleanfed, half a 
* pound ; oil of olives, two pounds ; 
* white wine, half a pint; boil to- 
‘ gether till the wine is evaporated, 
* and the worms are grown crifpy 5 
‘ then ftrain the oil for ufe.” This 
is recommended in al] griefs in the 
fhoulders, loins, hips, legs, and in 
all the nervous parts, whether they 
come by wounds or bruifes, or by 
cold furfeits, or ‘any other accidents. 
It is accounted very penetrating. 
Orn of St. Foba’s wort. © ‘Take 
the tops of St. John’s wort when 
in flower, four ounces; oil olive, 
one pound; let it ftand together 
in the fun fome days ; then prefs 
out the oil, and put the fame 
quantity of the flowers in it, two 
or three times more: let it ftand 
in the fun open for fome days ; 
and then ftrain it for ufe.” This 
is one of the moft- ufeful of all the 
oils. It is warm and penetrating, 
and therefore of fervice in sia 
tion with other things in cold pitui- 
tous tumours, and in many of the 
fame intentions, as the oil of bays : 
but its principal ufe is to anoint the 
edges of large wounds or inflemed 
ulcers: for it greatly eafes pain, 
and helps to bring them {peedily to 
digeftion. 

O1L of Swallows. * Take fixteen” 
‘ whole fwallows; rue, camomile 

* plan- 
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£ plantain, the greater and leffer 
bays, pennyroyal, dill, hyflop, 
rofemary, fage, St. John’s wort, 
and coftmary, of each an handful ; 
oil olive, four pounds ; canary, 
one pint; boil the whole till the 
« watery parts are evaporated ; then 
¢ {train them for ufe.’ This is ufed 
by farriers for ftrains in the joints 
or finews, and in all diforders where 
the nerves are affeSted: but it will 
be much more efficacious, when it 
enters the compofition of ftrengthen- 
ing charges. Gib/on’s Farrier’s Di/- 
penfatory. ea 

OINTMENTS, in the Farrier’s 
Difpenfatory. The officinal oint- 
ments that are moft ufed in the far- 
riers praétice, and moft likely to 
-do fervice in any of the external dif- 
eafes of horfes, are as follow; the 
reft of thofe compofitions, where- 
with the farriers books fo much 
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abound, being many of them no 


better than common tallow or hogs 
lard. 

Eg yptiacum OINTMENT is made 
thus: ‘ Take verdigreafe in fine 
* powder, five ounces; honey, one 
* pound, or fourteen ounces; vi- 
* negar, feven ounces: boil all to- 
* gether till it is of a deep red, and 
£ as thick as honey.” This has 
been in great reputation both among 
farriers and furgeons for cleanfing 
foul ulcers, and eating off rotten 
fleth; and by the furgeon it is uled 
with good fuccefs mixed with fpirit 
of wine, or oil of turpentine, to 
drefs mortifications in the legs, or 
any other part of the body. . 

Apoftles OINTMENT: © Take tur- 
* pentine, rofin, yellow wax, gum 
‘ ammoniac, of each an ounce and 
‘¢ fix drams; roots of long birth- 
¢ wort, olibanum, bdellium, of each 
¢ fix drams; myrrh and galbanum} 
¢ of each. half an ounce, oppo- 
§ ponax, three drams ;_ litharge, 
* nine drams; verdigreafe, two 
* drams ; oil of olives, two pounds ; 
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* vinegar, what is fufficient to’ di@ 
‘ folve the gums; make the whold 
‘ into an ointment.’ This is one 
of the beft ointments that ever was 
framed to deterge and cleanfe’ foul 
fores and ulcers, and is very muck 
ufed to horfes both by the French. 
and Italians; but feldom by the far- 
riers of our own nation: perhaps, 
becaufe it is hard to be got, unlefs 
it be in London, it being fomewhat 
troublefome to make : but it is cer- 
tainly worth every one’s while to 
have it; that practifes among horfes ; 
and may be made in the following 
manner. Firft, boil the litharge in 
the oil, over a very gentle fire, con- 
tinually ftirring, that it may not fly 
over ; and when they are incorpo- 
rated together, take it off the- fire, 
and pour gently into it a fufficient 
quantity of water, to keep it from 
burning. The gums mutt be diffoly- 
ed in vinegar, and ftrained from their 
drofs and fticks, and mixed with 
the turpentine, rofin, and wax, and 


-put into the pan with the litharge, 


which muft be boiled all together; 
until the watery parts be evaporated j 
then take the birthwort and verdi- 
greafe, both made into fine powder, 


_and ftir them into the whole compo- 


{ition ; and when they are thorough- 
". incorporated, take the ointment 
rom the fire, and put it into an 
open pot, to cool. If this ointment 
be nade according to thefedireCtions, 

it will be of a deep green colour. 
Bafilicon, or the Royal Oint- 
MENT: ‘ Take yellow wax, fheep 
fuet, rofin, and black pitch, of 
each half a pound; cut them into 
{mall pieces, then put five pounds 
-of oil olive into a bafon or pot}; 
fet it over a pretty ftrong fire, and 
when the oil is hot, add the other 
ingredients ; after they are whol- 
ly melted, ftrain the liquid mafs 
through .a piece of canyafs, or 
coarfe cloth, and add a pound of 
‘ turpentine 
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© turpentine, ftirring it conftantly, 
¢ till it be cold.” Thus Solley/fell 
makes it after the manner ft the 
French apothecaries, which is much 
the beft for horfes. It is the beft 
eintment for all ordinary ufes, to be 
fpread on flax or fine-hurds. It will 
cure any wound or fore, where 
there is not an ill difpofition of the 
blood and juices ; or where the part 
has not been vitiated by improper 
applications, or other bad manage- 
ment, , 
OINTMENT (of Bays. ‘ Take 
* bay-leaves, one pound; bay-ber- 
‘ ries, half a pound; colewort 
¢ leaves, four ounces; neat’s-feet~- 
‘ oil, five pounds; beef-fuet, two 
* pounds ; boil them together until 
* the watery parts of the ingredients 
* are evaporated; and then ftrain 
‘ it for ufe.”. This is oftentimes 
fold to the farriers inftead of the oil 
of bays; and if they could always 
have this inftead of the other, it 
would be no great impofition upon 
them ; it being a very warm omnt- 
ment, a {trengthener of the nerves, 
a difcuffer of wind, and’ very 
proper in all old griefs in the 
joints and finews, in cramps and 
conyulfions, and in all paralytic 
numbneffes, &c. 

Dialthea, or OINTMENT of Mar/h- 
mallows. ‘ Take any quantity of 
the roots of marfh-mallows, fenu- 
greek and linfeed, and boil them 
tl you make a thick mucilage ; 
then take of the mucilage, two 
pounds; oil of olive, four pounds; 
wax, one pound; rofin half a 
pound ; turpentine, two ounces ; 
mix all together over the fire, and 
make an ointment.’ 
This mucilage fhould be ftrained 
from the roots and feeds, and boiled 
with the oil till all the watery parts 
are wafted ; and that they are both 
thoroughly, incorporated. This is 
, avery uleful medicine both to fur- 
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geéons ahd farriers, to mix with thei? 
ripening and fuppurative cataplafms: 
It is of good fervice, as it foon ren? 
ders thote tzmours to which it is ap- 
poet fit to be opened, though it. 
as fometimes a contrary effect, as 
it contributes to difcufs them. 
Nerve OINTMENT. * Také 
cowllip leaves, with the flowers ; 
fage, chamepytis, rofemary, la- 
vender, bay-leaves with the ber- 
ries, camomile, rue, finallage, 
melilot with its flowers, and 
wormwood, of each an handful ; 
mint, betony, pennyroyal, parf- 
ley, the lefler centaury and St. 
John’s wort, of each half an hand- 
ful; neat’s-feet-oil, five pounds ; 
oil of fpike, half an ounce ; mut- 
ton or beef-fuet, two pounds ; 
make the whole into an ointment.” 
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. The herbs, as in all other oint- 


ments that confift pretty much of 
vegetables, muft be cut fmall and — 
bruifed; then boiled, till they be- 
come crifpy ; after which, they muft 
be ftrained and put over the fire 
again (keeping it very gentle). until 
all the watery parts are exhaled, and 
that it lofes its yellownefs, but looks 
of a clear green colour: then it may 
be put up for ufe. ‘This is ufed by 
farriers for all aches and griefs in 
the finews and mufcles, to itrength+ 
en and reftore tired or decayed legs, 
after travel, or any violent exercife j 

and in divers other intentions. 
Populneum or the Poplar OInTé 
MENT. ‘ Take frefh poplar buds, 
-one pound and an half; violet 
leaves, navelwort of the wall, of 
each three ounces ;, frefh “hogs 
greafe, one pound; bruife thé 
herbs in a wooden or ftone mor- 
tar; and when they have been 
fome time macerated together, 
add the tops of bramble-leaves ; 
of black poppies, of mandrakes, 
or the berries and leaves of moun- 
‘tain alder, henbane, nightfhade, 
© jettuce, 
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* lettuce, -houfe-leek the greater 
* and leffer, and the greater bur- 
* dock, of each three ounces; after 
* thefe have been alfo bruifed, and 
‘ ftood fome time in :maceration 
* with the reft,' add rofe-water, one 
* pound ; and boil till the ingredi- 
* ents are crifp; ftrain and boil 
* again gently over a flow fire, con- 
* tinually ftirring until it acquire a 
* beautiful green colour.” This is 
aed as a repellent and cooler, efpe- 
cially to burns and fealds : but it has 
been known to do mifchief, when 
the fore has been {mall, and the in- 
‘flammation and fwelling very great, 
in which cafe good poultices fuc- 
ceed better. . : 

Soldiers OINTMENT, called alfo 
-Martiatum. ‘ Take freth bay- 
»*© leaves, three pounds; rue, two 
* pounds and a half ; marjoram, 
* two pounds ; mint, one pound’; 
* fage, wormwood, coftmary, and 
* bafil, of each half:a pound; oil 
* olive, twenty pounds; yellow 
* wax, four pounds; malaga wine, 
* two pounds, or two pints; bruife 
all the leaves, and boil’to the con- 
* fumption ‘of the wine and aque- 
-$ ous parts ; then ftrain it for ufev 
This is a better nerve-ointment than 
that which is fo-intitled: it is as 
good. as any thing in the form of an 
-ointment can be ‘to remove all old 
griefs in the fhoulders, hips, legs’; 
an all cramps, and convulfions of 
the finews ; and in all paralytic 
numbnefles, and -all weakneffes in 
the nerves, and fenfible parts; and 
therefore, make a very fit ingredi- 
vent in all fuch charges as. are 
contrived for that. purpofe, See 
(CHARGES. ; Shia .o2 

OINTMENT of Tutty. ¢ Take 
-§ tutty, finely levigdted on a 
§ marble, two ounces ; calamine, 
* or lapis calaminaris alfo levigat- 
¥.ed, one ounce ; ointment of ro- 
$ fes, one pound and.an half; mix 
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*-and make an ointment, by -difs 
‘ folving the rofe ointment ;over a 
‘ gentle fire in a pipkin ; and: ftirs 
* ring the powders into it, when it 
‘ is melted.” This is a very good 
medicine to drefs humid moift ul« 
cers, {uch as are apt to rife into fun- 
gous. foft excrefcences :» but it, is 
chiefly. made ufe of to:dry up-hot 
rheums in the-eyes, in which inten- 
tion it is oftentimes very fervice- 
able: inftead of the rofe ointment, 
the apothecaries ufe hogs lard: but 
the rofe ointment is certainly more 
proper. . 
‘There are alfo other of the offici- 
nal ointments ufed by farriers, as 
‘the unguentum nutritum, deficcati- 
vum, ‘rubrum, and the ointment of 
pompholox,: to ikin fores and ul- 
cers; but as thefe feldom fucceed, 
but in ordinary cafes, we fhall not 
fpend time in inferting any other 
than the. white ointment in this 
place ; there being fome others of 
inferior efficacy to be met with un- 
der their proper heads in the courfe- 
of this diétionary. | 
Unguentum album, or the white 
OINTMENT, called by the common 
people wxguenty. * Take oil of ro- 
* fes, or hogs lard, nine ounces; 
* cerus, or white lead wafhed in rofe- 
‘water, three ounces; white wax, 
‘two ounces 3. camphire, two 
‘ drams; make them into an oint- 
~-foment.t 
The wax ought to be cut into 
thin flices, and melted in: the oil 
or lard. The camphire ‘fhould be 
powdered with a little oil, by itfelf, 
and then rubbed well with the cerus, 
which fhould alfo be in fine powder, 
and both mixed with the lard and 
wax. together, when almoft cold, — 
otherwife the camphire will be apt 
-to lofé part of its virtue. ‘This/is a 
great cooler, and is made ufe of to 
heal up fores after they have been 
well drawn and cleanfed ; and fome- 
P St / times 
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times to take off heat and inflamma- 
tion in burns and fcalds, and in 
other circumftances attended with 
the like accidents: but it is fome=, 
-times liable to inconveniencies as a 
repellent, where there is not a fufh- 
cient vent for the humours, though 
by reafon of the camphire, it is more 
fafe than moft of that kind. ‘Gzb- 
fon's Farrier’s Difpenfatory. | 
- For the ointment Accopum, 
Coachman’s ointment, Duke's oint- 
ment, opodeldock, wound-ointment, 
&c. Seethe articles AccoPpuM, &c. 

The virtues and preparations of 
other ointments proper in particular 
diforders, will be given’ feverally 
sunder the name of each diforder. 

OMENTUM, the Cav tj; in 
anatomy, a double, thin, tranfparent 
membrane, interlarded with fat, 
which’ both ferves to keep the guts 
warm, and to moiften them. It 
adheres to the bottom of the fto- 
mach, to the fpleen and hollow fide 
of the liver, to the gut colon, the 
{weetbread, and to the beginning of 
the fmall guts ; and.is embroidered 
with a great number of veins and 


arteries that communicate with the - 


ftomach; fpleen, guts, &c. 
Difeafes of Horfes. 
- OPENING of a bhorfe’s heels: is 
when the fmith, in paring the foot, 
cuts the heel low, and takes itdown 
within a finger’s breadth of: the co- 
yonet, fo that’ he feparates the cor- 
ners of thé heel,’and by that means 
impairs the fubftance of the foot, 
caufing it to clofe and become nar- 
row at the heels: this praétice ought 
therefore to be avoided, <fince, © if 
there he any weakne’s in the»foot, 
_it will 6f neceffity make it fhrink and 
ftreighten in the quarters, fo as ab- 
folutely to fpoil the foot. Solley/ell. 
| OPQDELDOCK, or OPPO- 
DELDOCH, an ointment or lini- 
ment much ufed by farriers, im’ the 
cure of fhoulder-{plaited and hip- 
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fhot horfés:; and for ftrains, wren* 


ches, and diflocations in all parts 5 
it is alfo proper for bruifes, cold- 
fwellings, benumbed parts, and for 
difperfing many other fuch fort of 
tumours ; it may alfo be given inter- 
nally for the gripes, from wind or 
taking cold; for the ftrangury alfo ; 
and as a cordial, one ounce or more _ 
may be taken for a dofe in a pint of 
ale. As opodeldock is yarioufly 
made, and thofe ufually fold in the 
fhops do not feem fo well calculated 
for horfes, we fhall infert the follow- 
ing as better adapted for the horfes, 
to which this liniment is ufed ; and 


‘recommend it to he kept ready pre- 


pared for the ufe of the ftable: 

‘Take Jamaica pepper, four 
ounces ; winters bark,’ carraway- 
feeds, laurel, and juniper berries, 
bruifed, of each two ounces. }; 
rofemary, marjoram, and Javen- 
der-flowers, of each an ounce ; 
rectified f{pirit of wine, three pints’; 
let them digeft in a warm placé 
ten days; then ftrain off the tinc- 
ture, and diffolve in it Venice 
foap, a pound and a half; cam- 
phire, three ounces: Barbadoes 
tar, four ounces, oil of turpen- 
tine, fix ounces; oil of amber, — 
two ounces ; mix and make a li. 
niment.’ Bartlet’s Farriery. . 
OSSLETS are-little hard fub- 
ftances that arife amongft the {mall . 
bones of the knee, on .the infide ; 
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‘they grow out of ‘the gummy fub- 


ftance which faftens thofe bones to- 
gether, from ftrains while a horfe is 
young, before his jomts are welh 
knit; they are not common}; and 
if obferved in the beginning, a little 
oil of origanum rubbed on the part 
every other day will diffolve and 
take them off: but if they are of 
long continuance, they are’ difficult 
to be removed. Firing is the moft _ 
certain method to effet a cure, 
Gibfon’s Difeafes of Horfes. on 
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The beft cure for thefe bony ex- 
crefcences, Dr. Bracken thinks, is firtt 
of all to beat them with a bleeding 
ftick for fome time; then to prick 
er wound the part with a fmall bod- 
kin made hot, and to rub in fome 
oil of origanum, after which clap 
on the following tharge: * Take 
* JEthiops mineral, one ounce ; 
* common turpentine, fix drams ; 
‘ burgundy ‘pitch, one ounce ; 
© Spanifh flies in’ powder, two 
_€ drams ; corrofive fublimate in 
© powder, half a dram;’ fhave a- 
way the hair, and apply this warm 
-and thick fpread, either upon tow or 
leather, and bind it on for fome 
‘time till it offers to come off eafily, 
after which heal the wound with the 
green ointment. | 

It is worth obferving, that thefe 
kinds of bony excrefcences muft ei- 
ther be nipt im the bud, or they will 
foon become of fuch firmnefs and 
folidity, that they will not yield to 
one thing or ‘other; and that by 
rubbing and beating them with a 
‘flick of any fort of wood, though 
‘fome advife hazle; as the beft, the 
‘hard fubftance is brought to be as 
foft, as jelly, and will therefore more 
‘eafily be difperfed or diffolved by the 
plaitter, &e. Bracken’s Farriery. 

OVER-DONE, OveErR-rRID, 


or OVER-WoORKED. A horfe ‘is - 


faid to be thus when his wind and 
‘ftrength are broke and ‘exhaufted 
with fatigue. Guillet. 

- Over-Reacu. A horfe is faid 
to: have got an over-reach, when he 
has cut his fore-heel with the point 
of his hind fhoe. This wound, 
when only fuperficial or flight, is 
‘in general eafily cured by wafhing 
it clean, and applying ‘the wound 
ointment: but it fhould be obferved, 
from the nature and manner of the 
injury, where the blow has been 
fart, that it differs widely from 


OX 


a common cut; the part here being 
both torn and bruifed; and confe-« 
gpeitly it requires to be properly 
digefted, in order to lay a good 


foundation for healing. For this 


purpofe, after wafhing out any dirt 
or gravel with foap-fuds, &c. let 
the wound be: digehted, by dreffing 
it with doffils of lint dipt in an ounce’ 
of venice turpentine, divided with 
the yolk of an egg, to which half 
an ounce of tinéture of myrrh may 
be added. Oyer this dreffing, -a_ 


turnep poultice fhould be ‘applied, 


‘or one made with ftrong-beer grounds 
and oatmeal, three or four times or 
oftener, till the digeftion is procured ; 
and then both thefe dreffings may 
be changed for precipitate medi- 
cines, or lime-water mixture; ob- 
ferving always to apply the doffils 
carefully to the bottom; to fill up 
the fore with the fame even to the 


furface, and to bind all on with a 
‘comprefs and rowler, and if any ca- 


vities appear that cannot conveni- 
ently be dreffed to the bottom,’ they 
fhould always be laid open, or no 
proper foundation for healing ‘can 
be obtained. ‘The hoof fhould alfo 
be kept fupple, or pared away, when 
the growth of it interrupts this end, 
as fometimes is the cafe. Bartlet. 
OUT, or OuTsIDE. See IN. * 
OX-FEET, in ‘a horfe, is when 
the horn of the hind-foot cleaves 
juft in the very middle of the fore- 
part of the hoof, from the coronet . 
to the fhoe; they are not common, 
but very troublefome, and often 
make a horfe halt. Solleyfell. 
Ox-Lecs, an imperfection in 
fome horfes, which though they 
have the back-finew of their fore-legs 
fomewhat feparate from the bone, 
et their finews are fo fmall, and fo 
ittle fet off, that their legs will be 
come round after fal! labour. Soé- 
leyfell. . 
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WACE of a horfe, in the manage, 
~#A is acertain manner of motion, 
or progreffion, of ahorfe. The na- 
tural paces of a horfe are three, viz. 
a walk, a trot, and a gallop: to 
which may be added an amble, .be- 
caufe fome horfes have it naturally ; 
and. fuch horfes are generally the 
fwifteft ambles of any. See the ar- 
ticles TRoT, GaLLop, &. _ 
For the artificial paces, fee the 
article Airs. 
-Horfes .that mix their paces, that 
is, fhuffle betwixt. a walk and. an 
amble, are feldom of any value. 
The defeé& proceeds from their fret- 
ful fiery temper; and fometimes 
from a weaknefs either in their reins 
or legs. : 
PACK-HORSE. In chufing a 
hhorfe for the pack or hampers, let 
him be ftrong limbed, but not tall, 
with a broad back or ribs, full 
fhoulders, and thick .withers.: for if 
‘he be thin in that part, there will 
be great difficulty to keep his back 


from galling: be fure that he takes~ 


a large ftride, becaufe the horfe that - 
does fo, goes at the greateft eafe, 
and_rids his ground the.fafteft. In 
ordering the pack horfe, neither, he, 
any more than the cart horfe, need 
any walking, wafhing or -fafting, 
but they mutt be dreffed well, and 
fed well; and their thoes and backs 
mui be attended to. The beft food 
for them is hay, chaff or .peas, or 
oat-bulls and peas, with chopt ftraw 
and peas mixed together. To give 
them warm grains and falt, once a 
week, will not be amifs, becaude it 
y ; 


PAT. 
will prevent the breeding of worms, 


and the like diforders. Rujtic. Dit. 
PAINS ia horfes, a\kind of -ul- 


cerous fcab, or watery fores, on the 


legs and pafterns, caufed by a fer- 


ous matter ouzing through the 


pores ; which is indued with fuch a 
fharpnefs, that it makes the hair 


fall off from feveral parts of the legs 


and pafterns. Sometimes it loofens 
the coronet from the hoof; and 


fometimes, the flefh appears: as if 


it was disjointed from the bones 
and finews ; where the matter runs, 
it fo hardens the fkin, that it is apt 
to break out into cracks and refts, 
which difcharge abundance of ftink- 
ing matter. grid 
The cure confifts chiefly in inter- 
nals, and in thofe things that are 
proper to re&tify the blood, as de- 
coctions. of box-wood, guaiacum, 
and faffafras, &c. or the faid woods 
may be rafped and mixed with-his 
oats, and fometimes among dry 
bran... All the medicines prefcribed 
in the farcin may be made ufe of in 
this cafe: but if the horfe be inclin- 
able to a dropfy, which may be 
known by the yielding of the fwel- 
ling, and likewife as the fore-legs 
will alfo be affeéted, and by the o- 
ther figns peculiar to that diftemper, 
he mutt then be treated accordingly: 


Meanwhile, the following applica- 


tions may be made outwardly: 
‘ Take honey, turpentine, and 
‘ hogs greafe, of each a like quan- 
‘ tity; melt.them over a gentle fire 


* in a.glazed pipkin, and add a fuf- 


flour, to 


‘ ficient quantity of wheat 
| * make 
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z make it into a poultice :’ or, 
€ Take fenugreek-meal, bean-flour, 
' € jinfeed meal; and muftard-feed 
* powdered, of each a like quantity ; 
© boil them over a gentle fire with 
© a fufficient quantity of marfh-mal- 
© lows; or for want of that, with 
* butter or hogs lard, into the con- 
* fiftence of a poultice.” Thefe mutt 
be applied warm to the legs and 
patterns, to draw out the matter; 
and bring down the fwelling. If 
there be foulnefs, you may take a 
pound of black foap, half a pound 
of honey, four ounces of burnt alum, 
two ounces of verdigreafe in pow- 
der, a pint of brandy or fpirit of 
wine, with a fufficient quantity of 
wheat-flour. Let this be fpread on’ 
cloths, and applied as the former. 

As foon as the {welling is abated, 
and the moifture dried up, it will 
Be convenient to keep the legs and 
patterns rolled up with a firm band- 
age, whereby the parts will not 
only be kept clofe, but the influx of 


frefh matter prevented : for the con- 


tinuance or frequent returns of thefe 
watery eruptions brings fuch a 
loofenefs into the legs, that it caufes 
a@ rottennefs in the frufh, breeds 
fplents; and fometimes, by rotting 
the’ teidons, becomes the caufe of 
quitter bones, foundering, and.o- 
ther diftempers in the feet. Gzb/on’s 
Farrvier’s Guide. 

-Patn Piss, of STRANGURY. 
See the article STRANGURY. 

' PALATE of a horfe, the upper 
-part or roof of the mouth. The pa- 

ate of a horfe fhould be lean, for if 
it be fat, that is‘full and high, fo as 


to be almoft equal with the extremi-- 


ties of his upper teeth, the leaft 
height in the’liberty of a bit’ will be 
troublefome, and make him either 
check in the bridle, ard be always 


_ throwing up his ‘head, or otherwife. 


éarry it too low, which befides the 
tfifightlinefs will much anrioy the 
. Fider’s hand.  Solley/ell. 
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Horfes are commonly bled in the 
palate with a fharp pointed horn, to 
refrefh and give them an appetite. 

PALSY, an inability to motion, 
arifine either from a fault in, the 
blood or animal fpirits, or from 
both together ; feizing fometimes 
the whole body ; fometimes one fide, 
and fometimes a particular part 
only. 

When the caufe happens from the 
animal fpirits, then fenfation is in 
a manner loft; and fometimes with 
an inability to motion alfo; and be- 
caufe the nervous’ fluid is rendered 
thick, and unapt to motion, and 
the nerves themfelves are relaxed and’ 
moift, and confequently unfit for 
lively vibrations ; there. will alfo 
be fometimes a numbnefs and infén- 
fibility to the touch, but yet a ca- 
pacity of motion may be preferved ; 
but when a palfy arifes from a 
fault in the blood, viz. from an over- 
great humidity, or when it is ren- 
dered too thick ; in the firft cafe the’ 
mu(fcles are ftretched out in length, 
and their fibres relaxed ; and by lo- 
fing their tone; they become inca~ 
pable of contraction; and therefore 
though there may be a diftribution 
of the nervous juice, yet motion is _ 
loft, by reafon of that over relaxa- 
tion ; while at the fame time, fenfe 
may remain; and in the other cafe, 
though there be a concourfe of {pi- 
rits, yet the blood is fo thick, that 
it cannot be fuddenly enough rare- 
fied, to produce motion. But laftly,’ 
when the blood and {pirits are both: 
affetted in a palfy, the fenfe and 
motion will both be Joft; and if the 
nerves or blood be affeéted within 
the brain, then the palfy will be ac- 
companied with an apoplexy or ver 
tigo. 

And therefore the caufes of 2 pal- 
fy are all thofe things that may in- 
duce an over-great humidity into 
the blood’and fpirits, fo as to occa= 

P 3 en fion 
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fion a relaxation on loofenefs in the 
canals or fibres ; or when the blood 
- alone is rendered fo thick, that it 
cannot be rarefied, by which means 
the nerves and animal juices become 
alfo affected; and this is ufually 
brought about, either by a moift 
temperament, climate, or feafon ; 
or the eating of cold, vifcid herbs ; 
but efpecially when a horfe goes in 
a wet. marfhy pafture, and lies fre- 
quently on the cold, wet ground. 
The fame effects are alfo produced 
from things of an oppofite nature, 
as the internal ufe of hot things: But 
our bufinefs is only with that fort 
of palfy which proceeds from hu- 
midity, &c. the other feldom or ne- 
ver happening to horfes. 

In order to the cure, the horfe 
fhould be exercifed. with chewing 
balls made of favin, rofemary, la- 
vender flowers made into powder, 
and beat up with affa-foetida, and a 
fufficient quantity of oil of amber; 
after which, to be tied in a rag and 
faftened to the bit as ufual; and at 

roper intervals, glyfters fhould be 
injected, fuch as have been ordered 
_ in an apoplexy. But as we fuppofe 
the caufe from an over-great humi- 
dity and relaxation of the ,veffels, 
bleeding is not neceflary, but may 
rather prove hurtful, unlefs there 
fhould alfo be the figns of an apo- 
plexy ; and in that cafe, it will be 
. very needful. 

All hot things, as muftard, gin- 
ger, pepper, and other fpices, ef- 
pecially muftard infufed in ale, will 
be proper to recover the tone of the 
fibres. But as the external parts 
are fo fenfibly affected in this dif- 
temper, therefore embrocations of hot 
penetrating oils and fpirits are to 
be rubbed wherever motion is loft 
or impaired, fuch as the oil ef petre, 

oil of amber, oil of faffafras, and 


the like, mixed with foldiers, oint- 


ment, or ointment of marfh-mal- 
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lows, with.a fall quantity of fpi- 
rit of fal-armoniac, or other volatile 
{pirit. . i 
Very warm cloathing will like- 
wife be of very great fervice, as alfo 
frequent drinks of the decoction of 
guaiacum, faffafras, &c. Laftly, 
a horfe ought in all paralytic cafes 
to be rowelled in one or more pla- 


‘ces: for/by that means, a great deal 


of the moift or yifcid matter will be 
difcharged, and the nerves and muf- 
cular fibres ftrengthened. Gzb/on’s 
Farrier’s Guide. . 
PANCREAS, or SwEET- 
BREAD, m anatomy. See the ar- 
ticle SWEET-BREAD. . 
PANNELS of a Saddle are two 
cufhions, or bol{fters, filled with cow, 
deer, or horfe-hair, and placed un- 
der the faddle, one on each fide, 
touching the horfe’s. body, to pre- 
vent the bows or hands to gall or 
hurt his.back. Guéillet’s Gent. Did. 
P. 1. i” voc. 
Flefhy PANNICLE, in anatomy, 
a flefhy expanfion which, in horfes 
and feveral large animals, lies im- 
mediately under the fkin, and is 
made up of mufcular fibres, where-~ 
by the {kin is moved or drawn into 
wrinkles, to fhake off the duft, flies, 
or any thing elfe that hangs loofe 
upon the hair. It is moft thick and 
diftin& over the ribs, flanks, fides 
of the belly; as alfo on both fides 
the neck; but adheres fo to the fkin, 
that itis fearce to be diftinguifhed , 
from it,: but where the fkin is Joofe 
and moveable. It is alfo a great de- 
fence, and ferves to keep a horfe 
warm in cold weather. Gib/ou’s 
Difeafes of Horfes. 
PANTON-SHOE, or PanTa- 
BLE-SHOE, a horfe’s fhoe contrived 
for receiving narrow and hoof-bound > 
heels. Its fpunges are much thick- 
er on the infide than on the outfide, . 
fo that the part which refts upon the 
horn, or hoof, runs flopewife, e 
\ the 


_. the calves o 
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“the end, that the thicknefs of the in- 
fide of the fhoe may bear up the 
heel, and throw or puth it..to the 
-outfide. Panton-fhoes are likewife 
proper for horfes that havs falfe 


quarters. Gwillet. See NARROW- 
Heeus, &es. pe, | 
PARALYTIC Diferders. See 


the apticlesPats Yen grt So 

PARING a horse's foot is to cut 
off his nails, that is, the horn and 
fole of his foot, which is done with 


a butteris, in order to fhice him. 


See BurTreris. Guillet. 


The original defign of thoeing 


horfes was undoubtedly intended as 
a. prefervation, of the hoof, and a de- 
fence of the fole: but no one could 
think it neceffary to pare away what 
he wanted to preferve -by the ufe of 
the fhoes, becaufe that would be to 
aét contrafy to his firft principles, 
and deftroy his own work. . This 
precaution could never be recom- 
mended, but in cafes where the 
horny fole is uneven, infomuch that 
the fhoe could not bear equally up- 
on it, which would take off frota 
its neceflary firmnefs; in fuch a 
cafe, it may be reafonable, other- 
wife it would be very abfurd. La 

Foffe’s Obfervations on Horfes. 
- In England, the fmith or farrier 
holds the horfe’s foot between his 
knees, in which pofture he pares the 
foot, fets on the fhoe, drives the 
nails, and rivets them ;, and all this 
alone without any afliftance from 
the groom... . 
. PART, in the manage, in French 
partir, is ufed to fignity the motion 
and aétion of a horfe when put on 
at full fpeed. From the horfe’s 
arting to his ftop there is comimon- 
ly two hundred paces of ground. 
To make your horfe part with a 
good, grace, you muft put your bri- 
dle three fingers lower, and prefs 
gently with your heels, or only with 
your legs, See EcHa- 


PER: 
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To PaRT again. See REPART. 
External Parts of a horfe’s body. 
_ 1. The hair. The hair and hide 
are in general all.the hair and fkin 
of the.body of the horfe, 2 
2. The mane, which is the long 
hait onthe horfe’s ails 
. The topping; or fore-top. 
bi The Pater lock, or Baek: 
which is the hait that grows behind 
the feet. rs 
5. The coronet, or cronet ;, which 
is the hair that grows over the top 


of the hoofs. 


.6: The brills; which are the 
hair on the eye-lids. 
The Head, Neck, and Breaft. 1. 
The creft, or crift: this is the ridge 
on the upper part of the neck, where 
the mane grows. 

2. The neck:. this is accounted 
all. from the head to the breaft and 
fhoulders. , ey 

3. The breaft, brifket or cheft ; 
which is the fore-part of the neck 
at the fhoulders, down the fore-legs. _ 

4. The ftar in the forehead. . 

5. The rache down to the face 3 
when the hair there is of another co- 
lour, different from the reft of the 
head. 

/The body. -1. The withers ;. are 
the top of the fhoulder-blades, at the 
fetting on of the neck. 

2. The dock ; which is the place 
where the faddle is fet. 

3. The navel-gall. 

4. The reins ; which is all the 
middle of the back from the mane 
to the tail; the ridge of the back. 
g. The dock or ftrunt; is the 
tail of the horfe. . 

6. The fundament, or tuel; (i.¢.) 
the arfe-hole. 

7. The fway, or fwayed back, 
is the hollow, or finking down of 
the back-bone. 

8. The thropple. i eae 

g. The girth-place ; which is the 
fore-part of the belly. 

eet. ' goa The 
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‘10. The belly ; the middle of the 
belly where thie’ navel is:; ; the navel- 
in 

.“Phe' flank ; witht is the 
nue part: of the belly, next the 
fheath. 

12. The groins, which are the 
hinder parts near the thighs, on each 
fide the fheath. 

13. The fheath, is the loofe fkin 
within which is the yard. 

14. The yard, is his byental. 

15. The nut; which is the bob 
at the end of his yard. 

16. The cods; which are the fkin 
in which the ftones are. 

17. The fillets; which are the 
fore-parts of the thoulders next the 
breafts. 

18. The fides ; the: nearer fide, 
farther-fide, rifing fide. | 

19. The buttocks ; thefe are the 
hinder parts of a horfe’s body. 

zo. The top of the buttock; which 
is that part next the ridge of the 
back and tail. 

The thighs and legs. 1. The ftiffie, 
of ftiffie-joint ; is the firft joint and 
bending next the buttock, and a- 
bove the thigh, which bends’ for- 
* wards. 

2. The thigh; which is that part 

between the chambrel and ftiffle- 
joint. 
3. The » chambrel, or elbow; : 
which is the joint, or bending of the 
upper part of the hinder leg, that 
bends backwards from the body. 

‘4. The ham and bight, or bought; 
which is the inward bent and bend- 
ing of the chambre] ; it is alfo ufed 
for the bending of the knees-in the 
foremoft legs. 

5. The hough, leg, or thank; 
which reaches from the chambrel to 


the fet-leck, or paftern- -joint of the 


foot. 

6. The. finall of the lee, is the 
{mall part-of the legs, both in the 
hinder and fore-legs. 


PAR 
. The foul of the leg. | 

3. The back-finew of the leg, 
is the back of the legs above the fet- 
16ekyoss4) 

9. The pattern, fet- lock-joint, 
or ancle, is the joint in the fet- 
lock, which bends in all the feet for- 
wards. 

10: The coronet, is the foot a- 
bove the hoof of fhe ancle- -joint, fo 
x ied in all the feet. 

.. The curb. BL 

12. The fhoulder, is that part’, 
which extends from the withers to 
the top joint of the thigh. 

13. The thigh ; which each 
from the bent of the thigh to the 
knee. 

14. The knee, is the middle 
joint of the foremoft feet, and which 
bends onwards. 

15. The farther leg before, is 
the right leg before. 

16. The next, or nearer leg be- 
fore, is the left leg of the rifing fide 
before, or the rifing fide. 

The feet. 1. The hoof, or horn. 

2. The coffin, is the hollow ef 
the hoof in which the foot is fixed, 
the foot fallen off. 

3. The frufh, is the tender part: 
of the hoof next the heel. 

4. The fole of the foot. 

5. The frog of the foot; which 
fome call the ball of the foot., 

6. The rift of the hoof, is that 
part that is pared or cut off, it be- 
ing too long grown; the fpace be- 
tween the frufh and the heel. 

7. The heel, is the rifing in the 
middle of the (le the narrow heel. 

8, The toes, are the fore-parts. 
of the hoofs; the quarters, the in- 
fides of the hoofs. 

g. The. paftern, or foot, is that 
part under the fet-lock, to the hoof. 

PaRTs of a horfe's bod proper ta 
bleed in. 1. It is ufual to bleed 
horfes in the jugular veins, which lie 
on each fide of the neck, for the 

farcy; 
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farey, mange, repletion, and feve- 
ral other diftempers;~ and alfo by 


way of repletion, twice a year, to 
’ all horfes that feed well and labour 


but little. > 

2. Blood is ufually taken from 
the temples, with a fmall lancet, 
for bites or blows on the eyes. 

3. Farriers have a lancet made 
on purpofe for opening of veins be- 
neath the tongue, .for head-aches, 
or for being difgufted or over-heated 
by exceffive labour, or’ for cholics, 
and the vives. ay 

‘4. It is ufual to bleed horfes in 
the griftle of the nofe, without any 
regard whether they hit the vein or 
not; and this is alfo for cholics, 
vives, and being over-much heated. 

5. Horfes are let blood in the 
middle of the palate, above the 
fourth bar, with a lancet or fharp 
horn, when they have been difguft- 


ed, harrafled, or over-heated and 


dull. 


6. Blood is taken from the bafi- - 


Jick, or thigh-veins of horfes, for 
ftrains in the fhoulders, or the mange 
in thofe parts. 

7. Horfes are blooded in the paf- 
terns, with a fleam ora lancet, for 
ftrains or infirmities in the hams or 
knees. 

8. They are let blood in the toes, 


with a buttrice, or drawing-iron, 


for beating in the feet, and infirmi- 


ties in the legs, fuch as fwellings” 


and oppreffions of the nerves. 

9. The flank veins are fometimes 
opened, with a fmall lancet made 
for that purpofe, for the farcy. 

10. Blood is drawn with fleams 


_in the flat of the thighs, for blows 


and ftrains in the haunches. 

~11. They bleed in the tail or 

dock, with a long lancet, for a fe- 

ver and purfinefs. ir 
PASSADE, in the manage, is a 


_ tread, or way, that a horfe makes 


eftener than once. upon the fame 
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extent of ground, pafling and’ re- 
pafling from one end of it’s length to 
the other, which cannot be done’ 
without changing the hand, or turn- 
ing and making a demi-tour at each. 
of the extremities of the ground. 
Hence it comes that there are feve- 
ral ferts of pafflades, according to 
the different ways of turning, in or- 
der to part, or put on again and re- 
turn upon the fame pifte or tréad, 
which we call clofing the paffade. 
See CLOSE and SERRER. 

A PassaveE of five times, ora 
demivolt of five times, is a demi- 
tour made at the end of the ftraight 
line, one hip in, in five times of a 
gallop-upon the haunches ; and at 
the fifth time ought to have clofed’ 
the demivolt, and to prefent upon 
the paffade-lme ftraight and ready 
to return. The demivolts of five 
times or periods, are the moft com- 
mon airs of changing the hand, or 


_ turning, that are now prattifed. 


Furious PASSADES, thofe perform- 
ed upon a full career, being moftly . 
ufed in duels. To make thefe paf- 
fades, you put your horfe ftraight 
forwards, and towards the extremity 
of the line make a half ftop, keeping 
the horfe ftraight without traverfing ; 
then you make the demivolt at three 
times, in fuch a manner, that the 
third time the horfe prefents ftraight: 
upon the paffade line ready to fet out 
again upon a fhort. gallop. ‘You. 
continue this fhort gallop half the 
length of the paflade, then you put: 
on furioufly at.full fpeed; and at the 
end.of the paffade mark a half ftop, 
and then a demivolt of three times. 
This you continue to do as long. as. 


the horfe’s wind and ftrength will. 


hold. This paffade at full fpeed, 
fuppofes that the horfe.has an excel- 
lent’: mouth, and requires ftrength 
and‘ agility both in the horfe and 
horfeman. There are but few horfes 
that are capable ‘of it. 

Pas- 


a 


Shoulders. 
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_PassavbeE of one time, isa demi-_ 
volt or turn, made by the horfe, in 


one time, of his fhoulders and 
haunches. To make this paffade, 
which is the moft perfect of all, the 
horfe fhould ftand ftraight upon the 
paflade-line; and then, putting for- 
wards, he forms a half: ftop, making 
falcades two or three times in fuch 
a manner, that he is full ftraight 


upon the line; and at the laft time, © 


he prepares to turn nimbly, and re- 
tain to fix.his haunches as a center ; 
fo that the demivolt is performed in 
only one time of the fhoulders: and 
though the haunches make likewife 
atime, they make it in the center, 
or upon the fame f{pot, and de ferme 
a ferme, as the French call it. 

Raifed or high PassaDEs, are 
thofe in which the demivolts are 
made in corvets. 

In all paffades, the horfe fhould, 
in making the demivolts, gather and 
bring in his body, making his 
haunches accompany his fhoulders, 
without falling back, or not going 
forward enough each time: and he 
fhould go in a ftraight line, without 
traverfing or turning his croup ou 
of the line., Guillet. ‘ 

PASSAGE, in the manage. To 
paflage a horfe, is to make him go 
upon a walk or trot upon two piftes 
or treads, between the two heels, 
and fide-ways, fo that his hips make 
a tract parallel to that made by hus 
It is but of late that 
paflaging upon a trot has been ufed, 
for formerly the word paflage figni- 
fied walking a horfe upon two treads 
behind the two heels. prey 

A horfe is paflaged upon two 
ftrait lines, along a wall or hedge: 
he is likewife paffaged upon his own 
Jength upon volts, in going fide- 
ways upon.a circle, round a center, 
the femi-diameter. being above. his 
own length, fo that he looks into 
the volt, and half his fhoulders go 

. j 
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before the croup. In all paflaging; 
the horfe’s outward fore-leg mutt 
crofs or lap a great deal over the it: . 
ward fore-leg, at every fecond time 
he marks. Ina paflage of a walk; 
and that of a trot, the motion of the 
horfe is the fame, only one is fwifter 
than the other. 5 

PassaGE upon a ftraight line, is 
a fort of manage practifed but little 
in France, but very much in Italy, 
and yet more in Germany. For 
this manage they chufe a horfe that 
is not fiery, but has a good a€tive 
motion with him, and leading upon 
a ftrait line, upon a walk or trot; 
teach him to lift two legs together, 
one before and one behind, in the 
form of a St. Andrew’s crofs, and in 
fetting thefe two to the ground, to 
raife the other two alternately, and 
keep them a long while in the air, 
and that.in fuch a manner, that e- 
very time he gains a foot of ground 
forwards. ‘The beauty of paflaging 
confifts in holding the legs long in 
the air. The motion of the legs in 
this paflage is the fame with that of 
a wale or trot, for they go in the 
fame order; and the only difference 
is, that in paflaging upon a ftraight 
line the legs are kept longer in the 
air. Your proud ftately hories, and 
thofe which are accuftoméd to this 
fort of paflage, are proper for a ca- 
roufel, or a magnificent fhew. ‘The 
difference of a proud ftately prancing 
horfe, and a paffaging one, confifts 
only in this, that your ftately horfes 
do the former naturally, and do not 
keep their legs fo long in the air as - 
in paflaging right out. ' | 

But for a paflage there is fo much 
art required, that’a horfe is two or 
three years in breeding to that ma- 
nage; and of fix horfes, it is very 
much if two of them fucceed in it. 
Guillet. A eS EY 

PASTERN of a bor/e is the dif- 


tance between the joint of that name __ 


and 
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and the coronet of the hoof. ‘This 
part fhould be fhort, ve yet in 
middle-fized horfes, becaufe long 
pafterns are weak, and cannot. fo 
well endure travel. Some have them 
fo long ‘and flexible, that the horfe 
in walking almoft touches.the ground 
with them, which is a great imper- 
fection, and a fign of little or no 
ftrength; fuch horfes not being fit 
- for any fort of toil or fatigue. 

PasTERN-JoiIntT, called alfo the 
fetlock of a horfe’s leg, is the joint 
above the paftern, which ferves for 
a fecond knee in each fore leg, and 
a fecond ham or hough to each hin- 
der leg. A horfe is long or fhort 
jointed, according to the fhortnefs 
or length of the paftern, and the 
fhort-jointed is the bett. 

The paftern-joint is faid to be 
crowned, when, without being gall- 
ed or hurt, there is a fwelling round 
it, beneath the fkin, in form of a 

‘circle, and about half the breadth 
of one’s finger: it proceeds from 
fome humour gathered there through 
much travel, and fhews that the 
horfe’s legs’ have been too much 
ufed. When the paftern-joint fwells, 
after travelling, chafe it every morn- 
ing and evening with a mixture of 


two parts of brandy and one of oil. 


of nuts. If the {welling be large, 
apply the red-honey charge, with a 
convenient bath; and, if it be hard, 
-lay on a poultice of rue boiled in 
thick wine. ‘Solleyfell. 

For other diforders of the paftern, 
fee the article CRATCHES, INTER- 
FERING, PaINs, STRAINS, @&e. 

PASTURE for horfes. See the 
article FEEDING of horfes. 

PATIN-SHOE, a horfe-fhoe fo 
called, under which is foldered a fort 
of half-ball of iron, hollow with- 
in: it is ufed for hip-fhot horfes, 

-and put upon a found foot, to the 
end that the horfe, not being able 
to ftand upon that foot without pain, 


PER 


may be conftrained to fupport him= 


‘felf upon the lame foot, and fo hin- 
der the finews from fhrinking, and. 


the haunch from drying up. They 
likewife clap patin-fhoes upon horfes 
that are {prained in the -houlders. 
Guillet. 

A great many ignorant pretend- 


ers, when a horfe has been newly | 


lamed in the fhoulder, peg the other 


the lame fhoulder upon a ftretch; 


and fome turn them immediately out _ 


to grafs: but all this is very pre- 
pofterous, and the direct way to ren- 
der him incurably lame; a patin- 
fhoe being only neceffary in old 
lamenefles, where the mufcles have 
‘been a long while contraé&ted. Gib- 
fons Difeafes of Horfes. 

PAW the ground. A horfe paws 
the ground, when his leg being ei- 
ther tired or painful, he does not 
reft it upon the ground, and fears to 
hurt himfelf as he walks. | 

PEACH COLOUR of a borfe. 
See the article BLossom. 

PEARL; called alfo Pin, and 
WEB, or any unnatural {pot or thick 
film over an horfe’s eye; proceeds 
from fome ftroke or blow received, 
or from the fire or dam. The pearl 
is known by a little round thick 
white fpot, like a pearl, (from which 
it took its name) growing on the 
fight of the eye. 

As for the cure, it is the fame as 
for blood-fhotten eyes. See EYEs, 
and BLOOD-sHOTTEN Eres. Rz- 
fiic. Didt. | H 

- PEAS, in dieting a horfe. See 
the article FEEDING of borfes. 

PERICARDIUM, in anatomy, 
the capfula which includes the heart. 
See the-article HEART. 

PERIPNEUMONY. See the ar- 
ticle PLEURISY. 

PERITONEUM, ‘in anatomy, 
adouble membrane, of an oval figure, 
which covers the whole guts. Its 

infide 
7 


‘foot, or fet ona pattin-fhoe to bring ~ 


= 
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infide is-fmooth, and: lined with. a- 
mucus, which: helps to keep the guts 
moift: from this-allthe parts of the 
lower belly. are‘furnifhed with their 
proper membranes. It has feveral 
Teamene Ay which the guts are 
tied in their proper fituation, which 
preferve them from being intangled 
by violent motions;, and it alfo af- 
fords.a ftrong ligament to the liver; 
and within its duplicature are a vait 
number of veffels,. which have com- 
munication with all the parts of the 
lower belly:  Gibjfon’s Difeafes of 
Horfes. 

PESATE,PESADE, orPosapr, 
in’ the manage, is the motion of a 
horfe that, in lifting or raifing his 
fore-quarters, keeps his  hind-legs 
upon the ground, without ftirring ; 
fo that’ he miarks no time with his 
haunches, till his fore-legs reach 
the ground. ‘This motion is the 
true means: to fix his head and his 
haunches, to make hnn ply and 
bend his fore thighs, and to hinder 
him from ftamping and clattering 
with his feet. If you defign to put 
yon to'corvets,, make pefates 

is firft leffon: for pefates are the 
foundation: of all-airs:. See SToP, 
and HauF-SToP. Guillet. 

PHLEGM,, oné of the four hu- 
mours whereof the ancierit phyficians 
thought the mafs of fluids in the 
animal ceconomy to confift; being 
the fame with what is otherwife call- 
ed; pituita. Solleyfell, gives’ a long 
catalogue of medicines -proper for 
purging phlegm. 

PHLEGMON,, a fpecies of tu- 
mour proceeding from blood, or more 
properly; from a'plethora, is known 
by its heat, tenfion,; and pulfation 
of the principal artery that conveys 
the blood itito the part where the tu- 
mour is feated, when: the veins and 
other returning! véffels are broke, 
or. obftruéted, fo as to caufe an ac~ 
cumulation, or, according. to the 


om kh EB 
vulgar phrafe, agathering. Gib/on’s 
Difeafes of Horfes. See the. article 
‘Tumour. 

PIAFFEUR, in the manage, ig 
a proud: ftately horfe,. who, being 
full of mettle or fire, reftlefs and 
forward, with @ great deal of mo- 
tion, and an exceflive eagernefs to 
go forwards, makes this motion the 
more that you endeavour to keep 
him in, and bends his leg up to his 
belly: he fnorts, traverfes if he can, 
and by his fiery aétion fhews his reft- 
lefinefs, whence fome, though very 
inproperly, fay, he dances. 

Such horfes as thefe, ot fuch ag 
are bred to paflage upon a ftrait 
line, are much admired in carou- 
fals and magnificent feftivals. See 
Snort and Passape. Guillet. 

PICKER, Horfe-picker, in the 
manage, is an iron inftrument five 
or fix inches long, bent or crooked: 
on one fide, and flat and pointed on 
the other,-ufed by grooms to cleanfe 
the infide of the manage-horfe’s feet, 
and pick out the earth and fand that’ 
has get into them. Guillet. 

PiLLAR. Moft great manages’ 
have pillars fixed’ in the middle off 
the manage-ground,. to point out) 
the center; but all manages in’ ge- 
neral have. upon the fide or circum- 
ference, other pillars placed, two’ 
and two, at certain diftances, from 
whence they are called the two pil- 
lars, to diftinguifh them from that! 
of the center... 

When we fpeak of the former, 
we call it working round the pillar; 
and when we refer fo the other two,‘ 
we call it, working between’ the 
two pillars. The pillar of the cen- 
ter ferves to regulate and adjuft the 
extent.of ground, to’ the end that’ 
the manage upon volts may be per- 
formed with method and_ juftnefs, 
and that they may work ina f{quare® 
by rule and’ meafure, upon four 
lines of the volt,: which'ought to-be* 

imagined 
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Gmagined at an equal diftance from 
tthe center, It ferves likewife to 
‘break unruly high-mettled horfes, 
without endangering the rider, the 


shorfe being tied to a long rope, one . 


end. of which. is made fatt to a pillar, 
and managed by a man placed by 
the pillar, which keeps the horfe in 
fubjection,, and hinders him from 
flying out... 

To break fuch an unruly. fiery 
horfe, and) make him» go forwards, 
put the caveflon upon him, and 
make. faft the rope to the middle 
ring and to the ;pillar, trot him 
round the pillar without any perfon 
on his back, and fright him with 
ithe fhambrier or rod, that he may 
know it,’ and fly from the leaft ap- 
pearance of a blow. This done, 
you may mount him round the pil- 
Jar, and put him on, fo as that he 
fhall not be able either to rear up or 
-to ftop, in.order to do mifchief ; for 
the dread of the fhambrier will pre- 


vent. all diforders, and hinder him 


from ftopping. 
- The duke of Newcaftle fays, this 
is the only cafe in which the ufe of 
sthe pillar fhould be fuffered ; for, in 
general, hes fo:far from approving 
,of the pillar, that he afhrms it only 
fpoils horfes.; becaufe round it they 
only work. by rota, and, having their 
veyes always fixed upon the fame ob- 
jects, know not how to manage elfe- 
where; but inftead of obeying the 
-hand and the heels, know nothing 
‘but the rope and the chambrier. In 
fuch manages as have not this pillar, 
you muft imagine a place where it 
fhould be, that is, you muft confi- 
der the middle of the ground as the 
_ center, in order to regulate and fa- 
cilitafe manages upon rounds. See 
Rope and Ropes. | 
The two pillars are placed at the 
-diftance of two or three paces the 
one from the other. We put a horfe 
-between thefe with a caveflon of lea- 
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ther, or cord, mounted with -two 


big»ropes, that anfwer from the one 
pillar.to the other. You mutt ply 
yourshorfe with the caveffon ropes, 
and make him rife between the two ‘ 
pillars: when once he has gota 
habit of curvetting with eafe, he will 
give you a good feat on’ horfeback, 
and .by the liberty of his pofture 
make you keep the counterpoife of 
your body, and teach you to ftretch 
out yourhams. Gydllet. 

PINCHING, in horfemanhhip, a 
term ufed to exprefg a method of 
trying a horfe’s mettle, or vigour, 
and of: fhewing it to a purchafer 
when the creature is on fale. 

The whole method js, when the 
rideris on his back, ‘he keeps him 
ftanding ftill, and keeping him faft 
with the bridle-hand, he applies the 
fpurs to the hair of thefides. If the 
horfe is impatient under this, and 
draws himfelf up, and wants to go 
forward, it-isafign of vigour and 
mettle. But the purchafer ought to 
try the thing himfelf, on the horfe’s 
back ; for the jockies have the art 
of making the dulleft‘horfe feem to 
have mettle in thefe trials. The 
purchafer muft alfo diftinguith: be- 


tween the reftlefinefs of the horfe 


under this ‘treatment that arifes from 
vigour, and that which arifes from 
the horfe’s being ticklifh, and which 
goes off immediately. . See the arti- 
cle METTLED. 

PISSING. of blood. See the arti- 
cle STALING. . 

PISTE, in the manage; is the 
tread or tract that a horfe makes 


upon the ground he goes over. This 


horfeman obferves the pifte, and 
makes it his bufinefs to follow the 
tread, that is, he follows his ground 


regularly, without enlarging or nar- 


rowing, without traverfing or -en- 
tabling; fuch a horfe works well 


‘upon two treads; he works well 


with one pifte, Guillet. \ 
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PLAISTER, or PiastTer, in 


the farrier’s difpenfatory, a com- 
pofition made of -oils,, wax, rofin, 
gums, meals, roots, and many o- 
ther things reduced to powder, but 
fo compounded and mixed with re- 
finous ingredients, that it keeps a 
folid form, and adheres clofe to any 
part whereunte it is applied. All 
outward intentions of ripening, 
drawing, detergmg, and repelling 
are aimed at by plaifters;. and in 
fome cafes they are very ferviceable, 
though they are but little ufed to 
horfes, , becaufe of the hair which 
~.makes them fomewhat difficult and 
troublefome; and likewife as fome 
of them are hard to be made: and 
therefore charges have chiefly taken 
place, inftead of them, in the prac- 
_ tice of moft farriers and’ horfernen, 
though in fome cafes plaifters are 
more’ conyenient, and ufeful than 
they; and are alfo of longer dura- 
tion. and. continuance. We  fhall 
therefore begin with thofe difpenfa- 
tory forms that are chiefly made ufe 
of in the compofition of charges, or 
_ have otherwife obtained in the far- 
rier’s practice. 

Diachylon. *« Take mucilage of 
‘ marfhmallow - roots, fenugreck, 
¢ and linfeed, of each a:pound ; 
‘ old oil, three pounds; litharge, 
*.one pound and an half; boil toa 
_* confiftence.” The litharge mutt 
be made into fine powder; and fift- 
ed and boiled with the other ingre- 
dients in a wide-mauthed pan that 
ys not deep; if itis not of an high 
enough confiftence, when the watery 
parts of the mucilage are evaporated, 
you muft put in more water, other- 
wife it will turn black: but the 
matter muft be boiling-hot when you 
put in the water, or elfe taken off-to 
be quite cold, otherwife it will flow 
over the pan. This is a plaifter of 
very great ufe as a cooler and drier; 
and therefore many perfons cure 
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- heat, 
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fmail fores with it fpread upon cloth 
or leather. It is alfo the bafis of 
many extemporaneous forms, and 
is an admirable ingredient in moft 
ftrengthening charges, and other 
ftrengthening plaifters, . 
Diachylon with the gum. ¢ Take 
of mucilage made of raifins, figs, 
fenugreek, marfhmallow - roots, 
and Jinfeed, half a pound; bird- 
lime and juices oh orrice and 
{quills, and fheep’s-foot oil, of 
each an ounce and a half; oils of 
orrice, camomile, and dill, of each 
eight ounces ; litharge, in fine 
powder, one pound; : turpentine, 
three ounces; rofin and yellow 
wax, of each two ounces; firft 
boil the mucilage with tbe oils and | 
litharge, till the litharge is tho- 
roughly diffolved; then mix the 
other mgredients, keeping conti- 
nually ftirring. Laft of all, add 
bdellium, fagapenum, and am- 
moniacum ftrained; and make ‘a. 
plaifter to be formed into rolls.’ 
This is an admirable good: plaifter 
to foften and fuppurate tumours ; 
being fpread thick upon leather, or 
poured warm upon the part, firft 
fhaving away the hair; or to be 
mixed with charges or cataplafms of 
that intention. It alfo does fervice . 
in being applied to finew-{prains, or 
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-to any weak part, unlefs there be a 


tco great defluxion of humours; in 
which cafe, it would be apt to caufe 
pain, and inflammation : but, 
when it is mixed with others that 
are repellent, it feldom has any fuch. 
effect. 
Mucilage PuarsTER. ‘¢ Take 
‘ mucilage of elm-bark, fenugreek, 
‘ and linfeed, of each four ounces 
‘ and a half; oils of camomile, lil- 
« lies, and dill, of each an ounce and 
‘ a half; boil the mucilage with the 
© oils, till the watery parts are con- 
‘ fumed then take ammoniacum 
‘ galbanum, fagapenum, and opo- 
' ponax, 
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ponax, diffolved and ftrained with 
vinegar, of each half an ounce; 
yeliow wax/ cut into fmall flices, 
twenty ounces; boil all together, 
till they be thoroughly incorpo- 
rated; and when the plaifter is 
removed from the fire, and almoft 
cold, take two drams of faffron in 
fine powder, and fift into it, ftir- 
¢ ring till all be thoroughly mixed.’ 
This is accounted the beft fuppyra- 
tive plaifter to ripen any fwelling, 
and fit it to break; and, becaufe it 
is of a foft confiftence, it is very 
proper to be mixed with openers 
and meals, to be applied after the 
manner of a\chargej or if it be ap- 
plied by itfelf, the belt way is’ to 
fhave away the hair, and pour it 
warm upon the part, {preading it 
very thick with a wooden flice, and 
laying over it flokes of the colour of 
the horfe: it is very good to Jay on 
wind-galls, and all flatulent tumours 
pn any part of a horfe’s body; it 
will foon ripen the jelly, and make 
’ it turn, to matter, . 

De Minio or Red-lead Plaifter. 
¢ Take red-lead, nine ounces; oil 
‘ of rofes, one pound and a half; 
‘-vingegar, fix ounces: boil to a 
€ due confiftence.’ 

This plaifter requires much the 
fame care in making as the diachy- 
lon, and is good in all the fame in- 
tentions. The red de-minio is made 
thus, wiz. ¢ Take red lead, one 
¢ pound ;. oil of rofes, a pound and 
‘ ahalf; yellow wax, halfa pound: 
¢ boil to a confiftence.”’ This is 
intitled. to the fame yirtues as the 
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other, but is apt to dry and turn » 


brittle. . 

De Minio with Soap. ‘ Take 
olive-oil, two pounds; red-lead, 
one pound; Caftile-foap, half a 
pound: firft boil the red-lead 
and ‘oil, till they be incorporated 
together; adding a little vinegar 
to feparate the parts of the red- 
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‘ lead; ‘and when the watery parts 
‘ are evaporated, which may be 
‘ known by letting a little of it 
‘ cool, and fqueezing it between’ 
‘ your fingers: if it ficks, and no 
¢ water {queezes out, it is then 
¢ enough, fo that you may add your 
* foap in thin flices; and when all 
‘ is thoroughly incorporated, take 
¢ it off the 
¢ rolls.’ 
This is an admirable good plaif- - 
ter, and a great ftrengthener of the 
nervous and finewy parts; and for 
that reafon is very proper for horfes 
that cannot be {pared from riding 
or labour: it may be fpread thick 
on leather, and applied to the griev- 
ed part, the hair being firft fhaved 
away: and it will remove moft pains 
in the joints or finews, after old | 
ftrains by hard labour, or any other 


fire, and make it up into 


‘accident. 


‘ Take 
‘ frogs, No. 6. earth-worms, half 
‘ a pound; hog’s-lard, two pounds ; 
€ and as much white-wine; boil to 
‘ the confumption of the aquofity, 
‘ that is, till the watery parts are 
‘ evaporated: then ftrain the lard; 
* to which add a pound of litharge; 
‘and with frefh wine boiled till 
‘ they be incorporated. Then put 
‘ in wax, oil of bays, and fpike, 
‘ of each four ounces; viper’s fat, 
‘ three ounces; frankincenfe, two 
¢ 
€ 
¢ 
« 
¢ 
€ 
¢ 
« 
< 
¢ 
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Mercurial Plaifter. 


ounces ; and euphorbium in pow- 
der, half an ounce, with quick- 
filver, half a pound, firft well in- 
corporated with two ounces of tur= 
pentine ; liquid ftorax, an ounce 
and a half; and the oil of {pike 
likewifé may be kept apart for 
this ufe, i. e.. to incorporate 
with the mercury, becaufe it will 
work the eafier, and take it up 
the. fooner.” This is one of the 
beft plaifters that ever was fram- 
ed to diffolve ajl nodes and hard 
{wellings, in any part of the body; 
‘ it 
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it may be ipread on leather very 
thick: and, the hair being firft fhav- 
ed away, may be applied to fpavins, 
jardons, carbs, {plents, ofslets, and 
if they be not of any long ftanding, 
#t will either difolve them quite, or 
fo far nove the humours, that they 
will ytpen and turn to impofthuma- 
tion. It will cure fcabby or tetter- 
ous ulcers, and nothing is compar- 
able to it for wind-galls, except 
cauftic medicines; all hard fwell- 
‘ings of the kerne!s about the throat, 
or any other part, wil] {eon yield to 
it. ‘It-does the greateft wonders 
imaginable in the cure of ulcers that 
ate hard, and dead about the edges; 
applying it conftantly {pread over 
‘the pledgit or tent. It will alfo, 
‘by continual ufe, foften warts, rat- 
tails, feratches, and other hard ex- 
‘erefcences about the legs and paf- 
terns; and will wafte and diffolve 
thofe excrefcences that are foft and 
4pungy: If it be ufed as a cover over 
alcers, it muft be renewed every 
tay, or every other day, like the 
‘dreffings of a wound: but when it 
ts applied to parts that are dry, it 
meeds only be renewed as often as it 
begins to loofen. 


Sulphur PLAaisTER of Rolundus. 


“Take balfam of fulphur, three 
“ ounces: yellow wax, half an 
“ ounce; rofin, three drams; melt 
* them together ; and add myrrh in 
© fine powder, three ounces anda 
¢ half; and make them into a plaif- 
¢ ter.” This is an admirable falve 
to drefs wounds and ulcers, and is 
very proper for horfes that are ob- 
liged to travel; it being an eafy and 
no way troublefome dreffing. 
Hemlock PLAISTER with ammo- 
‘niacum. © Take juice of hemlock, 
* four ounces; vinegar of fquills 
¢ and gum ammoniacum, of each 
* eight ounces: diffolve the gum 
with the juice over a gentle fire ; 
$and continue ftirring, till the 
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¢ juices are evaporated ; and that 
* the whole is brought to the ‘con- 
« fiftence of an emplatter.” This is 
an excellent difcutient plaifter, and 
may be applied to diffolve. hard, 
knotty fwellings in any part of the 
body of an horfe: it will alfo be of 
fervice to an horfe that is difeafed in 
his {pleen or liver, and may be ap- 
plied all over the part, fhaving away 
the hair. 

Strengthening PLAISTER. © Take 
common pitch, half a pound: de 
minio plaifter, or diachylon, fix 
ounces ; common turpentine, two 
ounces 5 oil-olive, half an ounce; 
melt all thefe together, in a pip- 
kin, over hot embers; continually 
ftirring them; and, when they are 
diffolved, add bole in fine pow- 
der, four ounces; dragon’s blood, 
one ounce; myrrh and aloes in 
fine powder, of each an ounce and 
a half.” 

Another. © Take diachylon, or 
de minio, four ounces; common 
pitch, half a pound; yellow wax, 
two ounces; oil-olive, eight 
ounces; break the pitch into fmall 
pieces ; cut the plaifters and wax 
into thin flices; and diffolve them 
in the oil; then-add frankincenfe, 
myrrh, maftich, and aloes in fine 
powder, of each an ounce; dra- 
gon’s-blood, and bole-armoniac,. 
of each two ounces; powder of 
galls, and cyprefs nuts, of each 
an gunce and a half; feeds of 
plantain, pomegranate-bark, and 
balauftines made into fine powder, 
of each fix drams: mix them all 
together; continually ftirring ; 
and, if it be too hard, add a lit- 
tle oil of turpentine; and make it 
into a mafs fit to be formed into 
rolls.’ " 
Thefe are fit to be applied to 
parts that have been newly ftrain- 
ed or luxated: they may be fpread 
on leather, fhaving away the hairs 
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when. applied toa finew; but if it 
be to dit fhoulder, hip, or fwayed 
back, the better way is to diffolve 
and apply it chargewife all over the 
part, covering it with fiokes or hair 
of the horfe’s colour, and renewing 
it as often as it begins to crumble, 
until the part is perfeétly ftrength- 
ened. Gib/on's Farrier’s Difpenfa- 
tory. 
PLANCH-SHOE. 
ticle HoRSE-SHOE. 
PLANET-STRUCK, or 
SHREW-RUNNING, as it is called 
by fome, is a diftemper in horfes, 
being a deprivation of feeling or mo- 
tion, not ftirring any of the mem- 
bers, but that they remain in the 
fame form as when the beaft was 
firft feized with it. It proceeds 
forietimes from choler and phlegm, 

- faperabundantly mixed together ; 
fometimes from melancholy blood, 
being a cold and dry humour which 
affects the hinder part of the brain ; 
fometimes from extreme -heat and 
cold, or raw digeftion, ftriking in- 
to the veins fuddehly; or, laftly, 
from extreme hunger, occafioned by 

i: fafting. ' 

_ --If the difeafe proceeds from heat, 
it may be known by the hotnefs of 
the’ horfe’s breath, and the free 
fetching of his wind; but if from 
eold, by a ftuffing and poze in his 

~ head. 

For the cure. Some prefcribe to 
hang a flint-ftone over his head, or 

_ fome cold iron, as an‘ old fcythe, 
&c. others, to give him fifteen feeds 
of fingle piony; others prefcribe ex- 

 ercife before and after water; to mix 

_ hemip-feed in his provender, and to 

_ caufe him to fweat, by giving him 

__mifletoe of the oak, muftard-feed, 

feed of black poplar, cinquefoil, 

4 germander, hyflop. 

wort. Ruftic: Did. 

__ Theancient farriers, and many of 


See the ar- 


» and St. John’s- 


the country people te this day,-when’ 
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they fee a horfe or bullock have hig 
limbs fuddenly taken from him, and 
not being able to think what thould 
be the caufe of fuch an unexpeécted 
change, believe him either to be 
planet-ftruck or fhrew-run : but thefe 
accidents are owing to the palfy, and 
therefore fhould be treated a$ dire&t= 
ed in that diforder. See Patsy. 
Gibjon’s Farrier’s Guide. 

PLANTED, a term ufed of 4 
horfe, who is faid to be right planted 
on his limbs, when he ftands equally 
firm on his legs, and not one ad-. 
vanced before the other; his legs 
fhould be wider above than below, 
thatis,. the diftance between his feet 
fhould be lefs than between his fore= 
thighs, at that part next to the 
fhoulders; the knees ought not to he 
too clofe, but the whole leg fhould’ 
defcend- in a ftrait line to the very 
paflern-joint, and the feet fhould be 
turned neither out nor in, the paftern 
being placed about two fingers 
breadth more backwards than the 
coronet. As for the hind-hand, his 
jarrets or hams‘ fhould not -be too 
clofe, and the inftep, which is be- 
twixt the hock and the paftern-joint, 
fhould ftand perpendicular to the 
ground, Solleyfell , 

PLANTED-CoaT. See STARING 
Harr. 

PLATE-LONG, is a woven ftrap, 
four fathoms long, as broad as'three 
fingers, and as thick as one, made 
ufe of in the manage for raifing a 
horfe’s legs, and fometimes for tak- 
ing him down, in order to facilitate’ 
feveral operations of the Farrier. 
Guillet. . dah 

’ PLAT-VEIN, in a horfe, is a vein 
on the infide of each fore-thigh, a lit= 
tle below the elbow, fo called among 
common Farriers. Some call it the 
bafilic vein. 

+ The bleeding of this vein may be 
ftopped, when cut, by filling the 
otifice with the wool of a rabbit, 

er 
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or hare, and afterwards fowing up 
the kin in two parts; upon which 


a little matter will gather together, 
but by greafing the wound it will 


be healed in eight or nine days. 


See the article BLEEDING. 

PLETHORA, an overfulnefs. of 
the blood-veffels, which may be dif- 
covered by a horfe’s being purfive, 
when he is put to any kind of exer- 
cife; that is, if he be not actually 
afthmatic, or. broken-winded ; in 
which cafe bleeding wonderfully re- 
lieves a horfe’s breathing, by leflen- 
ing the quantity of that fluid with 
which his lungs are inflated, or 
blown up. Bracken’s Art of Far- 
riery. See BLEEDING. 

PLEURA, in anatomy, is a very 
fine membrane that lines the whole 
infide of the thorax or breaft, the 
back part of it ferving, like a du- 
plicature, to cover and inclofe the 
great veflels within it that retain to 
the heart and lungs, as its exquifite 
{moothnefs ,preferves the lungs from 
being hurt in their continual dilata- 
tions. ‘This membrane is always 
thought to be the feat of the pleurify 
in man, though I cannot fay I have 
feen it often much affected in a horfe, 
even where the lungs have been 
rotten or inflamed. Gzbfon’s Difeafes 
of Horfes. 

PLEURISY, and PERIPNEU- 
MONY. Thefe diforders have fcarce 
been mentioned by any writer in 
farriery before Mr. Gibjoz, who, by 
frequently examining the carcafes 
of dead horfes, has found them fub- 
ject to the different kinds of in- 
flammations here defcribed. He has 
often difcovered matter on the pleu- 
ra, making its way into the cheft: 
he has found in fome horfes the 
_ whole fubftance of the lungs black, 
and full of gangrened water; and 
in others, abfcefles of various fizes; 
and, in fhort, inflammations in every 
bowel. He has frequently feen the 
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blood-veffels fo over loaded, that 
the blood has burft out of the fmaller 
veflels, and run over their earcafes 
in many places,. while the collar- 
maker, was fleaing off their hides; 
and_on cutting open the larger vef- 
fels, the blood has gufhed out as 
from a fountain, filling all the cavity 
of the body; an evident proof, that 
eset evacuation had been neg- 
ected. In order to diftinguifh thefe 
diforders from others, we thall de- 
{cribe the fymptoms in Mr. Gib/on’s 
own words. 
‘ A pleurify. then, which is an 
inflammation of the pleura, and 
a peripneumony, which is an in- 
flammation of the lungs, have- 
fymptoms very much alike, with 
this difference only, that in a 
pleurify a horfe fhews great un- 
eafinefs, and fhifts about from 
place to place; the fever, which 
at firft is moderate, rifes fuddenly. 
very high in the beginning; he 
often ftrives to lie down, but 
ftarts up again immediately; and 
frequently turns his head towards 
the affected fide, which has caufed 
‘many to miftake a pleuritic dif- 
order for the gripes; this fign be- 
ing common to both, though with 
this difference. In the gripes a 
horfe frequently lies down, and 
rolls; and when they are violent, — 
he will alfo have convulfive twitch- 
es; his eyes being turned up, and 
his limbs ftretched out, as if he 
was dying; his ears and feet fome- 
times occafionally hot, and fome- 
times as cold as ice; he falls into 
profufe fweats, and then into cold 
damps; ftrives often to ftale, and: 
dung, but with great pain and 
difficulty; which fymptoms gene- 
rally continue till he has fome re- 
lief: but in a pleurify, a horfe’s 
ears and: feet are always burning 
é hot; his mouth parched and dry; 
‘ his pulfe hard and quick, even 

sis - " * 6 fomee 
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* fometimes when he is nigh dying}; 
* his fever.is continued and increaf- 
© ing; and though in the beginning 
©‘ he makes many motions to lie 
© down; yet afterwards he reins 
* back as far as his collar will per- 
€ mit, and makes not the leaft offer 
< to change his pofture, but ftands 
* panting with fhort ftops, and a 
€ difpofition to cough, till he has 
© relief, or drops down.” 

In a peripneumony,: or inflam- 
mation of the lungs, feveral of the 
{ymptoms are the fame, only in the 
beginning he is lefs aétive, and 
never offers to lie down during the 
whole time of his ficknefs; his fever 
is ftrong, breathing difficult, and 
attended with a fhort cough; and 
whereas, in a pleurify, a horfe’s 
mouth is generally parched and dry; 
in an inflammation of the lungs, 
when a horfe’s mouth is open, a 
roapy flime will run out in abun- 
dance; he gleets alfo at the nofe a 
reddifh or yellowifh water, which 
fticks like glue to the infide of his 
noftrils. : 
_ In a pleurify, a horfe heaves and 
works violently at his flanks, with 
great reftleffnefs ; and, for the moft 
part, his belly is tucked up: but, in 
an inflammation of the lungs, he 

_ always ‘fhews fullnefs; and the 
working of his flanks is regular, 
except after drinking and fhifting 
his pofture; and his ears and feet 
are for the moft part cold, and often 
in damp fweats. 

. The cure of both thefe diforders 
is the fame. In the beginning, a 

_ ftrong horfe may lofe three quarts 
of blood; the next day, two quarts 
more; and, if fymptoms do not a- 
bate, the bleedings muft be repeated 
a quart at atime: for it is fpeedy, 

large, and quick-repeated bleedings 
_ that are in thefe cafes chiefly to be 
_ depended on. But if a horfe has 

had any previous weaknefs, or is 
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old, you muft bleed him in lefg 
quantities, and oftener. Mr. Gib- 
fou recommends rowels on each fide 
the breaft, and one on the belly ; 
and a bliftering omtmeiit to be rub 
bed all over his brifket upon the 
foremoft ribs. | 

The diet and medicines fhould be 
both cooling, attenuating, relaxing, 
and diluting, and the horfe fhould 
have warm. mafhes, and plenty of 
water, or gruel. The following 
balls may be given thrice a day. 
‘ Take of fpermaceti and nitre, of 
€ each one ounce; oil of annifeed, 
‘ thirty drops ; honey, enough to 
‘ make a ball.” A pint of barley- 
water, in which figs and liquorice- 
root have been boiled, fhould be 
given after each ball, to which the 
Juice of lemons may be added ; 
and, if the lungs are greatly op- 
prefied with a dry fhort cough, two 
or three hornfuls of the decoétion 
may be given three or four-times a 
day, with four fpoonfuls of honey 
and linfeed-oil; a ftrorig decoétion 
of the rattle-{nake-root is alfo much 
recommended in pleuritic diforders, 
and may be given to the quantity 
of two quarts a day, fweetened with 
honey. It remarkably attenuates 
the blood, and difperfes the inflam- 
mation ; and in fome parts is deem- 
ed a fpecific for this complaint. _ 
An emollient glyfter fhould be in- 
jected once a day, to which may be 
aded two ounces of nitre or cream 
of tartar. 

- In two of three days he will pro- 

bably run at the nofe, and begin to 
feed: but fhould he not, and con- 
tinue hot and fhort-breathed, you 
muft bleed him again, and give the 
following glyfter : 

* Take fenna and marfhmallows, 
‘of each two ounces; fennel and 
« bay-berries, of each oné ourice: 
‘boil in five pints of water to two 
€ quarts; pour off the clear, and 

» ‘ add 
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€ add four ounces of purging falts 5 
© two or three of fyrup of buckthorn, 
* and half a pint of linfeed or com- 
€ mon oil.” If by thefe means he 
grows cooler, and his pain mode- 
rates, repeat the glyfter the next day, 
unlefs it has worked too much ; 
then’ intermit a day, and when he 
comes to eat {calded bran and picked 
hay, leave off the balls, and conti- 
nue only the decoétion, with now 
and then a glyfter. tie 

But let: it be obferved, that 4 
horfe feldom gets the better.of thofé 
diforders, unlefs he has relief in 2 
few days; for if the inflammation is 
not checked in that time, it ufually 
terminates in a gangrene, or col- 
le&tion of matter, which for want of 
expectoration foon fuffocates him. 
But, as pleuritic diforders are apt 
to leave a taint on the lungs, great 
care fhould be taken of the horfe’s 
exercife and feeding, which fhould 
‘be light and open for two or three 
weeks. Thus, a quartern of bran 
{calded, with a fpoonful of honey. 
and flower of brimftone, may be 
given every day, with two or three 
fmall feeds of oats fprinkled with 
chamberlye.. Inftead of the bran, 
for a change, give about a quart of 
barley fcalded in a double infufion 
of hot water, that it may be foften- 
ed, and the water given to drink. 
His exercife fhould be gradual, in 
an open air and fair weather; and 
when his ftrength is recovered, a 


gentle purge or two fhould be given: 


that of rhubarb, when it can be af- 
forded, is beft; or the purging-' 
drink already recommended for this 
purpofe. 

There is alfo an external pleurify, 


or inflammation of the mufcles be-: 


tween the ribs, which, when not 


properly treated, proves the foun-’ 


dation of that diforder called the’ 


cheft-founder: for, if the inflam-* 
mation is not difperfed in time, and’ 
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the vifcid blood and juices fo atte- 
nuated by internal medicines, that 
a free circulation is obtained, fucli 
a ftiffnefs and inattivity will remain 
on thefe parts, as will not eafily bé 
removed, and which is generally 
known by the name of Cheft- 
founder. See the article CuesT- 
FOUNDERING, ry 

_ The membrane which feparate¢ 
the lungs, -and more particularl 
the diaphragm or midriff, is often 
alfo inflamed, which is fcarce to bé 
diftinguifhed. from the pleurify; on- 
ly in this, ‘that, when the midriff 
is greatly inflamed, the horfe wilk . 
fometimes: be jaw-fet;~ and his 
mouth fo much clofed, that nothing 
can be got in; but the method of 
cure is the fame.  Gibfoa apud 
Barilet. 9% 
. POGE, .a cold in a horfe’s head. 
Ruftic. Dié?. See the article 
CoLp. ~ 

POINSON, in the manage, is a 
little point, or piece of fharp-point- 
ed iron, fixed in a wooden handle, 
which the Cavalier holds in his right 
hand when he means to prick a 
leaping-horfe in the croupe, of be= 
yond the end. of the faddle, in or- - 
der to make him yerk out behind. 
Guillet. 

POINTS, or Tors, of a bow 
of afaddle. SeeBows. ~~ 

Point. A horfe is faid to make 
a point, when in working upon volts 
he does not obferve the round regu~' 
larly; but, putting a little out of 
his ordinary ground, makes a fort 
of angle, or point, by his circular 
tread. Guillet. 

POLL-EVIL, an abfcefs in the | 
nape of the néck, or poll of the 
horfe, formed in the finews between 
the noll-bone, and the uppermoft” 
vertebra of the neck, juft behind 
the ears. If it proceeds from blows, ' 
bruifes, or any external’ violence, 


at firf bathe the fwelling often — . 
‘Rot. 
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hot vinegar; and if the hair be fret- 
ted off with an ouzing through the 
ftkin, make ufe of two parts of vine- 
rar, and one of fpirit of wine: but, 
if there be an itching with heat and 
inflammation, the fafeft way is to 
bleed, and apply poultices» with 
bread, milk, and elder- flowers: 
this method, with the affiftance of 
_phyfic, will frequently difperfe the 
fwelling, and prevent this evil. 
But when the tumour is critical, 
and has all the figns of matter, the 
beft method then is to forward it, 
by applying poultices made of rye- 
lower, oat-meal, or barley-meal, 
firft pretty thick, and then into a 
proper confiftence with ointment of 


marfh-mallows, or with hog’s-lard,- 


and oil of turpentiie. When the 
tumour is ripe and full of matter, 
it may either be opened or fuffered 
to break of itfelf: if opened with a 
knife, great care fhould be taken to 
avoid the tendinows ligament that 
runs along the neck, under the 
- mane: when the matter is on both 
fides, the opening muft be made on 
each fide, and. the ligament remain 
undivided. : 


If the matter flows in great quan-' 


tities, refembles melted ‘glue, and 
is of an oily confiftence, it will re- 
quire a fecond incifion; efpecially, 
if any cavities are difcovered by the 
finger ‘or probe, thefe fhould be o- 


pened by the knife, the orifices 


made depending, and the wound 
drefled with the common dige'tive 
of turpentine, honey, and tin€&ure 
of myrrh; and after digeftion, with 
the precipitate ointment; or wafh 
the fore with the followirig made 
hot; and fill up the cavity with tow 
foaked: in it: § Take vinegar, or 
© fpirit of wine, half a pint; white 
€ vitriol diffolved in fpring-water, 
© half an ounce; tinCture of myrrh, 
£ four ounces.’ 


This may be made fharper, by 
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adding more vitriol: but if the flefhy 
is very luxuriant, it fhould firft be 
pared down with a knife before the 
application. With this wafh alone» 
Mr. Gibfox has cured this diforder, 
without any other formality of dreff- 
ing; wafhing with it twice a day, 
and laying over the part a quantity 
of tow foaked in vinegar and the 
white of eggs beat together. This 
laft application will ferve inftead of a 
bandage, as it will adhere clofe to 
the poll, and come off eafy. when 
there is occafion to drefs. Some’ 
wafh with the phagedenic water, 
and then fill up ‘the abfcefs with 
loofe dofils of tow foaked in egyp- 
tiacum and oil of turpentine made 
hot; and continue this method till 
the cure is effected. 

But the moft compendious me- 
thod of cure is found by obferyation 
to be -by fealding, as the farriers 
term it, and is thus profecuted, when 
the fore is foul, of a bad difpofition, 
and attended with a profufion of mat-' 
ter: © Take corrofive fublimate, 
‘ verdigreafe in fine powder, and 
¢ Roman vitriol, of each two drams; 
¢ Sti copperas, half an ounce ; 
« honey or egyptiacum, two ounces ; 
‘ oil of turpentine and train-oil, of 
‘ each eight ounces ; reétified fpirit’ 
“ of wine, four ounces: mtx toge- 
‘ ther in a bottle. Some make 
their fcalding mixture milder, ufing 
red precipitate inftead of the fubdli- 
mate, and white vitriol inftead of the 
blue. The following has been fuc-’ 
cefstully ufed for this purpofe, viz. 
half an ounce of verdigreafe, -half a’ 
pint of train-oil, -four ounces of oil 
of turpentine, and two of oil of vi- 
triol. ; 

The manner of fcalding is, firft 
to cleanfe the abfcefs well with a’ 
piece of fponge dipped in vinegar 5 
then put a fufficient quantity of the 
mixture into a ladle with a {pout, 
and, when it is made fcalding hot, 

Q3. pour 
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pour it into the-abfcefs, and clofe 
the lips together with one or more 
ftitches.. This is to remain in feveral 
days; and if good matter appears, 
and not in an over-great quantity, 
it will do well without any other 
dreffing but bathing with fpirit of 
wine: if the matter flows in great 
abundance, and of a thin confift- 
ence, it muft be f{calded again, and 
yepeated till the matter leflens and 
thickens. 

Thefe liquid corrofive dreffings 
agree. well with horfes whofe fibres 
are ftiff and rigid, and whofe juices 
are oily and vifcid: in this cafe they 
contract the yelels of the tendons 
on the hind part of the head, and 
upper part of the neck, which are 
continually fpewing out a matter or 
ichor that can hardly be digefted, 
or the:profufion abated, without fuch 
applications as thefe. Gibjon apud 
Bartlet, 

PONTLEVIS, in the manage, is 
a diforderly refifting ation of a horfe, 
in difobedience to his rider, in:which 
he rears up feveral times running, 
and rifes fo upon his hind legs, that 
he is in danger of coming over. It 
is cured by clapping i{purs fmartly 
to him, as his fore-feet are returning 
to the ground, Guillet. 

PORTER, #0 carry, is ufed, in 
the French manage, for directing 
or pufhing on a horfe at pleafure, 
whether forwards, upon turns, &c. 
Guillet. 

PORUS BILIARIUS, or Gaui 
PIPE, in anatomy, See the article 
GALL. 

POSADE, or PEsSAaTE. See the 
article PESATE. 

POWDERS, 
Difpenfatory. There are many 
things ordered to be preferved in 
powder, which in themfelves are 
very unfit for it; for fome, parti- 
cularly f{pices, and all aromatics, 
as they abound with volatile parts, 
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are very apt to lofe their virtues 
others, that have any ingredients of - 
a fat and unctuous nature, will, 
when kept. any time in powder, 
turn rancid or mufty; and of this 
kind are divers feeds, and fome mu- 
cilaginous roots; the one being di- 
vefted of its outward cafe or ikin, 
and the other of its bark; and like= 
wife having its folidity deftroyed by 
powdering, fo that they are fpoiled 
of their virtue by the leaft impref- 
fion of a moift air; and fome are 
even difficult enough to be preferved 
though their natural texture be no 
way altered. ‘Therefore all thefe 
powders, excepting fuch as are com- 
pounded of very dry ingredients, 
woods, and fome particular roots. 
or herbs; or the powders of earths, 
and metals, &c. ought only to be 
made in a fmall quantity, that fome 
may be conftantly in readinefs for 
balls or drinks; otherwife, if they 
be long kept, they will be liable 
to one or other of the inconve- 
niencies we have already taken no- 
tice of. baths 
Cordial PowpeErs.. § Take rue, 
marjoram, and pennyroyal dried, 
of each an ounce; cinnamon, 
roots of angelica, gentian, galin- 
gals, zedoary, cloves, mace, and. 
Indian leaf, or rather betony, of 
each fix drams; fpikenard, car-. 
damoms, ‘the greater and lefs, of 
each two drams; yellow fanders, 
aloes wood, and long pepper, of 
each half an ounce; ginger, faf- 
fron and flowers of rofemary or 
lavender, of each three drams:_ 
¢ make all of them into a fine pow- 
« der, which keep in a bottle well 
‘ corked, or in a wide- mouthed 
‘ glafs covered with a hog’s blad- 
‘der, carefully tied over with a- 
‘ piece of leather.’ This is an ex- 
cellent cordial, and may be given 
to the quantity of an ounce, or an 
ounce and a half, when an horfe’s 
{pirits 


‘ 
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fpirits have been exhaufted and 


ficknefs. 
It is alfo very ferviceable in the ftag- 


gers, and in all diforders of the 


head ; the propereft vehicle is milk 
water, with a {mall quantity of 
compound briny-water ; or it may 
be given in warm ale. ; 

Cordial PowDER for the Staggers. 
¢ Take roots of piony, dittany, mi- 
© fletoe of the oak, of each two oun- 
* ces; rue, myrrh, caftor and faffron, 
* of each an ounce; native cinna- 
© bar, half a pound ; make them 
into a fine powder.” This is not 
only’ a good cordial in all cafes 
where a horfe is fubjeé&t to reel and 
ftageer, but an effectual cure, un- 
lefs fome deadly indifpofition be the 
occafion of thefe diforders. ‘The 
beft way of giving it is to make it 
into a ball the quantity of an ounce, 
or an ounce and a half mixed with 
half an ounce of galbanum, or affa- 
foetida, and a fufficient quantity of 
honey.© » | 

PowveER of Diapente. * Take 
* gentian, birthwort, round or long 
¢ bay-berries, myrrh, fhavings of 
* ivory, of each a like quantity ; 
¢ make them into a powder, and 
* keep in a glafs clofe ftopped.’ 
This is recommended for all difea- 
fes, and reckoned a good antidote 
againft ficknefs and all manner of 
infeétion : but the method of giv- 
ing a fingle dofe or two can have 
but little efficacy ; it being chiefly 
appropriated to chronical difeafes, 
or the yellows and jaundice, the dif- 


orders of the reins and kidneys, 


the diftempers of the breaft, and all 
fluggifh and heavy indifpofitions. 
Dianifum, or compound PowDER 
of anife-feeds. ¢ Take anife-feeds, 
* two ounces and an half; liquor- 


. £ice and maftich, of. each one 


£ ounce ; feeds of fennel, carra- 
£ ways, galingals, mace, ginger, 
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¢ and cinnamon, of each five drams 3. 
* of long white and black pepper,’ 
* caffia bark, calaminth, and pel- 
‘ litory of Spain, of each twa 
‘ drams ; cardamoms the greater, 


© cloves, cubebs, fpikenard, and 


* faffron, of each one dram; mix’ 
‘ and make them into a powder.” 
This is from the Loudon Difpenfato- 
ry, and is accounted both a pecto- 
ral, a cordial, and expeller of wind ; 
and may be given very profitably to - 
horfes in all cafes arifing from wind 
and flatulency in the bowels; and 
as it is endowed with thefe proper- 
ties, it cannot but be of extraor- 
dinary fervice to broken-winded, 
purfive, or confumptive horfes, who 
require all the helps that can be pro- 
pofed from fuch a medicine ; it is 
likewife profitable in all cold and 
heavy difpofitions; and nothing con- 
duces more to health, and to preferve 
from chronical difeafes. It may be © 
given from an ounce to two ounces. 

PowDeERr £0 ftrengthen the ftomach, 
and reftore the appetite. © Take 
‘ gentian root, half a pound ; 
‘ myrrh, bay-berries, and _birth- 
wort, round or long, of each 
four ounces; galingals, zedoary, 
and the bark of Sevil oranges, of 
each three ounces; camomile- 
flowers, and tops of centaury 
well dried, of each two ounces ; 
faffron, cubebs, and long pepper, 
of each half an ounce. ake all 
thefe into a powder, and keep 
them'in a galleypot or glafs well 
covered.” ‘This can be given no 
other way than in manner of a 
drench, or made up into a ftiff 
pafte, which may be done with fy- 
rup of lemons, or with common 
honey. The dofe is from'an ounce 
to two ounces every morning, keep~ 
ing the horfe tied up to. the rack 
for an hour thereafter ; a continu- 
ed ufe of this for fome time will foor, 
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¥ecover’ an horfe’s appetite, and 
make him thrive... . 

_ Strengthening and aftringent Pow- 
pER: § Take comfrey roots, and 
© Solomon’s feal, of each half an 
© ounce 5 feeds of henbane and 
white poppies, of each one dram ; 
bole armoniac, Japan earth, (or 
a double quantity of the bole) of 
-each three drams; gum raga- 


; blood, of each a dram and an 
half; red rofe leaves dried, half 
an handful; beat them, and mix 
¢ them.” This may be given at 
twice. Itis very good in all he- 
morrhages; and all diforders arifing 
from rheums and defluxions; it is 
alfo of fervice in loofenefles of the 
belly, and in all mward wounds 
and bruifes. It may be given in 
an hornful of red wine or ftale beer, 
and may be continued every day 
ence or oftener until the fymptoms 
are gone off. 

Peétoral and balfamic POWDER : 
© Take dried maiden-hair, and 
colts foot, of each two ounces ; 
liquorice, elecampane, and e-' 
ringo, of each four ounces; flour 
of brimftone, half a pound; fen- 
nel-feeds, coriander-feeds, cum- 
min-feeds, anife-feeds, of each 
twelve drams; cinnamon and 
long pepper, of each half an 
ounce ; make them into powder.’ - 
This, if it be carefully prepared, 
will keep good three or four months ; 
two ounces of it every day, keeping 
the horfe warm, and giving him 
moderate exercife, will remove a 
cold or purfivenefs. It is alfo good 
for all obftruétions of the lungs and 
liver, or any part.of the vifcera, — 

A drying, abforbent PowvdER: 
$ Take white chalk, burnt hartf- 
§ horn, and bole armoniac, half an 
€ ounce; make them into a powder 
A for one dofe.” This may be mix- 
¢d in a horfe’s water to drink, 
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wounds. 


canth, gum-arabic, and dragons 


inflammation, 


POW 


when you perceive him eat clay of 
mud out of the wall: and they will 
dry up thofe juices that are offenfive 
to his ftomach. It is alfo very good. 
in all rheums and defluxions. 

POWDER for inward bruifes and 
‘ Take fine bole, an 
* ounce ; fpermaceti, half an ounce ; 
‘dragons blood and gum traga- 
© canth, of each two drams; make 
‘ a powder for one dofe.” If the, 
horfe be weak or low in his fpirits, 
a little nutmeg or fome other oily 
{pice may be mixed with it. 

PowbDER for the eyes. § Take 
‘ crabs-eyes prepared, and_ white. 
‘ fugar-candy, or double refined 
© loaf-fugar, of each two drams ; 
* tutty finely levigated, one dram ; 
‘ fugar of lead, half a dram; make 
‘ them into a powder.” This is 
very good to dry up al] rheums in 
the eyes, and to take off the heat and 
being blown into 
them with a quill. 

POWDER 0 ‘promote urine, 
© ‘Take roots of marfi-maliows, and 
‘ faxifrage, carefully dried, of 


© each two ounces ; roots of parfley, 


‘ {parrow-grafs, and ftrawberries, 
* of each an ounce; falt-petre, or 
‘ fal-prunellz, an ounce and a half; 
‘ beat the roots very well, and 
* then add the falt, pounding and © 
‘ incorporating them together.’ 
This may be given with good 
fuccefs in obftruétions of the kid- 
nies and urinary paflages, from 
an ounce to two ounces. - i, 

It is alfo very proper to be given 
once a day in dropfies, and the yel- 
lows, in the mange, farcy, and al- 
moft in all chronical diftempers. 

An alexipharmic POWDER, or a 
Powder againft malignant diftempers. 
_ © Take rue, {cordium, and ca-. 
‘ lamint, of each two ounces; con- 
‘ trayerva and virginian fnake-root, 
‘ of each an ounce; faffron half. 
§ an ounce; make them into pow- 
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Difpenfatory. 


PRE 


der’ The dole is two fpoonfuls 


in warm ftale beer, or white wine, 
or it may be ‘given in penny royal 
water, hyflop water, or milk wa- 
ter, with a dath of treacle water. 
This may be given twice a day un- 
til the fever abates. 

Purging PowDER: * Take cream 
of tartar and fenna, of each two 
ounces ; cloves, cinnamon, ga- 
lingals, bifhop’s weed, of each 
two drams ; diagridium, half an 
ounce ; powder them together ac- 
‘ cording to art. ‘This is a very 
fate and eafy purge, and may be 
given to the quantity of an ounce, 


'” 


or an ounce and a half, made up in- 


to a pafte, with flour and butter. 

A Worm PowveER from Dr. 
Quincy: * Take tin reduced to pow- 
der, coralline and worm-feeds, 
of each an ounce; favin and faf- 
fron, of each a dram; mix and 
make a powder, according to 
_art.”. This is faid to be an infal- 
lible remedy againft worms. It 
may be given almoft in any cir- 
cumftance without prejudice. Itg 
dofe to a horfe is from half an ounce 
to an ounce. 
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pafte or ball, with a fufficient quan- 
tity of honey. ‘Gibfon’s Farrier’s 


PRESS, in. the manage. A 
horie is faid to refift, or prefs upon 
the hand, when either through the 
ftiffnefs of his neck, or from an ar- 
dour to run too much a head, he 
firetches his head againft the horfe- 
man’s hand, refufes the aid of the 


hand, and withftands the effe&s of 


the bridle. . 

If your horfe is too fiery, and 
prefies upon the hand, endeavour 
to pacify him, by making him go 
more foftly, and pulling him back- 


wards ; and if it proceeds from a 


ftuffnels of the fhoulders and neck, 
you mug fupply him with a cavef- 


The beft way of- 


giving it is, by making it into a 


PUL | 
fon made after the duke of Neaveafe 
tle’s way, See Heavy ; 


° 


Press is alfo ufed for pufhing a 
horfe forwards, by affifting him 
with the calves of your legs, or e- 
ven {purring him, in order to make 
him goon. Guillet. 

PRICK, or PINCH, in the ma 
nage, is to. give a horfe a gentle 
touch of the {pur, without clapping 
them hard to him. To prick or 
pinch, is an aid; but to appuyer, 
or beay hard with the fpur, is cor- 
rection. ¥2 

PRICKING of a hovfe’s fact is 
the hurt received by a nail. drove 
too far into the foot, fo as to reach 
the quick, or prefs the vein in the 
horfe’s foot when he is fhod. Guil- 
ae . 
PRICKT, otherwife called ace 
cloyed, cloyed, or retrait, &c. in 
refpect to horfes, fignifies only the 
having a prick by negligence of the 
farrier in driving the nals, by their 
weaknefs, ill pointing, or breaking 
them, which if not prefently taken 
out, will, in time, break out into 


afoul fore: You may difcern it by 


the horfe’s going lame; but if you 


would know it more certainly, 


pinch him reund the hoof with a 
pair of pincers, and when you 
come to the place aggrieved he will 
fhrink in his foot; or elfe you may 
try where he is pricked by throwing 
water on his hoof, for that place 
where he is hurt will be fooner dry 
than the reft. Sce the articles 
Feet, SHorinc, and RETRAIT, 
Ruftic. Did. ¢ 
PULSE of a horfe. The ftruce. 
ture of the arteries being premifed, 
it will be eafy to account for their 
pulfation.. See the article ARTES 
RY. | 
When the left ventricle of the 
heart contracts, and throws its blood 
into the great artery, the blood in 
the artery is not enly thruft for- 
. wards 


PUL 
‘wards towards the extremities, but 
the channel of the artery is likewife 
dilated, becaufe fluids, when they 
are prefled, prefs again to all fides ; 
and their preffure is always perpen- 
dicular to the fides of the contain- 
ing veffels : but the coats of the ar- 
tery, by any fimall impetus may be 
diftended. Therefore,’ upon’ the 
contraction of the heart, the blood 


from the left ventricle will not only 


prefs the blood in the artery for- 
wards, but both together will dif- 
tend the fides of the artery. When 
the impetus of the blood againft the 
fides of the artery ceafes; that is, 
when the left ventricle ceafes to con- 
tract, then the fpiral fibres of the 
artery, by their natural elafticity, 
return again to their former ftate, 
and contraét the channel of the ar- 
tery, till it is again dilated by the 
fyftole of the heart. This diaftole 
of the artery is called its pulfe; and 
the time the {piral fibres are return- 
ing to their natural ftate is the dif- 
tance between two pulfes: This 
pulfe is in all the arteries of the bo- 
dy at the fame time: for whilft the 
blood is thruft out of the heart into 
the artery, the artery being full, the 
blood muft move in all the arteries 
at the fame time; and becaufe the 
arteries are’ conical, and the blood 
moves from the bafis of the cone to 
the apex, therefore the blood mutt 
ftrike againft the fides of the veflels 5 
and confequently every point of the 
artery muft be dilated at the fame 
time that the blood is thrown: out 
of the left ventricle of the heart. 
And as foon as the elafticity of the 
fpiral fibres can overcome the impe- 
tus of the blood, the arteries are a- 
gain contracted. Wood’s Farriery. 
See the article HEART. Pr 
The nigheft calculation that has 
been made of the quicknefs of the 
pulfe, in a healthy horfe, is, that 
at beats about forty ftrokes in a mi- 


PUL 
nute, fo that in proportion to thein-\ — 
creafe above this number, the fever 
is rifing; and if farther increafed 
to above fifty, the fever is very high, 
See the article FEVER. 

How often the pulfe beats in a 
minute may eafily be difcovered, by 
meafuring the time with a ftop 
watch, or minute fand-glafs, while 
your hand is laid on the horfe’s near 
fide, or your fingers on any artery : 
thofe which run up on each fide of 
the neck are generally to be feen 
beating, as well as felt, a little a- 
bove the cheft; and one withinfide 
each leg may be traced with the fin- 

er. . ‘ 

: A due attention to the pulfe is fo . 
important an article in order to form 
a proper judgment in fevers, that it 
would appear amazing it has fo 
much been negleéted, if one did 
not recolleét that the generality of 
farriers are fo egregioufly ignoranty 
that they have no manner of con- 
ception of the blood’s circulation ; 
nor in general have they ability en- 
ough to diftinguifh the difference 
between an artery anda vein. For 
this reafon we cannot too much en- 
force the neceffity of this ftudy 
and practice, as it is evident to e- 
very one with what fcrupulous atten- 
tion the human pulfe is examined in 
every feverilh ftage ; and how often 
the phyfician’s judgment is chiefly 
directed. by it : ~ what difcoveries 
therefore might not be made by ac- 
curate obfervations on the pulfe of 
horfes, both in regard to the quick- 
ne{s of the blood’s motion, and to 
the hardnefs of the artery, from its 
difficult vibrations! It would be 
a fure guide to diftinguifa an in- 
flammatory fever with denfe fizy 
blood from an irregular depreffed 
one; it would direé&t us more cer- 
tainly when and how often we - 
fhould repeat bleeding in fevers and 
other diforders ; and when we fhould 

draw 
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draw off blood previous to purging, 
or refrain from the latter, till by 
lowering the horfe’s diet his conftitu- 
tion and blood is reduced to a pro- 
per temper: for in fuch as are re- 
plete and fanguine, without this cau- 
tion, an inflammation of the bowels 
is foon brought’on by the irritations 
fuch ftimulating medicines produce 
en veflels too turgid; and many a 
horfe’s life has been facrificed to this 
negleé&t, but more particularly fine 
high fed ones. It would alfo be 
of ufe to difcover whether a horfe 
has recovered himfelf in due time, 
after having been drove hard, ei- 
ther on the chace or race. Bari- 
let’s Farriery. 

PUNCH, in the manage, a well 
fet, well knit horfe, called in French 

goufaut. He fhould be fhort-back- 
» ed, and thick-fhouldered, with a 
broad. neck, and well lined with 
flefh. Guillet. . 

PURGING of hborfes. Purging 

is often neceflary in grofs, full, 
horfes in fome diforders of the fto- 
mach, liver, &c. but fhould be di- 
rected with caution. Before a purge 
is given to any horfe, it is be 
ry fome preparation fhould be made 
for it, in order to render the opera- 
tion more fafe and efficacious: thus, 
a horfe that is full of flefh, fhould 
firft be bled, and at the fame time 
have his diet lowered for a week, 
efpecially thofe that have been pain- 
pered for fale. Several mafhes of 
{calded bran fhould alfo previoufly 
be given in order to open the bow- 
els, and unload them of any indu- 
rated excrements which fometimes 
proves an obftacle to the working 
of the phyfic by creating great fick- 
nefs, and griping. 

. Let it be remembered, -that a 
horfe is purged with difficulty ; that 
the phyfic generally lies twenty-four 
hours in the guts before it works ; 
and that the tract of bowels it hag to 
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pafs through is above thirty yardsy 

and lying horizontally ; confe- 
quently refinous and other impro- 

per drugs may and often do, by 

their violent irritations, occafion ex- 

ceffive’ gripings, and cold fweats ; 

fhave off the mucus or lining of the 

guts, and bring on inflammations, 

which often terminate in mortifica- 

tions and death. It is remarkable 

too, that the flomach and guts of the 

horfe are but thin, compared to fome 

other animals of the fame bulk; and 
therefore muft be more liable to’in- 

flammation and irritation. 

Horfes kept much in the ftable, 
who have not the proper benefit of 
air and exercife, im proportion to 
their food, thould in {pring have a 
mild purge or two, after a previous 
preparation by bleeding, lowering 
their diet, and fcalded mathes. 
Horfes that fall off their ftomach, 
whether it proceeds from too full 
feeding, or ingendering crudities 
and indigefted matter, fhould have 
a mild purge or two. Horfes of a 
hot temperament will not bear the 
common aloetic purge; their phyfic 
therefore fhould be mild and cool- 
ing. Purging is always found ve- 
ry beneficial in ftubborn or dry 
coughs ; but mild mercurials joined 
to them make them yet inore effica- 
cious. Horfes that have thofe forts 
of lameneffes, that are {aid to pro~ 
ceed from humours flying about 
(which are of the rheumatic kind, 
and in young horfes proceed from 
fizy blood, and occafion lamenefs in: 
every liimb) require frequent purg- 
ing, and fhould alfo have between 
whiles medicines that attenuate and 
thin the fluids. 

_ Horfes of a watery conftitution, 
who are fubjeét to fwelled legs that 
run a fharp briny ichor, cannot have 
the caufes removed any way fo ef- 
feétually as by purging. The firft 
purge you give to a horfe fhould be 

-gnild, 
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ynld;-in order to know his confti- 
tution. It is a miftaken notion, 
that if a proper prepared purge does 
not work to expectation, the horfe 
will be injured by it: for though it 
does not pafs by ftool, its opera- 
tion may be more efficacious as an 
alterative, to purify the blood ; 
and it may pafs by urine or other 
- fecretions. ' 

Purging medicines are very fuc- 
cefsfully given in fmall quantities, 
' mixed with others ;, and aét then as 
alteratives. If mercurial phyfic is 
given, care fhould be taken that it 
be well prepared; and warmer 
cloathing and greater circumfpec- 
tion is then required. 

Purges fhouid be given early in 
. the morning, upon an empty fto- 
mach ; about three or four hours af- 
ter the horfe has taken it, he fhould 
have a feed of fcalded bran, anda 
lock or two of hay may be put in 
his rack. The fame day, give him 
two more mafhes: but fhould he re- 
fufe warm meat, he may be allow- 
ed raw bran. All his water fhould 
be milk warm, and have a handful 
of bran fqueezed in it: but if he 
refufes to drink white water, give 
it him without bran. 

Early the next morning, give him 
another mafh: but if he refufes to 
eat it, give him as much warm wa- 
ter as he will drink: let him be pro- 
perly cloathed, and rid about gent- 
ly. This fhould be done two or 
three times a day, unlefs he purges 
violently ; once or twice will then 
be fufficient; at night give him a 
feed of oats mixed with bran. 

During the working, a_horfe 


fhould drink plentifully: but if he 


will not drink warm water, he muft 
be indulged with cold, rather than 
not drink at all. 

We fhall here infert fome general 
forms of purges. ‘¢ Take fucco- 
* trine alees, ten drams; jalap and 
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falt of tartar, of each two drams# 
grated ginger, one dram; oil of 
cloves, thirty drops; make them | 
into a ball with fpirit of bucks 
thorn.” Or, § Take aloes and 
cream of tartar, of each an ounce}; 
jalap, two drams; cloves pow- 
dered, one dram; fyrup of buck- 
‘ thorn, a fufficient quantity.” Or 
the following, which has an efta- 
blifhed charaéter among fportfmen. 
‘ Take aloes, from ten drams to 
€ an ounce and a half; myrrh and 
‘ ginger powdered, each half an 
* ounce; faffron and oil of anni- 
© feed, each half a dram.’ 

Mr. Gibfox recommends the fol- 
lowing : ‘ Take fuccotrine aloes, 
* ten drams; myrrh finely powder- 
©‘ ed, half an ounce; faffron and 
‘ frefth jalap in powder, cf each a 
‘ dram; make them into a ftiff ball 
‘ with fyrup of rofes; then add a 


an ann ann A 
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‘ fmall fpoonful of reétified oil of — 


¢ amber.’ 

The fuccotrine aloes fhould’ al- 
ways be preferred to the Barbadoes 
or Plantation aloes, though the latter 
may be given to robutt ftrong horfes : 
but even then, fhould always. be 
prepared with the falt or cream of 
tartar, which, by opening its parts, 
prevents its adhefion to the coats of 
the ftomach and  bowels,- from 
whence horrid gripings and even 
death itfelf, has often enfued. ‘This 
caution is well worth remarking, 
as many a horfe has fell a facrifice 
to the negleé&t of it. Half an ounce 
of Caftile foap to a horfe of a grofs 
conftitution may be added to any of 
the above; and the proportions may 
be increafed for ftrong horfes. 

When mercurial phyfic is intend- 
ed, give two drams of calomel over 
night, mixed up with half an ounce. 
of diapente, and a little honey; 
and the purging ball the next morn- 


Ing. 
The following when it can be af- 
forded 
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forded is a very gentle and effeétu- 
al purge, particularly for fine deli- 
cate horfes: and if prepared with 
the Indian rhubarb will not be ex- 
penfive. ‘ Take of the fineft fuc- 
* cotrine aloes, one ounce; rhu- 
* barb powdered, half an ounce, or 
* fix drams; ginger grated, one 
“ dram ; make into a ball with fy- 
€ rup of rofes.’ 

The following purging drink may 
be given with the utmoft fafety : it 
may be quickened or made ftronger, 
by adding an ounce more fenna or 
two drams of jalap. ‘ Take fen- 
© na, two ounces; infufe it ina pint 
© of boiling water two hours, with 
* three drams of falt of tartar ; 
* pour off and diffolve in it four 
* ounces of Glauber’s falts : and 
© two or three of cream of tartar.’ 
This laft phyfic is cooling, eafy, 
and qi*ck im its operation, and 
greatly preferable in all inflamma- 
tory cafes to any other purge, as 
it pafles into the blood, and oper- 
ates alfo by urine. 

When horfes lofe their appetites 
after purging, it is neceflary to give 
them a warm ftomach-drink made 


of an infufion of camomile-flowers, 


annifeeds and faffren; or the cordi- 
al ball may be given for that pur- 
pofe. Should the purging continué 
too long, give an ounce of diaf- 
cordium in a pint of port wine, 
and repeat it once in twelve hours, 
if the purging continues. Plenty of 
gum arabic water fhould alfo be 
given ; and in cafe of violent gripes, 
fat broth glyfters, or tripe liquor, 
fhould be often thrown up, with an 


hundred drops of laudanum in each. 


The Arabic folution may be thus 
prepared : ‘ Take of gum-arabic, 
* and tragacanth, of each four oun- 
€ ces ; juniper-berries and carra- 
© way-feeds, of each an ounce ; 
€ cloves bruifed, half an ounce ; 
 fimmer gelitly in a gallon of wa- 
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« ter, till the gums are diffolved 3 
* give a quart at a time, in half a 
* pail of water : -but if he will not 
‘take it freely this way, give i¢ 
¢ often in a horn.’ ! 

When a purge does not work, 
but makes the horfe fwell and refufe 
his food and water, which is fome- 
times the effeS& of bad drugs or 
catching cold, warm diuretics are 
the only remedy; of which the fol- 
lowing are recommended: * Take 
a pint of white wine, nitre one 
ounce, mix with it a dram of 
camphor diffolved in a little re&ti- 
fied fpirit of wine; then add two 
drams of oii cf juniper, and the 
fame quantity of unreétified oil 
of amber ; and four ounces of 
honey, or fyrup of marth-mal-. 
lows ;’ or, ‘ Take venice turpen- 
tine, one ounce; incorporate witly 
the yolk of an egg; nitre, one 
ounce; then add juniper-berries, 
and frefh annifeeds pounded, each 
half an ounce ; unreétified oil of 
amber, two drams; make into 
* a ball with fyrup of marfh-mal- 
© lows.’ d 

When a horfe fwells much with 
phylic, do not fuffer him to be 
rode about, till he has fome vent, 
but rather lead him gently in hand 
till fome evacuation is obtained. 

As itis obferved, that horfes more 
willingly take fweet and’ palatable 
things, than thofe that are bitter 
and of an ill tafte, care fhould be 
taken that the latter are given in 
balls ; and that their drinks are al- 
ways contrived to be as little naufe- 
ous as poffible: and fweetened, ei- 
ther with honey or liquorice. Thofe 
that are prepared with grofs pow- 
ders are by no means fo agreeable 
to a horfe, as thofe made by infu- 
fion, as the former often clam: the. 
mouth, irritate the membranes. a- 
bout the palate and throat, and. 
frequently occafion the cough they 

are 
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are intended to prevent. Balls 
~ fhould be of an oval fhape, and not 
éxceed the fize of a pullet’s egg ; 
when the dofe is larger, it fhould be 
divided into two; and they fhould 
be dipt in oil, to-make them flip 
down the eafier. Gzb/on apud Bart- 
de 


te 

PURSINESS, in horfes. See the 
article BROKEN-WIND., | 

PUT, in the manage, is ufed for 
the breaking or managing of a 
horfe ; as Put your horfe to corvets, 
put him upon caprioles. 

To put a horfe upon his haunches, 
is to make him bend them in gal- 
loping in the manage, or upon a 
ftop. See HAUNCHES.’ 

To put a horfe to the walk, trot, 
or gallop, is to make’ him walk, 
trot, or gallop. Guillet. 

‘ PYE-BALD Horfe, is one that 
has white fpots upon a coat of ano- 
ther colour. Thus there are pye- 
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bald bays, pye-bald forrels, and 
pye-bald blacks, and fo of the reft. 
_PYROET. Some are of one 
tread or pifte, fome of two. ‘Thofe 
of ofie, tread .are otherwife called, 
Pirouettes de la tete a la queeu. Py- 
roets de Ia tete a la queue, are in- 
tire and very narrow turns made by 
the horfe upon one tread, and al- 
moft in one time, in fuch a man- 
ner, that his head is placed where 
his tail was, without putting out 
his haunches. ‘To make horfes take 
this pyroet with more facility, they 
ufe in the manage to put them to 
five or fix of them all running, with- | 
out fiirring off the fpot. In duels 
they are of ufe, to gain the enemy’s 
croupe. 

Pyroets of two pifts or treads, 
are turns of two treads upon a 
fall compafs of ground almoft of 
the length of the horfe. Guzllet. 
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QUA. 
UARTER, in the manage. 


To work from quarter to 
quarter, is to ride a horfe three 
times in end, upon the firft of the 
four lines of a fquare; then chang- 
ing your hand, and riding him 
three times upon a fecond ; at the 
third line changing your hand, and 
fo paffing to the third and fourth, 
obferving the fame order, 

‘Falfe QUARTER, is when the 
hoof has a kind of cleft occafioned 
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by a horfe’s ‘cafting his quarter, and 
getting a new one, for then the horn 
beginning to grow, is uneven and 
ugly, as alfo bigger and fofter than 
the reft of the hoof; and fuch feet 
fhould be fhod with half panton 
fhoes; but if the cleft be confider- , 
able, and. take up a quarter part of 
the hoof, the horfe will not. be fer- 
viceable, and is not worth buying. . 

Guillet. See FALSE quarter. 
QuaRTER behind, is when 2, 

. horfe 


~ 


— Guillet. 


QUI 
horfe has the quarters of his hind- 
feet ftrong ; that is to fay, the horn 
thick, and fo capable of admitting 
a good gripe by the nails. 


hen a horfe’s quarters or feet . 
are wafted and fhrunk, for the cure,’ 


rafe the whole foot with a red hot 
knife, making large razes of the 
depth of a filver crown-piece, from 
the hair to the fhoe; and avoiding 
the coronet ; then apply a proper 
poultice, and charge the foot with 
a remolade. See REMOLADE POUL- 
TICE for the hoof-bound. Guillet. 
See FEET. ia 
QuarRTERS of a Saddle are the 
pieces of leather, or ftuff, made faft 
to the lower part of the fides of the 
faddle, and hanging down below 
the faddle. j 
. QUARTERS. Pale are and 
Hind-Quarters ; the fore-quarters 
are the fhoulders and the fore- 
legs; the hind-quarters, are the 
hips and the legs behind. 
- QuarRTERs of a horfe’s foot, are 
the fides of the coffin, compre- 
hended between the toe and the heel 
on one fide and the other of the 
foot: the inner-quarters are thofe 
oppofite to one another, facing from 
one foot to the other; thefe are 
always weaker than the outfide 
quarters, which lie on the external 
fides of the coffin. Guillet. . 
- QuaRTER-casT. A horfe is faid 
to caft his quarters, when, for any 
diforder in his coffin, we are obliged 
to cut one of the quarters off the 
hoof, and when the hoof is thus cut, 
it grows and comes on a new. 
See Hoor. 
.. QUITTER, or QuiTTorR, or 
QUITTERBONE, is an ulcer formed 
between the hair and hoof, ufual- 
ly on the infide of a horfe’s foot: it 
arifes often from treads and bruifes ; 
fometimes from gravel, which, by 


_ working its way upwards, lodges 


about the coronet ; if it is only fu- 


; rficial, it may be cured with 
whe ? ¥ 
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cleanfing dreffings, bathing the co- 
ronet every day with fpirit of wine, 
and dreffing the fore with the preci- 
pitate medicine. But if the matter 
forms itfelf.a lodgment under the 
hoof, there is no way then to come 
at the ulcer but by taking off part 
of the hoof; and if this be done 
artfully and well,. the. cure may be 
effected without danger. 

When the matter happens to be 
lodged near the quarter, the farrier 
is fometimes obliged to take off the 
quarter of the hoof, and the cure is 
then for the moft part but palliative; 
for when the quarter grows up, it 
leaves a pretty large feam, which 
weakens the foot; this is what is 
called.a falfe quarter; and a horfe 
with this defect feldom gets quite 
founders in) 

If the matter by its confinement 
has rotted the coffin bone, which is 
of fo foft and fpungy a nature that 
it foon becomes fo, you mutt enlarge 
the opening, cut away the rotten 
flefh, and apply the aétual cautery, 
or hot iron pointed pyramidically : 
and drefs the bone with doffils of lint 
dipped in tinture of myrrh, and 
the wound with the green or preci- 
pitate ointment. When the fore is 
not enlarged by the knife, which is 
the beft and lets painful method, 
pieces of fublimate are generally 
applied, which bring out with them 
cores or lumps of flefh : blue vitriol 
powdered and mixed with a few 
drops of the oil is ufed alfo for this 
purpofe, and is faid to aét as effec- 
tually, and with lefs pain and dan- 
ger; during the operation of thefe, 
medicines, the foot it is thought 
fhould be kept in fome foft poultice, 
and care fhould be taken during the 
whole drefling, to prevent proud 
flefh rifing, which otherwife will 
not only retard the cure, but pres 
vent a firm and found healing. Gib- 
fen and Bartlet. . 
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ACE-HORSE fhould be fome- 

what long-bodied, nervous, of 
great mettle, very fwift, and fenfible 
of the fpurs; he fhould alfo be trac- 
table, and no ways reftive or fkittith ; 
his head fhould be {mall and flender, 
with wide noftrils, and a large 
thropple. He fhould be of an 
Englith breed, or a barb of a little 
fize, with a pretty large reach, his 
legs fomewhat fmall, but the back- 
finews at a good diftance from the 
bone ; fhort-jointed, and neat-fhaped 
feet, for large feet are not at all fit 
for this exercife: He fhould be at 
leaft fix years old, no horfe under 
that age having fuflicient ftrength 
for a fix-mile courfe, without run- 
ning the hazard of being over- 
ftrained. 

The next thing to be confideréd, 
is the limitation of time for prepar- 
img a horfe for a match; and it is 
generally agreed by judicious horfe- 
men, that (unlefs the match be for 
an extraordinary fum) two months 
is fufficient ; but herein due regard 
is to be had to the ftate of the horfe’s 
body: 1. If he be very fat, foul, or 
taken from grafs. 2. If he be ex- 
tremely lean and poor. 
in good cafe; and has had moderate 
exercife. 

For the firft, you muft take two 


months, at leaft, to bring him into: 


order, for he will require much air- 
ing, great carefulnefs in heating, 
and difcretion in feouring. 2. For 
the. horfe that is very poor, get as 
long time as you can, and let his 


3. If he be 


: 
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airings be moderate, and not before 
or after fun-fetting, feeding - him 
liberally, but not fo as to cloy him. . 
3. As for the horfe that is in good 
cafe, and which has had moderate 
éxercife, a month or fix weeks may 
be fufficient. | 

And farther, you are to confider 
his particular conftitution ; as, if hé 
be fat, and foul, yet of a free and 
waiting nature, apt quickly to con- 
fume and lofe his-flefh ; in this cafe 
you are not to have fo fritt a hand, 
neither can he endure fo violent ex- 
ercife as if he were of a hardy difpo- 
fition, and would feed and be fat 
upon all meats and exercifes. A- 
gain, if he be in extreme poverty, 
and yet by nature very hardy, and’ 
apt foon to’ recover his flefh, and to’ 
hold it long ; then, by no means, 
fhould you have too’ tender a hand,’ 
nor forbear that exercife you would) 
give a horfe of a nicer conftitution, 
weak ftomach, ‘and free fpirit. 

As for the ordering a horfe for - 
a race, fee the articles Horse-" © 
RACING; HUNTING - HORSE, 
Matcnu, &e. Ot 

RACK, a wooden frame made 
to hold hay or fodder for cattle. 

RACK, is alfo’a pace in which a’ 


_ horfe neither trots nor gallops, but 


is between both. » 
RACKING, a certain pace of a 
horfe, or a motion in going. 
RAGOT, in the manage, is a: 
horfe that has fhort legs, a broad 
croupe, and a’ ftrong thick body ; 
and differs from a gouflant in oo 


{ 
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that the latter has more fhouldeérs, 
and a thicker neck. Guillet. 


RAISE, in the manage. To raife. 


a horfe upon corvets, upon.caprioles, 
upon pefades, is to make him work 
at corvets, caprioles, or pefades. 
Sometimes we fay, Raife the fore- 
hand of your horfe. 

-RatsE is likewife ufed for placing 
2 horfe’s head right, and making 
him carry well; and hindering him 
from carrying low, or arming him- 
felf. Guillet. . 

RAISING, in the manage, is one 
of the three ations of a horfe’s legs, 
the other two being the fay, and the 
tread, which fee in their proper 

laces: the raifing, or lifting up his 
leg, is good, if he perform it hard- 
ily, ie with eafe, not crofling his 
legs, nor ¢arrying his feet too much 
out or in; and that he alfo bend his 

_ knees as much as is needful. Sod+ 
yfell. : 

RAISTY, or RESTIVE, a term 
ufed in refpeét of a horfe, when he 
willgo neither backwards nor for- 
wards, ay 

RAKE. A horfe rakes, when 
being fhoulder-fplait, or having 
ftrained his foré-quarters, he goes 
fo lame, that he drags one of his 
fore-legs in a femi-circle, which is 
more apparent -when he trots than 
when he paces. Guillet. 

To Rake a borfes is to draw his 

ordure with one hand out of his 
fundament, when he is coftive, of 
cannot dung ; in doing this the hand 
is to be anointed with fallad oil; 
butter, or hog's greafe. See the ar- 
ticle BACK-RAKING. 


_RAMINGUE, in the maiiige, 


the French term for a refty fort of 

horfe, that refifts the fpurs, or cleaves 
to the fpurs; that is; defends him- 

felf with malice againft the fpurs ; 
fometimes doubles the reins, and 
frequently yerks; to. favour his dif¥ 
obedience: Guillet. 
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RASE, in the manage. To’ 
rafe, or glance, upon the ground, is 
to gallop near the ground, as our 
Enghith horfes do. Guillet. 

RAT+-T AILS, excrefcences 
which creep from the paftern to the 
middle of the thanks ; fo called from 
the refemblance they bear to the tail 
of a rat. Some are moift; others, 
dry: the former may be treated 
with the drying ointment and 
wafhes, prefcribed in the cure of the 
greafe; and the latter with the fol- 
lowing mercurial ointment: ‘ Take 
‘-of crude mercury, one ounce ; 
* Venice turpentine, half an ounce 5 
‘ rub them together in a mortar, till 
‘ the globules of the quickfilver are 
* no longer vifible: then add two 
‘ ounces of hogs lard.’ If the 
hardnefs does not fubmit to the laf 
medicine, it fhould be pared off 
with a knife, and dreffed with tur- 
pentine, tar, and honey, to which 
verdigreafe, or white vitriol, may 
occafionally be added: but before 
the ufe of the knife, you may apply 
this ointment i ¢ Take black foap, 
‘ fouf ounées } quick-lime, two 
‘ ounces ; Vinegar, enotigh to make 
‘ anointmént. Bartlet. 

RAZE, in the manage. A horfe 
is faid to have razed, whofe corner 
teeth ceafe to be hollow fo that the. 
cavity, where the black mark was, 
is filled up; that is, even, fmoothy 
and razed,-or fhaven as it were 3 
and the mark difappearss See the. 
article TEETH, and AcE of 4 
horfe. Guillet. 

EAR UP, ih the manage, is 
faid of a horfe that rifes upon his 
hinder legs, as if he. would comé¢ 
quite over. Guillet. - 

REINS, or KipNEyYs, of a horfes 
See the article KIDNEYS: 

REINS, in the manage, two long 
flips of leather on each fide of a 
curb, or fnaffle, which the rider’ 
holds in his hand, to keep his horfe 

p* Pe 3D. 


REM 
im fubje&tion. The duke of New- 


caftle beftowed the name reins upon 
two ftraps, or ropes of a cavefion, 


which he ordered to be made faft to - 


the girths, or pommel of the faddle, 
‘ with intent that the rider fhould pull 
them with his hand, in order to bend 
and {upple the neck of the horfe. 


Fase REIN, 1s 4 lathe of leather ' 
paffed fometimes through the arch ° 
of the banquet, to bend the horfe’s ’ 
neck. ‘The duke of Newcafile dif-” 


approves the ufe of it; and fays, it 
flacks the curb, and makes the bit 
no more than a trench that has no 
curb. Guillet. 

REMOLADE,; is a lefs com- 


pounded honey charge for horfes. 
To prepare it, take three pints of 


lees of wine, half a pound of hogs 
greafe, boil them together for half 
an hour till they be very well ineor- 
porated one with another; then add 
black honey, pitch, Burgundy pitch 


pounded, common turpentine, of’ 


each half a pound; ftir thefe in the 
other over the fire, till they are all 
melted and well mixt; then add 
bole armoniac, or bole of Blois, of 


each a quarter of a pound; take the’ 


vefiel off the fire, and ftir it conti- 
nually for a quarter of an hour 
fonger. If the charge is not thick 
enough, it may be brought toa due 


_ confittence with a little wheat-flour 5’ 


and if it be too thick, it may be 


thinned with wine, or lees of wine. ° 
If to this charge an ounce of: 


quickfilver be added, it will be little 
inferior to the red honey charge, in 
removing old griefs of the fhoulders, 
legs, fwaying of the back, and 
other-the like infirmities. You may 
firft kill the quiekfilver in a finall 


quantity of turpentine, and then + 
incorporate it, by ftirring it welk 


with the other ingredients. 

A Remolade for the hoof-bound. 
‘Take a pound of Burgundy pitch, 
half a pound of common turpentine, 


l 
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a quarter of a pound of olive oif,» 


and thicken it all with a fufiicient 
quantity of wheaten-flour ;~ charge 
the whole foot of the horfe with this: 
remolade, lukewarm, after you have 
applied the following poultice. 
‘Take two parts of fheeps dung, 
and one part of hens dung, boil 
them with water and falt to the thick~ 
nefs of pafte; in another pot boil as 
many mallows as is proper ‘to make 


amafh, then add a convenient quan-— 
tity of linfeed, powdered, and boil: 


it a little longer: afterwards pound 
them in a mortar with an eighth: 
part of raw garlic, to a palte; 
incorporate this with the next 


poultice, adding a little oil of lillies,’ 


and make a poultice : to be applied 
very hot to the foot, and’ cover it 
with fplents. 


Renew the application’ five or fix ' 


times, once in two days, \ ever’ 
obferving to heat the next poul- 
tice, and to mix a little frefh with 
it. Solleyfell. 


RENETTE, is an inftrument of’ 
polifhed fteel, with which they found ’ 


a prick in a horfe’s foot. . Gusllet. 


REPART, in the manage, is to’ 


put a horfe on, or make him part a 
fecond time. Guillet. | 
REPOLON, in the manage, is 


a demi-volt ; the croupe is clofed at’ ~ 


five times. . ba 4 

The Italians are mightily fond of 
this manage. In making a demi- 
volt, they ride their horfes fhort, fo 


as to embrace or take in'lefs ground, : 


and do not make way enough every 
time of the demi-volt. The duke of 
Newcaftle does‘ not approve of the. 
repolons, alledging, that to make 
repolons,.is to gallop.a horfe for half 
a mile, and then to turn awkwardly 
and make a falfe manage. Guillet. 

REPOSTE, in the manage, is 


the vindi&tive motion of-a horfe, 


2 as he Oe 


that anfwers the {pur with a kick of — 


his foot. 40 
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REPRISE, is a leffon repeated, 
or a manage recommenced ; as, to 
give breath to a horfe upon the four 
corners of the volt, with only one 
reprife; that is, all with one breath. 
Guillet.” . race 
RESTORATIVES,. or 
STRENGTHENERS, in pharmacy, 
one of the three claffes into which 
the writers on that fubjeét have di- 
vided the whole Materia Medica ; 
the other two, namely, the altera- 
tives and evacuators, have been al- 
ready treated of in this work, under 
their refpettive names. 6 . 
~ Reftoratives are, by their peculiar 
properties, divided, fome into ag- 
glutinants, or binders, and fome 
into abforbents, or fuch as ferve to 
drink up ‘fuperfluous’ moifture or, 
humidity ; and under this title of 
Reftoratives, are ranked all thofe 
medicaments that tend to lull and 
compofe the fpirits. . A’s the evacu- 
ators more or lefs diminifh and abate 
fomewhat from the animal. body, 
thefe which are under this title, add 
to the bulk of the folids; cither by 
agglutinating, binding, and aftring- 
ing, or drinking up fuperfluous 
moifture, which’ caufes a delicacy 
and relaxation of the body. ' Gib- 
fous Farrier’s Difpenfatory. 
RESTY, in the manage, a refty 
horfe, is a malicious unruly horfe, 
that fhrugs himfelf fhort, and will 
only go where he pleafes. Guillet. 
RETAIN, in the manage, is 
what we call hold in, {peaking of 
mares that conceive and hold after 
covering. Guillet. 
RETRAITS, or Pricks. Ifa 
prick with a nail be negleSted, it 
- may occafion a very dangerous fore, 
and feflet fo into the flefh, that the 
Foot cannot be faved without extreme 
difficulty ; and therefore great care 
ought to be taken to avoid fuch fatal 
confequences. See PRICKING. | 
When a farrier in fhoeing a horfe, 


RHE 
perceives that he complains. and. 
fhrinks at every blow upon the nail,’ 
it fhould be immediately pulled out,’ 
and, if the blood follow, there is no 
danger, only he muft not drive an-_ 
other nail in the fae place; ‘fuch 
an accident feldom makes a horfe 
halt, and he may be ridden imme-' 
diately after it. When a horfe halts 
immediately after he is fhod, you 
may reafonably conclude; that fome ~ 
of the nails prefs the vein, or touch 
him in the quick. ae 
To know where the grief lies, 
take up his lame foot, and knock 
with your fhoeing hammeron the 
found foot, (for fome fkittith horfes 
will lift up their foot when you touch 
it, though it be not pricked) that you 
may be the better able to judge whe- 
ther the horfe be pricked when you 
touch the lame foot ; then lift up 
the found foot, and knock gently 
upon the top of the clenches on the 
lame foot ; then lift up the others,’ 
and if you” perceive that he fhrinks 
in when you ftrike any of the nails, 
you may conclude him to be pricked. 
in that place. See the articles FEET, 
SHOEING, &c. Solleyfell. 
RHEUM, is a flowing down of 
humours from the head, upon the ~ 
lower parts. This dittemper in a 
horfe proceeds from cold, which 
makes his teeth loofe, and feem long, 
by the fhrinking up of his gums, 
which ‘will fpoil ‘his feeding, fo that 
all the meat will lie in a lump in his 
jaws. See the article Coin. 
RHEUMATIC Eyes in horfés, are 
caufed by a flux of humours diftil= 
ling from the brain, and fometimes 
by a blow; the figns are, the. con- 
tinual watering of thé eye, and his 
clofe fhutting the lids ; and fome-' 
times it is attended with a little fwel-' 
ling. See the article EYE. . 
RHEUMATISM. and Scra- 


- TIca, or Hrp-couT, a difeafe 


which frequently happens to horfes 
Ra on, 


RHE 
én a journey, and is produéed, as 
in human bodies, from an obftructed 
perfpiration ; or the taking cold 
after exercifé, or hard labour. The 
{ciatica then, is a continual, heavy, 
dull, growing pain, in and about 
the hip-joint, and membranous parts 
adjacent. The caufe 1s fuppofed to 
be the fame with the gout in other 
parts of the body, though it is ap- 
prehended that, in horfes, it pro- 
ceeds moft commonly from their 


being too fuddenly expofed to cold’ 


air, after their blood is heated by 
exercife. This diftemper in horfes 
ts not dangerous, although it is 
painful, and of long continuance ; 


infomuch, that farriers are frequently. 


puzzled to know the reafon a horfe 
oes fo Jamie. - ee 

The Englith climate is very pro- 
ductive of the rheumatifm, {ciatica, 
gout, and other painful membrane- 
ous diftempers, becaufe of the quick 
tranfitions from heat to cold, and 
from ftormy to calm weathér. 

. Thecure of this diftemper confifts 
in prefcribing fuch medicines, as 
have a power of ftimulating, and 
giving a fhock to the nervous fyftem, 
whereby they give a new determina- 
tion to the animal fpirits ; for which 
purpofe, Dr. Ward’s pill and drop 
is recommended, where the body is 
robuft, and can bear it. If this dif- 
temper happens to Horfes inthe 
fummer time, it is thought fwim- 
ming them often through a river, 
will be found of great fervice ; nei- 
ther will there be much danger of 
this immerfion in. cold: water, in 
winter, if the horfe is cold when he 
goes in, and is fcraped, rubbed, and 
cloathed well after he. comes out ; 
and, when he is dry, let the parts 
about the hip-joint, be well embro- 
cated with the following fpirituous 
mixture. §€ Take of nerve-oint- 
* ment, and foldier’s ointment, of 
‘ each two ounces ; camphire, two 


: Pig 
* drams; oil of turpentine, and oil 
© of petre, or rock oil, of each three 
‘ drams ; fpirit of fal-armoniac, 
* two drams. Mix all thefe well, 
© and keep the mixture in a pot tied 
‘ over with a bladder and leather.” 
The hair fhould be fhaved off, and, 
the part anointed twice a day, and’ 
Heat it in with a hot fire fhovel, or 
the like. But this fhould not be 
ufed, till he has been five or fix 
times in the river, ‘¢ Take of true 
‘ etherial oil of turpentine, half an 
* ounce; yolks of eggs, number 
* three; treacle, three ounces. Mix 
‘ thefe well; and then add half'a 
* pint of white wine, and give it 
* cold out of a fmall horn; and re- 
¢ peat it every third day, for three 
* turns.” He fhould be well covered 
with thick blankets, while he is uns 
der this courfe, and have moderate 
walking exercife. 

If you would purge him, the fol- | 
lowing is 2 good draftic purge for 2 
horfe that is lame of the rheumatifm 
or {ciatica in the joints: © Take 
* common aloes, One ounce ; gam- 
‘ boge, half a dram; falt of tar- 
¢ tar, three drams. Mix and make 
‘ it up into two balls, with fyrup | 
‘ of buckthorn, or the like, and 
‘ give it to the horfe by the help of 
‘ a bull’s pizzle, and waft it down 
* with warm ale dnd nutmeg.’ Let 
the horfe have warm water, till the 
purge is wholly gone off. 

If this diftemper will not yield to 
milder methods, recourfe mutt be 
had to the practice of the antients, 
viz. either the actual or potential 
cautery, whereby to eat the flefh, 
and make ifflues.. He muft be fired 
upon the hip pretty deep, and the 
{carifications anointed with the green 
ointment, till they are healed up. 
Bracken’s Art of Farriery, and Pocket 
Farrier. . 

RIBS of a horfe, in all thirty four 
in number, are diftinguifhed by the 

true 
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true and falfe. The true are the 
uppermoft nine on each fide, which 
are alfo joined to the rack bones of 
' the back, and to the breaft bone, 
incompafling the whole upper ca- 
vity. ‘The breaft-bone in a horfe, 
and many other, quadrupeds, is 
fhaped fomewhat like the bottom of 
afhip. It is at firft fpungy, but in 
time grows pretty hard, and has 
along its two fides cartilaginous 
dents, or impreffions, where it re- 
ceives the ends of the true ribs; the 
part which reaches towards the pit 
‘of the ftomach, is called the carti- 
Lago enjiformis, or {word-like carti- 
dage, having a point refembling 
that of afword. ‘The falfe ribs are 
in number eight on each fide. They 
are not fo ftrong and rigid as the 
true ribs; and they grow fhorter as 
they advance towards the loins, 
leaving an opening for the ftomach 
and belly. The fhape of a horfe’s 
belly much depends upon the length 
or fhortnefs of thefe ribs; for the 
larger they are in compa{s, a horfe 
looks the more round ; and when 
they are fhort, fuch horfes can never 
carry a good belly. All the ribs 
are thick and -ftrong, towards the 
back: but, towards the brifket and 
belly, they are thin .and flat ; 
whereby they are endowed with a 
kind of {pring, which enables them 
to dilate and contraét in refpiration ; 
and, when they are well propor- 
tioned, add confiderably to the good- 
mefs of a horfe’s wind. All-the ribs 
on their infide, are exquifitely 
Smooth, and covered with a mem- 
brane refembling the fineft fattin, 
that the heart, lungs, and other 
vifcera, may not be hurt by their 
hardnefs. Gib/on’s Difeajes of Horses. 
To RIDE is ufed for learning 

the manage. Guillet. 
RIDGES, or WRINKLES, of an 
horfe’s mouth, are the rifings of the 


. fieth in the roof of a horfe’s mouth, 
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which run acrofs from one fide of the 
jaw to the other, like flefhy ridges, 
with interjacent furrows, or finking 
cavities. It is.upon the third or 
fourth ridge, that we give the ftroke 
with the horn, in order to bleed a 
horfe whofe mouth is overheated. 
Guillet. See HORN. 

RIFTS, Cuerts, or CRACKS. 
See Cuops, Cracks, &e. | 

RIG, a name given a horfe that 
has had one of his ftones cut, and 
yet has gotacolt. Rufiic. Did. 

RING-BONE, a large fwelling 
on the lower part of the paftern, 
which generally reaches half way 
round the fore-part thereof: and, 
from its refemblance to a ring, has 
its denomination. A ring-bonehas _ 
an affinity to a bone-{pavin; and, for 
the moft part, proceeds from the fame 
caufes, and is nourifhed by the fame 
kind of matter. The external caufe 
of a ring-bone is often from ftraings 
in the paftern, or hard riding on 
dry roads; or when the paftern has 
been jarred or wrung in deep clay 
roads, either in travelling, or at 
grafs in potchy clay grounds. Thefe 
things ufually produce ring-bones. 
Some horfes are naturally fubject to 
ring-bones, efpecially thofe that are 
gro{s and bony about the patterns ; 
but when a fine limbed horfe hap- 
pens to have a ring-bone, we may 
conclude it to proceed from fome ac- 
cident, rather than from any natural 
fault, viz. from fome violent ftrain, 
fhackling an unruly horfe ; or, if it 
be behind, by putting young horfes 
too early upon their haunches in the 
riding-{fchools; for in that attitude 
a horfe throws his whole weight as 
much, if not more, upon his pafterns 
than on his hocks. When a ring- 
bone comes by any accident upon a 
clean-limbed ‘horfe, it is feldom fo 
dangerous as when it happens to 
horfes that are grofs about their paf- 
terns, that have large bones, and 
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are flefhy in thofe parts ; for when . 


the fwelling is removed, the ftiffnefs 
often remains. 
. A ring-bone is always. eafier 
_ cured, when it appears diftin& round © 
_ the paftern, than when it fpreads 
downwards towards the coronet ; 
for then it is apt to affect the coffin- 
joint, if it does not derive its origin | 
from fome ftrain or defe&t in that 
joint originally ; in which cafe the 
_cure will be dubious and uncertain, 
and fometimes impratticable, when 
a callofity is found under the round_ 
ligament that covers that joint, and 
even when it happens more external ; 
it proves alfo dangerous, when it 
unites with or fpreads the ligamen- 
tous fubftance that joins the hoof to 
the flefh ;.it is apt to turn to a quit- 
tor, and in the end to form an ulcer 
under the hoof. A ring-bone that 
rifes on the paitern is ealily cured 
when it does not run down towards 
the coronet. 

The ring-bones that appear on 
colts and young horfes, will often 
infenfibly wear off of themfelves, 
without the help of any application ; 
but when the fubftance remains, 
there needs no other remedy hefides 
bliftering, unlefs when, by long 
continuance, it is grown to an ob- 
fiinate hardnefs,' and then it may 
require both bliftering and firing. 
If the fwelling proceeds only from 
the tendons and nervous | parts, 
which fometimes is not eafy to be 
diftinguifhed from a true ring-bone, 
except only that a true ring-bane 
is lefs painful, unlefs it proceed 
from the coffin-joint: in this cafe, 
bliftering alone generally proves fuc- 
cefsful ; which is to be renewed two 
or three times, according to the ur- 
gency of the fymptoms. But ina 
true ring-bone, where the fubftance 
is hard, like a piece of flint, and 
altogether infenfible, and without 
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pain, firing is the only thing to 
remove it. Net AE A 

To fire a ring-bone fuccefsfully, 
let the operation be. performed with 
a thinner inftrument than the com- 
men one; and let the lines or razes 
be made not afove a quarter of an 
inch diftant, croffing them obliquely 
fomewhat like a chain ; apply.a 
mild blifter over all, and when. quite 
dried up, and before the hair is 
grown, lay on the following charge: 
‘ Take acd herniam or rupture plai- 

fter, eight ounces ; yellow rofin,and 

bees-wax, of each three ounces; 

melt them together, and make a 

charge to be {pread over the paf- 


with flokes, or with the ftuffings 

of an old faddle, which is as good 

as any thing for this purpofe.’ 

When the ad herniam plaifter is 
grown hard with age, a little oil 
may be added in melting, left the 
charge fhould be too brittle, and fo 
crumble off. And as foon as the 
horfe has refted two or three days 
in the houfe, and the charge feitled 
on the part, turn him out to grafs 
in fome dry, fmooth pafture ; and 
if in the winter, into a covered 
place. : 
The fame method is to be fol- 
lowed when the ring-bone falls to- 
wards. the coronet, or the coffin- 
joint. Gibjfon’s Difeafes of Horfes. 

RIPOSTE, in the manage, is the 
vindiétive motion of a horfe, that 
an{wers the fpur with a kick of his 
foot. Guillet. 

RIVET, in the manage, is the 
extremity of .the nail that refts or 
leans upon the horn, when you fhge 
a horfe. See SHOE and NAIL. 
Guillet. 

ROAN-COLOUR ¢f a hborfe, 
See the article CoLour. | 

ROD, in the manage, is a {witch 
held by the horfeman in his right 

ra hand, 
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hand, partly to reprefent a fword, 
and partly to conduét the horfe, and 
fecond the effects of the hand and 
heels. Guillet. ’ 

ROPE, Corp or STRAP, in 
the manage, is a great ftrap tied 
round a pillar, to,which a horfe is 
fattened when we begin to quicken, 
and fupple him, and. teach him to 
fly from the fhambrier, and not to 
gallop falfe: in manages that have 
no pillar, a man ftands in the center 
of the ground, holding the end of 
the rope. . 

Ropes of tawo pillars are the 
ropes or reins of a caveffon, ufed to 
a horfe that works between two pil- 
lars. Guillet. 

, ROUND, or VoLTE, in the ma- 
Mage, is a circular head. See the 
carticle VOLTE. 

To cut the round. See Cut. 

- Io round a horfé, or make him 
round, is a general expreffion for all 
forts.of manage upon rounds; fo 
‘that to round a horfe upon trot, gal- 
lop, or otherwife, is to make him 
carry his fhoulders and haunches 
compaétly, or roundly, upon a 
greater or fmaller circle, without 
traverfing or bearing to a fide. 

‘To round your horfe the better, 
make ufe of a cord or ftrap held in 
the center, till he has acquired the 
habit of rounding, and not making 
points. 3 
ought never to change your hand, 
‘unlefs it be. in prefling your horfe 
forward, and rounding him. See. 
the article Points. Guillet. 

ROUSSIN, in the manage, is a 
ftrong well-knit, well-ftowed horfe, 
fuch as are commonly brought into 
France from Germany and Hol- 
Jand. Guillet. . 

ROWEL, an artificial vent, made 
between the fkin and flefh, in order 
to unload and empty the veflels in 
‘general, and thereby relieve particu- 
Jar parts, when too much opprefled 


In working upon volts you , 


R'O.W. 
by a fulnefs or redundancy. -Fhere 


feems to be no remedy fo much made 
ufe of, and: fo little underftood by 
farriers in general, as roweis; for . 
which reafon we fhall endeavour to 
fet the whole affair in a clearer light 
than hitherto it has appeared in, 

It is neceflary to obferve, that the 
matter generally difcharged by a 
rowel, is nothing more than an 
ouzing from the extremities of the 
veffels divided in the making of it ; 
in faét then it is blood, which lofes 
its colour by being thed out of the 
veflels, the warmth of the part, and 
its confinement. If this is granted, 
it will evidently appear, that the 
good effeéts enfuing this operation 
muft be owing to a gradual deple- 
tion, or emptying of the veffels in 
general, by which means. the fur- 
charge, or load on a particular part, 
is taken off, and removed; and im- 
purities or bad juices (generally 
called humours) run off with the 
good, in proportion to their quan- 
tity in the blood. To imagine par- 
ticular humours are thus feparately 
and alone difcharged from the blood 
through thofe orifices, is.an opinion 
but too generally received, though a 
very abfurd one, and mutt be very 
pernicious in its confequences, from 


-the bad effeéts it may have in prac- 


tice; as muft the fame reafoning 
alfo in regard to purging. Thus 
to lean hide-bound hories, and thofe 
of a dry hot conttitution, the dif- 
charge by depriving the conftitution 
of fo much blood and fluids, is daily 
exhaufting the ftrength of the ani- 
mal, and may be produétive of bad 
confequences, by defrauding the con- 
ftitution of a neceffary fluid. -» 

But in diforders from fulneffes, 
attended with acrimony, or fharp- 
nefs of the juices, and with de-- 
fluxions on the eyes, lungs, or any 
part of confequence, the gradual 
difcharge brought on by thefe means 

R 4 will 
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ill contribute to leffen the fulnefs 
on the parts affected, and give the 
veffels an opportunity of recovering 
their tone, while evacuating and al- 
terative medicines are doing their 
office. 

It may be neceflary ~howéver to 
obferve, that there is a wonderful 
communication between the veffels 
of the cellular membrane under the 
fkin, which remarkably appears by 
inflating thofe of fheep, calves, &c. 
by the butchers: hence probably it 
is, that fome diforders of this inte- 
gument are fo apparently relieved 
by iffues, or rowels, without our 
having recourfe to that general de- 
pletion of the veflels we have juft 
obferved, to account for it; and 
hence alfo may be deduced their 
utility, fometimes in draining off 
any extravafated fluids, which may 
lodge between the interftices of the 
mufcles, after violent ftrains of the 
fhoulder; alfo un difcharging fuch 
vicious or fharp fluids, as are thrown 
on the membranes, ‘and occafion 
thofe flying pains and lameneffles 
which we find are often removed by 
this local remedy. Barélet. 

There are two forts of rowels, 
viz. a hair rowel, and French row- 
el.’ The one is what the furgéons 
gall a featon ; and the other, a fon- 
ticle, or fontanel: but the fonticle, 
or French, rowel, is by many pte- 
ferred, as it is not fo apt to caufe an 
abfcefs, and is therefore more eafily 
dried up: but in cafes that require a 
confiderable difcharge of matter, a 
{mall abfcefs is not to be altogether 
feared, becaufe fuch a one as hap- 
pens upon rowelling may be eafily 
enough cured, by the application of 
boliters. and tight bandages. We 
need not lay down any particular 
dire&tions concerning this opera- 
tron, fince it is fo common that 
every country {mith can perform it. 


We thall only take notice, that the 
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French rowel ought always to be 
put in the interftices or furrows that 
go between the mu(cles, either to- 
wards their origin or infertion, or 


_any other part throughout the whole 


tract of any interftice: but to pre- 
vent a too great abfcefs, the hai 
rowel may be better placed towards 
the lower part of the interftice, 
where the durrobe is not fo deep, 
and where the matter will eafily run 
off: but care ought ‘to be taken, 
not to put in the rowel too near the 
tendons, but where there is fome 
fubftance of. flefh.. Gibfow’s Far- . 
rier’s Guide. 

RoWELSs of a fpur, in the ma- 
nage. See the article Spur. 

ROWELLING. See Rowe. | 

RUBICAN cobur of a horfe, is 
a bay, forrel, or black, with a light 
grey or white upon the flanks, but 
fo that this grey or white is not pre- 
dominant there. Guzellet. 

RUDE motions of a borfe are to 
be checked, by acting quite re 
to thefe motions: thus if the horfe 
rifes before, you muft incline your 
body a little forward to him: in 
like manner, when he {trikes out 
behind, or raifes his croup, you 
are to put your body -backward, 
which is contrary to his motion; 
for did you follow the horfe, you 
would fet your body forward, and 
fo be in danger of being thrown. 
The beft way therefore is, to fit 
firaight as much as poffible, and 
then the horfe’s ation will keep you 
upon your twift. Ruffic. Did. 

RUN, in’the manage, To run, 
a horfe is to put him to his utmoft 
fpeed. Some ufe the word running. 
for any kind of gallop. Guzllet. — 

RUNNING-THRUSH, or. 
Frusu, an impofthume that fome- 
times gathers in the frog; or a 
fcabby and ulcerous difpofition, 
which fometimes caufes it to fall 
off ; when the difcharge is Bc 
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\ the feet thould be kept clean, ‘but no 
_\drying wafhes made ufe of ; it being 
thought as unfafe to repel fome of 
thefe difcharges, as to cure fome 
fweaty feet. When an impofthume 
or gathering appears, the fafeft way 
is to pare out the hard part of the 


frog, or whatever appears rotten, 


and wath the bottom of the foot two 
or three times a day with old cham- 
berlye. This is the fafeft and the 
beft way of treating them. But, 
when a horfe has been aE ed 
and there is a ftrong flux to the part, 
it is apt to degenerate into a canker, 
to prevent which ufe the following: 
* Take fpirit of wine and vinegar, 
€ of each two ounces; tincture of 
* myrrh and aloes, one ounce; 2x- 
¢ gyptiacum, half an ounce; mix 
‘ together.” Bathe the thrufh with 
this, wherever there appears a more 
than ordinary moifture, and lay over 
the ulcer a little tow dipped in the 
fame. The purges and diuretics, 
recommended in the greafe, fhould 
be given at this time, to prevent the 
inconveniencies that the drying up 
thefe difcharges frequently occafion. 
Gibfon and Bartlet. g 
RUNNING - HORSE. If you 
would chufe a horfe for running, 
let him have all the fineft thapes 
that may be; nimble, quick and 
fiery; apt to fly with the leaft mo- 
tion: long fhapes are fufferable ; for 
though they are a fign of weaknefs, 
yet they are alfo tokens of a fudden 
fpeed. As for the ordering of fuch 
- a horfe, let him have no more meat 
‘than will fuffice nature, drink once 
in twenty-four hours, and dreffing 
every day, once at noon only. Give 
him moderate exercife morning and 
evening, airings, or the fetching in 
of his water; and let him know no 
other violence than in his courfes 
only. In cafe he be very fat, fcour 
him often; if of reafonable cafe, 
Seldom: if lean, then fcour with a 
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fweet mafh only, and let him ftana@ 
dark and warm, having many clothes 
and much litter, and that of wheat- 
ftraw only. He ought to be empty 
before you, run him, and _ his i: 
the fineft, lighteft, and quickeft 
digeftion that may be. Thofe fweats 
are more wholefome that are given 
abroad, and the coolings moft ‘na- 
tural that are given before he comes 
to the ftable: his limbs muft be kept 
fupple with cool ointments, and let 
not any hot fpices come into ‘his 
body. If he grow inwardly, wafhed 
meats are moft proper; if loofe, give 
him wheat-{traw in more abun- 
dance; and’be fure to do every thing 
neat and cleanly about him, which 
will nourith him the better’ Sport/- 
man’s Diétionary. 

RUPTURE, or BuRSTENNESS, 
is when any part of the guts or caul 
makes its way through the mufcles 
of the lower belly; and when any 
part of the guts falls into the fcro- 
tum, it is faid then to be a compleat 
rupture; and when at the navel, itis 
called an umbilical rupture. 

In regard to ruptures, though they 
are generally divided into particular. 
clafles, we fhall only obferve, that, 
by violent efforts of the horfe, or 
other accidents, the guts or caul may. 
be forced between the mufcles of the. 
belly at the navel, and through the 
rings of the mufcles into the {cro-. 
tum or cod. The fwellings are ge- 
nerally about the fize of a man’s fit; 
fometimes much larger, defcending- 
to the very back: they are frequently 
foft, and yield to the preflure of the. 
hand, when they will return to the 
cavity of the belly, with a rumbling 
noife 7 and in moft, the vacuity may 
be felt through which they pafled, 
On their firft appearance, endeavours, 
fhould be ufed to return them ‘by the 


hand: but if the -fwelling fhould be 


hard and painful, in order to relieve 
the ftrifture, and relax ‘the -parts 
through 


RU P 
“through which the guts or cau] has 
paffed, let a large quantity of blood 
be immediately taken away, and the 
“part fomented twice or thrice a day; 
applying over it a poultice made with 
“oatmeal, oil, and vinegar; which 
thould be continued till the {welling 
grows foft and cafier, or the gut is 
returned. In the mean time, it would 
be proper to throw up emollient oily 
-glyfters twice a day, and let the 
horfe’s chief diet be boiled barley, 
Scalded malt, or bran. 
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Should the fwelling afterwards re- 
turn, we apprehend the reftringent 
applications ufually recommended on 
thefe occafions, will avail little, with- 
out a fufpenfory bandage; fo that an 
ingenious mechanic in that art is 
chiefly to be relied on for any future 
aflitance: though it has been ob- 
ferved, that, with moderate feeding 
and gentle exercife, fome horfes have 
continued to be very ufeful under 
this complaint. Bartlet. 
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ACCADE, in the manage, a jerk, 
more or lefs violent, given by the 
horfeman to the horfe, in pulling or 
twitching the reins of the bridle, all 
on a fudden, and with one pull; 
and that when a horfe lies heavy 
-aipon the hand, or obftinately arms 
himfelf.. This is a correétion ufed 
to make the horfe carry well: though 
it ought to be ufed difcreetly, and 

but feldom. Guillet. 

SADDLE, in the manage, a kind 
of ftuffed feat, laid on the back of an 
horfe, for the conveniency of therider. 
Guillet. 

‘There are feveral forts of faddles 
in ufe. .a. The running faddle, 
which is a {mall one, with round 
tkirts. 2. Burford faddle, that has 
the feat and fkirts both plain. 3. 
Pad-faddle, of which there are two 
forts; fome made with bars before 
the feat, and others with bolfters un- 
der the thighs. 4. A French pad- 
faddie; the bars of which come 
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wholly round the feat. 5. A port- 
mantie-faddie, that has a cantle be- 
hind the feat, to keep the portmantle 
or other carriage off the rider’s back, 
6. A war-faddle, that has a.cantle 
and bolfter behind and before; alfo 
a fair bolfter. 7. The pack-faddle. 
As for the feveral parts of a faddle, 
and their feveral defcriptions, they 
will be found under their feveral 
heads, in the courfe of this work. 
Thete are, the bars, buckle or girth- 
buckle, civet, crupper, buckle and 
firaps, girth, girth-web, gullet- 
plate, hinder-plate, loops, miale- 
girths, male-pillen, male - ftraps, 
male-{ticks, nerve-pannel, pommel, 
bodlie or body-girth, fhaping the 
fkirt, {training the web, ftuffing the 
pannel, furcingle, trappings,’ tree, 
waunty, &c. See SIDE-SADDLE, 
Rufttc. Did. 
A. Hunting-faddle 1s compofed o 
two bows, two bands, fore-bolfters, 
pannels, and faddle-ftraps: and.the 
great 
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* great faddle has, befides thefe parts, 
corks, hind-bolfters, and a trouffe- 
-quin. The pommel.is common to 
both. See Bow, Banp, Bo s- 
TER, OcCs 

A horfeman, that would fit a horfe 

well, ought always to fit on his twift, 
and never on his buttocks, which 
ought never to touch the faddle ; 
and, whatever diforder the horfe 
commits, he ought never to move 
above the faddle. Guillet. 

SADDLE -‘backed, among horfe- 
men, a name given to a horfe that 
is hard to fit with a faddle, his reins 
being low, and his head and neck 
_yaifed, fo as to réquire a faddle 
to be made on purpofe for him. 


Guillet. 

SADDLE - cafe. See the article 
HousInNc. 

SADDLE-vroll. See the article 
TROUSSEQUIN. 


SADDLE-/fraps, are {mall leathern 

ftraps, nailed to the bows of the fad- 
dle, which are ufed to hold the girths 
faft to the faddle. 
Bows. 
_ SADDLE - GALLED, is when a 
horfe’s back is hurt or fretted with 
the faddle. See the articles GALL- 
ING, and Back-SoreE, &c. 

SALLENDERS, or SELLEN- 
DERS. See MALLENDERS. 

SALTS, in horfemanfhip, the 
leaping and prancing of horfes, a 
kind of curveting. Ruftic Did. 

SALT - MARSH. « See SEa- 
WATER. . nal 

SAND-CRACK, a fmall cleft, 

‘or rift, on the outfide of the hoof, 
which, if it runs in a ftrait line 
downwards, and penetrates through 
the bony part of the hoof, often 
proves troublefome to cure: but, if 
it pafles, through the ligament that 
-.umites the hoof with the coronet, 
it is then apt to breed a quittor or 
falfe quarter, which are dangerous. 
When the crack penetrates only 


See the article. 
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through the hoof, without touching 
the ligament, unlefs the hoof be 
hollow, it may be eafily cured, by | 
rafping only the edges Pileoth: and 
applying thick pledgits of bafilicon, 
and binding them.down with a piete 
of foft lift: if fome precipitate be 
added to-it, this medicine will be 
improved thereby; and in general 


-aniwers the end, without any other 


application. But if you perceive 
any hollownefs under the hoof, and 
that the cleft has a tendency to pe- 
netrate through the griftle or liga- 


“ment, the beit method in that cafe 


is to fire out of hand, with irons 
that are not made too hot, ‘firft rafp- 
ing very thin and wide, from both 
fides of the cleft. The horfe mutt 
not carry any weight for fome time, 
but be turned out to grafs, or win- 
tered in a good farm-yard. Gibjox 
and Bartlet. 

When the crack penetrates only 
through the hoof, and that there 
is a neceflity for travelling, Mr. 
Wood dire&ts the method here pro- 
pofed in that cafe, to be accompa- 
nied with a bar-fhoe, which will 
effeftually fecure the fuccefs of it, 


even were it a journey ‘of a thou- 


fand miles, through the worft of 
roads. ‘ 
SCAB, er Mancge, in horfes. 
See the article MANGE. 
Crown SCAB. See CROWN- 
SCAB. “orig 
SCABBARD, the fkin that ferves . 
for a fheath or cafe toa horfe’s yard. 
Guillet. ' 
SCABBED-HEsE ts, the difeafe 
otherwife called the RUNNING- 
THRUSH, or FrusH. See Run- 


‘NING-THRUSH. 


SCALD, or Burn. See the ar- 
ticle BuRN. . 

SCALDING, a method of cure 
for the poll-evil, for the procefs of 
which fee the article PoLL-EviL, 

SCATCH - MOUTH, in’ the 


Mae 
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manage, a bit-mouth differing from 
a cannon-mouth in this, that the 
cannon-mouth is round, whereas the 
{catch-mouth is more oval.  Sce the 
articles Bir-MouTHand CANNON- 
. Mourn. 

_. That part of the fcatch-mouth 
which joins the bit-mouth to the 
branch is likewife different; a can- 
_ non being ftaid upon the branch by 
a fonceau, and a {catch by a chape- 
ron, which furrounds the banquet ; 
the effe& of the fcatch-mouth is 
fomewhat bigger than that of the 
cannon-mouths, and keeps the mouth 
more in fubjeétion. 


Commonly fnaffles are fcatch-- 


mouths. Guillet. 

SCHOOL, in the manage, is ufed 
to fignify the leffon and labour both 
of the horfe and horfeman. 

A fchool-pace, or going, denotes 
the fame with ecoute. See the arti- 
_ cle EcouTeE. 

SCIATICA, or RHEUMATISM, 
in horfes. See the article RHEUMA- 


- TISM. 


SCHIRRHUS, a very hard fwell- 
ing, fometimes entire, fmooth, and 
without pain; fometimes divided in- 
to little knots and bundles, feated 
for the moft part among the glands 
and kernels. See the article Tu- 
MOUR. 

SCOURING, or Lax, in horfes. 
See the article Lax. . 


SCRATCHES, a diftemper in 


porfes of feveral forts and kinds, 
diftinguifhed by various names, wiz. 
crepances, rat-tails, mules, kibes, 
pains, @c. being no other than the 
f{cratches, which are certain dry {cabs, 
chops, or rifts, that breed between 
the heel and paftern-joints, and do 


many times go above the pattern,. 


to the very hoof of the hinder-legs, 
and fometimes are upon all four legs, 
though this is not very common. 
Sce the articles CREPANCES, RaT- 
Tats, &c, 


s 
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They. proceed from dry, melan- 
choly humours, which fall down up- 
on the horfe’s legs ; or from ‘fuming 
his own dung lying under his heels, 
or near them; fometimes by his 
heels not being rubbed, efpecially 
after a journey or hard labour, they 
not being rubbed dry from fand 
and, dirt, after he is brought in 
from watering; which burns and 
frets them, and fo caufes fwellings, 
and thofe fwellings the fcratches. 
Sometimes they proceed from a cor- 
ruption of blood, after great heats, 
taken now and then by being bred 
in fenny, marfhy, watery grounds ; 
or, laitly, by over - hard riding, 
whereby his greafe being melted, it 
falls down and fettles in his paftern 
and fetlock, and thefe produce this 
forrance. ~ : 

The figns to know this diftemper, 
are the flaring, dividing, and curl- 
ing of thehair. It begins firft with 
dry {cabs in the paftern-joints, like 
chops or chinks, in feveral fhapes 
and forms; fometimes longways, 
fometimes downright, and at other 
times over-thwart, which will caufe 
the legs to fwell and be very gouty, 
and run with fretting, watery mat- 
ter, and offenfive ftuff, which will 
make him go fo Jame at firft fetting 
out, that he will be hardly able to go. 
Ruftic. Did. 

Scratches in the heels have .fo 
much affinity with the greafe, and 
are fo often concomifants of that dif- 
temper, that the method of treating 
them may be feleéted chiefly from 
what has been faid under the article 
GREASE. . 

This treatment fhould at firft be 
by linfeed and turnep-poultice, with 
a little common turpentine, to foft- 
en them, and relax the yeffels. The 
green ointment may then be applied 
for a few days, to promote a dif. 
charge, when they may be dried up 
with the ointments and wafhes re- 

com= 
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Corimended in ‘the greafe. . It is 
beft afterwards to keep the heels 
fupple, and -fofténed with currier’s 
dubbing, which is made of oil and 
tallow. This will keep the hide 
from cracking, and be as good a 

refervative as it is to leather; and 
By ufing it often before exercife will 
prevent the feratches, if care is tak- 
en to wafh the heels with warm wa- 
ter when the horfe comes in. When 
they prove obftinate, and the fores 
are deep, ufe the following: but if 
dny cavities, or hollow places, are 
formed, they fhould firft be laid o- 

en; for no foundation can be laid 
for healing till you can drefs to the 
bottom. 

‘ Take Venice turpentine, four 
€ ounces; quickfilver, one ounce: 
* incorporate well together, by rub- 
‘ bing fometimes; and then add 
€ honey and fheep’s fuet, of each 
€ two ounces.” Anoint with this 
once or twice a day; and, if the 
horfé is full and flefhy, you muft 
bleed and purge; and if the blood 
is in a bad ftate, alteratives muft be 
given to rectify it. Bartlet. See 
CRACKS, 

SEA - WATER. ‘The efficacy 
of fea-water, in removing all ob- 
firuétions of the glands, has been 
much recommended among us. of 
late. This hint may have been 
taken from the good effeéts it was 
obferved to produce in obftinate 
chronical cafes, on morbid horfes 
who are fént to falt marfhes, which 
purge the horfes more by dung and 
urine than any other pafture, and 
make afterwards a firmer fleth. 
The water of thefe marfhes is for 
the moft part brackith, and of courfe 
faturated with falts from the fea- 
water. XH 

The admirable effects of fea-water 
on animal bodies are fully difplayed 
by the learned Dr, Ruel, to whofe 
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Treatife on that fubject we refer the’ 
curious reader. Bartlet and Wood. 

SEAMS, or SExyMs, in horfes,’ 
are certain clefts in their quarters, 
caufed by the drynefs of the foot; 
or by being ridden upon hard 
ground: they are eafily perceived’ 
by the ‘horfe’s not fetting his feet 
firm down in walking. You. may 
know them, by looking upon the 
quarters of the hoofs on the infide, 
which will be cloven from the coro- 
net to the very fhoe, quite through 
the horn; and fuch quarters are. 
commonly ftraightened. Some of 
thefe clefts do not rife fo high as the 
coronet, and therefore are the lefs 
dangerous; fo that, though they 
may be recovered, yet it is an im- 
perfe&tion in the feet, efpecially in 
fat ones, which have a thin horn, 
where fuch clefts frequently caufe 
fcratches on the coronet. Thofe 
horfes that are troubled with feams, 
cannot work but on very foft ground; 
for upon ftony hard pavements, the | 
blood will oftentimes iffue out of the 
clefts. 

For thé cure of this malady, fee 
falfe QUARTER, Crack, Gc. Ry- 
fitc. Dit. 

SEAT, in the manage, is the po- 
fture or fituation of ahorfeman upon 
the faddle. Guillet. 

SEELING. A horfe is faid to 
feel, when, upon his eye-brows, 
there grow white hairs, mixed with 
thofe of his ufual colour, about the 
breadth of a farthing, which is a 
fure mark of old age. _ A horfe ne- 
ver feels till he ts fourteen years old, 
and always before he is fifteen, or 
fixteen at fartheft: the light, forrel, 
and black, feel fooner than others. 
Horfe-courfers ufually pull out thofe 
white hairs with pincers; ‘but if 
there be fo many it cannot be done, 
without making the horfe look bald 
and ugly, then they colour their 
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eye-brows, that they may not ap- 
pear old. | Solleyfell. See AGE of a 
horfe. 

SELLENDERS, or SaLLEN- 
DERS. See SALLENDERS, 

SEPARATERS, fome teeth fo 
called, See TEETH. |. 
_ SERPEGER, in the manage, the 
riding of a horfe in. the ferpentine 
way, or in a tread with waved turn- 
ings, like. the pofture of a ferpent’s 
body. Guillet, 

‘SERPENTINE TONGUE, in 
the manage, is a frifking tongue, 
that is always moving, and fome- 
times pafles over the bit, inftead of 
keeping in the void fpace called the 
liberty of the tongue. Guillet. 

SEVIL of the branches of a bridle, 
is a nail turned round like a ring, 
with a large head. made faft in the 
lower part of the branch called gar- 
gouille. See BANQUET. Guillet. 

SHAMBRIER, in the manage, 
is along thong of leather made faft 
to the end of a cane or ftick, in order 
to animate a horfe, and punifh him 
if he refufes to obey the rider. 
make the horfe obedient, take the 
fhambrier in your hand, thew it 


him; crack it againft the ground, 


and make him feel it.. Gwillet. 

SHANK of a horfe, is that part 
of the fore-leg which is between the 
knee and the fetlock, or paftern- 
joint. The larger and broader the 
fhank is the better. You will know 
when it is fo, by the back-finew 
being at a diftance from the bone, 
or pretty well feparate from it, and 
having no kind of {welling or hu- 
mour betwixt it and the bone, 
which may eaufe the leg to appear 
round.  Solley/ell. 


SHAPE of a horfe. 


In order to 


have a horfe beautiful, and finely, 


made, it has been agreed on all hands, 
that his head fhould not be long, nor 
too large, rather lean than flefhy ; 
his ears thin and narrow, and of 
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a becoming length, well- fet. offy. 
pointing inwards.. His brow or 
forehead not too broad and flat. 
His nofe fomewhat rifing, and of a 
good turn; his noftrils wide and 
thin; his muzzle fmall; his mouth 
neither deep nor too fhallow; with 
a ftar or fnip down his forehead, or 
a blaze, which is no way unbecom- 
ing, unlefs it be too large, and dif- 
proportioned. Horfes that are thus 
marked have generally one or more 
of their feet white, which is alfo . 
very beautiful, and looks lively. 
His jaws fhould be thin and fufh- 
ciently wide, not approaching too 
near together, nor. too high up- 
wards, towards the onfet, that he 
may have fufficient room to carry 
his head eafy and in good place. 
His eyes well formed and fprightly, 
and of a middle fize. His neck 
fhould be arched towards the mid- 
dle, arifing by a beautiful grada- 
tion out of his breaft and fhoulders ; 
the mufcles thereof diftiné&t, but no 
where over - charged with fleth, 
growing fmaller and thinner, as it 
approaches towards his head; _his 
fhoulders fhould be thin from the 
withers, with a gradual enlarge- 
ment downwards, that. his bofom 
or breaft be not too narrow nor too 
grofs, His fore-legs ftraight, and 
well placed; his joints lean and 
long; his knees not bending; and 
his pafterns not too long. His feet 
round and fmooth, and his finews 
firm and well braced. His carcafe - 
rather round than flat; his back 
not too low, and for ftrength and 
durablenefs pretty even and ftraight. 
His ribs rather home than open, as 
they approach towards his haunches ; 
his breech round, and the mulfcles 
not too fiefhy, but diftin&. His 
hocks fhould be lean, and:no ways 
puffed or flefhy ; his pafterns fhort, 
his legs flat and thin, and his tail 
fet on in a good place, rather high 

than 
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than low; fifing upon every motion. 


of his body.- The more thefe pro- 
perties concur) in any horfe, the 
’ more beautiful he muft be, efpecial-. 
_ ly.when they correfpond and agree 
in due proportion one to another ; 
and the more a horfe is wanting in 
thefe, the more plain and ordinary 
he will appear. Gibjon’s Difeafes of 
Horfes. . . 

SHEDDING of the hair, in horfes. 
Ses CasT. 


SHEDDING of the feed, in horfes, - 


is eafily Known by a weakne{s and 
debility; but that. which the far- 
riers bring under this denomination 
is but fome weaknefs of the reins, 
occafioned by a. ftrain, or violent 
exercife, or the folution of .a cold, 
which is fometimes followed by a 
running at the yard. See the article 
KIDNEYS. 
But the cure is the fame, whether 
it be feed, or only matter from the 
reins, and may be performed by 
once or twice purging, and the ule 
of the following ball: ‘ ‘Take Ve- 
© nice turpentine incorporated with 
¢ the yolk of an egg, one ounce 3. 
* fpermaceti, half an ounce: let 
¢ thefe be rubbed together, and 
‘ mixed with fix drams of nitre in 
¢ powder; half a pint of fweet-oil, 
€ dnd a little white wine; and con- 
¢ tinue its ufe for fome time.’ This 
diforder may be cured by the ufe 
of healing and balfamic medicines. 
Gibfon’s Farrier’s Guide, and Difeafes 
of Horfes. . ay? 
SHELL-TOOTHED Hore, is 
one that, from five years to old age, 
naturally, and without any artifice, 
bears a mark in all his fore-teeth, 
and: there ftill keeps that hollow place 
with a black mark, which we call 
the eye of a bean, infomuch that at 
twelve or fifteen he appears with the 


mark of a horfe that is not yet fix. 


For in the nippers of other horfes 
the hollow place is filled, and the 
4 b : ; 
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mark difappears towards the fixth» 
year, by reafon of the wearing of the’ 
tooth. 

- About the fame age it is half worn | 
out in the middling teeth, and to- 
wards the eighth year it difappears 
in the corner teeth; but aftera fhell. 
toothed horfe has marked, he marks 
ftill equally in the nippers, the mid- 
dling,’ and the corner teeth; which 
proceeds from this, that, having 
harder teeth than the other horfes, 
his teeth do not wear, and fo he does. 
not lofe the black fpot. 

Amongtft the Polifh, Hungarian, 
and Croatian horfes, we find a great 
many hollow-toothed horfes, and ge- 
nevally the mares are more apt to be 
fuch, than the horfes. Guzllet. 

SHOE of a horfe, is a piece of flat 
iron, with two branches as wings, 
which being commonly forged, ac- 
cording to the form of the hoof 
for which it is defigned, is- made 
round at the toe, and-open at the 
heel. A fhoe for all feet is one 
that is cut at the toe into two equal 
parts, which are joined by a riveted 
nail, upon which they are moveable 
in fuch a manner, that the fhoe is 
inlarged or contracted lefs or more. 
at pleafure, in order to make it fit 
all forts and fizes of feet, See the 
next article. For the different kinds. 
of horfe-fhoes, fee the article HoRSE- 
SHOE. . 

SHOEING of horfes, a work pro-. 
perly belonging to the fmith; but, 
as noblemen, gentlemen, and others 
who are owners of horfes, ought to 
know and diftinguith, at leaft in 
fome degree, when it is well or 
ill done, it is judged neceffary 
to be a little particular concern- 
ing it. 

This art confifts in paring of the. 
hoofs well, in the fhoe’s being made’ 


of good ftuff, in the well fafhioning 


the web thereof, and .well piereing 


the fame, in fitting it to the horfe’s 
hoof, 
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hoof, in making nails of good ftuff, 
and well fafhioning them; and laft- 
ly, in the well driving and clenching 
them. But forafinuch as a horfe’s 


hoofs are either perfect or imperfect, 


and thefe laft alfo either rugged, 
lone, crooked, or flat, and that the 
frufhes may be broad, or the holes 
narrow, refpeét muft be had unto 
them in this work. 

_ Firft then for the paring of the 
perfect hoof, and the fore feet, the 
féat of the fhoe muft be. pared as 


even and plain as may be, that it- 


may fit clofe, and not bear more 
upon one place than another, and 
more muft be taken off the toes than 
the heels; for the heels muft be 
higher than the toes, becaufe all the 
weight of the horfe’s fore-body lies 
upon the quarters and them, 
Next, the thoe muft be made of 
Spanifh iron, with a broad web, 
fitting it to the hoof; and let the 
{punges be thicker and more fub- 
ftantial than any other part of the 
fhoe; and alfo fomething broad, fo 
that the quarters on both fides may 
appear without the hoof, about a 
ftraw’s breadth, to guard the coffin, 
which is the ftrength of the hoof; 
and in piercing, pierce it from the 
quarter to the hard toe, but not 
backwards towards the heel, that 
the holes may be wider on the out- 
fide than on the infide, and that the 
circle of the piercing may be move 
diftant from the edge of the toe 
_than from the edge of the quarter 
where it begins; becaufe the hoof 
4s thicker forwards than backwards, 
and therefore.more hold to be taken. 
Make the nails of the fame ftuff, 
with the heads fquare, and not quite 
fo broad beneath as above, but an- 
fwerable to the piercing-holes, fo 
as the heads of the nails may enter 
in and fill the fame, appearing fome- 
what above the fhoe, and then they 
will ftand fure without 'fhogging, 
and endure longer; and that which 
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pierces them muft be of the famié 
fize with the nails, that is, large 
above, and {mall beneath, which is 
ufually but little regarded by our 
fmiths, who make the holes as wide 
on the infide as on the outfide, and 
their nails of a great fliouldering, 
by driving them over-hard upon the 
nail-hole, that the-heads, or rather 


~necks, of them cannot enter into 


the holes; whereas a good nail 
fhould have no thouldering at all, 
but be made with a plain f{quare 
neck, fo as it may juftly fill the 
piercing-holes of the fhoe; for other- 
wife, the head of. the nail ftanding 
high, and the neck thereof being 
weak, it either breaks off, or elfe — 
bends, upon any light occafion, fo 
as the fhoe ftands loofe from the 
hoof, and is quickly loft. 

Again, the fhanks of the nails. 
fhould be fomewhat flat, and the 
points fharp, without hollownefs or 
flaw, and ftiffer towards the head 
above than beneath; and when you 
drive, drive at the firft with foft. 
ftrokes and a light hammer, till the 
nail is fomewhat entered; and in 
fhoeing fine and delicate horfes, 
their points muft be greafed with 
foft greafe, that they may the moré 
eafily enter, and the two talon-nails 
muft be driven firft: then fee whe- 
ther the fhoe ftands right on or not; 
which may be feen by holding the 
fruth; for if the fpunges on both 
fides be equally diftant from the 
fruth, then it is right;. if not, it 
mutt be fet to rights, and: fo another 
nail driven in: when that is done, 
let the horfe {et down his foot again, 
and look round about it, to fee whe- 
ther it fits his foet in all places, and 
whether he treads juft and even up- 
on it, or otherwife; and if it ap- 
pears, that it does not furnih every 
part equally, but that it is more on 
one fide than another, lift up the 
horfé’s other foot, that fo he may 
Rand deadily on that foot; then 
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ftrike him on the hoof with the ham- 
‘mer, on that fide where the fhoe is 
fcanty, which fhall make it come 
that way. — 

When the fhoe ftands ftrait and 
just, let all the reft of the nails be 
drove in, to the number of eicht, 
four on each fide, fo that their points 
may feem to ftand in the outlide of 
the hoop, even and juft one by an- 
other, as it were in a circular line, 
and not out of order like the teeth 
of a faw; then cut them off and 
clinch them, fo as the clinches may 
be hidden in the hoof, which, by 
cutting the hoof with the point of a 
knife, a little beneath the appear- 
ance of the nail, you may eafily do. 
This done, pare off the hoof with a 
rape, fo as the edge of the fhoe may 
feem round about it. é 

Now for fhoeing imperfeé hoofs. 
As to the broad one, in paring, as 

much mutt be taken off the toe with 
a butteris as poffibly can be, keep- 
ing it always under; but the heels 
and quarters muft not be touched at 
all, unlefs it be to make the feat of 
the fhoe plain, and that muft be 
done as fuperficially as can be, 
whereby the hoofs fhall always re- 
main ftrong: then make a good 
ftrong fhoe, with a broad web and 
broad fpunges, pierced as before, 
fitting to the pared hoof; and let it 
appear from the talon-nail towards 
the heel, a ftraw’s breadth without 
the hoof; and let it be fet in fuch 
order, and with fuch nails as apper- 
tain to the perfeét hoof, faving that 
five nails muft be fet on the outfide 
of the hoof, and four on the infide, 
becaufe he wears more without than 
within, ; | 

2. The rough and brittle hoof, 
which is generally weaker without 
‘than within, and for the moft part 
‘better. than the other hoofs. ‘The 
‘heels may be more opened than the 
ether, that fo they may the more 
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eafily be topped with cow-dung or 


other ointment, to keep theiy moift 
the raggednefs alfo on the outfide of 
the coffin fhould be filed away with 
a_rape, and made fmooth; and it 
muft alfo be anointed oftener than 
other hoofs; but as for the. reft of 
the hoof, it muft be pared as the 
perfeé&t one, for which the fhoe muft 
be made neither too light, but fo 
that it may bear the horfe; nor yet 
too heavy, for then the hoof, being 
weak, will foon caft it: and this - 
fhoe muft be pierced to be fet on 
with nails, five without and fou 
within. f 
3. The long hoof, reckoned im- 
perfect, may be helped by cutting 
away the toe, for the fhorter the foot 
a weak and tender leg has, the bet- 
ter; and the reft of the hoof may be 
pared like the perfe& one, for which 
hoof make as round a fhoe as you 
can at the toe, that the breadth maj 
take away the ill fight of the lerieetl 
If the foot be very narrow, let the 
fhoe difboard without the hoof, 
pierce the deeper, and fet it back’ 
ward enough; becaufe fuch kind of 
feet tread moft on the heels; and let 
it be fet on with eight nails, like the 
perfect hoof. ; K 
4. The crooked hoof; to pare 
which, look on that fide of the hoof 
which is higheft and leaft. worn; 
then pare all that away, and make 
it equal with the lower fide which is 
moft worn, without touching the 
worn fide at all, unlefs it be to 
make the feat of the fhoe plain; and 
for the reft, it muft be pared like 
the perfect.hoof: then, having an 
ineliferent ftrong fhoe, with a broad 
web ready, let it be fitted to the 
foot, and pare it not till you have 
laid the fhoe to the foot, to the in- 
tent you may pare it to the horfe’s 
beft divirtade} which may be done 
if the fcant fide be pared; that is, 
moftly the infide, more towards the 
toe 
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toe than the fuller, and ftronger 
fide; and where the hoof is weak- 
eft, there alfo the fthoe mutt ‘be 
made ftrongeft; and fet this on 
with nine nails, «wz. five on the 


~ftrongeft, and four on the weakeft 


fide. 
5. In that imperfeé hoof, called 
the flat hoof, otherwife the promifed 


hoof, make the feat of the fhoe 


- 


plain, and take fomewhat off the 
toe, but the heel and ball of the 
foot muft'not be touched, but both 


of them left as ftrong as they can 


be; and the fhoe for it mutt be 


made with a very ftrong web, .for- 


the more it covers. the weak fole, 


the better; and let the mid part of 
the web that covers the ball of the 


foot, be much thicker than the out- 
fides, where the piercings be; and 


det. it be fo hollow as to touch no 
-part of the ball of the foot, and let 
it be large and long enough in all 
places, fo that the horfe may go at 
eafe; and it muft be pierced round . 
’ about the toe, to favour the heels, 
‘-and make ten holes for ten nails, 
viz. five on every fide. 


6. For the over-hollow hoof, and 
confequently in imperfeét ones, pare 


at \round. about, efpecially the feat 


of the fhoe, round about by the edges, 


that fo the hollownefs thereof within 
.may not be fo deep, but fhallower 


‘ * than it was before, and let it be al- 


‘the feat of the thoe, 


- ways ris a moift by ftopping it, for 


fear of hoof-binding, obferving. as 


even. a hand as may be in your par- 


jng, in all points like unto the per- 


_ teét hoof; and in like manner make 


for it fuch a fhoe, in order and form, 


-as was mentioned before, to ferve 


the perfect hoof. 


7. As to broad frufhes, which 


-caufe weak heels, there is. little or 
no need of paring at all; wherefore 


the toe mult only be pared, and alfo 
as much as 
fall be judged neceflary to the even 


\ 
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ftanding of the fhoe, leaving the 
heels as ftrong as poffible; but for 
this fort of hoof, the fhoe muft be 
ftronger towards the heel than to- 
wards the toe; and alfo let the web 
be fomewhat broad towards the heels, 
to fave them from the gound; and 
it muft be fet on with nine nails, 
becaufe it is moft commonly a great 
foot; but in all other refpeéts let it 
be made like the fhoe for the perfect 
hoof. 

8. The imperfeé& hoof, with nar- 
row heels, muft have the toe pared 
fhort, and the feat of the fhoe mult 
be made plain and fair, and open 
only fo much that there may be 
fome little fpace between the frufh 
and the heel, for the lefs you take 
off the heel, the better... For this, 
a light fhoe muft be made, with a 


broad web; and the fpunges mutt. 


be fo broad as almoft to meet toge- 


ther, to defend the heel from the 


ground, and pierce it all towards 
the toe, {paring the heels as much 
as poflible. You mutt fee that the 
fhoe be long enough towards the 
holes; and let it be fet on with eight 
nails, like the fhoe that 
feét hoof. ret 

9g. Now as to the_paring and 
fhoeing of the hinder feet, which 
is clear contrary to the fore-feet ; 
for the weakeft part of the hinder- 


foot is the toe; and therefore, im © 
paring them, you muft always. pare | 
it more than the heels; but in all» 


other points obferve the order of 


paring according to the perteyee or — 
s, as before 


imperteétion of the hoo 


direéted, 


Then in fhoeing, it muft be here 


ftronger at the toe, and pierced | 
ATOR se 

nigher the heel than the toe, and ~ 
the outfide of. the thce» fhould be 
made with a calkin, not over high; ~ 
but let the other fpunge be agree- ~ 


fits the per- j 


7 


able to the calkin, that is, as high — 


in a manner as the calkin, which 
is © 
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is to keep the horfe from fliding ; 
but then it mutt not be fharp-pointed, 
but rather flat, and handfomely turn- 
ed upwards, which is the beft fort of 
calkin. ; 

‘But in cafe of a falfe quarter, if 
the horfe halts, then make him a 
fhoe fitting to his foot, aphea it 
on the quarter, on that fide the falfe 
quarter is; but if he does not halt, 
then make it with a button or fhoul- 
dering, on the infide of the fhoe, 
and next to the fole of the foot, 
fomewhat diftant from the falfe quar- 
ter, towards the toe, which will de- 
fend the fore place, that the fhoe 
touch it not; and you may travel 
your horfe where you pleafe with 
this fort of thoe. 

10. For the hoofs that interfere ; 
as they are moit commonly higher 
on the outfide than on the infide, 
you fhould therefore take off the 
outfide with a butteris, to the intent 
that the infide may be fomewhat 
higher, if it will be, than the out- 
fide; and then making a fhoe for 
his foot, which fhould be thicker 
on the infide than on the outfide, it 
mutt never have any calkin, for that 
will make the horfe tread awry, and 
the fooner to interfere. See INTER- 
FERING. 

Laftly; For paring and fhoeing 
the foot that is hoof-bound; firft 
pare the toe as fhort as can be, and 
the fole fomewhat thin; then open 
the heels well, and make him a haif- 
fhoe, like a half-moon. See Hoor- 
Bounp. Ruftic Did. 

Reflections on the SHOEING of 
horfes: The affair of thoeing horfes 
is fo important in its confequences, 
both for the prefervation of the foot, 
the fafety of the legs, and the eafe 
of their motion, that we cannot be 
too attentive to any innovations that 
may be recommended tous in this 
_ refpect; we fhall therefore give M. 
La Fofé’s fentiments on this fubejét, 
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with -fuch animadverfions as have 
occurred to us. But in order to 
underftand this new method of fhoe- 
ing, it is neceffary firft to premife 
the following obfervations. 

_, It is molt certain, that all horfes, 
except fuch as have their feet over- 
grown, or fuch as may have a par- 
ticular occafion of being fhod, to 
preferve the fole, may at any rate 
go without fhoes; and there are 
many examples, without mentioning 
the cuftoms of Arabia or Tartary, 
of horfes who are at daily work, 
without the leaft need of ever being 
fhod: but as we employ all our care 
and addrefs to hollow the foot, by 
paring it. even to the quick, and to 
form an exact fine-frog, it becomes 
abfolutely neceffary to put fhoes on 
them. 


The original defign of fhoeing 


-horfes was undoubtedly intended as 


a prefervation of the hoof, and a 
defence of the fole: but no ene fure 
could think it neceffary to pare away 
what he wanted to preferve by the 
ufe of the fhoes, becaufe that would 
be to a&t contrary to*his firft princi- 
ples, and deftroy his own work, 
This precaution could never be re- 
coynmended, but in ¢afes where the 
horny fole is uneven, infomuch that 
the fhoe could not bear equally up. 
on it, which would take off from its 
neceflary firmnefs ;, in fuch a cafe it 
may be reafonable, otherwife it would 
be very abfurd. — : 

Let us now obferve the going, as 
well as the external and internal 
ftructure of a horfe’s foot. The 
horfe then who draws preffes firft 
on the toe, then fucceflively on the 
fides, to eafe the toe; then the 


horfe’s heel yields upon the heel of 


the fhoe, from which it immediately 
rifes again. The faddle ‘or pack- 
horfe preffes the toe but lightly, .fo 
that the point of fupport is fixed 
neither upon the heel nor toe, but 
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between both; which it is éafy to 
demonftrate anatomically. Thus, the 
cannon-bone prefles on the paftern, 
this on the coronary, the coronary 
on the coffin or foot-bone, and upon 
the nut-bone. . 

By this defcription of the bones, 
“we may oblerve two effential things, 
which lay open the faults in the 
prefent method of fhoeing, and point 
_ out the means of being able to re- 

medy them for the future: one is, 
that the effort of the weight of a 
horfe does not bear either upon the 
toe or heel, but on the middle be- 
tween both; the other fhews the 
greater the diftance of the fole from 
the ground, or from whatfoever point 
of fupport, the more the pufhing 
the coronary-bone upon the nut- 
bone will fatigue the nerve, or ten- 
don, upon-which it refts, by the 
inordinate diftenfion it undergoes at 
every flep the horfe takes. Thus 


we fee, that, by hollowing away 


the fole in paring, ‘the horfe is ‘fuf- 
tamed only upon the walls of the 
hoof, which, having no affiftance of 
fupport from the horny fole, is im- 
mediately worn and battered by the 
weight of the horfe’s body: and 
the fooner he treads upon any hard 
fubftance, the fooner he grows quite 
lame. | 

For by the conne&tion, thicknefs, 
and flexibility, as well as contex- 
ture, of the horny fole, it feems to 
be wholly deftined by nature to ferve 
as acufhion to the flefhy fole and 
tendon, which reft upon it, in order 
to break the violent fhocks of a 
pavement, ftone, or any kind of 
_dtump, or external violence: but by 
paring it away in the cuftomary 
yianner, the jherfe lofes his defence 
of nature againft ftumps, nails, glafs, 
&c. and thus the flefhy fole be- 
comes eafily ‘bruifed or wounded, 
Gt is obfervable that ashorfe feldom 


goes ealy, or efcapes being foon 
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jaded, if the frog does not béar up- 
on the ground, as it is the only 
point of fupport to the tendon, fo 
that if you keep it at any diftance 
from the ground, by paring it away, 
an inordinate diftenfion will happen 
to the tendon, which, being re- 
peated at every flep he goes, fa- 
tigues it, and caufes an inflamma- 
tion, whence alfo relaxations, de- 
fluxions, and tendinous fwellings, 
efpecially after long journeys or 
hard riding, which are occafioned 
more by the paring of the fole than 
the length of the journey. Experience 
has fhewn that the frog neither fuf- 
fers nor has fhewn the leaft fign of 
fatigue or fenfibility, by being thus 
expofed; and indeed from the ftruc- 
ture of it, itis fcarce poffible: for, 
being of a foft fpongy flexible fub- 
ftance, by its natural elafticity it 
yields to the weight of the body the 
inftant the horfe ‘prefles his feet to 
the ground, and immediately re- 
covers it again: however, there is 
one cafe whereby the frog may-oc- 
cafion Jamenefs, which is, when it 
grows hard or dry: but, by taking 
off the little end of the frog, this 
diforder is foon-remedied. As the 
bad confequences of paring away the 
fole and frog have been pointed out, 
and evidently proved, let us obferve 
now the ill effects of modern thoe- 
ing: for it is upon the form of ‘the 
fhoes, and manner of fetting them 
on, that not only the prefervation 
of the foot, but-alfo the fafety of 
their legs, and the eafe of their mo- 
tion, depends. 

In effe&t, the more eafy our fhoes 
fet upon us, the more aétive we are. 
So a large, tong, thick fhoe mutt 
have the fame effe&t upon horfes, 
that wooden fhoes have upon us; 
that is, make them heavy, unweildy, 


and hobling. A long fhoe is not 


only perfeétly ufelefs, but is preju- 
dicial.; for the horfe’s heels coming 
to 
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fo fink upon thofe of thie thoes, the 
longer the lever; the greater’ will be 
the drag upon the clenches of the 
nails of the toe; and thus hories 
will be more apt to ftrike them off 
on many occalions, efpecially when 
they are apt to oyer-reach.- The 
longer the fhoe is, and the more it 
covers the fole, the more liable the 
-horfe will be to fall, trip, and hob- 
bie in his walk, particularly if he 
goes on a pavement, becaufe the 
furface being formed of round parts, 
and the fhoe having a large, uni- 
form, hard face, he can fcarce have 

above two.or three points of fup- 
port. 

It is thought by fome; that ftrong 
fhoe-leels are an eafe to the weak 
heels and fetlocks of horfes, as if 
the body of the fhoe was flexible 
enough to yield to the horfe’s heel ; 
and under this notion they raife the 
fhoe-heel, and leave a vacant {pace 
between that and the horfe’s heel : 
but the direé&t contrary happens; for 
it is the hoof that, by its flexibility, 
yields to the fhoe-heel, which 1s 
» quite inflexible: the thicker the thoe- 
heel is, the more fubject that of the 
_ horfe is to meet it; and, inftead of 

being eafed, the horfe’s heel becomes 
more compreffed, as if in a conftant 
vice: becaufe it has always the fame 
point of fupport. By this means, 
they deprive them of the liberty of 
going with eafe upon a pavement, 
ecaute the fhoe does not bear upon 
a level, and produces an effeé& like 
that of a pivot upon the middle of 
the fhoe-heels, and the vault or hol- 
low. 

To obviate thefe inconveniencies, 
M. La Fofé propofes the following 
method of fhoeing: that neither the 
fole nor-frog fhould be pared at all; 
for neither will ever become too large 
by its growth; but, in proportion as 
“it grows, it will dry, fcale, and fall 
of in flakes; that the edge of thie 
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hoof, if thought too long, fhould be 
taken down as ufual; and then a fhoe 
in form of ahalf-moon fet on, reach- 
ing the middle of the hoof: the heels 
may be thinned and the fhoes made 
a little longer for fuch horfes as have 
weak Bore: . 

Eight fmall nails made in the old 
way, that is, having very {mall heads, 
are incrufted in the holes,.which are 
made, as the head is, in an oblong 
form. This is the whole myftery. 
By this method the fole is preierved, 
and confequently the foot defended 
againft hard or fharp bodies, which 
the horfe may chance to tread on: 
thus inflammations and dangerous 
compreflions are avoided, and: the 
many inconveniencies already men- 
tioned, from the lodgment of fand, 
gravel, or ftones. ite 

Another advantage, arifing from 
this method of fhoeing, and pre- 
ferving the fole, that natural defence 
againit external injuries, is, that, in 
not paring away the fole, nor fetting 
on any more fhoe than is neceflary 
to preferve the horny fole, the 
horfe will not be fubjeé to flip, 
either on the winter’s icy pavement, 
or the dry fmooth one of the fum- 
mer: for, by making a horfe walk 
upon the frog, and partly upon the 
heel, the former, being ftrongly rub- 
bed, and pufhed againft the Powe 
or pavement, impreffes itfelf, as it 
were, by the weight of the horfe’s 
body, into the mequalities and in- 
terftices it happens to meet in its- 
way: by this means the foot, reft- 
ing on a great many more parts, 
which mutually eafe it, by multi- 
plying the points of fupport, gives 
the animal a ftronger adherence and 
more fecurity upon the place he 
goes. : 

By paring away the fole, the air, 
when it is in this thin ftate, pene- 
trates and dries it to fuch a degree, 
that by its contraétion it compreftes 
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the flefhy fole fo as to lame the 
horfes. By this means alfo fand and 
gravel get in, and are ground be- 
tween the fole and fhoe, which, not 
readily coming out. again, caufe 
.compreffions, inflammations, &c, 
which laft accidents are very often 
the effects of a ftone’s being wedged 
in between the fhoe ané heels. 

To recapitulate the whole. ‘The 
weight of the faddle-horfe does not 
prefs upon the toe or heel, but on 
the middle between both, fo that the 
greater the diftance of the fole from 
the'ground, or from whatever point 
of fupport, the more the great ten- 
don will be fatigued by the mordi- 
nate diftention it undergoes at every 
ftep. The more the fole is covered 
by the fhoe, the more the horfe will 
flip, flide, or fall; becaufe, the fur- 
face being formed of round parts, 
and the fhoe having a large uniferm 
hard face, he can fcarce have above 
two or three points of fupport; fo 
that the greater contaét the horfe’s 
foot has with the ground, the more 
points are multiplied, and the fafer 
of confequence he goes. 

By fhoeing, no. other intention 
could be expeéted but preferving the 
hoof, after paring away its luxuri- 
ancy: but long fhoes and raifing 
the fhoe-hee]l is a very pernicious 
cuftom; for, by paring away the 
horny fole, it hardens in proportion 
to its being thinned; and, by com- 
prefling the flefhy fole,” makes a 
horfe lame: he lofes alfo the defence 
of nature againft external bodies, by 
- which means the flefhy fole becomcs 
often wounded, bruifed, &c. By 
paring the frog fo much away that 


it is not in contaét with the ground, 


‘the tendon will be inordinately dit 
tended, by which means it becomes 
fubjeé&t to inflammation, relaxation, 
defluxion, and rupture. Laftly, it 
appears from the anatomy of the foot, 
that horfes are chiefly lame in thofe 
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bones, and its tendon, that the pre- 


fent method cf shoeing contributes 
greatly thereto, by paring away the 
horny fole, and hollowing the foot ; 
by. which. means the flefhy fole be- 
comes more expofed to accidents, 
and the tendon fatigued, ftrain- 
ed, and ruptured ; its fupport being 
taken away by paring the frog. 
We may learn from hence, that no 
more of the toe fhould be pared away 
than to keep the foot uniform with 
the fhoe; that the fhoe fhould be 
made flat, in order to adapt itfelf the 
better to the foot; not made too thick, © 
or hollow, nor projecting beyond the 
horfe’s heel. 

This is the fubftance of M. La 
Fofe’s new method of fhoeing, which, 
from its fimplicity, and the great eafe 
of performing it, feems to demand 
our regard and attention: but though 
it appears well calculated for the flat 
pavements and roads of France, yet 
we doubt its general fuccefs with us, 
efpecially in fome of our rough ftony 
countries, where the heel and frog, 
being left fo intirely defencelefs, 
might be liable to frequent injuries 
from fuch irregular loofe bodies as 
flints, loofe ftones, &c. We fhould 
fufpect alfo its fuccefs on moift, 
greafy, and flippery foils, or chalks, 
where the fhoe-heel or cramps feems 
of great ufe to fupport a_horfe, 
by the impreffion it makes in the 
furface, how inconvenient foever it 
may be in other refpeéts; though 
it muft be confefled from our me- 
thod of fhoeing race-horfes, where 
the whole foot runs into immediate / 
contaét with the ground, notwith- 
ftanding the courfe they run over is 
often very flippery, yet they feldom 
fall. . 

But though this method may not 
be fo generally adopted by us, in its 


utmott extent, for the reafons above’ — 


given, as well as from the different — 
textuye of horfes feet, which in fome 
will 
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will always demand a particular me- 
thod of Pocitie: yet it undoubtedly 
may fuit many horfes, and many 
different parts of the kingdom; and 
this particular advantage every one 
may reap fromit, vz. to pare away 


as little of the fole and frog as poffi- | 


ble, even in the old method of thoe- 
ing; the many inconveniencies of 
which, we apprehend, have been 
fufficiently pointed out and amply 
explained, and would by this means 
be in a great, meafure obviated. 
La Fofe and Bartlet. 
SHORT -JOINTED. A horfe 
is faid to be fhort-jointed that has 
a fhort paftern.. When this joint, or 
the paftern, is too fhort, the horfe is 
fubjeé to have his fore-legs from the 
“knee to the coronet all in a ftrait line: 
commonly your fhort-jointed horfes 
do not manage fo well as the long- 
jointed; but, out of the manage, 
the fhort-jointed are the beft for tra- 
vel or fatigue. Guzlle. 
SHOULDER of a borfe, is the 
joint in the fore-quarters that joins 
‘the end of the fhoulder-blade with 
_ the extremity of the fore-thigh; or 
it is that part of his fore-hand that 
- lies between the withers, the fore- 
‘thigh, the counter, and the ribs. 
‘The fhoulders of a horie fhould 
‘be fharp and narrow at the withers, 
of a middle fize, flat, and but lit- 
“tle flefh upon them; for if he be 
charged with fhoulders, he will not 
only be heavy on the hand, and 


foon weary, but trip and ftumble . 


every minute, efpecially if, with 
. fuch thoulders, his neck be thick 


’ and large. 


Some faddle-horfes, on the con- 
“trary, are too fmall in the fhoulders; 
that is, when their breafts are fo nar- 
row, that their fore-thighs do almoft 
touch: fuch horfes are of little value, 
becaufe they have a weak fore-hand, 
and are apt to‘cut by croffing their 
legs, and carry their legs fo con- 


tify or weaken the branch. 


heavy fhoulders. 
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fufedly in galloping, that they are 
fubjeé to fall. 
The fhoulders of a well-fhaped 
horfe are compared to thofe of a 
hare, and the diftance between them 
fhould be little more than half the 
breadth of his hind-quarters. Sol- 
leyfell. . 
SHOULDER of a Branch, in the 
manage, is that part of it which 
begins at the lower part of the arch 
of the banquet, over-againft the mid- 
dle of the foxceau, or chaperon, and 
forms another arch under the ban- 
quet. ‘The fhoulder of the branch 
cafts a greater or lefler circumference, 
according as it is defigned to for- 
See 
BRANCH. 
Shoulder-peyged Horfes, are fo call- 
ed when they are gourdy, ftiff, and 
almoft without motion. . 
A Horfe charged with fhoulders, is 
a horfe that has thick, flefhy, and 
Guillet. 

Faults and defeés of a borfe's 
SHOULDERS. ‘With refpect to a 
horfe’s fhoulders, it fhould be re- 
arded, that they are not’ too much 
loaded ; for a horfe that has heavy . 
fhoulders can never move well: on 
the other hand, one that has very 
thin fhoulders, with a narrow cheft 
or bofom, though he may move 
brifkly while he keeps found, yet 
fuch horfes are generally weak; and 
the moft eafily lamed in their fhoul- 
ders of all others. A narrow-chetft- 
ed horfe turns his elbows: inwards 
towards his brifket, and’ his toes 
outwards; croffes his legs in tra- 
velling, and fometimes cuts him~- 
felf; and thofe foyt of horfes by 
their unfteadinefs aré as apt to trip 
and ftumble, as the horfes that are * 


‘thick-fhouldered, though ' they do 


not fo eafily come down: in the 
main, they are of lefs value; for if 


‘they happen to get lame they are fit 


for nothing, being weak and flen- 
S 4 ders 
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der, whereas thick-fhouldered horfes 
are generally ftrong; and if any ac- 
cident happens that renders them 
unfit for other ufes, they will ferve 
for a waggon or team: but a heavy- 
fhouldered horfe, at beft, is neither 
fit for the faddle nor for a coach, 
nor indeed for any thing that re- 
quires expedition. But that the 
reader may underitand what is here 
meant by.a heavy-fhouldered horfe, 
and a thick-fhouldered horfe, it will 
be neceffary to obferye, that fome 
horfes have their floulders full, and 
yet no ways loaded; and when this 
proceeds only fromm the largenefs of 
~ the. bones and mufcles, and when 
thefe are firm, and not loofe and 
flabby, fuch fhoulders will be fuffi- 
ciently pliable. But when the fhoul- 


ders are loaded with flefh, and the’ 


breaft or bofom is, alfo flethy, the 
mufcles in this cafe are generally 
- clogged, which being the inftru- 
ments of motion, fuch horfes can 
never ftep out with freedom, but as 
if they went upon ftilts. But the 
worft fort of all others are thofe 
where the breaft projeéts and hangs 
over, fo that the fore-legs aré placed 
backwards, and appear as if they 
were ftuck into a horfe’s britket. 
Some horfes are greatly charged with 
flefh, or rather may be faid to be 
grofs upon the top of their fhoulders, 
‘and all over their withers, which 
-however is more an inconveniency, 
than any hindrance to their motion; 
befides'that this fefhinefs often abates 
with exercife, 
that fome thick-fhouldered_ horfes 
have, alfo very fhort thick necks. 
Thefe are ufually the moft flethy 
of all others, and are worfe than 
thofe that are thick-fhouldered, and 
at the fame tume fmall and flender- 
necked; having this additional ill 
quality, that they are almoft always 
heavy upon the hand. Gibjon’s Di/- 
ettfes of Horjes. 
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It. may be obferved, © 
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. Of a SHOULDER - WRENCH, 
SHOULDER-PIGHT, SHOULDER- 
Spiair. To underftand the na- 
ture of thefe infirmities, it will be 
neceffary to obferve, that the blade- 
bone of the fhoulder is fixed to the 
body, not by articulation or joint- 
ing, but by appofition ; being laid 
to the ribs, and faftened by the 
mufcles, which lie under and above 
it; fo that when a horfe happens to 
receive a blow or ftrain in the fhoul- 
der, the tendons of thefe mufcles are 
ftretched and relaxed, and when that 
is violent, it is called fhoulder-fplait, 
and becomes more or lefs danger- 
ous, as the horfe is more or lefs 
hardy. 

Every one knows fufficiently, that 
a flip, falfe ftep, or any undue po- 
fition of a horfe’s legs, will ftrain 
and weaken the fhoulder, by ftretch- 
ing thofe ligaments; and fometimes 
the fhoulder is affected by a hurt or 
bruife on the withers; the reafon of 
which may be eafily enough con- 
ceived, by any one who-will exa- 
mine into the ftruéture of thofe 
parts: but when the accident proves 
not fo violent as to fhew a loofenefs - 
and fwelling, it is not fo eafily dif- 
cerned, whether the lamenefs be in 
the fhoulder, in the foot, or any o- 
ther joint. But the infirmities of 
the fhoulders may be diftinguifhed 


from thofe of the feet, by having a 


horfe put to exercife: for if the 
lamenefs be in the feet, he will halt 
moft when he is ridden; but if it 
be in the fhoulder, the warmer he 
grows, the lefs he will halt; and, if 


the wrench be violent, he will be 


apt to caft his legs outwards, form- 
ing a circle as he goes. But if none 
of thefe figns are perceivable, the 
fureft way is to turn him fhort on 
the lame fide, for that tries the 


-mufcles the moft of any thing; fo 


that if the grief be in the fhoulder, 
he will-fet his foot on the ground 
hardily, 
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hardily, and endeayour to favour 
his fhoulder. vr 

But in order to the cure, a diftinc- 
tion ought to be made between an 
old grief and a hurt that is newly re- 


ceived: for in a frefh ftrain, the firft . 


intention is to apply fuch things as 
are proper to allay the heat and in- 
flamination, and prevent a too gteat 
flux of matter to the part; whereas 


in an old grief, thofe things are © 


chiefly made ufe of that attenuate 
and render the fuperfluous humours 
unfit to pafs through the pores; and 
therefore as foon as you perceive 
your horfe lamed in the fhoulders by 
a fall or any other accident, after 
he has been bled on the oppofite 
fide, you are immediately to ‘bathe 


‘the part well with fpirits of wine and’ 


vinegar, of each equal parts, in 
which has been diffolved a piece of 
foap: this to be repeated two or 
three times a day, or a cold re- 
‘ftringent charge may be applied of 
vinegar, bole, and the whites of 
eggs. Verjuice may be ufed in- 
ftead of vinegar tpon the road. 
“The part ought in the beginning to 
be refrefhed two or three times a 
“day, with a fpurige dipt in vinegar 
- and bole, and after that the follow- 
ing plaifter may be applied: ‘ Take 
“€ common pitch, half a pound ; de- 
minio plaifter, or diachylon, fix 
ounces ; common turpentine, four 
ounces ; oil olive, two oun- 
ces; melt them together in a 
pipkin over hot ,embets, conti- 
nually ftirring, and when thefe 
aré diffolved, add bole’ in fine 
powder, four ounces ; myfrh and 
aloes, of each an ounce} fpread 
this upon the horfe’s fhoulder, 
“before it. grows cold, aiid put 
forne flokes of the colour of the 
© horfe all over it.’ . 
But when the Jamenefs happens 
to be of an old ftanding, the fol- 
Jowing ointment will be of great 
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fervice: * Take of the foldiers oint- 
‘ment, or nerve ointment, half a 
ii ointment of marfh-mal- 
ows, fix ounces; reétified oil of 
amber, four ounces; mix them 
all together, and with a hot bar 
of iron, held as near as poflible, 
chafe the part twice a day; and 
at fome intervals, with campho- 

rated {pirits.’ . % 
Solleyfell recommends the ointment 
of Montpellier, as an excellent re- 
medy in all fttains of the fhoulder, 
&c. -It is compofed of the oint- 
ment of rofes, marfh-mallows, po- 
puleon and honey, of each equal 
quantities. The oils of turpentine, 
earth-worms, oil of petre, St. John’s 
‘wort, nerve-oil, bears-greafe, horfé- 
greafe, thules - greafe, deers - fuet, 
badgers - greafe, and many fuch 
things dre ufed in the fame intention. 
But if the lamenef$ does not yield to 
thefe things recourfe muft be had to 
rowelling, or to the fire: but the 
laft is preferable, and lefs painful - 
than the ufual method of rowelling, 
by bruifing and blowing up the 
fhoulder. And therefore, with a 
‘hot iron, make a circle, the breadth 
of a trencher, round the joint; atid 
within the whole circle pierce the 
fkin, leaving about an inch between - 
the holes, and to each apply yellow 
—wax and rofin melted, until the 
efcars fall off; and then drefs them 
every day with turpentine and ho- 
ney, applying plaitters, as directed, 

‘until the fores are dried up. 

Some advife fwimming for a 
fhoulder-fplait. -‘This in all old 
griefs becomes ferviceable, in the 
fame. manner as a cold bath, by 
helping perfpiration, and giving a 
more lively motion to the obftruét- 
ed matter; and therefore, the morn- 
ing is the. propereft tinie. But in 
all other refpeéts, the horfe fhould 
not be put to any kind of labour, 
nor otight any perfon to ride so 
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SIN 
becaufe a weight upon his back muft 
~needs add to the infirmity, as the 
- greateft ftrefs lies upon the fhoulders: 
but it will be very proper for him 
to be walked out every day, when 
the weather is favourable. Gib/on’s 
Farrier’s Guide. See STRAIN, &c, 


SICKNESS ia .horfes. See the 
article DISEASES. 
SIDE, in the manage. To ride 


a horfe fide-ways, 1s to paflage him, 
to make him go upon two treads, 
one of which is marked by his 
fhoulders, and the other by his 
haunches. Guillet. 

SIGUETTE, in the manage, 
is a cayefion with teeth or notches, 
that is, a femi-circle of hollow and 
vaulted iron, with teeth like a faw, 
confifting of two or three pieces 
joined with hinges, and mounted 
with a head-ftall, and two ropes, as 
if they were the caveffon that in 
former times were wont to be put 
upon the nofe of a fiery, ftiff-headed 
horfe, in order to keep him in fub- 
jection. There is a fort of figuette, 
that is a round iron, all of one piece, 
fewed under the nofe-band of the 
bridle, that it may not be in view. 
Guillet. 

SINEW, in anatomy, properly 
denotes’ what we call a_ nerve, 
though in common fpeech it is ra- 
ther ufed for a tendon. | . 

To unfinew a horfe, called in 
French enerver, is to cut the two 
tendons on the fide of the head, a- 
bout two inches under the eyes ; 
which two join in one at the tip, or 
end of the nofe, in order to perform 
its motion. This tendon, at the 
tip of the nofe, is likewife cut. We 
unjinew, in order to dry the head, 
and make it fmaller. 

SInEW-/brunk, is faid of a horfe 
that is over-rid, and fo worn. down 


_with fatigue, that he becomes gaunt- | 


bellied, through a ftiffnefs and con- 


traéiion of the two finews that are 


SIN 


under his belly. See the article 
GAUNT-BELLIED. 

SINEW-/prung, is a violent at- 
taint, or over-reach, in ‘which a 
horfe ftrikes the toe of his hinder 
feet againft the finew of the fore-lezs. 
See the article ATTAINT, &c. 
Guillet. ' 

Back-Sinew firained, See BACK- 
fnew firained. 

Cranips and convulfions in the 
SInEWs. ‘Thefe are violent firains, 
contraétions, or drawings together 
of the limbs, either throughout the 
whole body, or particufarly in one 
limb or member; and proceed from 
caufes either natural, or accidental ; 
if from natural caufes, they proceed 
either from too great fulnefs or 
emptinefs. When they proceed from 
fulnefs, they are caufed by a furfeit, 
either in eating ov drinking, or the 
want of proper evacuation. When 
from emptinefs, they proceed from 
too frequent, and too plentiful 
blood-lettings, or too much and vi- 
olent purgings, or too hard labour; 


-ali which fill the hollownefs of the 


finews with cold, windy vapours, 
which are the only great caufes of 
convulfions, If they proceed from 
accidental caufes, then it is either 
from fome wound received, where a 
finew has been but half cut afunder, 
or only pricked, which prefently 
caufes a .convulfion all over the 
body. 

The figns of the diftemper are, 
the horfe will carry his neck ftff, 
and will not be able to ftir it; his 
back will rife up like the back of a 
camel, or like a bended bow; his 
crupper will fhrink inward, his 
fore-legs will ftand clofe together, 
and his belly will be clung up to his 
back-bone; when he lies down he 
will not be able to rife, efpecially 
from the weaknefs of his hinder 
limbs. fy why 

The Cure. Firft fweat him, ei- 

sh ther 


SLA. : 
ther by burying him in a. horfe- 
dunghil, or elfe by applying hot 
blankets doubled about each fide of 
his heart and body ; then after his 
' {weat, anoint his body all over with 
oil of Petroleum, for that is much 
better than oil of bay, or oil of cy- 
prefs. Then give him to drink the 
following liquor: Take one dram 
of affa-foetida, with annifeeds, feeds 
of fenugreek, and cummin-feeds, of 
each half an ounce; put thefe into a 
quart of ftrong white wine, and add 
to them three or four large {poonfuls 
of olive oil, taking care to keep 
him warm after the drink, and to 
feed him with good bean bread, and 
‘warm mafhes, made of malt ground 
and warm water, and this will ina 
little time, reduce his finews to their 
former ability. But if the convul- 
fion came ‘accidentally, as by the 

vicky er half cut of a finew, then 
fearch for the wounded finew, and, 
with a pair of fheers, clip it afunder, 
and the convulfion will ceafe. But 
if it be only a cramp, and fo but-in 
one limb, then rub it, or chafe the 
grieved part with a hard wifp, or a 
hay-rope, and the pain will ceafe. 
Sportfman’s Di. 

-SIT-FAST proceeds generally 
from a warble, and is the horfe’s 
hide turned horny, which, if it can- 
not be diffolved and foftened by rub- 
bing with the mercurial ointment, 
muit be cut out, and treated then 
as a frefh wound. Bracken and 
Bartlet. See the articles WARBLES 
and WounD. ' 

SKITTISH, in the manage. A 
‘horfe is faid to be fkittifh, that leaps 
inftead of going forward, that does 
not fet out or part from the hand 
freely, nor employ himfelf as he 
ought todo. Guillet. 

- SLABBERING BIT, in the 
manage. See the article MasTI- 

GADOUR. 
SLACK a eg, in the manage, is 
j 
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Gia of a horfe when he trips or ftum- 
ese 

Slack the hand, is to flack the bri- - 
dle or give a horfe head. Guillet. 

SNAFFLE, in the manage, a 
well known kind of bridle. The 
fnaffle, after the Englifh fathion, is 
avery flender bit-mouth without any 
branches: they are much ufed in 
England inftead cf true bridles, 
which are only employed in the fer- 
vice of war. : 

Snafie or {mall watering Bit is 
commonly a fcatch-mouth, accou- 
tred with two very little ftraight 
branches, and a curb mounted with 
a headftall, and two long reins of 
Hungary leather. Guillet. 

SNORT, in the manage, is a cer- 
tain found, that a horfe, full of fire, 
breathes through his noftrils, and 
founds as if he had a mind to expel 
fomething that is in his nofe, and 
hindred him from taking breath. 
This noife or found, is performed 
by the means of a cartilage within 
the noftrils. Horfes of much mettle, 
fnort when you offer'to hold them in. 
Guillet. 

SOLDIER’s ointment, in the Far- 
rier’s Difpenfatory. See the article 
OINTMENT. 

SOLE of a horfe, is, as it were, 
a plate of horn, which encompaf- 


fing the flefh, covers the whcle bot- 


tom of the foot. The fole-ought 
to be thick and ftrong, and the whole 
lower part of the toot, where the 
fhoe is placed, hollow; when a fhoe 
is right fet, it fhould not at all reft 
upon the fole, and but very feldom 
touch it. Solleyfell. — 

High Souep ; ahorfe is faid to be 
fo, whofe {ole is round underneath, 
fo that it‘is higher than the hoof, 
which oftentimes makes a horfe halt, 
and hinders the fhocing of him, un- 
lefs the thoe be vaulted. 

The fhoe of a horfe ought to be fo ~ 
fet upon the hoof, as not to bear 

upon 


SOF 


upon the fole; for otherwife the fole 
would be hurt, and not only make 
the horfe Jame, but corrupt the flefh 
that feparates it from the coffin-bone. 
Guillet. ; 

To take out the SOLE, is to do it 
without touching the horn of the 
hoof, for if you take off the horn, 
you make a hoof caft. See the arti- 
cle HOOF-CASTING. 

‘The fole is taken out for feveral 
infirmities, and a horfe that has been 
unfoled, will recover in a month’s 
time. Guillet. 

The cuftoms the fmiths and far- 


_¥iers in general have of drawing 


~ 


’ Incurable lamenefs. 


ad 


horfés foles, in order to relieve the 
inflammation of the part, and to 
promote a free perfpiration, we could 


‘never perceive the Jeaft benefit accru- 


inc from; as this management leaves 
fuch a weaknefs and tendernefs be- 
hind, that the poor creatures ever- 
after fearce fail of labouring under an 
Nor has Mon- 
fieur La Fofe, though he has recom- 
mended the practice, produced a fin- 
gle inftance of its fuccefs. In lieu 
therefore of tearing the fole up by 
the roots, we would fubftitute the 
following method, viz. In the firft 
place, in order to take off from the 
tenfion of the veffels, and leffen the 
inflammation, we would have blood 
drawn away at the toe. of the horfe, 
ard above the hoof. After which, 
we would advife the fubfequent poul- 
tice, viz. * Take linfeed boiled in 
* water toa pulp ; to this add goofe- 
* creafe, tar, and cow-dung; and 


¢ Boil them all together to the con- 


* fittence of a poultice; and when 


* cool, mix with it a little camphire.” 
Let this be put unto the foot, and 


all round the hoof; and above the 
corenet apply acold charge. Where 
there is no great inflammation, the 
addition of a little foap to the poul- 
tice will very much affitt in removing 
any coagulation of the blood or jui- 
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ces in that quarter. Wood's Treatife 
of Farriery. ' 

For the method of drawing the 
fole, and treating the horfe in that 
cafe, in order to recover a new fole, 
See the article GRAVELLING. 
Crowned SOLE is when the foot 
is fhaped like the back part of an 
oyfter-fhell, and the fole higher than 
the hoof; fo that the whole foot is 
quite filled up on the lower part. 
Solleyfeit. 

SORRANCES, among farriers, 
fignifies two things, viz. either an 
il fate or habit of an horfe’s body, 
arifing from fome part difeafed ; or 
a.loofenefs of continuity of the parts, 
which, according to the various cir- 
cumftances thereof, acquire new 
names, as fracture, wound, ulcer, 
rupture, convulfion, cramp, &c. 
Rufite. Did. : 

SORREL-COLOUR of az borfe. 
See the article CoLourR. 

SOUND, in the manage. A horfe 
1s faid to be found that does not halt. 
When a jockey fells a horfe, he war- 
rants him found, hot and cold; that 
is; that he does not halt, ‘either 
wvhen you mount him, or when he is 
heated ; nor yet after alighting, 
when he ftands and cools. Guillet. 

SPAVIN, a difeafe among horfes 
which caufes them to halt; and is cither 
of three kinds, viz. the blood fpavin, 


| 


the bog fpavin, and the bone {pavin. > 


Blod SPavin is a {welling 
and dilatation of the vein that runs 
along the infide of the hock, formin 
a littie foft fwelling in the hollow 
part, and is often attended with a 
weaknefs and lamenefs of the hock. 

The cure fhould be firft attempted 
with reftringents and a bandage, 
which will contribute greatly to 
ftrengthen all weakneffes 4 
and frequently will remove this dif- 
order, if early applied; but if by 
thefe means the vein is not reduced 
to its wfual dimenfions, the fkin 

- thould 


thejoints, | 
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dhould be opened, and the vein tied 
with a crooked needle, and wax 
thread paffed underneath it, both 
above and below the fwelling ; and 
the turgid part fufferéd to digeft 
away with the ligatures: for this 
purpofe, the wound may be daily 
dreffed with turpentine, honey, and 
fpixit of wine incorporated together. 
Bartlet. : | 

Boc Spavin is an encyfted tu- 
mour on the infide of the hough, or, 
according to Dr. Bracken, a col- 
le€tion of brownith gelatinous mat- 
ter contained in a bag or cyit, which 
he thinks to be the lubricating mat- 
ter of the joint altered, the common 
‘membrane that inclofes it forming 
the cyit: this cafe he has taken pains 
to illuftrate in a young colt of his 
own ; where he fays, When the 
fpavin was prefled hard on the infide 
of the hough, there was a {mali tu- 
mour on the outfide, which con- 
vinced him the fluid was within fide 
of the joint: heaccordingly cut into 
it, difcharged a large quantity of 
this gelatinous matter, ,dreffed the 
fore with dofils dipped in oil of tur- 
pentine, putting into it once in.three 
or four days, a powder made of 
calcined vitriol, alum, and bole ; 
by this method of drefling, the bag 
floughed off and came away, and 
the cure was fuccefsfully compleated 
without any vifible fear. 

This diforder, according to the 
above defcription, will fcarcely fub- 
mit to any other method except 
firing, when the cyft ought to be 
penetrated to muke it effectual: but 
in all obftinate cafes that have re- 
fitted the above methods, both the 
cure of this and the fwellings called 
‘wind-galls, fhould be attempted in 
this manner. If through the pain 
attending the operation or dreflings, 


the joint dhould {well and inflame, | 


foment it twice a day, and apply a 
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poultice over the dreffings till it is 
reduced. Bartlet. . 

Bone-Spavin, a bony excre- 
fcence, or hard {welling, growing 
on the infide of the hock of a hor’s 
leg. Without-entering at all into 
the caufe of this diforder, we thall 
content ourfelves with defcribing the 
different kinds thereof, by their 
fymptoms, and then enter on their 
cure. 

A {fpavin that begins on the lower 
part of the hock, is not fo dangerous 
as that which puts out higher, be- 
tween the two round proceffes of the 
leg bone; and a {pavin near the 
edge is not fo bad as that which is 
more inward towards the middle, as 
it does not fo much affeét the hend- 
ing of the hock. A fpavin that 
comes by a kick or blow, is at firft 
no true {pavin, but a bruife on the 
bone or membrane which covers it; 
therefore not of that confequence as 
when it proceeds from a natura} 
caufe: and thofe that put out on 
colts and young horfes, are not fo 
bad as thofe that happen.to horfes in 
their full frength and maturity ; 
but in -very old horfes they are ge- 
nerally incurable. The ufual me- 
thod of treating this diforder; is by 
bliftering and firmg, without any 
regard to the fituation or caufe 
whence it proceeds. Thus, if a 
fulnefs on the fore-part of the hock 
comes upon hard riding, or any 
other violence, which threatens a 
{pavin; in that cafe, fuch coolers 
and repellers: are proper as are re 
commended in ftrains and bruifes. 
Thofe happening to colts and young 
horfes are generally fuperficial, and 
require only the milder applications ; : 
for it is better to wear them down 
by degrees, than to remove them at 
once by fevere means. 

Various are. the prefcriptions for 
the blitering ointment, but the fole 

lowing, 
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lowing, on proper experience, ftands 


well recommended by Mr. Gibjon. 


© Take nerve and marfh-mallow 
* ointments, of each two ounces ; 
€ quickfilver, one ounce, thoroughly 
€ broke, with an ounce of Venice 
‘ turpentine ; Spanith flies pow- 
€ dered, a dram and a half; fubli- 
« mate, one dram; oil of origanum, 
* two drams.’ 

The hair is to be cut, as clofe as 
poflible, and then the ointment ap- 
plied pretty thick over the part ; 
this fhould be done in the morning, 
and the horfe kept tied up all day, 
without any litter till night, when 
he may be untied, in order to he 
down, and a pitch, or any fticking 
plaifter, may be laid over it, and 
bound on with a broad tape or ban- 
dage, to keep all clofe. After the 
bifter has done running, and the 
{cabs begin to dry and peel off, it 
may be applied a fecond time, in the 


fame manner as before ; this fecond. 


application generally taking greater 
effect than the firft, and in colts and 
young horfes makes a perfeé& cure. 

When the {pavin has been of any 
long ftanding, it will require to be 
venewed perhaps five or fix times ; 
but after the fecond application, a 
Sreater diftance of time mutt be al- 
lowed, otherwife it might leave a 
fear, or caufe a baldnefs; to pre- 
vent which, once a fortnight or three 
weeks is often enough: and it may 
in this manner be continued fix or 
feven times, without the  leait 
blemith, and will generally be at- 
tended with fuccefs. 

But the fpavins that put out on 
‘ older horfes, or full-aged horfes, 
are apt to be more obftinate, as 
being feated more inward; and 
when they run among the finuofities 
of the joint, they are for the mott 
part incurable, as they then lie out 
ef the reach of applications, and are 
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arrived to a degree of impenetrable 
hardnefs. 

The ufual method in thefe cafes: 
is to fire directly, or to ufe the 
ftrongeft kind of cauftic blifters ; 
and fometires to fire, and lay the 
blifter immediately over the part : 
but this way feldom fucceéds, far- 
ther than putting a ftop to the growth 
of the fpavin, and is apt to leave 


both a blemifh and ftiffhefs behind ; 


befides the great rifk run (by ap- 
plications of thefe fiery and caufti¢ 
medicines to the nervous and tendi- 
nous parts about the joints) of ex- 
citing violent pain and anguish, and 
deftroying the limb. The fafeft and 
beft way, therefore, is to make trial 
of the bliftering ointment above, and 
to continue it, according ‘to the di- 
restions laid down, for fome months, 
if found neceflary ; the horfes in the 
intervals working moderately ; the 
hardnefs will thus be diflolyed by 
degrees, and wear away infenfibly. 
Where the fpavin lies deep, and 
runs fo far into the hollow of the 


‘joint, that no applications can reach 


it, neither firing nor medicines can 
avail, for the reafons above-men- 
tioned, though bold ignorant fel- 
lows have fometimes fucceeded in 
cafes of this fort (by men of judg- 
ment deemed incurable) by the ap- 
plications of cauftic medicines, with 
fublimate, which aé very forcibly, 
enter deep, and make a large dif- 
charge, and by that means deftroy 
a great part of the fubftance, and 
diffolve away the remainder: though 
whoever is at all acquainted with the 
nature of thefe medicines, mutt 
know how dangerous in general 
their operation is on thefe occafions, 
and that a proper prepared cautery 
made like a fleam, under the di- 
reCtion of a fkilful hand, may be 
applied with lefs danger of injuring 
either tendons or ligaments. arn 
} the 


t 
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._femblance of a fear. 


ck ee 
‘the fubftance of the fwelling has 


. been properly, penetrated by the in- 


Jtrument, it muft be kept running 
by the precipitate medicine, or mild 
bliftering ointment. Where the 
fpavin lies not deep in the joint, and 


the bliftering methods will not fuc-_ 


deed, the {welling may be fafely 
fired with a thin tron forced pretty 
deep into the fubftance, and then 
fhould be dreffed as is above di- 
reGted. Burilet, from Gibjin’s Dif- 
eafes of Horfes. 

SPEAR, in: the manage. The 
feather of a horfe, called the /frroke 
of the fpear, is a mark in the neck, 
-or near the fhoulder of fome barbs, 
and fome Turky and Spanifh horfes, 


reprefenting the blow or cut of a 


{pear in thofe places, with fome re- 
This feather 
is an infallible fign of a good horie. 

SPEAR hand, or fword hand of 
a horfeman, is his right hand. 

SPEAR-foot, of a horfe, is the 
far-foot behind. See the article 
Far. Guillet. — 

SPLENTS, in horfes, are hard 
excrefcences that grow on the fhank 
bone, and are of various fhapes and 
fizes. Some horfes are more fubject 
to fplents than others; but young 
horfes are moft liable to thefe infir- 
‘mities, which often wear off and dif- 
appear of themfelves. Few horfes 
put out fplents after they are feven 
or eight years old, unlefs they meet 
with blows or accidents. 

_A fplent that arifes in the middle 
of the fhank-bone is no way dan- 
gerous ; but thofe that arife on the 
back part of this bone, when they 
grow large, and prefs againft the 
back-finew, always caufe lamenefs 
or ftiffnefs, by rubbing againit it: 
‘the others, except’ they are fituated 
near the joints, feldom occafion 
lamenefs. | oy 
. As to the cure of fplents, the beft 


“way is not to meddle with them, 


7 
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unlefs they are fo large as to dif- » 
figure a horfe, or are fo fituated as 
to endanger his going lame. Splents 
in their infancy, and on their firft 
appearance, fhould be well bathed 


_with vinegar, or old verjuice, which 


by ftrenethening the fibres, often 
put a ftop to their growth: for the 
membrane covering the bone, and 
not the bone itfelf, is here thick- 
ened; and in fome conftitutions, - 
purging and fome diuretic drinks, 
will be a great means to remove the 
humidity and moifture about the 
limbs, which is what often gives 
rife to fuch cxcrefcences. 

Various are the remedies _pre- 
{cribed for this diforder; the ufual 
way is to rub the fplent-with around 
ftick, or the handle of a hammer, 
till it is almoft raw, and then to 
touch it with oil of origanum. 
Others lay on ‘a pitch plaifter, with 
a little fublimate or arfenic, to de- 
ftroy the fubftance. Some ufe oil 
of vitriol ; fome tin¢ture of cantha- 
rides: all which methods have at 
times fucceeded, only they are apt 
to leave a {car with the lofs of hair. 
‘Thofe applications that are of a 
more cauttic nature, often do more 
hurt than good, efpecially when the 
fplent is grown very hard, .as they 
produce a rottennefs, which .keeps 
running feveral months before the 
ulcer can be healed, and then leaves 
an ugly fear. Mild blifters often 
repeated, as recommended in the 
cate of a BonE Spavin, fhould firft 
be tried, as the moft eligible me- 
thod, and will generally fucceed 
even beyond expectation: but if 
they fail, and the fplent be near the 
knee or joints, you muft fire and 
blifter, in the fame manner as for 
the bone fpavin. 

Splents on the back part of the 
fhank-bone, are difficult to cure, by 
reafon of the back-finews covering , 
them: the belt way is to bore the 

fplent 
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fplent in feveral places with.an iron, 
not very hot, and then to fire in the 
common way, not making the lines , 
too deep, but very clofe together. 
Gibfon apud Bartlet. . 

SPRAIN, or STRAIN. 
article STRAIN. ain: 

SPUNGE, in the manage, is the 
extremity or point of a horfe’s thoe, 
that anfwers to the heel of his foot ; 
upon it the calkins are made: thick 
fpunge ruins the horfe’s heels, and 
therefore ought never to be ufed. 
Guillet. 

SPUR, in the manage, a fmall 
piece of iron, of two branches, 
bended in the form. of a femicircle, 
for receiving the horfeman’s—heel in 
their cavity, with a rowel, that is, 
a {mall piece of iron with eight or 
ten points advancing out behind, to 
prick the horfe’s fide withal upon 
occafion. See Prick and HEEL. 
Guillet. 

SQUARE, in the manage, is ufed 
for working in a {quare. The pifte 
or tread of a-volt, inftead of being 
always circular, and traced upon a 
circumference round a center, ought 
to be imagined as if it formed four 
ftraight equal lines laid in a iquare, 
and equa!ly removed from the cen- 
ter, or the pillar, which reprefents 
it in the middle of the manage- 
ground; fo that to work in a {quare, 
is to ride along each of thefe four 
lines, turning the hand at every 
corner, and fo paflfing from one line 
to another. Guillet. 

STABLE. Nothing conduces 
wmore-to the health of a horfe, than 
the having a good and wholefoine 
ftable. The fituation of a ftable 
fhould always be in a good air, and 
on a firm, dry, and hard ground, 
that in winter the horfe may come’ 
an and go out clean. It fhould al- 
ways be built f{omewhat on an afcent, 
that the urine, and other foulneffes, 
may be ealily conyeyed away by 


See the 
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means of drains or finks cut for that 


urpofe. 

As there is no animal that delights 
more in cleanlinefs than the horfe, 
or that more abominates bad fmells, 
care fhould be taken that there be no 
hog-ftye, hen-rooft, or neceffary- 
houfe near the place where the fta- 
ble is to be built; for the fwallow- 
ing of feathers, which is very apt 
to happen when hen-roofts are near, 
often proves mortal to horfes ; and 
the fteams of a bog-houfe, or hogs 
dung, will breed many diftempers ; 
and particularly, they will bring on 
the farcy and blindnefs m many 
horfes. It is much better to build 
the walls of a ftable of brick than of 
ftone, for the former is always dry, 
the other often fweats, and is very 
apt to be damp, and to caufe rheums 
and catarrhs to horfes that are fet in 
the ftable in damp weather. . 

The walls ought therefore to be 
of brick, and to be made of a mo- 
derate thicknefs, two bricks, or a 
brick and a half at the leaft, both 
for the fake of fafety and warmth in 
winter, and to keep off the heat of 
the fun in the midft of fummer, 
which would fpoil the horfe’s appe-. 
tite, and fink his fpirits. The win- 
dows fhould be made on the eaft and 
north fides of the building, that the 
north air may be let in to cool the 
fiables in fummer, and the rifing fun 
all the. year round, efpecially in 
winter. The windows fhould either. 
be fathed, or have large cafements, 
for the fake of letting in air enough; 
and there fhould always be clofe 
wooden fhutters, that the light'may 
be fhut out at pleafure; by which 
means the horfe will be brought to 
fleep in the middle of the day, as 
well asin the. night, when. it is 
judged proper that he fhould do fo. 
Many pave the whole ftable with 


ftone, but it is much better to have 


that part which the horfe is to lie — 
upon 
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tipon, boarded with oak planks ; for 
if will be not only eafier, but more 
warm and comfortable to the crea- 
ture. The boards muft be laid as 
even as poffible; for this is the way 
to make the creature lie moft at his 
eafe, and in the moft healthful po- 
fture. The dealers in horfes gene- 


~ rally indeed make the boards be laid’ 


higher toward the top, and flanting 
down: this fhews a horfe to more 
advantage as he lies; but it is very 
uncomfortable to the creature, and 
his hinder parts ‘are always flipping 


_ down, and the hind-legs are often 


made fubjeét to fwellings by it. 
The planks fhould be laid crofswife, 
not lengthiwife, and there are to be 
feveral holes bored through them to 
receive the urine, and carry it off 
underneath the floor into fome drain, 
or common receptacle. The ground 
behind fhould be raifed to a level’ 


- with the planks, that the horfe may 


always ftand even; and the floor 
behind fhould be paved with fimall 
pebbles, and the place where the rack 
ftands fhould be well wainfcotted. 


_ There are to be two rings placed on 


each fide of the ftall, for the horfe’s 
halter to run through; and a logger 
is to be fixed to the end of this, 
fufficient to poife it perpendicularly, 
but not fo heavy as to tire the horfe, 
or to hinder him from eating. The 
beft place for him to eat his corn in 


is a drawer, or locker, made in the 


. 


rack in their ftables; they give the 


nail up three or four boards, by way. 


—— 
r- 


wainfcot partition; this need not be 
large, and confequently need not 
take up much room; fo that it may 
be eafily fixed, and taken out to clean 
at pleafure: by this means the com- 
mon dirtinefs of a fixed manger may 


_ be avoided. 


Many people are againft having a 


horfe his hay fprinkled te his lit- 
ter; and, if they think he treads it 
too much, or too foon, they only 
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of a trough, to give it to him ing 
The reafon of this is, that the con- 
tinual lifting up of the head to feed» 
out of the rack, is an unnatural po- 
fture for a horfe, which was intended 
to take his food up from the ground, 
and makes him, as.they exprefs it, 
withy-cragged. In the way of {prin- 
kling ithe hay on the litter, or lay-. 
ing it in a trough even with the 
ground, he not only takes it up as) 
if from the earth in a natural way, 
but can eat as he lies, which is a 
piece of indulgence that a horfe takes 
great pleafure in. 

When there is ftable-room enough, 
partitions are to be made for feveral 
horfes to ftand in; thefe fhould. 
always allow room enough for the 
horfe to turn about, and lie down 
conveniently in; and they fhould 
be boarded up fo high toward the 
head, that the horfes, placed in {e- 
parate ftalls, may not be able to 
fmell at one another, nor molef: 
each other any way. One of thefe 
ftalls ought to be covered in, and 
made convenient for the groom to 
lie in, in cafe of a great match, or 
the ficknefs of a valuable horfe. 
Behind the horfes there fhould be a 
row of pegs, to hang up faddles, 
bridles, and other neceffary utenfils ; 
and fome fhelyes for the hanging up 
brufhes, &c. and the ftanding of 
pots of ointment and other pre- 
parations. 

The ftables of the nobility are 
often incommoded by bins for oats 
placed in them, which take up a 
great deal of room with very little 
advantage. Dr. Pht has given us, 
in his hiftery of Oxfordthire, @ very 
convenient method, ufed by a gen- 
tleman:of that county, to prevent 
this. It is done by making a con- 
veniency to let the oats down from 
above, out of a veffel like the hopper 
of a mill, where they fall into a 
{quare pipe of about four inches dia- 

aR meter, 
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meter, let into the wall, which comes 


down into a cupboard alfo let into’ 


the wall, but with its mouth fo near 
the bottom, that there fhall never be 
more than about a gallon in the cup- 
board at a time; which being taken 


out and given to the horfes, an-: 
other gallon immediately fucceeds it: 


from above, without any trouble to 
the groom, or any body elfe. 


ftable where the horfes ftand; and 
there is this great conveniency be- 
iide, that the oats are always kept 
{weet by it; for every gallon that is 
taken away puts the whole quantity 
above in motion, by the running 
down of the gallon that fupplies its 
place; and no mutftinefs ever comes 
where there is this continual airing 
and motion. There may eafily be 
contrived two of thefe; the one for 
the oats, the other for fplit beans; 


and both of them niay be let into the. 


range of prefles, the oats and beans 
being feparated above by partitions. 
The other requifites for a ftable are 
a dung-yard, a pump, and a con- 
duit; and if fome pond or running 
river be near, itis greatly the better. 
Sport(man’s Diétionary. ° 
STAG-EVIL, in horfes, a kind’ 
of univerfal cramp. or convulfion. 
See CONVULSIONS. 
STAGGERS, STAVERS, or 
APOPLEXY, in horfes. 
article APOPLEXY. 
STALING of blood, a diforder 
to which horfes are feldom fubje&, 
unlefs they have received fome {train 
in their kidneys, or have fome blood- 
veflels ruptured about the neck of 
the bladder; or from fome f{corbutic 
erofion there, or in the urethra, 
whereby the mouths of {ome of the 
| fmall blood-veffels are laid open, and 
Aend forth a bloody ichor. When 
‘this happens, it is generally very 
fnall in quantity, and goes off with- 


~ 


By. 
this means there is not am inch of 
room loft in the lower part of the: 


See the 
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out the help of medicine. This dif- 
order may proceed from fharp rug- 
ged ftones in the kidneys, ureters, 
or about the-neck of the bladder,-, 
though it is imagined that, for the, 
moftt part, it is the effects of very hard 
labour, or other ill ufage. 

In this malady the urine is bloody, 
and fometimes clear blood comes a- 
way jult after ftaling; and therefore, ’ 
in order to a.cure, if the horfe be fat 
and lufty, it will be proper to bleed: . 
plentifully; but, if he be low in flefh, - 
more iparingly; after which, give the’ 
following ball: ‘ Take conferve of 
* red rofes and Lucatellus’s balfam,. 

of each fix drams; fpermacceti, 

half an ounce; fal-prunelle and 


4 
€ 

“€ Trifh flate, of each two drams; fyrup. 
¢€ 


"of conn-poppies, fufficient toomake: 
‘ it into a ball.” 

This generally cures any horfe- 
that ftales blood, while the diforder: 
is new; and, when the blood does. 
not proceed from fome inward ulcer, 
it may be repeated, until the fymp-: 
tom goes off, that the horfe ftales 
freely; and without the appearance: 
of blood. If the bloodinefs of the 
urine proceeds from an ulcer in the 
kidneys, neck of the bladder, or 
urethra, which may be known by 
pain and ftops in ftaling, and by a 
purulent fediment in the urine, » it 
mutt be treated as before directed ;._ 
and, if obftinate, with: mercurials, 
and fuch other medicines as fweeten: _ 
and attenuate the blood. See the 
article BLADDER and KIDNEys.' 
Gibjon’s Difeafes of seria 

For the treatment of profufe ftal-: 
ing, or a diabetes, fee the article 
DIABETES. re : 

For a fuppreffion of urine, fee 
STRANGURY.., . 

For the pain-pifs, or ftrangury, 
fee the article STRANGURY. 

For other diforders. that relate to: 
the ftaling of horfes, fee the article 
KIDNEXS, &c. : 
STAL- 
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_STALLION is an ungelt or 
flone-horfe, defigned for the cover- 


ing of mares, in order to propagate. 


the {pecies; and, when his ftones 
are taken away, he, being gelt, is 
called a gelding. 
Now in the chufing ftone-horfes, 
or ftallions for mares, you ought to 
take great care that they neither 
have moon-eyes, watery eyes, blood- 
fhotten-eyes, fplents, fpavins, curbs, 


nor, if poffible, any natural imper- , 


feétion of any kind whatfoever ; for, 
if they have, the. colts will take 
them hereditarily from their parents. 
But let them be the beft, ableft, 
higheft fpirited, faireft” coloured, 
and fineft fhaped; and a perfon 
fhould inform himfelf of all natural 
defects in them, of which none are 
free. As for his age, he ought not 
to be younger,. to cover a mare, 
than four years old, from which 
time forward .he will beget colts till 
twenty. | 

Let the ftallion be fo high fed. as 
to be full of luft and vigour, and 
_ then brought ‘to the place where the 
mares are ; take off his hinder thoes, 
and let him cover a mare in hand 
twice or thrice, to keep him fober ; 
then pull off his bridle and turn him 
loofe to the reft of the mares, which 
muft be in a convenient clofe, with 
ftrong fences and good food; and 
there leave him till he has covered 
them all, fo that they will take horfe 
no more; by which time his courage 
will be pretty well cooled. 

Ten or twelve mares are enough 
for one horfe in the fame year; it 
will alfo be neceflary to have fome 


little fhed or hovel in the field, to. 


which he may retreat to defend him 
from the rain, fun, and wind, which 
are very weakening to a horfe: let 
there be likewife a.rack and manger 
to feed him in, during his covering- 


time,. and it would not be amifs, if 


one were to watch bim during that 
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time; for fear of any accident, and 
the better to know how often he co- 
vers each mare. 
When he has done his duty, take» 
him away from the mares, and re- 
move them into fome frefh pafture. - 
Take notice, that when you would 
have mares covered, either in hand 
or otherwife, then both the ftallion 
and mare.ought to have the fame 
feeding, viz. if the horfe be at hay 
and oats, which are commonly called 
hard meats, the mare fhould be alfo 
at hard meat, otherwife fhe will not’ 
be fo fit to hold. In like manner,’ 
if the ftallion be at grafs, you muft 
alfo put the mare to grais. Thole’ 
mares, which are in middling cafe, 
conceive the moft eafily; whereas 
thofe that are very fat hold with 
great difficulty; thofe of them that 
are hot and in feafon, retain a great ~ 
deal better; their heat exciting the 
ftallion, who, on his part, performs 
the aétion with greater vigour and 
ardour. And when you cover a mare 
in hand, in order that fhe may the 
more certainly hold, let the ftallion 
and mare be fo placed in the ftable, 
that they may fee each other, keep- 
ing them fo for fome time, which 
will animate them both, and then 
they will hardly fait to generate,’ 
See the article MARE. : 
For the ordering of a ftallion, 
fome give the following inftruétions : 
Feed the ftallion for three months, 
at leaft, before he is to cover, with 
good oats, peas, or beans, or with 
coarfe bread, and a little hay, but 
a good deal of wheat-ftraw: carry- 
ing him twice a day out to water, 
walking him up and down for an 
hour after he drank, but with- 
out making him fweat. If the ftal- 
lion be not thus brought into wind 
before he covers, he will be in dan- 
ger of becoming purfey, and broken 
winded ; and if he be not well fed, 
he will not be able to perform his 
iS ee 5 - 4 do taik, 
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tafk, or at beft the colts would be 
But pitiful, and weak ones; and 
though you fhould take great care 
to nourifh him, yet you will take 
him in again very weak. If you 
put him to many mares, he will 
not ferve you fo long, but his mane 
and tail will fall away by reafon of 
poverty, and it will be a difficult 
matter to bring him to a good con- 
dition of body againft the year fol- 
lowing. He ought to heve mares 
according to his ftrength, as twelve 
or fifteen, or at moft not above 
twenty. See the articles, Horse, 
and BREEDING of borfes. 

STARS, in the manage, are di- 
ftinguifhing marks in the fore-heads 
of horfes, and they are ufually made 
either white, black, orred. See the 
article Marks of a borfe. 

The method of making 2 ftar is 
as follows: If you would have a 
white one in his fore-head, or in- 
deed in any other part of his body, 
firft, with a razor, fhave away the 
hair, of the width or bignefs that 
_ you would have the ftar to be; then 
take a little oil of vitriol in an oyfter- 
fhell, and dip a feather or piece of 
ftick into it, for it will eat both lin- 
nen and woollen, and juft wet it all 
over the place that you have fhaved, 
and it will eat away the roots of the 
hairs, and the next that come will 
be white: It need not be done 
above once, and may be healed up 
with copperas-water, and green oint- 
ment. Solley/fell. 

STARING COAT, or HipeE- 
BOUND. See the article HrpeE- 
BOUND. | 

STARLING - COLOUR of a4 
horfe. See the article CoLour. 

STARTING, in the manage: 


A-horfe is faid to be ftarting, fkit- 


tifk, or timorous, that takes every 
objeét he fees to be otherwife than it 
is; upon which he ftops, flies out, 
and ftarts.-fuddenly to one fide, in- 


ad Ge 
fornuch that the rider cannot make 
him come near the place where the 
objest is. - This fault is more com- 
mon to geldings than ftone-horfes. 
Such horfes alfo as have bad eyes 
are moft fubjeé& to it, as well as 
thofe that have been kept a long time 
in a ftable without airing ; but thefe 
laft are eafily cured of it. When 
you have a fkittith horfe, never beat 


‘him in his confternation, but make 


lim advance gently, and with foft 
means, to the {care-crow that alarms 
him, till he recovers it, and gains 
affurance. Guillet. 

STATELY, in the manages A 
horfe is faid to be ftately that goes: 
with a proud ftrutting gait. Guzllet.. 

STAVERS, STaGGERs, or A- 
POPEEXY. See the article Apo- 
PLEXY. 

STAY. To flay the hand, in the 
manage, to ftay or fuftain a horfe, 
is to hold the bridle firm and high. 
Guillet. | 

STEP, in the manage. 
article WALK. 

STEP and Leap, is one of the 
feven airs, or artificial motions of a 


See the 


horfe, being, as it were, three airs 5: 


for the pace or ftep-is terra a terra, 
the raifing is a corvet, and the lenp 
finifhes the whole. The ftep puts 
the horfe upon the hand, and gives 
him a rife to leap, like one that runs 
before he leaps, and fo may leap 
higher than he that goes every time: 
aleap. For leaps of all kinds give 
no help with your legs at all, only 
hold him up with the bridle-hand 
when he rifes before, that fo he may 


rife the higher behind; and when 


he begins to rife behind, then put. 
your bridle-hand: a little forwards 
to hold him up before, and ftay 


him there upon the hand, as if he 
hung in the air; and time the mo- 


: 


tion of your bridle-hand, fo as that: 


you: may take him, as if he were 


a. ball. upon the bound, which: is» 
the: 


—_, 
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the greateft feeret of all in leaping 
ahorfe right. , Guillet. 


STIFFLE iz a horfe, a large | 


mufcle or part of the hind-leg, which 
advances towards his belly; and is 
a moft dangerous part to receive a 
blow upon. Solley/ell. 
\ Of burts iv the STIFFLE. 'Thefe, 
or moft other accidents of this kind, 
come by a ftrain or blow on the ftif- 
fle bone, which is the knee-pan of 
a horfe. Sometimes the ligaments 
which cover that bone are fo much 
relaxed, that it becomes loofe, mov- 
ing upwards, and downwards, and 
fideways, by the touch of your hand; 
and the horfe going downright lame 
‘is faid to be ftufied: but it is a ge- 
neral miftake in. authors to fancy 
the bone is mifplaced; that being 
merely impoffible, unlefs the broad 
jigaments were cut; and then in- 
deed it might burft. out of its place. 
The cure confifts in the application 
of thofe things that are proper to 
ftrengthen the relaxed ligaments. If 
the firain be new, vinegar and bole, 
&c. ought to be made ufe of ; and 
after that, a plafter made of pitch, 
myrrh, olibanum, dragon’s blood, 
&c. The pitch muft be melted with 
a little oil, or hog’s lard; and the 
other ingredients made into powder, 
and ftirred into it while it is warm 3 
after which it may be poured upon 
the ftiffling place, covering it with 
-flockes or the ftuffings of an old fad- 
_dle. The horfe ought not to be 
put to any hard exercife, but may 
go to grafs, or be led abroad for the 
{pace of an hour every day, until he 
is able to bear greater fatigue. Gib- 
fons Farrier’s Guide. 

STIRRUP, an the manage, a 
well-known iron frame, faftened to 
a faddle with a thong of leather, for 
the rider to reft his foot on. Let 
your ftirrup-leather be ftrong, as 
alfo the ftirrup-irons, which fhould 


be pretty large, that you may the 
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fooner quit them in cafe of a fall, 
Ruftiic. Did. 

The ftirrup is a reft for a rider’s 
foot, compofed of fome {mall pieces 
of iron, forged into bars, and level 
below, but arched in the upper part, 
by which fide they are hung in ftirrup- 
leathers.. Bear vigoroufly upon your 
ftirrup. when you have your foot in 
it, and hold the point of your foot 
higher than the heel When you 
would fiop your horfe, you mutt bear 
upon your ftirrups. 

You fhould keep your right ftirrup 
half a point fhorter than the left, for 
in combat the horfeman bears and 
refts more upon the right; and to fa- 
cilitate the mounting of your horfe, 
the left ftirrup fhould be longer than 
the other. 

To lofe one’s ftirrups, is to fuffer 
them to flip from the Fee 

The firrup-foot, or the near fore~ 
foot, is the left foot behind. 

Stirrup-leather, 1s a lathe or thong 
of leather, defcending from the fad- 
die, down by the horfe’s ribs, upon 


which the ftirrups hang. 


Stirrup-bearer, is an end of leather . 
made fait to the end of the faddle, 
to trufs up the ftirrups when the rider 
is alighted, and the horfe fent to the 
ftable. Cuzllet. 

STOMACH of a horfe, is round 
and fomewhat long, refembling a 
bagpipe, but more capacious on the 
left fide than on the right; its mag- 
nitude is, generally fpeaking, more 
or lefs, according to the fize of the 
horfe; it is alfo compofed of three 
cafes, the outermoft of which feems 
to rife from the peritoneum; the 
fecond is mufcular and flefhy; and 
the lata continuation of the inner- 
moft coat of the gullet, which paffles 
from the mouth to the ftomach, 
and begins at the root of the tongue, 
behind the head of the windpipe. 
Where it is inferted into the ftomach 
it is compofed of a pretty thick fub- 

tg ftance, 
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_ tance, made up of circular and flefhy 
fibres, whereby it contraéts and di- 
Tates itfelf, to give way to the ali- 
ment, or. fhut up the ftomach at 
pleaftre. ‘This is called the left or 
‘upper orifice of the ftomach, and 
that whereby it difcharges itfelf in- 
‘to the duodenum, its right or lower 
orifice. | af 

The ufe of the ftomach is to con- 
co& and digeft the aliment, fo as to 
yender it fit for nourifhment ; and 
this is performed chiefly by its muf- 
cular motion, which is manifeft 
from its ftru€ture, and the power it 

~has of contracting itfelf into thofe 


_ ‘ruge which we difcover in it when - 


at 38: * empty. 
Guide. 
For the difeafes of the STOMACH, 


Gibfow’s Farrier’s 


fee the articles, APPETITE, BoTs, © 


&c. 

STOMACH-SKINS. There are 
fome foals, under the age of fix 
‘months, which, though their dams 
‘yield abundance of milk, decay daily, 
and have a cough, occafioned by cer- 
tain pellicles or little fkins that breed 
‘in their ftomachs, even to that degree 
as to obftruét their breathing, and at 
aft utterly deftroy them. 

To cure this malady, take the bag 
wherein the foal came out of the 
_ belly of it’s dam, and, having dried 
it, give as much thereof in inilk 
_. a8 you can take up with three fin- 

‘gers. ‘This remedy is alfo good for 
all difeafes that befal them while 
‘they are under fix years of age: 
but, if you cannot have the bag, 
then take the lungs of a young fox : 
dry and powder them, and ufe it in- 
_‘ftead of the aforefaid powder. Ru/ftic 

"Digs deal 

STONES of a borfe. 
article TESTICLEs. 

STONES bruifed or felled. See 
Cops felled, 

STOP, in the manage, is a paufe, 
‘or difcontinuation of going. In or- 


See the 
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der to ftop a horfe, the rider fhould, 
in the firft place, bring too the calves 
of his legs, to animate the horfe ; 
then, bending his body backwards, 
raife the bridle-hand, without mov- 
ing the elbow; then vigoroufly ex- 
tend the hams, and reft upon the 
ftirrups, to make him form the times 
or motions of his ftop, in falcad- 
ing, with his haunches three or four 
times. You fhould not form the 
ftops of your horfe fhort and pre+ 
cipitate, left you fpoil his hams and 
mouth. After ftopping, a horfe. 
fhould be made to make two or 
three corvets. 

The oppofite term to ftop is part- 
ing. In former times, the flop of 
a horfe was called parade. See the 
articles RarsE and NaIts. ° 

Half a Stop, is a ftop not finith- 
‘ed by a pefate: fo that the horfe, — 
after falcading three or four times ~ 
upon the haunches, refumes and 
continues his gallop, without mak- 
ing pefates, or corvets. See the 
articles PEsSATE, ‘CORVET, @c. 
Guillet. ; . 

STRAIGHT, in the manage. 
To part or go ftraight, or right out, 
is to go upon a tread in a ftraight 
line. When you would pufh your 
horfe forwards, make him part 
ftraight, without traverfing or bear- 
ing fidewife. Guillet. 

STRAIN, or SPRAIN, in what- 
ever part of a horfe, is a relaxation 
of the mufcles, and proceeds from 
either flips or blows, or from hard 
riding. Wood. 

It 1s neceffary to obferve, that, in 
all ftrains, the mufcular or tendi- 
nous fibres are overftretched; and 
fometimes ruptured or broke. To 
form therefore a true idea of thefe 
diforders, let us firlt confider every 
mufcle and tendon as compofed of 
{pringy elaftic fibres, which have 
a proper power of their own, to 
contract and extend themifelves ; 

or 


or make their action more familiar, 
let-us compare them to a piece of cat- 


‘gut, that we may the better judge. 


with what propriety oily medicines 
are directed for their cure. Thus 
then, if, by a violent extenfion of 
this catgut, you had fo overftretched 
it as to deftroy its {pringinefs, or 
elafticity, and was inclined to re- 
cover its loft tone, would you for 
this purpofe think of. foaking it in 
oil? And is not the. method of 
treating {trains or overftretched muf- 
cles and tendons full as prepofte- 
rous, when you bathe or foak them 
in oily medicines, at a time that 
they want reftringents, to brace 
them up. 

_ In all violent ftrains’ of either ten- 
don or mufcles, whatever opinion 
we may entertain of bathing and 
anointing with favourite noftrums, 
which often fucceed in flight cafes, 
where perhaps bandage alone would 
have done: yet it is the latter, with 
proper refting the relaxed fibres till 
they have thoroughly recovered their 
tone, that are the chief things to be 
depended on; and frequently fome 
months are neceflary for effecting the 
cure. . 

All violent ftrams of the liga- 
ments, which conneét the bones to- 
gether, efpecially thofe of the thigh, 
require time, and turning out to 
grafs, to perfect a recovery. Ex- 
ternal applications can avail but ht- 
tle here; the parts.affected lying 
too deep, and fo fwrrounded with 
mufcles that medicine cannot pene- 
trate to them. The fooner in thefe 
cafes the horfe is turned out to grafs, 
the better, as the gentle motion in 
the field will prevent the ligaments 

- and joint-oil: from thickening, and 
of courfe the joint itfelf from grow- 
ing ftiff; nor do we believe that fir- 
ing, fo commonly praétifed in this 
cafe, is of half the confequence as 
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reft, and turning out for a confider=» 


able time, which by the bye is al-’ 


ways advifed at the time the horfe is 
fired. | ’ 

When a horfe’s fhoulder ts over-: 
trained, he does not put out that 
leg as the other; but, to prevent 
pain, fets the:found foot hardily on 
the ground, to fave the other; even 
though he be ‘turned fhort on the 
lame fide, which motion tries him 
the moft of any. When trotted in 
hand, inftead of pulling his leg 
forwards ima right line, he forms 
a circle withthe lame leg; and 
when he ftands in the ftable, that 
leg is advanced before the other. 
In order to-cure this lamenefs, firft 
bleed him, and let the whole fhoul- 
der be well bathed three times a day 
with hot verjuice, or vinegar, in 
which may be diffolved a piece of 
foap: but if the lamenefs continues, 
without fwelling or inflammation, 
after refting two or three days, let 
the mufcles be well rubbed for a 
confiderable’ time, to make them 
penetrate, with good opodeldoc, 


or either of the following mixtures: 


‘ Take camphorated fpirit of wine, 
two ounces; oil of turpentine, 
one ounce; this proportion will 
prevent the hair coming off :’ Or, 
Take the beft vinegar, half a 
pint; fpirit of vitriol, and cam- 
phorated fpirit of wine, of each 
two ounces.’ 
When the fhoulder is very much 
fwelled, it fhould be fomented with 
woollen cloaths (large enough to 
cover the whole) wrung out of hot 
verjuice, and fpirit of wine, or a 
fomentation prepared with a ftrong — 
decoétion of wormwood, bay-leaves, 
and rofemary; to a quart of which 
may be added half a pint of {pit of 
wine. | . 
_ A rowel in the point of the fhoul- 
der in this cafe does great fervice, 
T ¢ efpe- 
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efpecially if the ftrain has been very 
violent, and the {welling very large: 
but as to boring up the fhoulder with 
a hot iron, and afterwards inflating 
it, itis both a cruel and abfurd treat- 
ment; and the pegging up the found 
foot, or fetting on a patten-fhoe, to 
bring the lame fhoulder on a ftretch, 
is a most prepofterous praétice, and 
direétly calculated to render a horfe 
incurably lame; for it can only be 
neceflary in cafes the very oppofite 
to this, where the mufcles have been 
long contraéted, and we want to 
ftretch them out. When poultices 
can be applied, they are at firft un- 
doubtedly very effeétual, after bath- 
ing with hot vinegar, or verjuice ; 
and are to be preferred greatly to 
cold charges, which, by drying fo 
foon on the part, keep it ftiff and 
uneafy; let them be prepared with 
oaimeal, rye-flower, or bran boiled 
up in vinegar, ftrong-beer, or red- 
wine lees, with lard enough to pre- 
vent, their growing ftiff; and when 
by thefe means the inflammation and 
{welling are brought down, bathe 
the part twice a day with either of 
the above mixtures, opodeldoc, or 
camphorated f{pirits of wine; and 
rowl the part three or four inches 
both above and below with a ftrong 
Jinen rowler, of about two fingers 
width, which will contribute not a 
little to the recovery, by bringing up 
the relaxed tendon; and perhaps is 
more to be depended on than the ap- 
plications themfelves. — 

In ftrains of the coffin-joint, that 
have not been difcovered in time, 
there will grow fuch a ftiffnefs in 
the joint, that the horfe will only 
touch the ground with his toe, and 
the joint cannot be played with the 
han¢; the only method here is re- 
peated bliftering, and then firing 
fuperficially. 

_ For ftrains in the back-finews, fee 
Back-SINEW STRAINED. 
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Strains in the knees and pafterns 
arife frequently from kicks or blows. 
If they are much fwelled, apply firft 
the poultices ; and, when the {well- 
ing is abated, bathe with the follow- 
ing mixture: ‘ Take vinegar, one 
‘ pint; camphorated fpirits of wine, 
‘ four ounces; white vitriol dif- 
© folved in a little water, two drams; 
‘ or, take the whites of three or 
‘ four eggs, beat them into a froth 
‘ with a f{poon; to which add an 
* ounce ¥ roch-alum finely pow- 
«dered; fpirit of turpentine and 
© wine, of each half an ounce: mix 
* them well together.’ 

The following is alfo much re- 
commended by the French writers, 
and has been found very fuccefsful 
in fome old ftrains, when other re~ 
medies have failed: ‘ Take one 
‘ pound of tar, and two of reétified 
‘ {pirits of wine; ftir them together 
over a fire, till they incorporate, 
(but take care the flame does not 
catch the fpirits); then add two 
ounces of bole finely powdered, 
and a fufficient quantity of oat- 
meal, to bring it to the confiftence 
of a poultice; to which add lard 
enough to prevent its growing 
dry: apply it fpread on cloth 
twice a day.’ abe 
As great weaknefs remains in the 
patterns after violent ftrains, the beft 
method is to turn the horfe out to 
grafs, till he is perfe€tly recovered : 
when this cannot be complied with, © 
the general way is to blifter and fire. 

Strains in the back are to be treated 
by foaking the parts with coolers and 
repellers: but when the ligaments 
are hurt, and they are attended with 
great weaknefs and pain, ule the fo- 
mentation. Ifa hardnefs fhould re- 
main on the outfide, it may be re- 
moved by repeated blifterings; if 
within, it may be out of the power 
of any external applications to re- 
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-move; however, the joint fhould be 


fired” 
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fired gently, with fmall razes or 
lines pretty clofe together, and then 
covered with a mercurial plaifter. 
To the difcutient plaifter above- 
mentioned, may be added crude fal 
armoniac, with a handful of wood 
afhes boiled in it. Bartlet. 

Strains in the ftiffe, or whirl- 
bone, are to be treated with the fol- 
lowing ointment, by rubbing it in 
well upon the part affeted with the 
hand, covered with a bladder, and 
' to make it penetrate the better, it 
may be ailifted with a hot iron. 
¢ Take oil of turpentine, linfeed oil, 

and oil of camomile, of each two 
ounces ; five ounces of nerve-oint- 

ment; ointment of marfh-mallows, 
and deers-fuet, of each two oun- 
ces; oil of St. John’s wort, and 
oil of thyme, of each an ounce. 

Melt thefe all well together, and 

when almoft cold, add to them 

an ounce of fublimate in fine pow- 
der.” 

When the ftrain in the whirlbone 
is violent, and that you are obliged 
to fire, this muft be done very deep. 
We fhall here exhibit the form of a 
bliftering ointment, which we have 
always found to anfwer our purpofe 
better than any other, which is as 
follows, viz. 

‘ Fake an ounce of train oil, 
three ounces of nerve-ointment ; 
frefh butter and tar, of each two 
ounces; an ounce and a half of 
Spanifh flies powdered; and half 
an ounce of euphorbium. Make 
thefe with fome bees-wax into an 
ointment.” Wood’s Farriery. 
STRANGLES, a diftemper to 
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which colts and young horfes are’ 


very fubjeét, and begins with a fwel- 
ling between the jaw-bones, which 
fometimes extends to the mufcles of 
the tongue, and is attended with 
fuch great heat, pain, and inflam- 
mation, that fometimes, till matter 
is formed, the horfe fwallows with 
the utmoft difficulty. 
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Many colts have the ftrangles at 
grafs, which come to maturity, and 
break, making a very plentiful dif- 
charge, without any other help befides 
what nature affords ; and thofe that 
efcape the ftrangles at grafs, for the 
moft part, are feized when they are 
firft taken up and put to bufinefs; 
and we often obferve the change of 
diet, the alteration of air and exer- 
cife, bring on the ftrangles. Other 
caufes may be, their catching cold, 
their thedding their teeth, or what- 
ever may induce pain, or bring’ a 
flux of humours at any critical time 
upon the throat and jaws. . 

The fymptoms are extraordinary 
heat and feverifhnefs, with a painful 
cough, and a great inclination to 
drink, without being able: fome 
horfes lofing their appetite entirely, 
others eating but little, by reafon of 
the pain which chewing and fwal- 
lowing occafions : when the {welling 
begins on the infide of the jaw-bones, 
it is much longer in coming to mat- 
ter, than when more to the middle: 
when it arifes among the glands, 
and divides into feveral tumours, 
the cure is generally tedious, as it 
breaks in different places; and when 
it forms upwards on the windpipe 
and gullet, there is fometimes dan- 
ger of fuffocation, unlefs the fwel- 
ling breaks. But the moft dange- 
rous kind is, when befides the above 
fymptoms, the horfe runs at the 
nofe: this by fome is called the baf- 
tard ftrangles. ; 

As this diforder feems to be criti- 
cal, the moft approved method is to 
affift nature in bringing the fwellings 
to maturity, by keeping them con- 
ftantly moift, with ointment of 
marfh-mallows, and covering the 
head and neck with a warm hood. 
But as all fwellings in glandular 
parts fuppurate a the eiosting 
poultice may be applied hot twice a 
day ; it is alfo a very proper one to 

ripen, 
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pen or bring.any other fwelling*to 
matter. ‘¢ Take of marfh-mallows 
* ten handfuls ;. white lilly root, 

half a pound ; linfeed and fenu- 

greek-feed bruifed, of each four 
ounces; boil them in two quarts 
of water, till the whole is pulpy ; 
and add four ounces of ointment 
of marfh-mallows, and a fufficient 
quantity of hogs lard, to prevent 
its growing ftiff and dry.’ In five 
or fix days, by thefe means, the mat- 
ter is generally formed, and makes 
its way through the fkin, and if the 
difcharge-is made freely, and with 
eafe, the opening need not be en- 

Jarged, but fhould be drefled with 
the following ointment fpread on 
tow, ftill continuing the poultice 

over it, to promote the digeftion, 
and prevent any remaining hardnefs. 

* Take rofin and burgundy pitch, of 
each a pound anda half, honey and 

common turpentine, each eight oun- 
ces ; yellow wax, fourounces; hogs 
lard, one pound; verdigreafe finely 
powdered, one ounce; melt the in- 
gredients together, but don’t put in 
the verdigreafe till removed from 
the fire; and it fhould be ftirred in 
by degrees, till the whole ts grown 
fiff and cool.” 

_ If the fever and inflammation run 
high, and the {welling be fo fituated 
as to endanger fuffocation, a mode- 
rate quantity of blood muft be taken 
away ; and the remainder diluted 
with plenty of water-gruel, or warm 
water mafhes, &c. 

_. The running at the nofe, which 
often attends the ftrangles, is dan- 
gerous; elpecially if it continues af- 
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_ ter they have ripened and broke, as’ 


the horfe will be greatly weakened 
thereby. To prevent this wafte and 


. decay, give him every day, for 


fome time, an ounce of Jefuits bark, 

or a ftrong decoction of guaiacum 

thavings, which hath been found 

extremely beneficial in reftraining 
5 
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thefe glandular difcharges, when too 
liberal; and in drying up ulcers of 
all kinds in horfes. See the article 
GLANDERS. ih 
If a hardnefs remains after the 


-fores are healed up, they may be 


anointed with the. mercurial oint- 
ment; and when the horfe has re- 
covered his ftrength, purging will 

be neceflary. . Gibfon and Barilet. 
STRANGURY, a ftoppage of 
urine, or a difficult excretion thereof, 
which comes away by drops, with a 
fenfation of a fpafmodic pain about 
the fphinéter and neck of the blad- 
der. When the ftrangury in a horfe 
does not arife from wind or dung 
preffing on the neck of the bladder, 
(as was obferved under the article 
CuHouic) the caufe is from inflam- 
mation, or too long a retention of 
the urine. Such horfes make fre- 
quent motions to flale, ftand wide 
and ftradling, are full, and have their 
flanks diftended. In this cafe, bleed 
largely, give the following drink, 
and repeat it every two hours for two 
or three times, till the horfe is re- 
lieved. ‘ Take venice turpentine 
‘ broke with the yolk of an egg, one 
* ounce; nitre, or fal-prunelle, fix 
‘ drams; half a pint, of {weet oil, 
¢ and a pint of white wine.” If this 
fhould not have.the defired effect, 
the following diuretic ball may be 
given. ¢ Take balfam of capivi, 
*« or Strafbourg turpentine, and vée- 
* nice foap, of each one ounce; nitre 
¢ fix drams ; make it into a ball 
* with honey, and wafh it down with 
© the marfh-mallow decoétion.’ Re- 
peat this ball two or three times a 
day, till the horfe ftales freer and 
without pain, and his urine becomes 
of aright confiftence, and free from 
any purulent fediment. Give the 
horfe plenty of marfh-mallow decoc- 
tion, in a quart of which diffolve an 
ounce of nitre and gum-arabic, and 
two of honey. Gi+/on and Bacile: . 
~ 
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Tn this cafe bleeding is feldom ne- 
‘ceflary, the cure being commonly 
‘performed after this manner. In the 
fir place let his fheath be rubbed 
with an onion ; and then a pint gi- 
ven of the following decoétion, viz. 
Take marfh-mallows and mercury, 


of eachan equal quantity; twoounces ~ 


of mild carrot-feeds, and fome parf- 
ley roots. Of thefe make a ftrong 
“‘deco&tion ; to each pint of which 
add oil of turpentine and nitre, of 
each an ounce, and four ounces of 
linfeed oil ; when the pain is violent, 
thirty or forty drops of the anodyne 
balfam may be added to each dofe. 
Wood's Farriery. : 

STRAPS of a faddle are {mall 
leather ftraps, nailed to the bows of 
‘a faddle, with which the girths are 
made faft to the faddie. -Guz/let. 

STRENGTHENERS, «in the 
farrier’s Difpenfatory. See ResTo- 
“"RATIVES. 

STRIKE a nail, in the manage, 
is to drive it through the horfes fhoe 
and the horn or hoof of his foot; and 
to rivet it for holding on the fhoe. 
‘Guillet. ' 

STRING-HALT is an invo- 
luntary and convulfive mction of the 
mufcles, which extend or bend the 
hough; when it feizes the outfide 
mufcles,; the horfe ftraddles, and 
throws his legs outwards; but when 
the infide mufcles are affeéted, his 
legs are twitched up to his belly ; 
fometimes it is only in’ one leg ; 

- fometimesin both. It generally pro- 
ceeds from fome {train or blow, and 
thé cure is difficult, and feldom at- 
tended with fuccefs ; though in 
the beginning, a ftringhalt may 
be removed with good rubbing, and 
the ufe of fomentations, with daily 
- but moderate exercife. ‘The laft re- 
fuge is ufually the fire, which has 
‘ ‘been known to anfwer at leaft fo far 
‘as to prevent -abfolute lamenefs. 
Gibjn’s Farrier’s Guide, 
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- STUB is ufed for a fplinter of 
frefh cut underwood, that gets into 


‘a horfe’s foot, as he runs, and 
‘piercing the fole through the quick, 


becomes more or Jefs dangerous, ac- 
cording as it finks more or lefs into 
the feet. Guillet. 

STUD, a place where ftallions 
and ‘mares: are kept to propagate 
their fpecies, or it fignifies the ftal- 
lions and breeding mares themfelves. 
See the articles BREEDING of hor/és, 
CoLT, Horst; Mare, STat- 
LION, &c. \ 

STUMBLING, in a horfe, comes 
either naturally or-accidentally, and’ 
is known by the fight and feeling, 
by reafon that the fore-legs are fome- 
what ftrait, fo that he is not able to 
ufe his legs with that freedom and 
nimblenefs he fhould. Such as 
comes accidentally, is either by 
fplint or wind-gall, or by being 
foundered, pricked, ftubbed,’ gra- 
velled, finew-ftrained, hurt in the 
fhoulder, or withers, or by carelefsly 
fetting him up when hot, which 
makes him go very ftff, which ftiff- 
nefs caufes tumbling. 

To fhoe a horfe which ftumbleth, 
you muft fhoe him quite contrary to 
thofe which tread only upon the 
toes of their hind-feet: for you muft 
take down his toe very much; and 
‘alfo fhorten it, to the end that he 
ay not meet fo eafily with the clods 
and ftones upon the highways. 
Solleyfell. 

STYPTICS, medicines which, 
by their aftringent qualities, ftop 
hemorrhages and violent bleedings. 
There are feveral medicines applied 
with this intention, but one ee the 
moft celebrated preparations for this 

urpofe, in the farriers difpenfatory, 
‘is that fold under the name of Cole- 
batch’s ftyptic powder, prepared as 
follows : * Take any quantity of the 
‘filings of iron, and pour upon 
‘ them fpirit of falt, to the geo 
° 
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of three or four fingers ; let them 
ftand in a gentle digeftion, “till 
the fermentation is over, and the 
fpirit of falt is become fweet; then 
pour off what is liquid, and eva- 
porate it in an iron or glafs veffel, 
until half is confumed ; at which 
time put to it an equal quantity 
of faccharum faturn}, and evapo- 
rate to a dry powder, which is to 
be clofe kept from the air.” This 
is of great efficacy in ftopping any 
hemorrhage of blood, from wounds 
orruptured veflels, by applying it 
only ‘to the part, and keeping it af- 
terwards covered. Gibfon’s Farrier’s 
Difpenfatory. 

Other ftyptics in the farrier’s dif 
penfatory are the ftyptic water, and 
the reyal ftyptic, for the preparati- 
ons of which, we mutt refer the rea- 
der to the difpenfatories. See alfo 
the articles ARTERY, BLEEDING, 
WounpDs, &c. 

SUBJECT, in the manage. To 
‘keep a horfe fubje& is an expreffion 
relating to volts, fignifying to keep 
the croupe of the horfe in the round, 
fo that it may not flip out; that he 
may not traverfe ; and that he may 
work in the manage, croupe in, 
marking his equal times without lo- 
fing his ground. Guillet. 

SUMPTER fore, a name for a 
horfe that carries. provifions and ne- 
cefiaries for a journey. Ruftic. Did. 

SUPPLE, in the manage. To 
fupple a horfe is to make him bend 
his neck, fhoulders and fides, and to 
render all the parts of his body more 
pliable. Guillet. 

SUPPRESSION of urine. 
STRANGURY. yp 

SURBATING. A _ horfe is 
faid to be furbated, when the fole is 
worn out, bruifed or fpoiled by any 
accident, as by bad fhoeing, efpeci- 
ally when they lie too flat on the feet ; 
er when the horfe goes too long 


arefoot; as alfo, by travelling’ in 
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hard ways, or among dry, hot fand 
in hot. weather, which dries the 
hoof, whereby the fole becoming 
hard, preffes upon the foft parts be- 
neath it. If a horfe be furbated by 
bad fhoeing, you may know the part 
that is affected, by the thinnefs of 
the fhoe, where it prefles moft; and 
‘therefore it ought to be pared deepeft 
4in that part, before another is put 
on: but if the fhoe is not in the 
fault, it may be known that he is 
furbated by his continual hitching 
and moving: but by feeling his 
hoofs, you may obferve them both 
very hot and dry. 

The cure is very eafy, before it 
becomes attended with other acci- 
dents, and may be performed only 
by ftopping up the feet with ox or 
cow’s dung and vinegar. Some 
break a couple of new-laid eggs, 
and apply them raw to the foles, and 
then ftop them up with ox or cow’s 
dung. Some ufe only hogs greafe, 
boiling hot, and thickened with 
bran ; and there are others, who 
make ufe of vinegar and foot boiled 
together: but nothing will be more — 
efficacious, nt cafe it be troublefome, 
than firft foftening the fole with the 
application of unétuous things, and 
after that pouring a mixture of boil- 
ing pitch and tar, &c. upon the fole. 
Gibfon’s Farrier’s Guide. 

SURFEIT is principally under- 
ftood to be all fach maladies, or dif- 
tempers, as proceed from exceffive 
and immoderate feeding ; but efpeci- 
ally upon unwholefome food; from 
cold and hard riding, &c. whereby a 
horfe forfakes his meat, and is infected 
with hard fwellings, which, if they 
happen to fall upon the joints, will 
in procefs of time occafion lamenefs 
and many other diforders. Brackez. 

Surfeits arife from various caufes, 
but are commonly the effects of fome 
difeafes not attended to; or that 
have been ill cured. A mane * 
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faid to be furfeited, when his coat 
ftares, and looks rufty and dirty, 
though proper means have not been 
wanting to keep him clean. The 
fkin is Fall of fcales and dander, that 
lye thick and mealy among the 
hair, and is conftantly fupplied with 
a frefh fucceffion of the fame, for 
want of due tranfpiration. Some 
horfes have hurdles of various fizes, 
like peas or tares. Some have dry 
fixed fcabs all over their limbs and 
bodies ; others a moifture attended 
with heat and inflammation ; the 
humours being fo fharp, and vio- 
lently itching, that the horfes rub fo 
inceffantly, as to make themfelves 
raw. Some have no eruptions at 
all, but an unwholefome look, and 
are dull, fluggifh and lazy. Some 
appear only lean, and hide-bound, 
others have flying pains and lame- 
nefs, refembling a rheumatifm ; fo 
that in the furfeits of horfes, we have 
almoft all the different fpecies of 
feurvy, and other chronical diftem- 


tiles 
PiThe following method is ufually 
attended with fuccefs in the dry 
{pecies. Firft take away about three 
or four pounds of blood; and then 
give the following mild purge, which 
will work as an alterative, and 
thould be repeated once a week or 
ten days, for fome time. £ Take 


* fuccotrine aloes, fix drams, or one 


€ ounce; gum-guaiacum, half an 
* ounce; diaphoretic antimony, and 
© powder of myrrh, of each two 
‘ drams ; make it into a ball with 
€ fyrup of buckthorn.’ 

In the intermediate days, an 
ounce of the following powder fhould 
be given morning and evening in 
feeds. ‘ Take native cinnabar, or 
* cinnabar of antimony finely pow- 
« dered, half-a pound ; crude anti- 
‘ mony in fine powder, four ounces; 
‘ gum-guaiacum alfo in powder, 
© four ounces; make into fixteen 
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© dofes, for eight days." This me- 
dicine muft be repeated till the 
horfe’s coat is well, and all the fymp- 
toms of furfeit difappear. If the 
horfe is of fmall value, two or three 
common purges fhould be given ; 
and half an ounce of antimony, with 
the fame quantity of fulphur, twice 
a day; or the alterative balls, with 
camphire and nitre, as direéted in 
the article of MoLTEN-GREASE. 

If the little feabs on the ékin do 
not peel off, anoint them with 
the mercurial ointment ; during the 
time of ufing which, it will be pro- 
per to keep the horfe dry, and to give: 
him warm water. This ointment 
properly rubbed into the blood, with 
the affiftance of purging phyfic, has. 
frequently cured thefe kinds of fur- 
feits without any other affiftance. 

The wet furfeit, which is na 
more than a moift running fcurvy, 
appears on different parts of the bo- 
dy of a horfe, attended fometimes: 
with great heat and inflammation ;. 
the neck fometimes {wells fo in one 
night’s time, that great quantities of ° 
hot briny humour iffues forth, which 
if not allayed, will be apt to colleé 
on the poll or withers, and produce. 
the poll-evil or fiftula. This dif-. 
eafe alfo frequently attacks the limbs, 
where it proves obftinate and hard 
to cure; and in fome. horfes fhews. 
itfelf {pring and fall. 

In this cafe bleed plentifully 3. 
avoid externally all repellers, and 
give cooling phyfic twice a week, as. 
four ounces of lenitive eleétuary, 
with the fame quantity of cream of 
tartar ; or the latter with four ounces 
of Glauber’s falts quickened, if 
thought proper, with two or three 
drams of powder of jalap diffolved 
in water-gruel, and given in a 
morning fafting. After three or 
four of thefe purges, two ounces. 
of nitre made into a ball] with honey 
may be given every morning, re a 

ort- 
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fortnight; and if attended with fuc- 
cefs, repeated fora fortnight longer. 
‘The powders abovementioned may 
be given with the horfe’s corn, or 
a ftrong decoétion of guaiacum 
fhavings, or logwood, may be given 
alone to the quantity oF tre quarts a 
day. ‘Thefe, and indeed all altera- 
_tive medicines muft be continued for 
a long time, where the diforder 
proves obftinate. — 

The diet fhould be cool and open- 
ing, or fealded bran or barley ; and 
ifithe horfe is hide-bound, an ounce 
of fenugreek-feeds miz ced with his 
feeds thould be given for a month 
or longer ; and as this diforder oft- 
en proceeds from worms, give the 
mercurial phyfic too, and afterwards 
the cinnabar powders as already di- 
rected: but as in general, it is not 
an original difeafe, but a fymptom 
only of many, in the cure regard 
moult be had to the firft caufe: thus, 
as it is an attendant on fevers, 
worms, &c. the removal of this 
complaint muft be varioulfly effected. 
Gibfox and Bartlet. 

SWAYING of the back, a pain and 
weaknefs in the veins of a horfe, cauf- 
ed by a fall, the carrying of fome hea- 
vy burden, or fome other violent ac- 
cident; ora ftretching and relaxation 
of the mufcles and ligaments of the 
back ;~and when the hurt 1s more 
inward, the malady muft confift’ in 
the flretching of the blood veffels, 
&c. The firft thing to be done in 
this cafe, is to take plenty.of blood 
from the neck ; after which a.charge 
is to be applied, and thofe things 
are to be given inwardly that pro- 
mote fweat ; and as Mr. Suape ad- 
vifes, the horfe may be fweated ina 
dunghill, if the common. remedies 
fail ; his diet muft be opening, and 
all imaginable care taken to keep 
down.a tever. He ought to be girt 
pretty firm over his reins, yet not fo 
as to hinder, the motions of .his 
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flanks ; he ought alfo to. be hung 
up, or kept in a fteady pofture, but 
if the weaknefs continues, you. may. . 
proceed to the fire, which muft be 
done by piercing the fkin on the 
mufcles that lie on each fide of the 
{pine, avoiding as much as poffible 
to burn him near the flanks, other-. 
wife it will be apt to create a violent 
{welling in the fheath, which would 
very readily bring on a fever. Gib- 
fons Farrier’s Guide. See the arti- 
cle KIDNEYS. 
SWEAT. In order to fweat a 
horfe. give him the following drink. 
é Take venice-treacle, or the elec- 
* tuary of mithridate half an ounce; 
‘ and lapis contrayerva in powder, 
‘ two drams; mix thefe with three 
‘ drams of philonium romanum, 
‘ and a fcruple of camphire pow- 
‘ dered, by.the help of a few drops 
* of {weet oil; and lafly mix all 
‘ thefe with a- ‘pint of fmall white 
‘ wine; or for want of that, ina 
‘ quart of ftale beer, and give it the 
¢ horfe milk warm.’ The horfe 
fhould then be covered well with a 
hood, a blanket, and a thick rug, 
and well bedded; and not have any 
hay or corn for twelve hours; and 
then he fhould be cocled by degrees. 
Brackew’s Pocket Farrier. 
SWEATING IRON, in the ma- 
nage, is a piece of a fcythe, about 
a foot long, and of the breadth of 
about three or four fingers, very 
thin, and fuch as cuts only with one 
fide. When the horfe is very hot, 
and the grooms have a mind to lef- 
fen the fweat, or make it glide off, 
they take this knife or iron in their 
two hands, and gently run the cut- 
ting edge along the horfe’s fkin, 
commonly with ‘the grain, or as the 
hair lies, and but feldom againft it, 
with intent to {crape off the fweat, 
and dry the horfe. Guillet. 
SWEETBREAD, or PANCRE- 
AS, in anatomy, a large gland_or 
kernel 
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kernel, that lies acrofs the upper and 
back part.of the lower belly, under 
the ftomach, to which it ferves for 
a foft pillow to reft upon. It has a 
paflage into the firft gut, a little 
way below the ftomach, where the 
pancreatic juice is emptied by its pro- 
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per du&. Gibfon’s Difeafes of Horfes. 
SWELLING, pees 
the article Tumour. 
SWORD-HAND, in the ma- 
nage, is the horfeman’s right hand, 
as bridle-hand is ufed to denote his 


left hand.. Guillet. . 
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ipa of a borfe fhould be firm, 


the dock or ftump of it fhould 
he big, ftiff, and placed pretty high ; 
thofe which have it fet too low have 


feldom good reins ; on the other 


hand, fome of them have it fet too 
high, which, makes their buttocks 
appear pointed and unieemly. So/- 
byfell. 

A great many affirm, that the 
dock of a horfe’s tail ferves to point 
out his fixth or feventh year, plead- 
ing that, at the time the black fpeck, 
or eye of a bean, begins to difappear, 
and the cavity to be filled, the dock 
of the hair becomes longer, by rea- 
fon that the vigour of the young 
years begins to abate,.and nature 
has not ftrength enough to nourifh 
and keep up the joints or knots that 
form the dock, fo that when the 
horfe is fix years old, one of thefe 
joints flackens and begins to fall 
down, and a year after another de- 
{cends in like manner. . But this re- 
laxation or down-falling, happens 
fooner to fome than others, accord- 
ing as they have been well or ill kept, 
with reference to: feeding, houfing, 
and working. Accordingly we find 
the marks of a horfe}s age, taken 
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from the tail, are fo erroneous, that 
weifee a great many jockies main- 
tain that the firft joint defcends when, 
he is nine, and the fecond when he 
is ten years old. Guillet. 
For an anatomical defcription of 
the tail, fee the article NICKING. ~ 
TEDDER, or FetTuer, a rope 
wherewith the leg of a horfe is tied 
that he may graze within a certain 
compa{s. Ruftic. Did. . 
TEETH ofa hor/e are little bones. : 
placed: in fockets in a horfe’s jaws. 
which ferve not only to facilitate. 
the nourifhment, but likewife to dif- 
tinguifh the age of horfes. A horfe 
has forty teeth, including the tuiks, 
which are diftinguifhed as already 
related under the article AGE of @ 
hor fe. . . 
The teeth are of a fubftance hard- 
er than any of the other bones, 
which is abfolutely, neceflary, con- 
fidering their office is to break and 
cut all the aliment. That part of 
them which ftands above the gums 
is {mooth, and free from. any cover- 
ing, but all within the fockets of the 
jaws is more rough, and covered 
with a thin membrane of exquifite 
fenfe.. Gibjon’s Farrier’s Guide. _, 
‘TEIGNES,.. 
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TEIGNES, a diftemper in the 


foot of a horfe, when the fruth 
moulders away in pieces, and it 
goes the length of the quick, for 
then the itching pain is fo great, 
that it will make the horfe halt. 
Rufic. Dig. See RUNNING 
THRUSH. 

TEMPERS of horfes.. See DE- 
FECTs and FauurTs of horjes, and 
Vices iz horfes. . 

TENDON, in anatomy, is the 
extreme part ofa mufcle, whereby 
it is faftened to the bone. . 

When a tendon happens to be 
cut quite afunder, there is an ope- 
ration performed, which is called 


the flitching of the tendon, which is’ 


done by laying one end over the 
other, about half an inch; and fo 
pufhing the needle and waxed filk 
two or three times through them, 
and dreffing the bottom of the wound 
with fpirituous dreffings, and the 
lips with ‘the omtments proper in 
wounds. Bracken. © 

The rupture of the tendon Achillis 
is cured by comprefs and a bandage 
dipt in vinegar or verjuice, only 
keeping the extremities of the ten- 
don in clofe contaét : this is greatly 
favoured by binding the fetlock, and 
keeping it in that pofition by a fplint 
externally applied, fo that the foot 
cannot bend outwards. La Fofe. 


TERRA A TERRA, in the’ 


manage, is a feries of low leaps, 
which a horfe makes forwards, bear- 
ing fide-ways, and working upon 
two treads. In this motion, a horfe 
lifts both his fore-legs at once ; and 
when thefe are upon the point of de- 
fcending to the ground, the hinder 
legs accompany them with a short 
and quick cadence,. always bearing 
and ftaying upon the haunches ; fo 
that the motions of the hinder-quar- 
ters are fhort and quick ; and the 
horfe being always weil preffed and 
coupled, he lifts his fore-legs pretty 
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high, and his hinder legs keep al- 
ways low, and near the ground. 

This manage is called terra a ter~ 
ra, becaufe in this motion the horfé 
does not lift his legs fo high as. 
in corvets. Guillet. 

TERRAIGNOL, in the manage. 
A horfe fo called, is one that cleaves 
to the ground, that cannot bé made 
light upon the hand, that cannot be 
put upon his haunches, that raifes 
his fore-quarters with difficulty, 
that is charged with fhoulders, and 
in general, one whofe motions are 
all fhort, and too near the ground. 
Guillet. 

TERRAIN, in the manage, is 
the managed ground upon which the 
horfe marks his pifte or tread ; 
this horfe obferves his ground well ; 
he keeps his ground well; he em- 
braces his ground well without en- 
larging or narrowing more to one 
hand than to another. Guillet. 

TERRITES, or EARTHWORMS, 
one of the three forts of worms, which 
infect the bodies of horfes. See the 
articles WoRMs, ASCARIDES, and 
BoTs. 

‘The earth-worms in horfes refem- 
ble the common earth-worms, in 
many refpects, only that they are 
fharper at both ends, callous to- 
wards the middle, and do not fo 
eafily contraét or dilate themfelves. 
Some of thefe have been feen to 
come from horfes, but they hinder 
them from thriving till they are dif- 
lodged. Gibfon’s Difeafes of Horfes. 

TESTES, TesTicLes, STONES, 
or Cops of a horfe, are feated in a 
fcrotum or purfe, which takes its ori- 
gin and growth from the external 
parts. This fubftance is glandular, 
their ufe being to prepare the feed 
for procreation, which is carried by 
proper veflels into the vefficule fe- 
minales, where it remains till the 
time of ceition, when it finds a paf- 
fage into the urethra. They a bi 
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- four coats or covers, and have pro- 
per veins and arteries which com- 
municate with thofe of the kidneys. 
Gibfon’s Difeafes of Horfes. 

For accidents that happen to the 
tefticles, fee the article Cons. 

THIGH or GasKkoin of a borfe, 
begins at the ftiffle and reaches to the 
ply or bending of the ham. The 
thighs of a horfe fhould be well fur- 
nifhed, and flefhy; for though the 
croupe be well turned, yet if the 
thighs be flender and lean, he will 
appear narrow behind, which is 
termed cat-thighed.  Solley/ell. 

Fore THIGH, or arm of a borfe, is 
that part of the fore-leg which runs 
_ betwixt the fhoulder and the knee: 
though the fore-thigh do not bend 
or bow, yet we commonly fay, a 
horfe goes fine that bends well the 
fore-thigh, importing thereby, that 
he bends his leg well. 

Tuicus of a horfeman, in the 
manage. The effect of the rider’s 
thighs is one of the aids that ferves 
to make a horfe work vigoroufly in 
the manage. -As foon.as the cava- 
lier clofes with his thighs, you fee 
the horfe is enlivened, and alarmed, 
as preparing himfelf for doing what 
is demanded of him, and difpofing 
himfelf for the manage. Guillet. 

“THRUSH, or FrusnH. See the 
article FRUsH. 

“TICK, or CrisB-BITING. 
the-article CRIB-BITING. 

TICKLISH, in the manage. A 
horfe is faid to be ticklifh, that is 
too tender upon the fpur, and too 
fenfible; and that does not freely 
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performing a manage; and fome+ 
times it fignifies the interval between 
two of his motions. In the manage 
of a ftep and a leap, the horfé makes 
by turns a corvet between two ca- 
prioles ; and in that cafe the corvet 
is one time that prepares the horfe 
for the caprioles. The times ob- 
ferved in making a ftop, are nothing 
but fo many faltades. 

Time alfo fignifies the effects of 
one of the aids; thus, we fay a good 
horfeman difpofes his horfe for the 
effects of the heel, by beginning 


with one time of the legs, and ne- 


ver runs precipitately upon his times. 
Guillet. 

TIT, a little horfe or nag. Some 
call a horfe of a middle fize a dou- 
ble tit. ; 

TOE, in the manage, is the fay 
of the hoof upon the fore-part of 
the foot, comprehended between the 
quarters. We commonly fay: the toe 
before, and the heel behind; imply- 
ing that, in horfes, the toe of the _ 
fore-feet is ftronger than the toe of 
the hinder-feet ; and, on the other 
hand, that the heels’ behind: are 
ftronger than thofe before; and ac- 
cordingly in fhoeing we drive higher 
in the toes of the fore-feet, and in 
the heels of the hinder-feet. See 
the article DRIVE. 

A horfe that does not reft his hind- 
feet all equally upon the fhoe, but 


-raifes his heels and goes upon the 


toes of his hind-feet, is called-in 

French rampin. Guillet. 
TONGUE of a horfe, thould be 

fmall, or elfe it will be difficult to 


fly from the fpurs, but in fome mea- -keep the bit from preffing it, which, 


fure refifts them, throwing himfelf 
up when they come near and prick 
his fkin. | Guillet. 

TIGER -COLOUR of a horfe. 
See the article CoLour. 

TIME, in the'manage, is fome- 
times taken for the motion of a horfe 
_ that obferves meafure and juftne(s in 
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caufing the tongue to extend over his 
bars and to cover them, will render 
his feeling of the preffure of the bit 
dull, by hindering its operation and 
effe&t upon the bars. Solfey/ell. 
TONGUE-HURT, is what befals 
a horfe by accident, or by a bit, 
halter,-or the like. For cure; eee 
i 
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boil in water leaves of wood-bine, 
primrofe, black-berry, and knot- 
grafs, with fome honey, adding a 
little alum; with this they wath the 
horfe’s jore of his tongue two or 
three times a day with a clout tied 
to a piece of ftick, the liquor being 
luke-warm. 

Or anoint it with mel rofatum; 
but whenever you drefs either tongue 
or mouth, do not fail to tie the horfe 
up to the rack for an hour after it. 
Rufiic Did. 

TONGUE, in the manage. ‘The 
aid of the tongue, or voice, is a fort 
of agreeable clacking, or a certain 
found formed by the cavalier, in 
ftriking his tongue againft the roof 
of his mouth, when he means to ani- 
mate the horfe, and fuftatn him, and 
make him work well in the manage. 
See the article Arp. 

To fwallow the TONGUE, in the 
manage. A horfe is faid to draw 
in or {wallow his tongue, when he 
turns it down his throat, which 
makes. him wheeze as if he were 
fhort-winded. ‘This fault is cured 
by giving. him a bitt with a liberty 
for the tongue. See the article Lr- 
BERTY. Guillet. 

TORCHENESS, in the manage, 
is a long ftick with a hole at the end 
of it, through which we run a ftrap 
of leather; the two ends of which, 
being tied together, ferve to ftreight- 
en clofely and tie up a horfe’s nofe, 
as long as the ftick is ftayed upon 
the halter or fnaffle. This is done 


to keep the horfe from being unruly’ 


when they go to drefs him, or upon 
any other occafion. Guzllet. 

TTRAMEL, in the manage, a ma- 
chine for teaching a horfe to am- 
ble, which is formed after the fol- 
lowing manner. See the article 
AMBLE. : 

1. The fide-ropes muft be made 
of the heft, fineft, and ftrongeft pack- 
thread, fuch as Turky thread, and 

ere 
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twifted by the rope-maker into 4 
delicate ftrong cord, yet muft not be 
above the bignefs of a fmall jack- 
line, with a noofe or loop at each 
end, as ftrong as poflibly can be 
made; neither fhould they be twifted 
too hard, but gentle, and with a 
yielding quality, which will bring the. 
motion more eafily on, and prevent 

the tramel from breaking. ‘Thefe 
fide-ropes mutt be in length thirty- 

fix inches for a horfe of an ordinary 

ftature, and either longer or fhorter, 

according to his fize, and fo equal 

one with another, that you cannot 

difcern any difference. 2. The hofe, 

which muft be placed in the finall. 
of the fore-leg, and the fmall of the 

hinder-leg above the paftern-joint, 

muft be made of fine girth web, that 

is foft and pliant, and joined with 

double cotton. Over the girth-web 

mutt be faftened ftrong tabbs of white 

neat’s-leather well tallowed, fuited 

to an equal length, and ftamped with 

holes at equal diftances, which may 

pafs through the noofes of the fide- 

ropes, and be made longer or fhorter 

at pleafure, with very ftrong buckles. 

Thefe hofe are alfo to be made faft 

about the horfe’s legs, with fmall 

buckles, and the hofe of the girth 

fhould be four inches in length, and 

the long tabbs with the large buckles 

ten inches. 3. The back-band, . 
which is for no other ufe but to bear 
up the fide-ropes, fhould, if you, 
tramel all four legs, be made of fine 
girth-web, and lined with cotton ; 
but, if you tramel only one fide, 
then a common tape will ferve, tak- 
ing care that it carries the fide-ropes 
in an even line, without either rifing 
or falling: for if it rifes it fhortens 
the fide-rope, and if it falls there is 
danger of its entangling. 

As to the ie of the TRAMEL; 
bring the horfe into an even fimooth 
path, and he being made faft. about 
his legs, untie the leng tabbs of his 

near 
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near fore-leg and near hinder-leg ; 
‘then put to them the fide-rope, and 
take care that the horfe ftand at that 
juft proportion which nature herfelf 
‘has formed him in, without either 
ftraining or enlarging his limbs, and 
in that even and juft length ftay 
the fide-rope by the fimall tape faft- 
ened up to the faddle; then with 
your hand on the bridle, ftraighten- 
ing his head, put him gently for- 
ward, and (if there be occafion) let 
another perfon put him forward alfo, 
and fo force him to amble up and 
down the road with all the gentle- 
nefs that may be, fuffering him to 
take -his.own time, that he may 
thereby come to underftand his -re- 
ftraint, and what motion you would 
have him perform. And although 
he fhould fnapper or ftumble, or 
perhaps fall now and then, yet it 
matters not; do you only ftay his 
head, give him leave to rife, and 
put him: forwards again with all 
gentlenefs, till the horfe, finding his 
own fault, and underftanding the 
motion, will become perfeét, and 
amble in your hand to your fatif- 
faétion, 

For the doing this with the more 
eafe and lefs amazement to the horfe, 
it will not.be amifs if you give the 
fide-ropes more length than ordi- 
nary at his firft tramelling, both 
that the twitches may be lefs fudden, 
and the motion coming more gently, 
the horfe may fooner apprehend it. 
But, as foon as he is arrived at any 
perfection in the pace, put the fides 
to their true length; for an inch too 
long is a foot too flow in the pace ; 
and an inch too fhort will caufe 
rolling, a twitching up of the legs, 
and, indeed, a kind of downright 
halting. When the horfe will thus 
amble in your hand perfectly with 
the tramel on one fide, you may 


then change it to the other fide, 


and make him amble in your hand 
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as before; and thus you mutt do, 
changing from one fide to another, 


till with this half-tramel he will run 


and amble in’ your hand without 


‘faappering or ftumbling, both readily 


and fwiftly. 
Having attained to this, which 


may be effeéted in two or three hours 


labour, if there be any tractablenefs, 
you may put on the whole tramel, 
with the broad flat back-band, tra- 
melling both fides equally, and fo 
run him in your hand at the utmoft 
length of the bridle along the road 
feveral times; then paufe, cherifh 
him, and to it again: ply him thus 
till you have brought him to.amble 


fwiftly, truly,. and readily, when, 


where, and how you pleafe. 
Then put him upon uneven and 


uncertain ways, as.up hill and down 


hill, where there are clots and rough- 
nefs, and where there is hollownefs 
and falfe treading. When the horfe 
is become perfeét in your hand upon 
all thefe motions, you may fet a boy 
or groom upon his back, rane a 
him amble, while you ftay his hea 
to prevent danger, or to obferve how 
he ftrikes. Afterwards mount your- 
felf, and with all gentlenefs increafe 
his pace more and more, till he be- 
come perfeét; and as you did be- 
fore with your hand, fo do now on 
his back, firft with the half-tramel, 
then with the whole, changing the 
tramel often from one fide to the 
other; and alfo change the ground, 
which. fhould be done two or three 
times a day. : 

When you have brought the horfe 
to perfection, you may lay afide the 
tramel, and ride him without it 5 
but do this in a highway, and not in 
a private {mooth road, which affords 
but a deceitful pace, and will be 
left upon every fimall wearinefs ; 
therefore 7 him on the highway 
three or four miles in a morning, 
and in cafe you find him forfake his 

U 2 gait, 
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gait, either through wearinefs, pee- 
vifhnefs, or ignorance, always carry- 
ing the half tramel in your pocket, 
calight and put it on; and thus con- 
tinue to exercife him, giving him eafe 
now and then, and at laft bring him 
home in his true pace. 

TRAMELLED, in the manage. 
A horfe is faid to be tramelled that 
has blazes or white marks upon the 
fore and hind feet on one fide, as the 
far-foot before and behind. © He is 
fo called from refemblance of the 
white foot to the hofes of a half 
tramel. 

Crofs-tramelled horfe, is one that 
has white marks on two of his feet, 
that ftand crofswife, like St. An- 
drew’s crofs; as in the far fore-foot, 
and the near hind-foot; or in the 
near-foot before, and the far-foot 
behind. . 

‘TRANCHEFILE, in themanage, 

#s the crofs-chain of a bridle that runs 
along the bitt-mouth from one branch 
to the other. Guillet. 

TRAVE, or TRAVICE, isa fmall 
inclofure or oblong quadrangle, plac- 
ed before a farrier’s faop, and confift- 
ing of four pillars or pofts kept to- 
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gether by crofs poles; the inclofure. 


being defigned for holding and keep- 
ing in a horfe that is apt to be unruly 
or diforderly in time of thoeing, or 
of any operation.’ Guzllet. 

- TRAVERSE, in the manage. A 
horfe is faid to traverfe when he cuts 
his tread crofswife, throwing his 
croupe to one fide, and his head to 
,another. Guillet. 

TRAVES, in the manage, a kind 
of fhackles for a horfe that is in 
teaching to amble or pace. 

TREAD of a horfé, is good, if it 
be firm, and without refting upon one 
fide of the foot more than upon the 
other, or fetting down the toe or heel 
one before the other: if he fets his 
heels firft to the ground, then it isa 
fign that he is foundered in his feet; 
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but if he fets his toes firft ‘to the — 
ground, it fhews that he has been a 
draught-horfe; therefore the whole 
foot fhould be fet down equally at 
the fame inftant of time, and turned 
neither.out nor in. So/ley/ell. 

TREPINGER, in the manage, 
is the action of a horfe, who 
beats the duft with his fore-feet in 
managing, without embracing the 
volt; and who makes his motions 
and times fhort, and near the 
ground, without being put upon his 
haunches. 

This is generally the fault of fuch 
horfes as have not their fhoulders 
fupple, and at liberty, and withal 
have {carce any motion with them. 

A horfe may trepinger, in going 
upon a ftrait line. Guillet. 

TRIDE, in the manage, is a word 
fignifying fhort and fwift. A-tride 
pace, is a going of fhort and fwift 
motions, though united and eafy. 
A horfe is faid to work tride: upon 
volts, when the times he marks with 
his haunches, are fhort and ready. 

Some. apply the word only to the 
motion of the haunches. Guzllet. 

TRIP, or fumble, in the manage. 
“A horfe ‘is faid to trip when he 
makes a falfe ftep. See STUMBLING. 

TROT, in the manage, is a pace, 
or going of a horfe; in which the 
motion.is, two legs in the air, and 
two legs upon the ground crofswife, 
or in the form of St. Andrew’s crofs, 

continuing alternately to raife at 
once the hind-leg of one fide, and 
fore-leg of the other; leaving the 
other hind-leg and fore-leg on the 
ground, till the former come down. 

A horfe puts himfelf to a trot, 
whien, upon a walk, he makes hatte, 
or quickens his pace; and if he be 
affilted by the fwitchy and the heels, 
he takes it yet better. Guillet. 

As in the amble, the horfe is to 
be ftayed upon the hand, and preffed 
forward. with the calves of the legs 
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of the rider, one after the other; fo, 
on the contrary, if the horfe be walk- 
ing, and you would have him trot, 
you muft flack your bridle-hand; 
and prefs him on with both your 
calves, at one and the fame time; 
which will oblige him to advance 
the hind-leg of the fide, with which 
he did not lead, fooner than other- 
wife he would do, and fo move at 
the very fame inftant with the fore- 
leg of that. fide with which he began 
to lead, which is the true action of 
the tret; that is, hind-leg of one fide 
and fore-leg of the other, at one and 
the fame time. 

The Trot of a horfe is good, if it 
be firm, without refting upon one fide _ 
of the foot before the other, or fetting © 
down one toe or heel before the 
ether: fome horfes, notwithftanding 
they raife, ftay, and tread well; have 
a bad walk, and therefore you are 
to take notice whether he walks 
quickly, and alfo lightly on the hand, 
not prefling or refting too much on 
the bitt, but always changing a point, 
keeping his head high, with a quick 
motion’ of his fhoulders. 

He walks eafily when his fore and 
hind feet make but as it were one 
motion; and furely, when he treads 
firm and fure, and lifts up his legs 
indifferently high; but if he does not 
bend them enough, he will be cold 
in his walk (as they call it) and apt 
to ftrike upon the ftones and clods. 

TROUSSEQUIN, in the manage, 
is a piece of, wood, cut archwife, 
raifed above the hinder bow of a great 
faddle, which ferves to keep the bol-~ 
fters firm. ‘There are fome Dutch 
faddles, called /élles razes, which 
have a low trouflequin. Guillet. 

TROUT-COLOURED hborfe, is. 
a white, fpeckled with fpots of black, 
bay, or forrel, particularly about the 
head and neck. Guillet. 

TRUSSED. A horfe is faid to be 
well truffed, when his thighs arelarge, 
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and proportioned to the roimdnefs 
of the croup.. .A horfe is {aid to be 
ill truffed, when his thighs are thin, 
and bear no proportion to the breadth 
of the croup. Guillet. 

TUEL, the fundament of ahorfe. 

TUMOR, or Tumour, a pre- 
ternatural fwelling, or rifing on any 
part of the body of a horfe, which 
arifes either from’ external injuries, 
or internal caufes. 

Swellings caufed by external ac- 
cidents, as blows and bruifes, fhould 
at firft be treated with reftringents: 
thus, let the part be bathed frequent- — 
Jy with hot vinegar, or verjuice; 
and where it will admit of bandage, 
let a flannel wetted with the fame be 
rolled on. If, by this method, the 
fwelling does not fubfide, apply, e- 
{pecially on the legs, a poultice -with 
red-wine lees, ftrong-beer grounds, 
and oatmeal; either of thefe may be 
continued twice a day, after bath- 
ing, till the fwelling abates ; when, 
in order to difperfe it intirely, the 
vinegar fhould be changed for cam- 
phorated fpirits of wine, to four 
ounces of which may be added one 
of fpirit of fal armoniac; or it may - 
be bathed with a mixture of two 
ounces of crude fal armoniac boiled 
in a quart of chamber-lye, twice a 
day; and rags dipped in the fame 
may be rolled on. Fomentation, 
made by boiling wormwood, bay- 
leaves, and rofemary, and adding 
a proper quantity of {pirits, is often 
oe great fervice to thin the juices, 
and fit them for tranfpiration, efpe- 
cially if the injury has affeéted the 
joints. 

But in bruifes, where the extra- 
vafated blood will not by thefe means 
be difperfed, the fhorteft way is to 
open the fkin, and let out the grumes, 
See BLows and BRuIsEs. 

Critical tumours, or fwellings, 
which terminate in fevers, fhould 
by no means be difperfed, except 
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when they fall on the paftern or 
coffin-joint, fo.as to endanger them: 
in this cafe, the difcutient fomenta- 
tion prefcribed in a fwelling of the 
fhoulder, under the article STRAIN, 
fhould be applied three or four times 
a day; and acloth or flannel fre- 
quently wrung out of the fame fhould 
be bound on, in order to keep the 
joint continually breathing. But if 
the {welling fixes under the jaws, 
behind the ears, or the poll-withers, 
or in the groins and fheath, @c. it 
fhould be encouraged and forwarded 
by ripening poultices, wherever they 
can be applied: oatmeal boiled foft 
in milk, to which a proper quantity 
of oil and lard is added, may anfwer 
this purpofe; or the poultice re- 
commended in the STRANGLES: 
thefe muft be applied twice a day, 
till the matter is perceived to fluétu- 
ate under the fingers, when it ought 
to be let out: for which purpofe, 
let the tumour be opened with a knife 
or ftrong lancet, the whole length 
of the fwelling, if it can be done 
fafely; for nothing contributes fo 
much to a kind healing as the mat- 
ter’s having a free difcharge, and 
the opening’s being big enough to 
drefs to the bottom. 

Pledgits of tow {pread with black 
or yellow bafilicon, (or the wound 
ointment) and dipped in the fame, 
melted down with a fifth part of oil 
of turpentine, fhould be applied to 
the bottom of the fore, and Filed up 
lightly with the fame, without cram- 
ming: it may be thus dreffed once 
or twice a day, if the difcharge is 
great, till a proper digeftion is pro- 
¢ured, when it fhould be changed 
for pledgits fpread with red preci- 
pitate ointment applied in the fame 
manner. 

Should the fore not digeft kindly, 
but run a thin matter and look pale, 
foment as often as you drefs with 
the above fomentation, and apply 
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over your dreffing the ftrong-beer 
poultice, and continue this method 
till the matter grows thick, and the 
fore florid. See the articles ULCER 
and WounpD. . 
Authors on farriery have, in ge- 
neral, given very proper receipts to 
anfwer every intention in the cure of 
tumours and impofthumes, by me- 
dicines: but as they have not laid 
down fufficient rules for their appli- 
cation in thofe cafes where they are 
moft wanted, we hope the following 
general dire&tions will not be un- 
acceptable in healing fome kinds of 
fores, arifing frequently from the 
unfkilful manner of dreffing them. 
It may be neceffary to obferve 
here, once for all, that the cures of 
moft fores are effe&ied by the fim- 
pleft methods; and that it is‘often 
of much more confequence to know 
how to drefs a fore, than what to 
drefs it with: and in this indeed 
confifts the chief art of this branch of 
furgery; for the moft ¢minent in that 
profetiion have long fince difcovered, 
that variety of ointments and falves 
are unneceflary in the cures of moft. 
wounds and fores; and they have ac- 
cordingly difcarded the greateft part 
formerly in repute for that purpofe; 


repeated obfervations having taught. 


them, that, after the digeftion, na- 
ture is generally difpofed to heal up 
the wound faft enough herfelf; and 
that the furgeon’s chief care is to 
prevent a luxuriancy, commonly call- 
ed proud flefh, which all ointments 
wherein lard or oil enters are but 
too prone to encourage, as they keep 
the fibres too lax and fupple; and 
which dry lint alone, éarly applied, 
as eafily prevents, by its abforbing 
quality and light compreffion on the 
fprouting fibres. Thus, if a hollow 
wound or fore is crammed with tents, 
or the dreffings are applied too hard, 
the tender fhoots of flefh from the 
bottom are prevented pufhing _ 
an 
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and the fides of the fore in time from 
this diftention may grow horny and 
turn fittulous; nor has the matter by 
this method a free difcharge. On 
the other hand, if fores of any depth 
are drefled fuperficially, the external 
parts, being more difpofed to heal 
and come together than the internal, 
will fall into ‘contact, or heal too 
foon, and the fore, not filling up 
properly from the bottom, will break 
out afrefh. 

As foon then as a good digeftion 
is procured (which is known by the 
thicknefs and whitenefs of the mat- 
ter thus difcharged, and the florid 
red colour at the bottom of the fore) 
let the dreflings be changed for the 
precipitate medicine; or the fore be 
filled up with dry lint alone dipped 
in lime-water, with a little honey 
and tinéture of myrrh, or brandy, 
about a fifth part of the latter to one 
of the former: a pledgit of lint dip- 
ped in this mixture fhould alfo be 

‘applied to the bottom of the fore, 
which fhould be filled up with others 
to the furface or edges, but not 
crammed in too hard, nor yet applied 
too loofely. 

By this method the fore will in- 
carn, or heal up properly, and foft 
{pungy flefh will be prevented or 
fuppreffed in time; whereas, when 
ointments. or falves are too long 
continued, a fungus or proud flefh 
is thereby fo encouraged in its 
growth, that it requires fome time 
to deftroy and eat it down again: 
a proper comprefs of cloth, and 
a linen roller, is abfolutely necef- 
fary, both for this purpofe, and to 
fecure on the dreflings, wherever 
they can conveniently be applied. 
Bartlet. 

TURN, in the manage, is a word 
commonly ufed by the riding-matters 
when they direét their fcholars to 
change hands. See CHANGE and 
ENTIRE. Guillet. 
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TURNING fraight, in the ma- 


nage, an artificial motion of a horfe: 
of thefe there are feveral forts; but 
we fhall here only tpeak of two of 
them, from which all turnings are 
derived. ; 

1. Is when a horfe keeps his hin- 
der parts inward, and clofe to the 
poft or center, and fo coming about 
makes his circumference with his 
fore-parts, oppofing his enemy face 
to face; in order to which, you muft, 
to the ring of the hind-part of the 
caveffon, fix a long rein of two fa- 
thoms or more, and to the two other 
rings two fhorter reins; then, hav- 
ing {addled the horfe and put on his 
bitt, bring him to the ri put the 
reins of his bitt over the fore-part of 
the faddle, bolfters and all, and fix 
them at a conftant ftraitnefs on the 
top of the pommel, fo as the horfe 
may have the feeling of the bitt and 
curb. If you would have him turn 
to the right hand, take the fhort rein 
on the left fide of the caveflon, and, 
bringing it under the fore-bolfter of 
the faddle up to the pommel, fix it 
at fuch a ftraightnefs, that the horfe 
may rather look’ from than to the 
poft on the right fide: this being 
done, fome fkillful groom or attend- 
ant fhould hold the right-fide rein 
of the caveffon, at the poft govern- 
ing the fore-part of his body, to 
come about at large. After that, 
taking the long rein in your hand, 
and keeping his hinder parts inward 
with your rod on his outfide fhoul- 
der, and fometimes on his outfide 
thigh, make him move about the 
poft, keeping the hind-parts as cen- 
ter, and making his fore-parts move 
in a circumference. . ; 

Thus you may exercife him a 
pretty fpace on one hand, till he at- 
tains to fome perfeétion, and then, 
changing the reins of the caveffon, 
make him do the like to the other 
hand: ply him in this manner feve- 
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ral mornings, and cherifh him in 
his exercife according to his defert, 
ull you have brought him to fuch 
readinefs, that he will, upon the 
moving of the rod, couch his hinder 
parts in towards the poft, and, lap- 
ping the outward fore-leg over the 
inward, trot ‘about the poft moft 
fwiftly, diftin@ly, and in as ftrait 
@ compa{s as you can defire, or is 
convenient for the motion of the 
horfe. . 

From trotting he may be brought 
to flying and wheeling about fo 
{wiftly, that, both the fore-legs rif- 
ing and moving together, the hinder 
‘parts may follow in one and the fame 
inftant. 

When you have made him thus 

erfeét in your hand, mount his 

oe appointing fome fkilful groom 
to govern the long rein, and another 
the fhort: by the motion of your 
hand upon the bitt, and foft rein of 
the caveffon, keep the horfe’s head 
from the poft; and by means of the 
calf of your leg laid on his fide, and 
your rod turned towards his outward 
thigh, to keep his hinder parts to the 
poit; labour and exercife him till he 
be brought to the perfeétion defired. 
‘Then take away the long rein, and 
only exercife with the help of the 
Short rein of the caveffon, asad no 
other; afterwards take both reins of 
the caveflon into your hands, and. 
exercife him from the poft, making 
him as ready in any place where you 
would ride him, as at the poft. © 

2. The other frait flying turn, is 
to keep the horfe’s face fixed on the 
poft as on his enemy, and to move 
about only with his hinder parts, 
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for which you are to take the fame 
help of the long rein and the hort 
rein of the caveflon, and to govern 
them as before fhewn; only you are 
not to give the fhort rein to the poft- 
ward as much liberty as before, but 
to keep his head clofer to the poft, 
and, following his hinder parts with 
the long rein, by means of your rod 
make him bring his hinder parts 
round about the poft; and obferve, 
that as he did before lap one fores 
foot over another, fo now he mutt 
lap the hinder-legs one over an~ 
other. 

Continue to exercife him till he be 
perfeét, as before, then mount and 
labour him in like manner. Lafily, 
leaving the poft, and all other helps 
ply him only in fuch open and free 
places as you fhall fee convenient. 

TUSHES, are the fore-teeth of 
a horfe, feated beyond the corner 
teeth, upon the bars, where they 
fhoot forth on each-fide of the jaws, 
two above, and two below, about 
the age of three, and three and a 
half, and fometimes four: and no 
milk or foal teeth ever come forth 
in the place where they grow. See 
AGE of a horfe. 

TWIST, in the manage, the in- 
fide, or flat part of a man’s thigh, 
upon which a true horfeman refts 
upon horfe-back. Guillet. 

TWISTED, is'ufed for a horfe 
reduced to the fame ftate of impo- 
tency with a gelding, by the violent 
wringing or twifting of his tefticles 
twice about: which dries them up,: 
and deprives them of nourifhment. 
Guillet. 
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ALET, in the manage, a ftick 
armed at one end with a blunt- 
ed point of iron, to prick and aid a 
leaping horfe. Some Valets for- 
merly had {pur rowels upon them, 
only the points beaten down. And 
when a horfe was firft begun round 
a pillar, without a rider, they ufed 
to prick his flanks with the valet, to 
make him know the fpur and obey 
it, without refifting. Guillet. 

VARISSE or Varix, the fame 

with the blood fpavin. See the 
article SPAVIN. 
- VAULT, in the manage.’ To 
vault a horfe-fhoe, is to forge it hol- 
low, for horfes that have high and 
round foles; to the end that the fhoe, 
thus hollow or vaulted, may not 
bear upon the fole that is higher 
than the hoof ; but after all, this 
fort of fhoe fpoils the feet; for the 
-fole being tenderer than the fhoe, af- 
fumes the form of the fhoe, and be- 
comes every day rounder and round- 
er. Guillet, fee SHOEING. 

VEIN, in anatomy. - The veins 
are only a continuation of the ex- 
treme capillary arteries, refleéted 
back again towards the heart, and 
uniting their channels as they ap- 
proach it, till at laft they all form 
three large veins, viz. the vena cava 
defcendens, or defcending hollow 
vein, which brings the blood back 
again from all the parts above the 
heart; and the cava afcendens, which 
brings the blood from all parts be- 
low the heart; and the vena porta, 
which carries the blood.to the liver. 
‘The coats of the veins are the fame 
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with thofe of the arteries, only the 
mufcular coat is as thin in all the 
veins as it is in the capillary arte- 
ries ; the preflure of the blood a- 
gainft the fides of the veins being 
lefs than againft the fides of the ar- 
teries. See the articles ARTERY 
and HEART. , 

In the veins there is not any pulfe, 
becaufe the blood is thrown into 
thems in a continued ftream; and 
likewife, becaufe it moves from a 
narrow channel into a wider. The 


- eapillary veins unite with one ano- 


ther, as do the capillary arteries. 
In all the veins which are perpendi- 
cular to the horizon (we mean in 
horfes, for in the human bodies the 
veins of the uterus and the porta 
are excepted) there are fmall mem- 
branes, or valves. . Sometimes there 
is only one, fometimes there are 
two, and fometimes three placed. to- 
gether, like fo many half thimbles,- 
ftuck to the fides of the veins: but 
if the blood falls back it muft fill the 
valves; and they being diftended, 
ftop up the channel, fo that little or 
no blood can repafs'them. Bracken’s 
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To tie and ftrick a horfe’s vein. 
See the article Bar @ vein. . 

VERTIGO. See the articles | 
APOPLEXY, CONVULSIONS, and 
EPILEPSY. 

VESSIGON, VEssION, or 
WiInbD-GALL. See the article 
WinbD-GaALt. ‘ 

VICE, a term ufed by the dealers 
in horfes, to exprefs certain faulty 
habits or cuftoms in that creature, 

which 
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which render them troublefome to the 
rider ; and are never to be worn off, 
but by attention to the regular me- 
thods. See the article Hairs. 

The following are the tricks ge- 
nerally underftood as vices by deal- 
ers, and their method of preventing, 
_correcting, and curing them. 

VIVES, orfves, adiftemper in 
horfes, which differs from the ftran- 
eles only in this; that the {wellings 
of the kernels under the ears of the 
horfe (which are the parts firft chief- 
ly attected) feldom gather or come 
to matter, bur by degrees perfpire 
off, and difperfe, by warm cloathing, 
anointing with the marfh-mallow 
ointment, and a moderate bleeding 
or two. But fhould the inflamma- 
tion continue, notwithftanding thefe 
means, a fuppuration mutt be pro- 
moted by the methods recommended 
in the STRANGLES. 

When thefe fwellings appear in an 
old, or full-aged horfe, they are 
fisns of great malignity, and often 
of an inward decay, as well as fore- 
runners of the glanders. Some au- 
thors recommend the following oint- 
ment to. be ufed at firft, in order to 
difperfe the fwellings, and prevent 
their coming to matter ; bleeding and 
purging at the fame time for that 
purpofe. ‘ Take of crude mercury 
“ or quickfilver, one ounce; Venice 
turpentine, half an ounce; rub 
together in a mortar, till the glo- 
bules of the quickfilver are no lon- 
ger vifible, and add two ounces of 
hogs lard. But as in young 
horfes the vives feem to be critical, 
the practice by fuppuration is cer- 
tainly more eligible and fafe, for 
want of properly effecting which, 
the humours frequently fettle, or 
zre tranflated to the lungs and other 
bowels ; or falling on the flefhy parts 
of the hind-quarters, form deep im- 
pofthumes between the mutcies, 
which difcharge fuch large quanti- 
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ties of matter as fometimes kill the 
horfe, and very often endanger his 
life. Gibfon and Bartlet. 

. ULCER is generally defined, 'a 
folution of continuity in fome fleth 
part of the body, with lofs of fub- 
itance, proceeding from fome inter- 
nal caufe; and in the bony parts, 
when that is grown {pungy like fieth, 
it is called .a caries, *hiee may pro~ 
perly enough be termed an ulcer in 
the bone. But although an ulcer is 
that which proceeds from a vitiated 
blood; yet all kinds of fores are alfo 
reckoned ulcers, when they degene- 
rate and contraét an ill difpofition, 
whether they take their origin from 
an internal or external malady ; fo 
that they are of various kinds, and are 
owing to different caufes, as wounds, 
bruifes, and other accidents ill treat- 
ed or negleSted; and likewife to a 
depravity of the blood and juices, 
which firft produce tumours, ,and 
thofe in the end turnto ulcers. See 
the article Tumour. Guib/on. 

We fhall not here enter into a de- 
{cription of each particular fpecies 
of ulcers, but only lay down fome 
directions for their general treat- 
ment, by which means, we fhall 
avoid the ufual prolixity of authors 
upon that fubjeé&t; and yet fhall en- 
deavour to give fo general an idea of 
the nature of ulcers, as we hope 
will be fufficiently inftruétive both of 
the application, and of the proper 
remedy to each, 2 

It may be neceffary to obferve, 
that we may often in vain purfue the 
beft methods of cure by external ap- 
plications, unlefs we have recourfe 
to proper internal remedies: for as 
all ulcers, difficult to heal, proceed 
from a particular indifpofition of the 
blood and juices; before the former 
can be brought: into any order, the 
latter muft be corrected by altera-. 
tives and fweetening medicines. The 
firft intention in the cure of ulcers, 
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is bringing them to digeft, or dif- 
charge a thick matter, which will in 
general be effefted by the green 
ointment, or that with precipitate ; 
but fhould the fore not digeft kindly 
by thefe means, but difcharge a 
gleety thin matter, and look pale, 
you muft then have recourfe to 
warmer dreffings, fuch as balfam, ‘or 
oil of turpentine melted down with 
common digeftive, and a ftrong-beer 
poultice over them : it is alfo proper 
im thefe kinds of fores, where the 
circulation is languid, and the natu- 
ral heat abated to warm the part 
and quicken the motion of the blood, 
by fomenting it well at the time of 
dreffing, which method will thicken 
the matter, and rouze the native heat 
of the part; and then the former 
dreflings may he applied. 

If the lips of the ulcer grow hard 
or callous, they muft be pared down 
witha knife, and afterwards rubbed 
with the cauftic. Where foft fun- 
gous flefh begins to rife, it fhould 
carefully be fuppreffed in time, 
otherwife the cure will go on but 
flowly ; if it has already {prouted a- 
bove the furface, pare it down with 
a knife, and rub the remainder with 
a bit of cauftic; and to-prevent its 
rifing again, fprinkle the fore with 
equa! parts of burnt alum, and red 
precipitate ; or wafh with the fubli- 
, mate water; and drefs with dry lint 
even to the furface, and then rowl 
over a comprefs of linen as tight as 
- can be borne : for a proper degree cf 
preffure with mild applications will 
always oblige thofe fpungy excre- 
fcerces to fubfide : but without ban- 
dage, the ftrongeft will not fo well 
fucceed. 

All finuffes or cavities fhould be 
laid open as foon as difcovered, after 
bandages have been ineffeétually tri- 
ed: but where the cavity penetrates 
deep into the mufcles, and a counter. 
opening is impracticable or hazard- 
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ous, where by a'continuance the ine 
teguments of thé mufcles are con- 
ftantly dripping and melting down ; 
in thefe cafes injeftions may be ufed, 
and. will frequently be attended with 
fuccefs. A decoétion of coleothar 
boiled in forge-water, or folution of 
lapis: medicamentofus in lime-wa- 
ter, with a fifth part of honey, and 
tingture of myrrh, may be firft tried, 
injecting three or four ounces twice 
a day; or fome rofin melted down 
with oil of turpentine may be ufed 
for this purpofe: if thefe fhould nof 
fucceed, the following, which is of 
a fharp and cauftic nature, as recom-. 
mended on Mr. Gib/on'’s experience. 
‘ Take of Roman vitriol, half an 
‘ ounce; diffolve in a pint of wa- 
‘ter; then decant, and pour off 
* gently into a large quart bottle ; 
‘ add half a pint of camphorated fpi- 
‘ ritof wine; the fame quantity of 
* the beft vinegar; and two ounces 


‘€ of egyptiacum.” 


Thee finuffes or cavities frequently 
degenerate into fiftule; that is, 
grow pipey, having the infide 
thickened and lined, as it were, with 
a horny fubftance, the treatment of 
this kind of ulcer the reader will 
meet with under the article Fis- 
TULA. 

When arotten or foul bone is an at- 
tendant upon an ulcer, the flefh is ge- 
nerally loofe and flabby, the difcharge 
oily, thin, and ftinking ; and the 
bone difcovered to be carious, by its 
feeling rough to the probe paffed 
through the flefh for that purpofe. 
In order to a cure, the bone muft be 
laid bare, that the rotten part of it 
be removed ; for which purpofe de- 
ftroy the loofe flefh, and drefs with 


dry lint; or the doffils may be pref- 


fed out with the tinfture of myrrh 
or euphorbium ; the throwing off 
the fcale is generally a work of na- 
ture, which is effeéted in more or 
lefs time, and in proportion to the 

depth 


VOL 
depth the bone is affeéted, though 
burning the foul bone is thought by 
fome to haften its feparation. 


When the cure does not properly , 


fucceed, mercurial phyfic fhould be 
given, and repeated at proper inter- 
vals; and to correct and mend the 
blood and juices, the antimonial 
-and alterative powders with a de- 
coction of guaiacum and lime-wa- 
ters, are proper for that purpofe. 
See ALTERATIVES. 

This. general method of treating 
ulcers or fores, if properly attended 
to, will be found applicable to par- 
ticular cafes. Bartlet. 

UNCERTAIN, in the manage. 
We call a horfe uncertain, that is 
naturally reftlefs and turbulent, and 
is not confirmed in the manage he is 
put to, fo that he works with trou- 
ble and uncertainty. Guzllet. 

UNITE, in the manage. A 
horfe is faid to unite, or walk in 
union, when, in galloping, the hind 
quarters follow, and keep time with 
the fore. Guillet. 

VOLTE, in the manage, figni- 
fies a round or circular motion, con- 
fifting of a gait of two treads, made 
by a horfe going fide-ways round a 
center, in fuch-a manner, that thefe 
two treads make parallel tracts; one 
by the fore-feet, larger ; and the 
other by the hinder feet, fmaller ; 
the: fhoulder bearing upwards, and 
the croupe approaching towards the 
center. Sometimes the volte is of 
‘one tread, as when a horfe makes 
volts in corvets, and in caprioles, 
fo that the haunches follow the fhoul- 
ders, and move forwards on the 
fame tread. In general, the way or 

_ tract of the volte is fometimes made 
round; fometimes oval, and fome- 
times a fquare of four ftraight lines, 
fo that thefe treads, whether round 
or fquare, inclofe a terrain or ma~- 
nage ground, the middle of which 
is fometimes diftinguifhed by a pillar, 


J 
or elfe by an imaginary center, 
which is there. fuppofed, in order to 


- regulate the diftances, and the juft- 


nefs of the volts. 

Demi-volte, is an half round of 
one tread or two, made by the horfe 
at one of the corners,or angles of 
the volte ; or elfe at the end of the 
line of the paflade; fo that being 
near the end of this line, or elfe 
one of the corners of the volte, he 
changes hands to return by a femi- 
circle, to regain the fame line. 
When he does not return upon this - 
line, we fay he has not clofed his 
demivolte. 

Demivoltes of the length of a horfey 
are femicircles of two treads, which 
a horfe traces in working fide-ways ; 
the haunches low, and the head 
high, turning very narrow, fo that 
having formed a demi-round, he 
changes the hand to make another, 
which is again followed by another 
change of hand, and another demi- 
round, which croffes the firft. This 
demivolte of a horfe’s length is a very. 
pretty manage, but very difficult, 
if we compare it to a figure of eight, 

Demivolte of five times, or paf- 
fade of five times. See PassaDE. 

Reverfed volte, is a traét of two 
treads made by the horfe with his 
head to the center, and his croupe 
out, fo that he goes fide-ways upon 
a walk, trot, or gallop; and traces 
out a {mall citcumference with his 
fhoulders, and a larger one with his. 
croupe. Reverfed voltes upon a 
walk appeafe and quiet unruly horfes, 
af they are made methodically. 

The jx volts are made terra a 
terra ; two to the right, two to the 
left, and two to the right again, all 
with one -breath,. obferving . the 
ground with the fame cadence, work- 
ing fhort and quick, and ready, the 
fore hand in the hair, the breech up- 
on the ground, the head and tail 
firm and fteady. 3 

; To 
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To make a horfe work upon the 
four corners of the volte, is to ma- 
nage him with that juftnefs that from 
quarter to quarter, or at each of the 
‘corners or angles of the volte, he 
‘makes a narrow volte, that does not 
‘take above the quarter of the great 


/ 
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volte, the head and tail firms and 
thus purfues all the quarters’ with 


‘the fame cadence, without lofing 


one time or motion, and with one 
reprife or with one breath. Guillet. 

_ URINE of a@ horfe.’ See the ar= 
ticle STALING, 
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W ALK, in the manage, is the 
floweft and leaftraifed of alla f 


horfe’s goings. 
caftle fays, that this motion is per- 
formed with two legs, diametrical- 
_ly oppofite in the air, and two upon 
the ground at the fame time, in form 
of a faint Andrew’s crofs : but this, 
in reality, is the motion of a trot ; 
and accordingly all the later writers 
agree, that this author is miftaken, 
and that the walk is performed, as 
any one may obferve, by the horfe’s 
lifting up its two legs on a fide, the 
one after the other, beginning with 
the hind-leg firft. ‘Thus, if he leads 
with the legs of the right fide, then 
the firft foot he lifts is the far hind- 
foot, and in the time he is fetting it 
_ down (which in a ftep is always 
fhort of the tread of his fore-foot 
on the fame fide) he lifts his far fore- 


foot, and fets it down before his: 


near fore-foot. Again, juft as he is 
fetting down his far fore-foot, he 
lifts up his near hind-foot, and fets 


it down again juft fhort of his near 


fore-foot ; and juftas he is fetting it 
down, he lifts his near fere-foot, 
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and fets it down beyond his far fore~ 
Toot. 7 i 
This is the true motion of a horft’s 
legs ina walk ; and this is the pace 
in ‘which many things are beft 
taught. For inftance,, when the 
hor{e is to be taught to turn to the 
right and left, ‘or Fein one hand to 
another, he is firft to be taught it om 
the walk, then on the trot, and final- 
ly on the gallop. Guillet. 
~ WAR borfe. The proper rules 
for the choofing a horfe for fervicé 
in war, are thefe: he fhould be tal} 
in ftature, with a comely head, and 
out-fwelling forehead. His eye 
fhould be bright and fparkling, and 
the white part of it covered by the 
eye-brow. The ears fhould be fmall, 
thin, fhort, and pricking; or, if 
long, they fhould be moveable with 
eafe, and well carried. “The neck 
fhould be deep, and the breaft large 
and fwelling. ‘The ribs ‘bending, 
the chine broad and -ftrait, and the 
buttocks round and full! The tail 
fhowld be high and broad, neither 
too thick, mor too thin ; the thigh 
BOY fwelling 3 
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fwelling ; the leg broad and 
and the paflern fhort. 

As for the ordering him during 
the time of his teaching, he muft be 
kept high, his food good hay and 
clean oats, or two parts of oats and 
one part of beans or peas, well dried 
-and hardened ; half a peck in a 
morning, noon, and evening, is 
enough. On his refting days, let 
him be dreffed between five and fix 
in the morning, and water him at 
feven and eight in the evening. 
Drefs him between three and four, 
and water him about four or five, 
and always give him provender af- 
ter watering: litter him at eight, 


flat, 


and give him food forall night. ‘The* 


night before he is ridden, about nine 
take away his hay, and at four in 
the morning give him a handful or 
two ef oats ; and when he’has eaten 
them, turn him upon the fnaffle, and 
rub him all over with dry cloths: 
and then faddle him, and make 
him fit for his exercife ; when he 
has performed it, bring him into 
the ftable all fweaty as he.is, and 
rub him all over with dry wifps ; 
when this has been‘done, take off 
his faddle, and having rubbed him 
through with dry cloths, and put on 
his houfing cloth, then lay the fad- 
dle on again. with the girth, and 
walk him about gently till he is 
cool; then fet him up, let him faft 
for two or three hours, and put 
him to his meat: in the afternoon 
curb, rub, and drefs him; alfo wa- 
ter and order him as before. 
.WARBLES, in a horfe, are 
fmall hard tumors, or fwellings under 
the faddling part of a horfe’s back, 
occafioned from the heat of the fad- 
dle in travelling ; and are cured by 
bathing them often in the following 
{pirituous mixture. ‘¢ Take fpirit of 
wine, two ounces; oil of turpentine, 
half an ounce; tinéture of myrrh, 
aloes, two drams: mix.’ Bracken. 


WARRANT a horfe. A jockey 
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that fells a horfe, is by an inviolable 


-cuftom obliged to warrant him, that 
is, to refund the money that was 
given for him, and re-deliver the 
chorfe in nine days after the firft de- 
livery, in cafe he fold him when un- 
der fuch infirmities as may efcape 
the view of the buyer, and as they are 
obvioufly difcovered; namely, pur- 
finefs, glanders, and unfoundnefs, 
hot and cold. But he does not 
warrant him clear of fuch infirmi- 
ties as may be feen and difcerned. 
And not only a horfe-merchant or 
jockey, but perfons of what quality 
foever, ftand obliged by the law of 


“nature, and wil] be conftrained to 


take back the horfe, if he is affeéted 
with the diforders firft mentioned, 
and to repay the money. Guillet. 

But the rule of the law of Eng- 
land is, caveat emptor, unlefs the 
feller exprefsly warrants. 

WARTS are of the fame nature 
with fcratches, rat-tails, and other 
excrefcences of the legs and pafterns; 
and are more or lefs dangerous, as 
they are fituated nearer or at a dif- 
tance from the large finews. See 
SCRATCHES, RAT-TAILS, &c. 

Warts may be wafted by touch- 
ing them now-and-then with aqua- 
fortis; or they may be cut off, when 
they are fuperficial. Gzb/on’s Farri- 
er’s Guide. 

WATER, in the farrier’s dif- 
penfatory. ‘The fimple diftilled wa- 
ters that retain the virtués of their 
proper plants, and ave of any great 
ufe, are as follow: waters of angeli- 
ca, of baum, of black cherries, ins 
momile, of dill, of damafk rofes, of 
elder flowers, of fennel, of hyflop, of 
juniper berries, of lavender, of lovage, 
of mint, of parfley, of pennyroyal, of ~ 
rofemary, and of rue. A\ll the reft, 
though they have been formerly in 
vogue, arealmoft now quite laid afide, 
as being little or nothing but phlegm, . 
and even fome of thefe too have fa 

much 
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much phlegm in them; that they. 
will keep but a little while without 
turning mothery, as the parfley, 
‘camomile, baum, fennel, and lo- 
vage. 

As to the compound waters, there 
are but very few of them given to 
horfes, though moft of the ingredi- 
ents we meet with in cordial waters 
and fpirits are often prefcribed in 
the fame intention as the difpen{fa- 
tory waters, though under ditterent 
forms. Briony water is made as 
follows. ¢ Lake of the roots of 
‘“briony, eight pounds; leaves of 
rue and mugwort, of each four 
pounds; favin, three handfuls ; 
feverfew, catmint, and penny- 
royal, of each two handfuls ; ba- 
‘fil, dittany of Crete, of each a 
handful and a half; orange-peels, 
four ounces; myrrh, two ounces ; 
caftor, one ounce: let thefe be 
infufed in a gallon of fpirit of 
‘wine; and after they have been 
fome days in infufion, put them 
into a common ftill, and draw off 
to the quantity of a,gallon or 
more.” This water mey be given 
to horfes, five or fix ounces at a 
time; or a large wine-glafs full, di- 
Juted in any fimple water in compli- 
cated fevers ; but efpecially thofe 
that affe&t the nerves ; but it will be 
found of greater efficacy in verti- 
go’s, palfies, apopleétic and epi- 
leptic diforders, and in all thofe dif- 
tempers which in any fort affeét the 
head, caufing a horfe to reel and 
ftagger. 
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* Plague-water. ¢ Take root of maf- 
terwort, angelica, piony, and but- | 


ter-bur, of each half. a pound ; 
fpignel and viper-grafs, of each 
fa ounces ; Virginia fnake-root, 
two ounces; leaves of rue, rofe- 
mary, baum, carduus, water-ger- 
mander, marigolds with their 
flowers, dragons, goats rue, and 
mint, of each four handfuls; in- 
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* fufe thefe about a week in twos 
‘ gallons of rectified fpirit- of wine, 
‘- and four gallons of common wa- 
‘ ter; then draw off four gallons :, 
‘ put it into-a large veffel, and hang, 
‘ into it half an ounce of faffroa 
‘ tied ina rag.” This is one of the 
beft cordial waters in ufe, and is 
accounted very efficacious in all fe- 
vers of a malignant kind. It is al- 
fo very grateful to the ftemach. It 
is of itfelf drawn fo fmall, that it. 
may be given to the quantity of a 
pint, or a pint and a half, without 
any diluter ; and when it is repeated . 
two or three times a day, it cannot 
but be of fervice in all infectious ca- 


_fes; and a draught of it any time 


when a horfe has been furfeited with 
a glut of provender, muft yield him 
great relief. 
Compound Gentian-water. ° Take 
gentian root fliced, one pound; 
tops of common wormwood and 
camomile, of each five handfuls, 
rue, a handful; mint, two hand- 
fuls ; galingal, zedoary, and ca- 
lamus or aromaticus, of each three 
ounces ; cinnamon and cloves, cf 
each an ounce and a half: let the. 
groffer ingredients be fhaved down. 
or bruifed in a mortar; and the 
whole infufed in a gallon of {pirit of 
wine and two gallons of milk-wa- 
‘ter; afterwards draw off two gal- 
lons.” This is accounted an ad- 
mirable ftomachic and cordial, and 
may be given not only in all fevers, 
but with the greateft fuccefs imagin- . 
able to reftore loft appetite. Its dofe 
to a harfe is from half a pint to a 
int, or three half pints. It may 
be contjnued once a day for a whole 
week, to reftore loft appetite. 
 Aqua-mirabilis, or the wonderful , 
ewater... * Take of cloves, galin- 
‘ gals, cubebs, mace, cardemoms, 
‘ nutmegs, and ginger, of each a 
‘ dram, juice of celandine, half a 
* pound; fpirit of wine, one pint; 
phe ¢ white 
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© white wine, three pints; digeft 
them all together for the {pace of 


‘ twenty-four hours ; then draw off 
This is certainly a 


* one quart.’ 
very good cordial; and by reafon 
of the heat and warmth communi- 
cated by the fpices, it becomes fer- 
viceable in all cold diforders of the 
ftomach and bowels, proceeding 
from crude indigefted matter. It 
greatly rarifies and expels wind, 
wherefore it is oftentimes of fervice 
in cholic. pains arifing from thence. 
It may be given tothe quantity of a 
pint, or a pint and a half, without 
being diluted. 

A. conipound poppy-water. * Take 
© flowers of wild corn-poppies, four 
* pounds; put upon them a quart of 
* fpirit of wine; and diftil to a dry- 


* nefs ; repeat the operation three 


“ times with frefh flowers, and the 


« fame water; and to each pint of 


* it put two nutmegs, and keep it 


“in a glafs-bottle well corked. 


This is a very good furfeit-water, 


and may be given to the quantity of | 


four or fix ounces, in a decoétion of 
white poppies, mallows, and marfh- 
mallows, &c. and it will much con- 
tribute to the removal of fharp and 
violent 
proper glyfters are alfo adminif- 
tred. 

Treacle-water. * Take juice of 
* green walnuts, four pounds ; rice, 
three pounds; carduus, marigolds, 
and baum, of each two pounds ; 
frefh roots of butterbur, one pound 
and a half; burdock, one pound; 
angelica and mafterwort, of each 
half a pound; water-germander, 
four handfuls; old venice treacle 
and: mithridate, of each half a 
pound ; canary, fix quarts; vine- 
‘gar, fix pints; juice of lemons 
depurated, two pints; fteep thefe 
together for the {pace of two days, 
and then diftil tall there remains 
no tafte of the ingredients.’ This 
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cholics, efpecially when 
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is certainly the beft of all the cordial 
waters; it is the moft ufed of an 
in fevers, but efpecially thofe of a 
malignant kind. Gib/on’s Farrier’s 
Difpenfaiory. < 

Thefe are the principal waters 
that are prefcribed in moft intentions 
for horfes. ' 

WarTeER farcy. See the article 
Farcy. 

WATERING of bores. The pre- 
fervation of horfes depends confideér- 
ably on the water they drink, while 
they are travelling; that which is 
leaft quick and penetrating is beft ; a 
river being preferable to a {pring, or 
fountain -to a drawing-well: how- 
ever, if a man be obliged to let his 
horfe drink fuch’ penetrating water, 
it ought to be fet in the fun, or fome 
of it warmed, to correct the fharp- 
nefs of the reft; or it may bea little 
amended by ftirring it about. with 
the hand, or throwing hay amongtt 
it: but if the water be extremely 
quick and piercing, mingle a little 
warm water, or wheat bran with it, 
and that will fufficiently correét the 
fault. 

The due performance of watering 
horfes requires the obfervance of the 
following rules. 

All the while you are upon a 
journey, let your horfe drink of the 
firft good water you come to, after 
feven o'clock’ in the morning, if it 
be fummer-time, and after nine or 
ten in winter. That is accounted 
good water, that is neither too quick 
and piercing, nor too muddy and. 
ftinking. ‘This is to be done, unlefs 
you would have him gallop a leng 
time after drinking; for if fo, you 
muft forbear. Tho it is the cuftom 
of England to run and gallop horfes 
after drinking, which we call wa- 
tering courfes, to bring them (as 


they fay) into wind, yet fays M. de 
— Solleyfell, it is the moft pernicious 


practice that can be imagined for 
horfes, 
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horfes, by which many are rendered 
purfy. "y 

2. While a horfe is drinking, 
draw up his head -five or fix times, 
making him move a little between 
every draught; and notwithitand- 
ing he be warm, and fweat very 
much, yet.if he is not quite out of 
breath, and you have ftill four or 
five miles to ride, he will be better 
after drinking a little, than if he had 
drank none at all: itis true, indeed, 
that, if the horfe is very warm, you 
fhould, at coming out of the water, 
redouble your pace, to make him go 
at a gentle trot, to warm the water 
in his belly. 

3- You ought to let him drink 
after this manner during the whole 
time of your journey, becaufe if, 
when you happen to bait, he be hot 
or fweaty, you muft not let him 
drink for a long time, becaufe it 
would endanger his life; and when 
his bridle is taken off, his exceffive 
thirft will hinder ‘him from eating, 
fo that he will not offer to touch his 


meat for an hour or two; which, » 


perhaps, your occafions will not al- 
low you for a baiting time, and not 
to have any food will render him un- 
fit for travel. 

‘4. If you meet with any ford be- 
‘fore you come to your inn, ride the 
horfe through it two or three times, 
but not up to his belly; this will 
cleanfe his legs; but the coldnefs of 
the water will bind up the humours, 
and prevent them from defcending. 

‘ s. If your horfe has been very 
warm, and you have not had the 
conveniency of watering him upon 
the road, he will, when unbridled, 
eat but very little; therefore he fhould 
have his oats given him wafhed in 
ale or beer, or only fome of them, 
if you intend to feed him again after 
he has drank. / 

Some are of opinion, that horfes 
are often fpoiled by giving them oats 
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before their water ;. becaufe they fay. 
the water makes the oats pafs too. 
foon out of the ftomach, and undi- 
gefted. But M. de Solley/ell affirms, 
that though it be the common cuftom 
not to do it till after, yet it is pro- 
per to feed with oats both before and 
after, efpecially if the horfe be warm, 
and has been hard rid; for they 
will be a great deal the better for | 
it, and in no danger of becoming 
fick. , 

WATERY-SORES, or Pains, 
on the legs and pafterns of hortes. 
See the article PAINs. = 

WAYED-HORSE, in the ma- 
nage, is one that is already backed, 
fuppled, and broken, and fhews a 
difpofition to the manage. Guillet. 

WEAK, or an eafy branch. See 
Banquet and Banquet-Line, 

WEANING of a Colt. When 
yow have a mind to wean a foal, 
take it from it’s dam the over night, 
and put it in fome empy place where 
it may reft, and out of the hearing of 
the mare. * 

Next morning give the foal, fait. 
ing, a {prig or two of favin rolled 
in butter, and keep him fafting for 
two hours after; then give him a lit- 
tle meat, as grafs, hay, or chaff, with 
fome clean water: manage him thus 
for three days after one another, by 
which time he will have forgot the 
dam; and, if you intend to make 
a gelding of him,. geld him:. after 
the {welling is aflwaged, put him 
into a pafture with other colt-foals 
by themfelves, and the fillies into a 
pafture by themfelves. ; 

Let thefe paftures be fpacious pieces 
of ground, where they may run till 
they are fit for the faddle. Sport/- 
mans Did. 

‘WEBS, or FiiMs, on the eyes. 
See the articles Eyr and F1LM. 

WEN, a fiefhy fubftance, that 
grows out on any part of a horfe’s 
body, often proceeding from bruifes 

x or 
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or ftrains, and fometimes from any. 


flight accidents; ufually beginning 
in the fkin, and enlarging gradually 
by a continual affux to the difeafed 
part, till intime it grows to a con- 
fiderable fize. 

‘ Wens are feldom painful, and 
fometimes they are of feveral years 
ftanding before ever they arrive to 
any great fize; fo that they become 
like the natural flefh, and rarely 
have any other fenfible effect than to 
caufe a deformity or weight upon 
the part where they are fituated. 
Their fubftance is generally flefhy, 
and for the moft part fpungy, though 
fome are {fpungy in part, with a mix- 
ture of {chirrous hardnefs, of a f{cro- 
phulous or cancerous difpofition, e- 
{pecially when they arife among the 
glandulous parts. . 

All true wens are contained in a 
' eyftis or bag, which arifes from the 
ruptured veffels, formed by the flow 
advances it makes, and inclofes the 
whole fubftance, increafing both in 
its thicknefs and fize as the wen in- 
creafes. When any fuch preter- 
natural fwelling appears on any part 
of a horfe’s body, trial is firft made 
to diffolve it; and, if that cannot 
be done, it is to be cut off without 
ceremony, or elfe deftroyed with a 
cauftic. When wens are pendu- 


Jous, and khang by a fmall root, © 


the beft way to extirpate them is, 
by tying them with a waxed pack- 
thread, or a hair line, making the 
ligature or tie tighter by degrees, 
till the fubftance falls off; afterwards 
it may be healed with a common di- 
geftive made of honey and turpen- 
tine, by bathing it frequently with 
fpirit of wine, or tinéture of myrrh. 
But when a wen is broad towards 
its infertion, that is at bottom, and 
has feveral origins, like cords or 
frings, it is fometimes the fafet way 
not to meddle with it. 
is practicable, it muft be done by 


If the cure ° 
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incifion or cauftic. The firft dreffing 
muft be with dry tow, and after- 
wards with the common digeftive. 
For the farther treatment of the 
fore, fee the article Tumour and 
WounpD. ; 

For the treatment of thofe kinds 
of wens, called capellets. See the 
article CAPELLET. 

WHEEZING, or BLOWING, in 
horfes, is quite different from pur- 
fivenefs: for this wheezing does not 
proceed from any defeét in the lungs, 
but from the narrownefg of the paf- 
fages between the bones and griftles 
of the nofe. And farther, thefe 
horfes do not want wind; for not- 
withftanding they blow fo exceffively 
when exercifed, yet their flanks will 
be but little moved, and in their 
natural condition. See the article 
WIND. . I 

2. There are other horfes that 
are thick-winded, that is,’ have their 
breathing a little more free than the 
former; but neither the one nor the: 
other are agreeable, or for any great 
fervice. Yet a perfon may be liable 
to a miftake in the cafe; for, when 
a horfe has been kept a long time in 
the ftable without exercife, he will 
at the firft riding be out of breath, 
although he be neither a blower nor 
thick-winded. . 

3. There are fome wheezers or 
blowers, that rattle and make a noife 
through the nofe; but this impedi- 
ment goes and comes, and is only 
occafioned by abundance of phleg- 
matic ftuff; for their flanks will not 
redouble, neither will they have a 
cough with it, and therefore they 
cannot be purfy. Solley/ell. 

WHITE Face or Blaze, in the — 
manage, is a white mark upon a — 
horfe, defcending from the fore- 
head, almoit to the nofe. See 
CHANFRIN and Mark. Guillet. 

WuITkE-foot, in-the manage, is 
a white inark that happens in the oa 
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of a.great many horfes, both before 
and behind, from the fetlock to the 
coffin. The horfes thus marked are 
either tramelled, crofs-tramelled, or 
white of all four. Some horfémen 
. place an unlucky fatality in the white 
of the far-foot behind. See the ar- 
ticles MARK, CHAUSSE-TROP, and 
‘TRAMELLED. Guillet. 

WIND, in the manage. A horfe 
that carries in the wind, is one that 
toffes his nofe as high as his ears, 
and does ‘not carry handfomely. 
The difference between carrying in 
the wind, and beating upon the 

“ hand, is, that a horfe, who beats 
upon the hand, fhakes his head, and 
refifts the bridle; but he who carries 
fn the wind, puts up his head with- 
out fhaking, and fometimes bears 
upon the hand. pes 

The oppofite to carrying in the 
wind, is arming and carrying low ; 
and even between thefe two, there is 
a difference in wind. See BREATH. 
Cuillet. 

BROKEN-WIND, a difeafe in 
horfes, which has its chief and prin- 
cipal feat in the lungs, whereby they 
are prevented from performing their 
office, in the aétion .of. refpiration. 
This diforder hitherto feems to have 
been little underftood; but Mr. Gid- 
fom is inclined to think,’ that, in 
it’s fource, it is frequently owing to 
injudicious or hafty feeding young 
horfes for fale, by which means the 
growth of the lungs, and all the 
contents within the cheft, are fo in- 
creafed, and, in a few years, fo 
preternaturally enlarged, * that the 
cavity of the chelt is not capacious 
enough for them to expand them- 
felves in, and perform their func- 
tions. A narrow-contraéted cheft, 


with large lungs, may fometimes . 


naturally be the caufe of this dif- 
order; and it has been obferved, 
that horfes, rifing eight years old, 
_are as liable to this diftemper as, at 
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a cértain period of life, men fall in 
afthmas, confumptions, and other 
chronic difeafes. . ‘ 

The reafon why this diforder be- 
comes more apparent at this age, 
may be, that a horfe comes to his 
full ftrength and maturity .at this 
time : at fix he commonly finifhes 
his growth in heighth; after that 
time he lets down his belly, and 
fpreads; and all his partseare grown 
to their full extent, fo that the prefi- 
ure on the lungs and midriff is now 
more increafed. But how little 
weight foever thefe reafons may 
have, repeated diffeGtions have given 
ocular proofs of a_preternatural 
largenefs, not only of the lungs of 
broken-winded horfes, but of their 
heart and its bag, and of the mem- 
brane which divides the cheft, as 
well as a remarkable thinnefs in the 
diaphragm or midriff. 

This difproportion has been ob- 
ferved to be fo great, that the heart 
and lungs have heen almoft of twice 
their natural fize, perfectly found, 
and without any ulceration whatever, 
or any defeét in the wind-pipe, or its 
glands. Hence it appears, that this 


enormous fize of the lungs, and the | 


{pace they occupy, by hindering the 
free a€tion of the midriff, is the 
chief caufe of this diforder; and as 
the fubftance of the lungs was found 
more flefhy than ufual, they of courfe 
mutt lofe a great deal of their fpring 
and tone. ‘The flefhinefs and fize 
of the lungs may in a great meafure 
be the caufe why the infpirations.in 
broken-winded horfes are difpropor- 
tionably flow: for we may obferve, 
that they draw in their breath flow- 
ly, their flanks filling up and rifing 
with difficulty: but that their flanks 
fall fuddenly, and their breath burfts 
forth, with violence, both from’ the 
mouth and noftrils, infomuch that 
a man in the dark, by holding his 
hands on a horfe’s mouth and nofe, 

x2 may 
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may eafily difcern if he is broken- 
winded. 

Whoever confiders a broken-wind 
in this light, muft own, that it may 
be reckoned among the incurable 
diftempers of horfes; and that all 
the boafted pretenfions to cure are 
vain and frivolous, fince the utmoft 
fkill can amount to no more than 
now and then palliating the fymp- 
toms, and mitigating their violence. 
We fhall therefore only lay down 
fuch methods as may probably pre- 
vent this diforder, when purfued in 
time. But if they fhould not fuc- 
ceed, we fhall offer fome remedies 
and rules to mitigate its force, and 
to make a horfe as ufeful as poffible 
under this malady. _ It is ufual, be- 
fore a broken wind appears, for a 
horfé to have a dry obftinate cough, 
without any vifible ficknefs, or lofs 
of appetite; but, on the contrary, a 
difgotion to foul feeding, eating 
the litter, and drinking much water. 
In order to prevent this diforder as 
rhuch as potlible, bleed him, in the 
neck or plat vem; and after that, 
mercurial phyfic well prepared will 
be of great fervice. Calomel is the 
fitteft for this purpofe, and may ei- 
ther be given alone before the purges, 
or made up with them. When the 
calomel is given before the purge, 
it may be done in thé following 


manner: * Take mereurius dulcis, ' 


‘ or calomel, two drams; diapente, 
© one ounce: make it into a ball, 
© with a fufficient quantity of com- 
© mon treacle, or a folution of Spa- 
« nith liquorice; and roll it in li- 
€ quorice powder.” Let this be 
given in the morning, keeping the 
horfe fafting three hours before and 
three after it: two days after this 
ball, let the following, or any other 


good purge, be adminiftered, Vide. 


© Take the beft fuccotrine aloes, ten 
‘drams,; jalap in powder, one 
* dram ; and if the horfe be ftrong, 
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¢ and not eafily moved, two or three 
‘ drams of jalap may be put into the 
‘ purge; falt of tartar, two drams 3; 
* grated ginger, one dram: make it 
‘ into a ball, with’a fufficient quan- 
* tity of fpirit of rofes, or fyrup of 
¢ buckthorn.’ 

The mercurial ball and purge may 
be twice or three times repeated after 
the firft, at proper intervals. The 
horfe muft be kept cloathed, and not 
fuffered to go into the water, or to 
be wet, or drink cold water, but 
warm, with a little bran or oatmeal 
fqueezed into it; and muft be fed 


as in all other cafes where purges. 


are given. | 
Or the following balls may be. 


-taken for {ome time, which have been 


found extremely efficacious, in re- 
moving obftinate coughs: ‘ Take 
‘gum ammoniacum, galbanum, 
© and affa-foetida, of each two oun- 
© ces; fquills, four ounces; cinna- 
‘ bar of antimony, fix ounces ; faf- 
‘ fron, half an ounce: make it 
‘into a pafte with honey: give 
‘ the quantity of a pullet’s eg¢e 
‘ every morning.’ See the article 
CouGH. . 


Broken-winded horfes fhould eat. 
fparingly of hay, which, as well as; 


their corn, fhould be wetted with 


chamberlye, or fair water, as this 


will make them lefs craving after 
water. ‘The volatile falts in urine 
jae | make it preferable to water, 
and may be the reafon why garlic 
is found fo efficacious in thefe cafes; 
two or three cloves given at a time 
in a feed, or three ounces of gar- 
lic bruifed and boiled in a quart 
of milk and water, any given every 
other morning fora fortnight, having 
been found veky ferviceable: for by 
warming and ftimulating the folids, 
and ewe the tenacious juices, 
which choak up the veffels of the 
lungs, thefe complaints are greatly 
relieved. pig 
Care 
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Careful feeding and moderate ex- 

ercife have greatly relieved broken- 
winded horfes ; and though, for the 
firft fummer, they have not been able 
to endure much labour, yet many 
ye been found lefs opprefled the 
econd, and fome fcarce perceptibly 
affeéted the third, and even able to 
bear great fatigue; and could a horfe 
be kept conftantly in the field, and 
taken up only when ufed, he might 
by this management do good fervice 
for many years. But whoever ex- 
 peéts to cure his horfe, by fending 
him out to grafs, will find himfelf 
difappointed, efpecially if he re- 
mains abroad after the {pring grafs; 
for, on his return to the ftable and 
dry meat, he will be more op- 
preffed and fhort-breathed than be- 
fore, for want of the open air and 
moift food he had been accuftomed 
to. Horfes fent to grafs, in order 
to be cured of an obftinate cough, 
have often returned compleatly bro- 
ken-winded, where the pafture has 
been rich and fucculent, {o that they 
‘have had their bellies conftantly full. 
As the ill confequence Bates is 
obvious, where you have not the 
conveniency of turning out your 
horfe for a conftancy, you may foil 
him for a month or two with young 
green barley, tares, or any other 
young herbage. 

To purfive thick-winded horfes, 
Barbadoes and common tar have 
often been given with fuccefs, to the 
quantity of two f{poonfuls mixed 


with the yolk of an egg, diffolved in’ 


warm ale, and given fafting two or 
three times a week, efpecially thofe 
days you hunt and travel. ‘ 

_ But. in order. to make all thefe 
forts of horfes of any real fervice to 
you, the grand point is to have par- 
ticular regard to their diet; obferv- 
ing a juft economy both in that and 
their exercife; giving but a mode- 
rate quantity of hay, corn, or water, 
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at a time; and moiftening the for- 
mer, to prevent their requiring too 
much of the latter; and never exer-~ 
cifing them but with moderation, 

The following alterative ball may 
be given once a fortnight or three 
weeks; and as it operates very gen- 
tly, and requires no confinement, 
but, thofe days it is given (when 
warm meat and water are neceflary ) 
it may be continued for two or three 
months. ‘¢ Take fuccotrine aloes, 
‘ fix drams; myrrh, galbanum, and 
* ammoniacum, of each two drams; 
¢ bay-berries, half an ounce: make 
‘ into a ball with a fpoonful of oil 
© of amber, and a fufhcient quantity 
‘ of fyrup of buckthorn.  Gibjox 
and Bartlet. 

WIND-GALL, a foft and flatu- 
lent tumour, which yields to the 
preflure of the finger, and recovers 
its fhape upon the removal thereof. 
This {welling is vifible to the eye, 
and often feated on both fides of the 
back-finews, above the fetlocks, on 
the fore-legs ; but moft frequently 
on the hind-legs: though they are 
met with in various parts of the bo- 
dy, wherever membranes can be fo 
feparated that a quantity of air and 
ferofities may be included within 
their duplicatures. When they ap- 
pear near the joints and tendons, 
they are generally caufed by ftrains 
or bruifes on the finews, or the fheath 
that covers them, which, by being 
overftretched, have fome of their fi- 
bres ruptured, whence probably may 
ouze out that fluid which is com+ 
monly found with the included air ; - 
though, where thefe {wellings thew 
themfelves in the interftices of large 
mufcles, which appear blown up 
like bladders, air alone is the chief 
fluid, and thefe may fafely be open- 
ed and treated as & common 
wound. 

On the firft appearance of wind- 
galls, their cure fhould be attempted 


by 
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reftringents, and bandage; for which 
purpofe let the fwelling be bathed 
twice a day with vinegar, or verjuice, 
alone: or let the part be fomented 
with a decoétion bf osk- bare pan 
granate, and alum boiled in ver- 
fuice; binding over it, with a rol- 


ler, a woollen cloth foaked in the- 


fame. Some, for this purpofe, ufe 
red-wine lees ; others currier’s fhav- 
imgs wetted with the fame or vine- 
gar, bracing the part up with a firm 
bandage. ; bas age a 

If this method, after a proper tri- 


al, fhould not be found ‘to fucceed, 


zuthors have advifed the fwelling to 
be pierced with an awl, -or opened 
with a knife: but mild bliftering 
has in general the preference given 
it to. thefe methods; the including 
fluids being thereby drawn off; the 
impacted air difperfed ;'and the tu- 
mor gradually diminifhed. A little 
ef the bliftering ointment fhould be 


Jaid on every other day for a week,’ 


which brings onaplentiful difcharge ; 
but generally in a few days is dried 
up, when the horfe may be put to 
his ufual work; and the bliftering 
ointment renewed in that manner 
ence a month, or oftener, as the 
horfe can be fpared from bufinefs, 
till the cure is compleated.. ‘This is 
the only method ‘to prevent fcars, 
which firme of courfe leaves be- 
hind; and, unlefs fkilfully “execu- 
ted, too often likewife a fulnefs on 
the joint, with. ftiffmefs : the’ mild 
bliftering ointment, where the fub- 
limate is left out, is the propereft 
for this purpofe. Bartlet. 
WINDY-CHOLIC. See the ar- 
ticle CHoLIc. | 
WIRE-HEELS. 
Narrow-HEELs. 
WITHERS of a bhorfe begin 
where the mane ends, being joined 
to; and ending at the tip of the fhoul- 
der-blades. Thefe parts thould be 
well raifed and pretty ftrong, becaufe 


See the article 
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it is a fign of ftrength and good- 
nefs ; they keep the faddle from 
coming forward upon the horfe’s 
fhoulders and neck, which immedi- 
ately galls and fpoils him, and a 
hurt in that place is very difficult to 
cure; they fhould alfo be lean and 
not too fleflry, for then they will 
be more fubjeét to be galled. So/- 


Ley fell. 


For the treatment of hurts and 
bruifes in the withers, which fre- 
quently impofthumate, and for want 
of proper care turn fiftulous, fee 


-the article FisTuLa. 


WITHERS of the bow of a faddle. 


‘See the article Bows. 


- WITHERBAND, in the ma- 


nage, is a band or piece of iron, laid. 


underneath a faddle, about four fin- 
gers above the withers of the horfe, 
to keep tight the two pieces of wood 
that form the bow. Guillet. 
WCLVES-TEETH. A horfe 
is faid to have wolves teeth, when 


the teeth grow in fuch a manner that. 


thew points prick or wound either 
the tongue or gums in eating. Old 
horfes are moft liable to this infir- 
mity, and whofe upper overfhoot 
the under teeth in a great degree. 
To remedy this evil, you may ei- 
ther chop off the fuperfluous parts of 
the teeth with a chiffel and mallet ; 
or file them down, which is the bet- 
ter way, till you have fufficiently 
wafted them. Gibjon, Bracken and 
Bartlet. 


WORK, in the’ manage. To’ 
work a horfe is to exercife him, at 


pace, trot, or gallop, and ride him 
at the manage. ; 


To work a horfe updn volts, or 
head and haunches in, or between 


two heels, is to paflage him, or 
make him go fideways upon two 
arallel lines. Gusllet. . 
WORMS. Authors have de- 
fcribed three forts of worms that 


‘affe&t horfes ; the afcarides, or a 


‘ - 


* 
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dle worms ; the bots, and the ter- 
rites or earth-worms ; for the de- 
{cription, fymptoms, and cure of 
each. See the articles ASCARIDES, 
Bors, and TERRITES. 

. As the fource of worms in gene- 
ral proceeds from a vitiated appetite 
and a weak digeftion, recourle mutt 
firft be had to mercurials, and after- 
‘wards to fuch thiugs as are proper 
to ftrengthen the ftomach and pro- 
mote digeftion; and by deftroying 
the fuppofed ova, prevent the rege- 
neration of thefe animals. Thus, 
two drams of calomel may be given 
with half an ounce of diapente, and 
mixed up with conferve of worm- 
wood over night; and the next morn- 
ing the following. purge. ‘ Take 
“ crude quickiilver, two drams ; ve- 
nice turpentine, half an ounce ; 
rub the quickfilver till no gliften- 
ing appears; then add an ounce 
of aloes, a. dram of grated ginger, 
thirty drops of oil of favin, and a 
fufficient quantity of fyrup of 
« buckthorn to make a ball.” 
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’ One.of thefe balls may be given . 


every fix days, with the ufual pre- 
cautions in regard to mercurial phy- 
fic; and thefe powders intermedi- 
ately. § Take powdered tin, and 
‘ zthiops mineral, of each half an 
* ounce ; give every night in a mafh, 
* or in his corn.’ 

The various preparations of anti- 
mony and mercury muft be given 
feveral weeks together, im order to 
get intire riddance of thefe vermin. 
‘The ethiops mineral may be given 
to the quantity of half an ounce a 
day; the mercurius alkalifatus to 
two drams a day, incorporated with 
a bit of cordial ball.. The cinnabar 


\ powders as direfted in the Farcy, 


are no lefs effe€tual ; and when 
worms are bred from high feeding, 
or unwholefome food, rue, garlic, 
tanfy, favin, box, and many other 
fimples may be given fuccelsfully ; 


wow 
being. for that purpofe mixed with 
their food; as alfo cut tobacco, from 
half an ounce to an ounce a day, 

As the generation of worms per- 
haps principally proceeds from a 
weak ftomach and bad digeftion, if 
the horfe be of a tender conftitution, 
and a bad feeder, the following bit- 
ter drink fhould be given to ftrength- 
en his ftomach and_ mend his digef- 
tion, which will prevent the for- 
mation of thefe animals ; interpo- 
fing now-and-then a gentle ftomach 
purge, prepared with an ounce and 
a half of hiera-picra, made up into 
a ball with fyrup. of buckthorn. 
‘ Take gentian root, zedoary, and 
-galangals, of each two ounces ; 
camomile-flowers, and tops of cen- 
taury, of each two handfuls ; je- 
fuit’s bark powdered, two ounces ; 
filings of iron, half a pound ; ju- 
niper-berries, four ounces ; infufe 

in three gallons of ale-for a week ; 
fhaking the veflel now-and-then ; 
and give a pint of this night and 
morning... 

To anfwer this purpofe, alfo an 
ounce of filings of fteel finely pow- 
dered, has been fuccefsfully given 
every day, for a fortnight, or long- 
er, in the horfes corn. Gzb/on and 
Bartlet. 

WOUND, is generally defined, a 
feparation of the parts in any mem- 
ber of the animal body by fome in- 
ftrument. 

In all frefh wounds made by cut- 
ting inftruments, there is nothing 
more required than bringing the lips 
of the wound into contact by future 
or bandage, provided the part, will 
allow of it: for on the wounds of 
the hips or other prominent parts, 
and acrofs fome of the large mufcles, 
the ftitches are apt to burft on the 
horfe’s lying down and arifing up in 
the ftall: in fuch cafes the lips 
fhould not be brought clofe together, 
one ftitch is futhcient for a wound 

ae two 
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two inches long: but in large 
wounds, they fhould bevan inch or 
more diftance; and if the wound is 
deep in the mufcles, care fhould be 
taken to pafs the needles proporti- 
onably deep, otherwife the wound 
will not unite properly from the bot- 
tom. © 
Should the wound bleed much 
from an artery divided, the firft ttep 
fhould be to fecure it by pafling a 
crooked needle underneath, and ty- 
ing it up with a waxed thread: if the 
artery cannot be got at this way, ap- 
ply a button of lint or tow to’ the 
mouth of the bleeding veffel dip- 
ped in a ftrong folution of blue vi- 
triol, ftyptic water, oil of vitriol, or 
hot oil of turpentine, powdered vi- 
triol, or colcothar, &c. and remem- 
ber always to apply it clofe to the 
mouth of the bleeding veffels, and 
take care that it is kept there by pro- 
per comprefs and bandage, till an 
efchar is formed; otherwife it will 
elude your expectations, and_ fre- 
quently alarm you with freth bleed- 
ings. 

Ina memoir prefented to the royal 
academy of fciences by M. La Fofe, 
he gives an account of the fuc- 


cefs he had met with in {topping the: 


bleedings of very confiderable arte- 
ries in horfes, by the application of 
the powder of puff-balls ; the ar- 
teries cicatrizing by this means 
only, without any fucceeding he- 
morrhage. The agaric of the oak 
may alfo be ufed for this purpofe, 
where it can be retained by a proper 
bandage. 

We purpofely avoid fetting down 
any famous receipts for frefh wounds, 
whether ointments or fryer’s bal- 
fanis, being well affured, that in a 
healthy found conftitution, nature 
furnifhes the beft' balfam, and per- 
forms herfelf the cure, which 1s fo 
often attributed to the medicine : 
when it is otherwife, and the blood 
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is deprived of its balfamic ftate, as 
will appear from the afpeé of the 
wound and its manner of healing, 
it muft be reétified by proper inter- 
nal medicines, before a good foun- 
dation for healing can be laid by 
any external application whatever. 

The lips of the wound being then 
brought together by the needle or 
bandage, it needs only be covered 
with rags dipped in brandy, or a 
pledgit of tow fpread with the 
wound ointment; the dire&tions for 
treating fores under the articles Tu- 
MOR and. ULCER being obferved; 
and the part kept as much as'pofli- 
ble from motion. Remember to 
drefs all wounds of the joints, ten- 
dons, and membranous parts, with 
terebinthinate medicines, to which 
may be added honey and tin¢ture of 
myrrh; and avoid all greafy appli- 
cations whatever ; fomentations and 
poultices are alfo generally here 
of great ufe; the former thin and 
attenuate the impacted fluids, great- 
ly promote a free perfpiration in the 
limb, and facilitate the unloading 
the furcharge on the vefiels, by 
quickening the motion of the flu- 
ids; while the latter, by relaxing 
the veflels, abate their tenfion, and 
relieve the obftruétion, by promoting 
digeftion. 

Pun&tured wounds from thorns or 
any other accidents fhould be treated 
in the fame manner, applying a 
beer or bread and milk poultice over 
the dreiling, till fome figns of di- 


geftion appear, and fomenting the 


part well every day. Bartlet. 

Gun-fhot WounvDs. See GuUN- 
SHOT wounds. 

Wounpns ia the feet. 
article FEET. 

Wounps im the eyes. See the ar- 
ticle EYE. 

WouUND-OINTMENT is made as 
follows. ‘ Take Venice turpentine 
€ and bees-wax, of each a pounds 

£ ol 
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~ & oil of olives, one pound and a half; 
6 yellow rofin, twelve ounces; when 
_ * melted together, two or three ounces 
_ § of verdigreafe finely powdered may 
_ § be ftirred in, and kept fo till cold, to 
¢ preventits fubfiding.” Bartlet. 
WRENCH, or Srerain. 
| See SHOULDER-WRENCH, and 
STRAIN. 
_ . WRIST, in the manage, The 
bridle-wrift is that of the cavalier’s 
left hand. A horfeman’s wrift and 


. TY AR 
ga, (oem ior ; a malady in 


a horfe which proceeds from 
want of ftrength to draw it up with- 
in.the fheath, fo that it hangs down 
between his legs. This is caufed 

_ -either by the weakne({s of that mem- 

_ ber, or by means of fome refolution 

. gn the mufcles and fmews of it, cau- 
fed by a violent flip, ftrain, or ftroke 
on the back, or elfe by fome great 
wearinefs or tiring, For the cure: 
firt wath the yard with white-wine 
warmed, and then anoint it with oil 

of rofes and honey mixed; then 
put up his fheath in a little canvas- 
bolfter, to keep it from falling down, 
and drefs him thus once in twenty- 
‘four hours, till he is recovered. 
Keep his back as warm as you can, 
both witha cloth and a charge of plai- 
fter, made of bole-armoniac, eggs, 
wheat-flour, dragons-blood, turpen- 
tine, and vinegar; or elfe lay wet 
hay, or a wet fack, next his back, 
and over that a dry cloth, which will 
do, very well. Ruftic. Did. 

Yarp foul. If a horfe’s yard is fo 
fouled or furred without, that he pif- 
fes in his fheath, melt freth butter, 
with white-wine vinegar, and having 
pulled out his yard, and taken outall 


WRI 
his elbow fhould be equally raifed: 
and the wrift fhould uA eck or shies 
fingers above the pommel of the 
faddle. To ride a horfe from hand 
to hand, 7. ¢. to change hands upon 
one tread, you need only to turn 
your wrift to that fide you would 
have the horfe turn to, with- 
out advancing your hand. But if 
your horfe ftops, you muf make ufe 
of both your legs. See the article 
Hanp: Guillet. 
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the filth, wafh it with the liquor, and 
alfo injeét fome of it into the yard. 
Ruftic. Did. : 

Yarp-MaTTeRInc. See MaT- 
‘TERING of the yard. | 

YELLOWS or JAUNDICE, a 
diftemper to which horfes are fre- 
quently fubject ; known by a dufky 
yellownefs of the eyes : the infide of 
the mouth, and lips, the tongue and 
bars of the roof of the mouth looking 
alfoyellow. The horfe is dull, and re- 
fufes all manner of food; the fever is 
flow, and yet both that and the yellow- 
nefs increafe together. The dung is 
often hard and dry, of a pale yellow, 
or light pale green. The urine 1s com- 
monly of a dark, dirty brown colour; 
and when it has fettled fome time on 
the pavement, it looks red like blood. 
He ftales with fome pain and difficul- 
ty; and, if the diftemper is not check- 
ed, foon' grows delirious and frantic. 
The off-fide of the belly is fometimes ~ 
hard, and diftended; and in old hor- 
fes, when the liver has been long dif- 
eafed, the cure is fcarce practicable, 
and ends fatally witha wafting di- 
arrhea: but when the diftemper is 
recent, and in, young horfes, there 
is no fear of secovery, if the follow- 
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YEG 
rng directions are obferved. Firft of 
all. bleed plentifully, and give the 
daxative glyfter prefcribed in a fm- 
ple continued FEVER, as horfes are 
very apt to be coftive in this diftem- 
per; and the next day, give the fol- 
lowing purge. ‘ Take of Indianrhu- 
€ barb powdered, one ounce and a 
“€ half; {affron,two drams; fuccotrine 
€ aloes, fix drams ;.fyrup of buck- 
© thorn, a fufficient quantity.” If the 


rhubarb fhould be found toa expen- 


five, omit it, and add the fame quan- 
tity of cream of tartar, and half an 
ounce of Caftilefoap, with fourdrams 
more of aloes. This may be repeated 
two or three times; giving intermedi- 
ately. the following balls and drink. 

‘ Take zthiops mineral, half an 
ounce; millepedes, the fame quan- 
tity, Caftilefoap, one ounce; make 
into a ball, and give one every day ; 
and wath it down with a pint of 
this decoétion.” Z 
‘ Take madder-root and turme® 
ric, of each four ounces; bur- 
dock-root fliced, half a pound; 
Monk’s rhubarb, four ounces ; li- 
quorice fliced, two ounces; boil in 
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* quarts ;. ftrain off and fweeten with 
© honey.” Balls of Caftile foap and 
turmeric may be given alfo for this 
-purpofe, to the quantity of three 
or four ounces a day; and will in 
moft recent cafes. fucceed. 


By thefe means the diftemper.ge- - 


‘ames abates in a week, which may 
be difcovered by an alteration in the 


~ 


-a gallon of forge-water, to three © 


Wl E 
horfe’s eyes and mouth :\ but the me- 
dicine muft be continued till the yel- 
lownefs is intirely removed. Should 
the diftemper prove obftinate, and 
not fubmit to this treatment, you 
mutt try more potent remedies, viz: 


mercurial -phyfic repeated two. or. 


three times at proper intervals ; and 
then the following balls+ ¢ Take 
‘ falt of tartar, two ounces; cinnabar 
‘ of antimony, four ounces ; live mil- 
‘ lepedes, and filings of fteel, of each 
‘three ounces ; faffron, half an 
‘ ounce; Caftile or Venice foap, half 
‘a pound ; make into balls the fize of 
‘ a pullet’s egg, with honey, and give 
¢ one night and morning, with a pint 
© of the above drink.” - 

It will be proper on his recovery, 
to give the horfe two or three mild 
purges, and if a full fat horfe, to put 


ina rowel. Gibfon and Bartlet. 


After bleeding, Mr. Wood direéts 
the falt marfh in the beginning of 


this diftemper, if it be a ‘he fea- » 


fon of the year, which moft .com- 
monly, he affures us, puts an ef- 
fectual period to the. diforder in 


‘about a month’s time. 


YERK, or STRIKE, in the ma- 
mage.. Avhorfe.is faid to yerk, or 
ftrike, with the hind-legs, when he 
flings and kicks with his whole hind- 
quarters, ttriking out the two hinder 


‘legs near together, and even to their 

full extent. © Guillet... » 

YIELD, or flack the hand, in the, 
‘manage, is‘to flack the bridle, and 


give the horfe head. - Guillet. 
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AIN, in the manage, the French 


appellation for a horfe of a dark - 


colour, neither grey per white, and 
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without any white {pot or mark up- 


on him. Guillet. 
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